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THE  UNITED  STATES  COTTON  FUTURES  ACT 

Confronted  with  the  alternative  of  a  prohibitive  tax,  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  after  years  of  defiance,  has  reformed  its 
future  contract.  Effective  February  18,  the  exchange  adopted  a 
system  of  dealing  in  futures  largely  dictated  by  the  terms  of  the 
United  States  Cotton  Futures  act.  This  act,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  is  in  turn  based  largely  on  reconmiendations  in 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  made  some  years  ago 
after  an  extended  investigation.  There  is,  however,  this  important 
exception:  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  favored  a  reform  of  dis- 
credited methods  by  the  exchange  itself,  whereas  the  Cotton  Fu- 
tures act  subjects  the  exchange  to  constant  and  intimate  regulation 
by  the  federal  government  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
For  this  the  exchange  is  chiefly  indebted  to  those  recalcitrant 
members  who  for  years  not  only  ignored  the  strictures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  but  resisted  the  wishes  of  a  large  element 
of  its  own  membership  as  well. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  troubles  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change originated  in  a  decline  in  ^^spot"  dealings  in  cotton  at 
New  York.  From  sales  of  over  430,000  bales  annually  in  the 
70's,  the  annual  average  in  the  90's  fell  to  less  than  160,000  bales. 
This  shrinkage  in  spot  business  was  largely  due  to  the  introduction 
of  more  favorable  through  rates  of  freight  from  the  South  direct 
to  mill  centers,  partly  to  the  shifting  of  cotton  manufacture 
to  the  cotton-growing  states,  and  partly  to  other  broad  changes 
in  the  conduct  of  the  cotton  business. 

The  limited  business  in  spot  cotton  done  at  New  York  has  often 
been  cited  as  evidence  that  there  is  no  real  need  or  justification 
for  a  cotton  exchange  at  that  port.  Members  of  the  cotton  ex- 
change contend,  however,  that  its  usefulness,  and  its  right  to  exist, 
should  not  be  judged  by  the  volume  of  spot  sales  in  the  New  York 
market,  but,  instead,  that  it  is  the  facilities  for  organized  trading 
— ^banking  capital,  a  foreign  exchange  market,  and  a  speculative 
clientele — ^which  determine  the  advisability  of  locating  the  ex- 
change at  a  northern  city  remote  from  the  cotton  belt. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  some  stock  of  cotton  to  protect  the 
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commitments  of  sellers.  It  was  because  of  the  difficulty  in  attract- 
ing such  a  stock,  in  large  measure,  that  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  years  ago  made  those  unfortunate  changes  in  its  rules 
which,  demoralizing  its  contract  market,  provoked  intense  hostility 
in  the  cotton  trade,  brought  the  severe  condemnation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  eventually  threat^ed  the  very 
existence  of  the  exchange. 

By  far  the  most  mischievous  of  these  early  changes  in  its  rules, 
and  one  now  sharply  reversed  by  the  Cotton  Futures  act,  related 
to  the  method  of  establishing  price  differentials,  or  price  ^^differen- 
ces" as  they  are  called,  between  middling  cotton  and  other  tender- 
able  grades.  For  it  must  be  clearly  understood  and  constantly 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  cotton-future  contract  is  a  basU  contract. 
It  does  not  call  for  the  delivery  of  any  specific  grade  of  cotton. 
Instead,  the  seller  has  the  privDege  of  making  delivery  from  a  large 
niunber  of  grades.  If  he  delivers  middling,  the  basis  grade,  he  re- 
ceives the  exact  price  named  in  the  contract.  Other  grades  are 
deliverable  at  ^^differences"  on  or  off  the  contract  price  for  basis 
middling,  according  as  they  grade  above  or  below  middling  in 
quality.  The  seller's  choice  is  complete.  He  may  deliver  any 
tenderable  grade  or  a  mixture  of  various  grades.  Ordinarily 
tenders  at  New  York  are  badly  mixed  and  consist  mainly  of  so- 
called  surplus  grades,  i.e.,  grades  which  for  the  time  being  are 
slowest  of  sale  in  the  spot  market. 

The  reason  for  this  adoption  of  a  basis  contract  instead  of  a 
specific  contract  is  a  simple  one,  viz.,  the  proportions  of  the  num- 
erous grades  to  the  total  crop  vary  widely  from  season  to  season, 
and,  moreover,  are  liable  to  sudden  change  because  of  severe 
storm — ^which  lowers  the  grade  of  much  cotton  by  beating  it  into 
the  dirt — or  by  early  frost,  which  may  stain  many  bolls,  or  by 
other  unforeseeable  and  unpreventable  contingencies.  Hence,  sel- 
lers could  not  be  found  who  would  commit  themselves  to  forward 
sales  for  a  specific-grade  contract  in  voliune  sufficient  to  make  a 
practical  future  market.  If  they  did,  they  would  always  have 
hanging  over  them  a  sword  of  Damocles  in  the  shape  of  a  disastrous 
"comer,"  This,  in  effect,  is  the  argument  for  a  basis  contract, 
and  it  appears  to  be  conclusive. 

Granted  then,  that  a  basis  contract  is  the  only  practicable 
contract  for  organized  future  trading  in  cotton,  critics  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  have  contended — and  this  was  the 
position  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations — ^that  in  return  for 
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this  unusual  and  immensely  valuable  privilege  granted  the  seller, 
the  buyer,  if  he  does  not  receive  middling  cotton,  should  at  least 
receive  cotton  of  a  fair  equivalent  in  money  value.  In  a  word,  they 
contend  that  the  contract  differences  between  middling  cotton,  the 
basis  grade,  and  other  tenderable  grades  shall  always  conform  to 
the  real  differences  existing  in  the  spot  market,  under  competition. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  buyer  will  be  protected 
from  loss.  If  he  buys  his  future  contract  at  10  cents  per  pound, 
and  at  the  time  of  delivery  is  tendered  middling,  he  must,  of 
course,  pay  that  price,  even  though  middling  in  the  spot  market  be 
selling  at  only  5  cents.  The  contention  is  that  if  the  buyer  is 
tendered  other  grades  than  middling  he  should  not  be  forced  to 
take  them  at  arbitrary  ^^differences"  which  may  aggravate  his  loss, 
but  that  he  should  get  them  at  the  true  differences  on  or  off 
middling  existing  in  the  spot  market  at  time  of  deUvery. 

This  method  of  determining  the  contract  differences,  i.^.,  the 
use  of  actual  differ^ces  prevailing  in  the  spot  market,  and  con- 
veni^tly  called  the  commercial  difference  system,  is  the  only 
system  ever  employed  or  even  seriously  considered  on  two  of  the 
world's  leading  cotton  exchanges,  those  at  Liverpool  and  New 
Orleans.  Moreover,  it  was  for  many  years  the  only  system  em- 
ployed at  New  York.  Gradually,  however,  the  diminishing  stock 
of  cotton  at  New  York  and  the  attendant  difficulties  in  accurate 
determination  of  grade  differences,  together  with  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  manipulating  such  differences  in  order  to  deceive  arbi- 
tration committees,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  commercial 
difference  principle.  A  revision  committee  (the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  Quotations  of  Spot  Cotton)  was  created  with  power 
to  fix  the  contract  grade  differences  for  definite  periods.  At  first, 
monthly  revision  dates  were  provided,  except  in  the  summer  season ; 
but  from  1897  on,  until  very  recently,  only  two  revisions  yearly 
were  permitted — one  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  hold- 
ing good  until  the  third  Wednesday  of  November,  and  the  second 
holding  from  November  until  the  following  September.  In  prac- 
tice, meetings  of  the  revision  committee,  especially  the  September 
sessions,  frequently  resulted  in  no  change  in  the  contract  differ- 
ences. Consequently,  these  differences  often  remained  unaltered 
for  a  full  year  or  more. 

Here,  then,  was  a  system  of  committee  fiat  arbitrarily  injected 
into  a  mechanism  for  handling  commerce  in  a  great  staple.  Like 
many  other  fiat  experiments  in  trade,  it  failed  miserably.  The  law 
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of  supply  and  demand  operates,  of  course,  on  the  relative  values 
of  the  different  grades  as  well  as  on  the  value  of  middling  itself. 
Consequently,  from  time  to  time  the  fiat  differences  of  the  exchange 
inevitably  became  out  of  line  with  the  differences  in  the  spot 
market  and  one  or  another  of  the  contract  grades  thereby  became 
overvalued  as  compared  with  middling.  That  is,  the  fiat  difference 
to  be  added  to  the  contract  price  for  a  grade  better  than  middling 
would  be  greater  than  the  difference  for  the  same  grade  in  the 
spot  market,  or  the  difference  to  be  deducted  for  a  lower  grade 
would  be  less. 

The  seller,  having  full  decision  as  to  the  selection  of  grades  for 
the  delivery,  naturally  will  deliver  the  overvalued  grades.  In 
practice,  it  is  true,  comparatively  little  cotton  is  delivered  on  ex- 
change contracts.  But  the  underlying  principle  of  the  contract  is 
that  cotton  may  be  delivered,  and  must  be  delivered  if  the  buyer 
demands  it.  Otherwise  operations  in  cotton  futures  would  be 
open  to  all  the  objections  of  bucket-shop  trading.  No  real  friend 
of  the  cotton  exchanges  would  for  a  moment  deny  this  underlying 
principle. 

Knowing  that  the  contract  differences  could  not  be  changed 
until  the  next  revision  date  and  fearing  the  delivery  of  overvalued 
grades,  the  holder  of  contracts  at  such  times  tried  to  escape  loss 
by  selling  out  his  contract.  But  the  next  buyer  aimed  to  protect 
himself  by  reducing  his  bid  below  the  price  he  would  be  willing  to 
pay  if  the  differences  were  identical  with  those  in  the  spot  market. 
Thus  there  was  caused  an  artificial  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  contract* 

Of  course,  certain  grades  might  be  undervalued,  but  since  the 
seller  has  complete  choice  as  to  deliverable  grades,  the  ordinary 
result  of  this  is  simply  to  exclude  such  undervalued  grades  from 
contract  delivery  for  the  time  being.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
trouble  over  grade  differences  has  come  from  overvaluation  and 
not  undervaluation. 

The  evils  of  this  overvaluation  of  grades  and  depreciation  of  the 
contract  are  twofold:  first,  they  produce  an  undue  disparity 
between  the  contract  price  (for  a  current-month  future)  and  the 
current  spot  price  of  middling,  and  largely  destroy  the  value  of 
the  future  market  for  "hedging,**  its  most  legitimate  function; 
second,  this  depreciated  and  distorted  price  of  the  future  contract, 
flashed  over  the  world  day  by  day,  causes  great  confusion  and  in- 
tense irritation  in  the  cotton  trade. 
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Take  first  the  effect  on  hedging.  Practically  all  cotton  men  are 
agreed  that  the  paramount  function  of  the  cotton-future  market 
is  to  provide  a  ^^hedge"  for  the  cotton  merchant.  The  essence  of 
a  hedge  operation  is  the  balancing  of  a  speculative  loss  in  the 
spot  market  by  a  speculative  gain  in  futures  (or  vice  versa)  in 
such  manner  that  a  cotton  merchant  may  largely  eliminate  specu* 
lative  risks  for  himself  and  reckon  with  substantial,  though  not 
complete,  certainty  on  a  trading  margin  or  commission.  The 
theory  is  that  if  cotton  which  he  buys  in  the  spot  market  ahead  of 
orders  from  mills  declines,  then  a  future  contract  sold  on  the  ex* 
change  will  likewise  decline  in  substantially  the  same  measure. 
Thus,  broadly  speaking,  his  loss  on  spot  cotton  is  offset  or  balanced 
by  a  profit  on  the  exchange  contract  sold  as  a  hedge.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  cotton  advances,  the  speculative  profit  thereon  will 
presiunably  be  offset  by  a  loss  on  the  future  contract  which  must  be 
bought  back  at  a  loss.  Although  the  merchant  could  deliver  his 
cotton  on  contract,  if  of  tenderable  grade,  ordinarily  he  does  not 
want  to  do  this  as  he  needs  it  for  private  transactions  with  spinners. 
He  uses  the  exchange  contract  merely  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a 
speculative  loss.  In  return  for  this  protection  he  is  willing  to  fore- 
go a  speculative,  as  distinct  from  a  trading,  profit.  He  allows  for 
such  a  trading  profit  or  commission,  of  course,  in  naming  the  price 
at  which  he  will  sell  to  the  spinner.  Largely  owing  to  the  substan- 
tial protection  which  the  hedging  function  has  afforded  when  the 
future  system  has  operated  normally,  this  commission  of  the  mer- 
chant has  been  sharply  reduced.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bales  are  ordinarily  handled  at  a  middleman's  charge  of  not  over 
60  cents  per  bale — often  less.  At.  10  cents  per  pound  for  cotton, 
this  is  only  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  value.  This  means  that  the 
benefits  of  hedging  extend  to  the  spinner,  and  presumably  through 
him  to  the  consumer. 

Absolute  protection  by  hedging  cannot  be  secured,  and,  in- 
deed, complete  protection  is  possible,  even  in  theory,  only  for 
middling  cotton,  the  basis  grade.  But  since  fluctuations  in  the 
^differences"  for  other  grades  are  ordinarily  small  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  price  of  middling,  the  merchant  relies  on  his 
future  contract,  bought  or  sold  as  a  hedge,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
afford  him  a  very  substantial  protection. 

It  is  clear  that  the  successful  conduct  of  such  hedging  opera- 
tions depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonably  constant  margin 
or  parity  between  the  price  of  middling  cotton  in  the  spot  market 
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and  the  price  of  basis  middling  contracts  on  the  exchange.  In 
particular,  the  price  of  the  "current**  or  "sp6t  month"  future 
should  mckintain  a  fairly  constant  parity  with  the  current  spot  price 
of  middling.  There  is  ordinarily  a  small  margin  to  compensate  the 
buyer  for  expense  and  trouble  in  disposing  of  a  mixed  assortment 
of  grades  such  as  may  be  expected  on  contract  deliveries. 

Obviously,  anything  which  irregularly  depreciates  the  value  of 
the  future  contract  in  its  relation  to  middling  impairs  the  useful- 
ness of  the  contract  as  a  hedge.  This  has  happened  repeatedly 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  when  the  fiat  differences  of  the 
exchange  have  become  out  of  line  with  those  in  the  spot  market. 
An  aggravated  instance  occurred  in  the  season  of  1906-1907  when 
the  margin  between  the  price  of  middling  cotton  and  of  current 
futures  widened  from  about  %  cent  to  nearly  2  cents.  This  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  revision  committee  to 
make  the  contract  differences  off  for  low  grades  correspond  with 
unusuaUy  wide  differences  in  the  spot  market  at  the  time,  and  to 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  further  revision  during  the  rest  of  the 
cotton  season. 

This  abnormal  widening  of  the  margin  resulted  in  enormous 
losses  to  hedging  merchants.  In  the  face  of  an  advancing  tendency 
in  the  spot  price  of  middling,  their  future  contracts  declined 
heavily.  Thus,  contracts  bought  as  a  hedge  not  only  failed  to 
protect  them  but  proved  a  source  of  added  loss.  Speculative 
buyers,  of  course,  suffered  also.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
these  were  speedily  wiped  out — a  veritable  slaughter  of  innocents. 
Since  the  fiat  differences  could  not  be  changed  for  nearly  a  year 
no  one  was  ready  to  receive  cotton  on  contract.  There  was  a 
strong  demand  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  revision  committee's 
decision,  but  under  the  rules  of  the  exchange  this  could  not  be 
had.  Instead,  the  erroneous  differences  of  necessity  worked  them- 
selves out  through  the  contract  price,  bringing  loss  or  disaster  to 
all  holders  of  cratracts. 

Those  who  defend  such  arbitrary  fixing  of  grade  differences  for 
long  periods  rely  in  the  main,  or  at  least  in  large  part,  upon  the 
contention  that  the  seller  must  have  a  "calculable"  contract.  In 
other  words,  that  the  seller  who  intends  to  ship  cotton  to  New  York 
from  the  South  must  know  in  advance  what  he  will  receive  for  the 
particular  grades  which  he  is  to  deliver.  If,  when  the  seller  made 
his  contract,  he  named  the  grades  which  he  would  deliver,  the 
case  would  be  different.    But  ordinarily  the  seller  himself  does 
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not  know,  when  he  enters  into  his  future  contract,  what  grades 
he  will  deliver.  This,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  why  sellers  want  a 
basis  contract.  Since  fixed  contract  difiFerences  are  bound  to  be  out 
of  line,  more  or  less  frequently,  with  the  true  differences,  a  depre- 
ciated contract  price  follows  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequ^ce. 
In  short,  the  argument  of  a  "calculable"  contract  means  that  the 
effort  to  protect  the  few  sellers  who  actually  ship  cotton  to  New 
York  will  more  or  less  constantly  disorganize  the  future  market 
to  the  injury  of  the  vast  number  of  others  using  the  market, 
either  for  purposes  of  hedging  or  for  speculation.  The  arbitrary 
injection  of  this  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  market  means 
that  intelligent  speculation  becomes  more  or  less  impossible.  Since 
the  buyer  cannot  know  what  kind  of  cotton  he  will  receive  he 
cannot  adjust  his  operations  to  meet  a  future  change  in  grade 
differences  in  the  spot  market.  Under  the  commercial  difference 
system  the  buyer  of  contracts  should  not  be  affected  by  changes  in 
the  differences. 

Not  only  may  such  fiat  differences  cause  loss  to  the  speculator 
and  to  the  non-speculative  cotton  merchant,  but  they  also  tend  to 
injure  the  cotton  producer  and  the  spinner.  The  distorted  future 
prices  brought  about  by  such  differences  inject  disorder  and  irrita- 
tion into  the  cotton  trade  the  world  over. 

The  cotton  producer  in  a  great  number  of  cases  sells  his  crop 
at  so  many  points — ^hundredths  of  a  c^t — on  or  off  the  price  of 
New  York  futures.  (These  points  on  or  off  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  contract  differences.)  Hence  a  distortion  of  the  future 
price  tends,  at  least,  to  affect  the  price  he  receives  for  his  cotton. 
Elaborate  price  studies  given  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations show  that  in  the  main  the  infiuence  of  such  distorted 
future  prices  is  overcome  by  competition,  which  forces  the  buying 
merchant  to  pay  more  points  on  (or  fewer  points  off),  as  the 
future  price  is  arbitrarily  depressed.  But  it  is  reasonably  clear 
that  during  the  process  of  adjustment  a  real  and  at  times  prob- 
ably a  substantial  injury  is  done  the  producer.  And  whether 
the  injury  is  real  or  fancied,  great  or  small,  this  distorted  future 
price  has  been  a  red  rag  to  cotton  producer  and  to  spinner  alike. 
Denunciation  of  such  distorted  future  quotations  in  the  South  has 
often  been  violent.  Yet  it  is  hardly  more  severe  than  a  formal 
resolution  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 
adopted  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1908,  in  part  as  follows : 
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It  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of  buyers  of 
goods^  particularly  buyers  for  export^  base  their  ideas  of  the  value  of 
goods  upon  contract  quotations  on  the  New  York  exchange^  and  that 
diese  buyers  are  wholly  misled^  therefore,  as  to  the  cost  of  raw 
material  in  the  manufactures.  Being  thus  misled,  it  takes  a  constant 
effort  on  their  part  to  keep  prices  of  the  manufactured  article  from 
falling  below  what  the  manufacturer  can  possibly  sell  at.  Under  such 
circumstances  erroneous  market  quotations  become  a  curse  to  the 
manufacturer  and  to  the  producer,  and  we  feel  that  the  New  York 
exchange  must  rectify  its  contract  so  as  to  make  the  contract  responsive 
to  the  spot  condition. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  more  serious  evils  which  have  resulted 
from  the  discredited  methods  formerly  employed  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange.  Under  fiat  differences  an  element  of  vagueness 
is  injected  into  the  contract,  making  the  hedge  a  doubtful  protec- 
tion and  diffusing  uncertainty  through  commercial  transactions 
in  cotton  the  world  over.  Under  commercial  differences,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  future  contract  should  be  closely  responsive  to 
changes  in  the  price  of  middling  cotton  for  similar  deliveries. 

It  has  been  objected,  by  defenders  of  the  fiat  difference  system, 
that  disturbances  of  the  future  market  under  commercial  differ- 
ences at  New  Orleans  and  Liverpool  have  been  as  severe  as  those 
at  New  York.  So  far  as  the  New  Orleans  market  is  concerned, 
this  charge  is  effectively  refuted  by  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations.  At  times  the  normal  relationship  of  future  and 
spot  quotations  has  not  been  maintained  there.  This  is  appar- 
ently due  in  part  to  the  limited  volume  of  dealings  in  futures  in 
New  Orleans,  making  that  market  sensitive  to  errors  in  differences 
or  to  clique  manipulation.  The  important  point  is  that  if  errors 
occur  at  New  Orleans  there  is  opportunity  to  correct  them  at 
once.  That  such  correction  has  not  always  been  immediate  must 
be  charged  to  human  frailty  or  inertia,  and  not  to  an  inherent  vice 
in  the  contract  itself.  Similar  explanations  apply  to  the  Liver- 
pool market.  There  is  the  added  consideration  that  the  Liverpool 
contract  has  attempted  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  "extra 
staple*'  cotton,  i.e.,  cotton  of  extra  long  fibre.  Such  cotton  often 
fluctuates  in  value  very  sharply.  A  difference  of  even  1/16  of  an 
inch  in  length  may  in  some  seasons  mean  a  difference  of  over  a 
cent  a  pound  in  value.  More  important,  there  is  often  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  arbitrators  who  pass  on  contract  deliveries, 
not  only  as  to  the  value  of  such  cotton  but  even  as  to  the  exact 
length.    This  causes  uncertainty  and  inconsistency  in  the  awards 
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of  arbitrators  and  at  times  has  severely  disturbed  the  value  of  the 
Liverpool  contract  in  its  relation  to  spot  middling. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  forbid  or  at  least  dis- 
courage the  tender  of  such  troublesome  cotton  on  exchange  con- 
tracts. This  was  done  at  both  New  York  and  New  Orleans  by 
limiting  the  allowances  to  be  added  to  the  contract  price  for 
cotton  of  extra  staple  length  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  This  was  virtually  a  penalty  and  ordinarily  kept  such 
cotton  out  of  deliveries.  Under  a  recent  amendment  to  its  rules, 
moreover,  the  New  York  exchange  makes  no  allowance  whatever 
for  extra  staple  cotton  unless  this  is  permitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

However,  whether  the  conunercial  difference  system  has  worked 
well  or  badly  at  New  Orleans  or  Liverpool  becomes  a  question  more 
or  less  academic  beside  the  practical  consideration  that  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  is  perforce  committed  to  its  re-adoption. 
The  real  problem  now  is  to  assure  the  commercial  difference  sys- 
tem at  New  York  a  thorough  and  fair  test.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  contract  differences  are  ascertained 
from  day  to  day.  Recognizing  that  the  narrowness  of  the  spot 
market  may  at  times,  or  even  frequently,  fail  to  afford  sufficient 
basis  for  close  determination  of  differences,  the  Cotton  Futures  act 
provides  that  in  this  event  these  differences  ^Shall  be  determined 
by  the  average  actual  commercial  differences,"  on  the  sixth  day 
prior  to  the  date  of  delivery  "in  the  spot  markets  of  not  less  than 
five  places  designated  for  the  purpose  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.*' 

A  practical  difficulty  arises  here  because  these  differences  must, 
under  the  act,  be  based  on  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  whereas  these  standards  have  not  yet 
come  into  general  use  in  Southern  spot  markets.  To  meet  this 
situation  the  act  confers  power  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
prescribe  rules  by  which  the  differences  for  such  grades  as  he  may 
select  in  the  open  market  shall  in  effect  be  translated  or  modified  on 
terms  which  will  make  them  applicable  to  the  official  standards. 

This,  it  may  be  objected,  is  merely  the  substitution  of  the  fiat 
of  a  government  official  for  the  fiat  of  an  exchange  committee. 
But  there  is  this  vital  distinction:  the  differences  ascertained  by 
or  under  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  be  changed 
in  twenty-four  hours  if  shown  to  be  erroneous,  whereas  the  fiat 
differences  of  the  revision  committee  established  on  the  third  Wed- 
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nesday  of  November  could  not  be  changed  by  the  committee,  or 
even  by  the  exchange  itself,  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  classification  of  cotton  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  exact 
science,  and  doubtless  differences  established  under  the  Cotton 
Futures  act  will  at  times  be  challenged.  A  speedy  adoption  of 
the  official  government  standards  in  all  large  spot  markets  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  act. 

Since,  ordinarily,  changes  in  the  actual  differences  from  day  to 
day  or  even  from  week  to  week  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent, 
the  margin  of  error  in  ascertaining  or  approximating  that  fraction 
should  always  be  small  and  usually  trifling.  A  repetition  of  the 
experience  of  1906-1907,  when  the  New  York  contract  differences 
for  certain  grades  became  a  cent  or  more  out  of  line  with  those 
in  the  spot  market,  should  be  virtually  impossible. 

Therefore,  while  no  system  can  be  ideal  in  actual  operation, 
a  vast  improvement  is  wholly  practicable  if  the  cotton  trade  and 
especially  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  will  sincerely  co- 
operate with  the  federal  government.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  recent  changes  in  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  the  exchange,  and 
the  tenor  of  recent  committee  reports  give  assurance  of  such 
cooperation.  It  should  be  recognized  in  this  connection  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  members  of  that  exchange,  at  times  even  a 
majority,  have  long  favored  a  reform  of  its  contract.  But  as 
the  exchange  by-laws  required  a  larger  vote  on  this  matter,  earlier 
attempts  at  reform  were  unsuccessful. 

While  the  provisions  for  establishing  grade  differences  are  by 
far  the  most  vital  features  of  the  Cotton  Futures  act,  several  oth- 
ers should  tend  to  material  improvement  in  organized  speculation 
in  cotton.  One  of  these,  apparently  trifling,  but  really  of  great 
importance,  is  the  clause  in  section  6,  stipulating  that  every  bale 
of  cotton  delivered  on  contract  be  identified  with  its  grade. 

Hitherto  no  such  bale-by-bale  identification  has  been  made  at 
New  York.  While  the  receiver  of  cotton  on  contract  was  fur- 
nished a  list  of  the  number  of  bales  of  each  grade  in  a  tender,  he 
had  no  ready  means  of  telling  which  bales  were  of  a  particular 
grade.  He  would  ordinarily  have  to  sample  an  entire  "lot,** 
which  on  the  average  includes  about  10  bales  but  which  may  run 
anywhere  from  1  to  100  bales.  This  is  an  expensive  and  cumber- 
some process.  It  is  claimed  that  methods  of  warehousing  in 
New  York,  particularly  the  placing  of  cotton  in  high  tiers  (due 
to  heavy  cost  of  rent),  make  it  impracticable  to  employ  a  bale- 
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by-bale  identification  with  grade,  by  means  of  tag  or  otherwise. 
That  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  here  may  be  conceded.  Ap- 
parently it  will  now  be  determined  by  actual  test  instead  of  fruit- 
less debate  whether  this  difficulty  is  insurmountable.  Such  identi- 
fication, it  may  be  noted,  was  recommended  some  years  ago  by  a 
^committee  of  the  exchange  as  entirely  feasible. 

Assurance  that  these  various  improvements  will  be  actually 
secured  rests  largely  on  the  powers  of  interference  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Not  only  may  he  prescribe  the  methods  of 
determining  contract  differences  but  he  is  constituted  an  lunpire, 
or  referee,  in  disputes  over  grade.  Back  of  this  is  the  prohibitive 
tax  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  contracts  which  fail  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  act. 

To  business  men  who  regret  the  steady  tendency  toward  more 
and  more  government  regulation — as  distinct  from  government 
supervision — of  commercial  transactions,  the  power  thus  con- 
ferred on  a  Cabinet  officer  appears  unfortunate.  Whether  it  will 
lead  to  still  closer  control  of  cotton  exchanges  or,  extending  be- 
yond them,  involve  other  speculative  exchanges  as  well,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  question  prompted  by  this  new  legis- 
lation. It  should  be  unnecessary  to  elaborate  the  moral  that 
adorns  the  tale. 


LUTHEB  CONANT,  Jb. 
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On  March  SI,  191S,  Congress  enacted  a  law  directing  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  investigate,  ascertain,  and  report 
the  value  of  all  property  owned  or  used  by  every  common  carrier 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act.  The 
commission  is  required  to  report  in  detail  as  to  each  piece  of 
property,  "the  original  cost  to  date,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new, 
the  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
methods  by  which  these  several  costs  are  obtained,  and  the  reasons 
for  their  differences,  if  any."    The  act  provides  further: 

The  commission  shall  in  like  manner  ascertain  and  report  separately 
other  values^  and  elements  of  value^  if  any^  of  the  property  of  snch 
common  carrier,  and  an  analysis  of  the  methods  of  valuation  employed, 
and  of  the  reasons  for  any  differences  between  any  such  value,  and 
each  of  the  foregoing  cost  values. 

Second.  Such  investigation  and  report  shall  state  in  detail  and 
separately  from  improvements,  the  original  cost  of  all  lands,  rights  of 
way,  and  terminals  owned  or  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  conmion  car- 
rier, and  ascertained  as  of  the  time  of  dedication  to  public  use,  and 
the  present  value  of  the  same,  and  separately  the  original  and  present 
cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or  of  purchase  in  excess  of  such 
original  cost  or  present  value. 

Third.  Such  investigation  and  report  shall  show  separately  the 
property  held  for  purposes  other  than  those  of  a  common  carrier,  and 
the  original  cost  and  present  value  of  same,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  methods  of  valuation  employed. 

The  broad  requirements  of  the  act  place  a  stupendous  task  on 
the  commission  and  on  the  railroads.  The  necessity  of  concentra- 
tion of  effort  and  of  codperation  between  the  government  authori- 
ties and  the  carriers  was  manifest  from  the  outset.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  promptly  organized  a  department  of  val- 
uation, which  is  being  assisted  by  a  general  conference  committee 
of  railroad  presidents,  by  engineering  committees  of  the  railroads, 
and  by  the  valuation  departments  of  the  individual  companies. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  progress  in  outlining 
definite  policies  and  procedure  has  been  slow.  Conferences  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  commission  and  of  the  railroads  will 
result  in  definite  and  standard  instructions  regarding  certain  mat- 
ters of  procedure.  But  the  important  economic  problems  involved 
in  the  question  of  valuation  have  not  been  worked  out;  and  this 
paper  is  concerned  with  the  difficulties  in  solving  these  problems. 
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One  of  the  principal  sources  of  difficulty  which  will  probably 
be  met  throughout  the  whole  task  of  valuation  is  the  lack  of  definite 
terminology.  There  is  nothing  in  the  congressional  act  to  indicate 
that  any  limitation  upon  the  meaning  of  ^^value''  was  intended,  or 
that  ^^value"  in  its  broadest  sense  was  not  meant,  or  that  the 
valuation  is  to  be  for  any  particular  purpose.  The  legal  theory 
of  fair  value  is  comparatively  new.  The  Supreme  Court  in  a 
frequently  quoted  opinion  {Smith  v.  Ames)  has  laid  down  certain 
elements  of  value,  but  has  not  weighed  them  in  any  definite  scale.^ 
Moreover,  in  the  numerous  opinions  of  courts,  commissions,  and 
legislatures,  there  is  a  constant  and  seemingly  imavoidable  con* 
fusion  of  "cost"  and  "value."  This  has  resulted  in  a  distortion 
of  the  economic  concept  of  value,  and  a  substitution  of  engineering 
and  accounting  opinions  for  the  standard  dicta  of  classical 
economists.  The  terms  "physical  value"  and  "fair  value" — ^now 
so  flagrantly  misused — have  not  the  definiteness  of  concept  which 
economists  of  the  past  generation  considered  essential  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  economic  doctrine. 

Merely  to  summarize  the  many  conflicting  definitions  of  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  "cost"  and  "value"  requires  greater  space  than  is 
afforded  by  this  paper.  Dr.  Whitten,  in  his  excellent  treatise,^ 
attempted  to  cover  the  field  fully,  but  since  its  first  publication, 
in  1912,  so  many  new  opinions  have  been  uttered  and  so  much  new 
material  accumulated  that  he  has  recently  issued  a  supplementary 
volmne.  There  is  evidence  in  the  Valuation  act  that  Congress  leg- 
islated with  no  fixed  ideas  regarding  the  elements  of  "cost"  and 
"value."  The  broad  scope  of  the  law  has  led  Mr.  Prouty,  director 
of  valuation,  to  interpret  it  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
engineering  problem. 

It  is  for  the  commission  to  marshal  every  fact  obtainable  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  condition  and  the  past  history  of  our  railways,  and 
from  a  just  consideration  of  all  these  facts  to  determine  the  fair  values 
of  all  the  properties  today.* 

*  The  elements  of  "fair  value**  as  stated  by  Justice  Harlan  are:  '^he  original 
cost  of  construction,  the  amoimt  expended  in  permanent  improvements^  the 
amount  and  market  value  of  bonds  and  stock,  the  present  as  compared  with 
the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  probable  earning  capacity  under  par- 
tfeular  rates  prescribed  by  statute,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet  operating 
expenses  are  aU  matUrs  for  eomideration  and  are  to  be  given  such  weight 
as  Is  Just  and  right" 

•  Valuation  of  PvbKe  Service  Corporatione. 

'Address  delivered  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes,  Feb.  11,  19U        Age  Gaz.,  Feb.  IS,  19U). 
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Some  of  the  matters  requiring  careful  consideration  before  the 
work  of  federal  valuation  is  completed  are: 

1.  The  basis  of  "reproduction  cost"; 

2.  The  so-called  non-physical  costs; 

8.  The  basis  of  determining  depreciation  and  appreciation; 
4.  The  valuation  of  right-of-way  and  other  real  estate. 

1.  The  basis  of  reproduction  cost.  The  Valuation  act  requires 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  to  investigate  and  to  report 
in  detail  the  "cost  of  reproduction  new  and  the  cost  of  reproduce 
tion  less  depreciation."  Inasmuch  as  the  "cost  of  production" 
in  many  public  utility  controversies  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
"fair  value  for  rate  making  purposes,"  the  estimate  of  repro- 
duction cost  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  commission  as  the  most 
serious  problem  of  its  valuation  work.^  The  initial  task  is  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  conception  of  "reproduction  cost."  At 
the  present  time  there  are  niunerous  conceptions.  Cost  of  re- 
production may  mean  the  cost  of  a  substantially  identical  repro- 
duction of  the  existing  plant;  it  may  mean  cost  of  a  substitute 
plant  of  the  most  modem  approved  design  capable  of  performing 
the  same  service  as  the  existing  plant ;  or  the  cost  (at  present  prices 
of  land,  labor,  and  materials)  of  reproducing  the  existing  plant 
under  the  actual  conditions  of  its  original  construction. 

Discussion  of  reproduction  cost  may  be  confined  to  one  question, 
namely,  whether  the  estimate  should  be  based  on  the  actual  con* 
ditions  under  which  the  property  was  promoted  and  built,  or 
whether  present  conditions  of  construction  and  organization  shaU 
be  assumed.  Mr.  H.  P.  Gillette,  an  engineer  of  considerable 
valuation  experience,  holds  that  the  appraiser  must  base  his  ap* 
praisal  on  the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  property  was 
built  and  operated: 

If  trees  were  cleared,  tiken  he  must  allow  for  the  cost  of  clearing, 
thougli  not  a  tree  may  now  be  standing.  If  streets  were  graded,  then 
the  grading  must  be  estimated,  although  to-day  the  entire  city  is  as 
level  as  a  floor.  If  quicksand  was  encountered  in  laying  a  pipe  line, 
then  the  added  cost  of  excavating  it  must  be  allowed  even  though 
subsequent  works  have  drained  the  line  so  that  it  no  longer  has  a  yard* 
of  quicksand.  If  money  was  spent  to  educate  the  public  to  the  use  of 
the  conmiodity  sold  by  the  corporation,  then  the  money  is  a  develop- 

*  Circuit  Judge  Saiidbom»  hi  Shepherd  v.  Norihem  Paeifle  BaUwof  Co* 
(184  Fed.  765),  held  that  the  **inaster  rightly  decided  that  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing this  property  new  was  a  more  rational  and  reliable  measure  of  its  real 
value  than  the  original  cost  of  its  acquisition  or  the  market  values  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  companies;  and  upon  that  basis  he  made  his  findings.** 
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ment  expense  which  must  be  allowed  even  though  the  expense  would 
not  be  incurred  hy  a  new  corporation  of  like  character.  If  the  corpor- 
ation has  built  raUway  lines  to  develop  a  country  and  has  not  only  spent 
money  to  get  people  to  settle  there  but  has  experienced  deficits  below 
a  fair  return  on  its  investment  until  the  country  has  become  sufficiently 
populated^  then  this  development  expense  must  be  allowed/ 

This  theory  is  opposed  by  those  who  contend  that  "reproduc- 
tion" means  replacement  and  has  reference  only  to  the  present.  So 
varied  have  been  the  opinions  on  this  point  that  Dr.  Whitten  in 
a  recent  article  proposes  a  compromise;  namely,  "normal  actual 
cost.***  This  would  allow  for  actual  cost  of  reproduction  only 
when  the  conditions  under  which  the  property  was  constructed 
were  normal  conditions. 

The  assumption  of  "reproduction  cost**  under  present  condi- 
tions entails  a  proper  and  careful  computation  of  "unit  prices** 
in  addition  to  the  task  of  estimating  the  ratio  of  contingent  and 
other  non-physical  costs.  The  replacement  cost  is  the  sum  of 
money  which  would  have  to  be  expended  at  the  present  time  to 
reproduce  a  physical  property  identical  with  that  in  existence 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  In  arriving  at  the  cost 
an  inventory  of  the  entire  physical  property  must  be  made  and 
to  every  unit  found  in  the  plant  must  be  applied  costs  represen- 
tative of  what  would  have  to  be  paid  today  for  the  material  and 
for  the  labor  necessary  to  place  the  material  in  the  position  now 
occupied  by  the  existing  plant.  Thus,  the  estimate  of  unit  costs 
involves  (a)  a  determination  of  the  price  of  physical  material 
and  equipment  at  the  place  of  erection,  (b)  the  cost  of  labor  of 
placement,  including  engineering,  supervision,  wastes,  and  con- 
tingencies, and  (c)  expense  due  to  lapse  of  time  represented  by 
interest  on  capital  during  construction. 

The  estimates  of  unit  prices  of  material  are  naturally  based  on 
current  market  quotations,  with  the  addition  of  the  cost  of 
handling  and  of  carriage.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  William  J. 
Wilgus  in  the  valuation  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  materials 
may  be  of  two  classes  with  respect  to  prices:  (a)  those  that  rise 
and  fall  with  financial  and  industrial  conditions  and  should  there- 
fore be  based  on  averages  over  a  period  of  years ;  and  (b)  those 
that  show  an  upward  price  tendency,  such  as  ties,  piling,  lumber, 
ballast,  etc    The  reproduction  cost  of  the  latter  is  more  properly 


*Proe€€dmg$  of  the  AtMrioan  SoeUty  of  Civil  Engin€€r$,  vol  LXXIII» 
p.  388. 

"''Fair  Value  for  Rate  Parposes^"  Harvard  Law  Review,  voL  XXIII»  p.  18. 
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based  on  current  quotations  at  the  time  of  valuation.  In  all  cases 
it  is  essential  to  add  to  or  include  in  the  estimated  price,  the  cost 
of  carriage,  handling,  and  storing.  In  estimating  this  class  of 
supplementary  expenses,  it  is  logically  to  be  assumed  that  the 
facilities  of  the  transportation  company  undergoing  valuation  do 
not  exist.  In  other  words,  ^^proper  additions  should  be  made  to 
current  prices  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  correct  unit  prices 
for  the  railway  and  its  branches  if  these  were  assumed  as  being 
blotted  out'*^ 

Another  supplementary  item  of  expense  likely  to  be  overlooked 
in  estimates  of  reproduction  cost  is  the  incidental  waste  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  having  surplus  supplies  of  materials  on  the 
ground.  The  removal  of  small  unused  portions  is  frequently 
uneconomical.  On  the  other  hand,  a  deficiency  in  supplies,  though 
of  very  small  amount,  may  result  in  loss  of  time  and  added  costs. 
Abandonment  of  surplus  materials  such  as  unused  ballast  and 
cement,  broken  bundles  of  shingles,  cut  timber,  and  the  like,  is  an 
incidental  feature  of  all  construction  and  therefore  an  element  of 
reproduction  cost. 

Unit  prices  of  labor  are  far  more  difficult  to  determine  in 
estimates  of  reproduction  cost  than  are  material  prices.  On  a 
large  piece  of  work,  such  as  the  building  of  a  trunk  line  railroad, 
it  cannot  properly  be  assumed  that  the  labor  supply  is  as  readily 
available  as  on  a  small  piece  of  construction.  For  not  only  is  there 
a  limited  labor  supply  relative  to  the  demand,  but  also  inability 
to  obtain  the  most  competent  contractors  on  all  parts  of  the  work. 
This  condition  was  experienced  in  the  building  of  the  first  New 
York  City  subways,  when  the  intensified  demand  for  certain  classes 
of  labor  led  to  the  payment  of  wages  much  above  the  prevailing 
rates.  Moreover,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  times  of  industrial 
prosperity  and  increased  demand  for  labor,  inefficient  employees, 
who  in  dull  times  would  not  be  accepted,  come  in  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  efficient,  resulting  in  higher  costs  relative  to  productivity. 
Matters  of  this  kind  do  not  admit  of  exact  mathematical  com- 
putation, yet  due  consideration  must  be  given  them  in  equitable  ap- 
praisals of  "reproduction  value.'* 

S.  Nonrphyncal  costs.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  whatever 
policy  of  valuation  is  adopted,  full  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
the  so-called  non-physical  costs.    These  expenses   are  usually 

B.  WiUougbby  in  Prooesdings  of  the  American  Society  of  CfivU  Engv- 
neere  (April,  1914),  p.  1161. 
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classified  as  interest,  engineering,  and  contingencies.  They  com- 
prise all  outlays  involved  in  the  inauguration,  acquisition,  as- 
sembling, SLad  installing  of  the  physical  factors  of  a  plant  or 
property.  Such  charges  are  inseparable  parts  of  the  cost  of 
placement,  but  bear  no  fixed  relation  to  the  cost  of  materials  or 
of  labor.  Unless  records  of  actual  outlays  are  available,  therefore, 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  establishing  a  proper  basis 
for  their  computation.  In  public  utility  valuations  made  by  state 
authorities,  the  ^^non-physical"  costs  have  varied  from  6  per  cent 
to  86  per  cent  of  the  physical  costs.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  in 
most  cases  there  has  been  no  ^^experience"  basis  for  the  estimate. 
No  means  are  available  for  standardizing  these  costs.  Few  prop- 
erties, however  similarly  constructed  and  similarly  situated,  have 
the  same  rates  of  ^^overhead"  charges.  The  prices  of  rails,  ties, 
bricks,  etc.,  are  readily  obtainable;  freight  charges  are  known; 
and  labor  costs  in  the  placement  of  material  can  be  approximated ; 
but  the  specialized  services  of  deliberating,  planning,  devising, 
promoting,  experimenting,  and  superintending  bear  no  fixed  rel- 
ation to  the  current  cost  of  the  materials  or  to  the  prevailing  rates 
of  wage  remuneration.  Moreover,  time  is  an  important  factor  in 
construction  costs.  The  ^^quantities''  of  time  are  as  much  depend- 
ent on  the  play  of  the  elements  as  on  human  energy. 

The  estimate  of  interest  on  capital  outlay  during  construction  is 
an  exceedingly  complex  problem.  Interest  is  ordinarily  computed 
and  paid  at  semi-annual  intervals.  Accordingly,  if  the  construc- 
tion period  extends  beyond  a  half  year,  the  rate,  to  represent 
^'actual  normal  cost,"  should  be  compounded.  The  absence  of 
compounding  would  mean  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  repro- 
ductive cost  of  large  railroad  systems.  Mr.  Wilgus,  in  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  estimated  that  by  compounding 
interest  during  the  estimated  period  of  construction  on  the  $S6S,- 
000,000  of  capital,  the  total  reproduction  cost  was  enlarged  by 
$18,160,000.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  requirement  of 
compounding  is  imnecessary  because  the  capital  outlay  is  not 
immediate  but  is  made  only  as  the  work  progresses.  It  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  sound  financial  maxim  that  the  capital  required 
for  a  business  enterprise  should  be  fully  available  at  the  outset, 
for  otherwise  costly  delays  may  result  at  some  stage  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  When  capital  is  awaiting  investment,  it  rarely 
receives  a  return  even  approximate  to  that  which  must  be  paid 
for  its  permanent  use. 
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In  estimates  of  reproduction  cost,  the  concept  of  "going  value" 
as  an  element  of  capital  outlay  appears  to  be  assuming  definite 
shape.  Probably  the  best  explanation  of  this  concept  is  contained 
in  a  recent  opinion  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  Public 
Service  Commission  v.  Kings  Cpu/nty  Lighting  Company: 

It  takes  time  to  pat  a  new  enterprise  of  any  magnitude  on  its  feet 
after  the  construction  work  has  been  finished.  .  .  .  The  company 
starts  out  with  the  "bare  bones"  of  the  plants  to  borrow  Justice  Lur- 
ton's  phrase  in  the  Omaha  Water  Works  case  (supra).  By  the  ex- 
penditure of  time^  labor  and  money^  it  coordinates  tiiose  bones  into  an 
efficient  working  organism  and  acquires  a  paying  business.  The  proper 
and  reasonable  cost  of  doing  that^  whether  included  in  operating 
expenses  or  not^  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  investment  of  the  company  as 
the  cost  of  the  physical  property. 

The  investors  in  a  new  enterprise  have  to  be  satisfied  as  a  rule  with 
meager  or  no  returns  while  the  business  is  being  built  up.  In  a  bus- 
iness subject  only  to  the  natural  laws  of  trade^  they  expect  to  make 
up  for  the  early  lean  years  by  large  profits  later.  In  a  business  classi- 
fied among  public  callings^  the  rate-making  power  must  allow  for  the 
losses  during  the  lean  years^  or  their  rate  will  be  confiscatory  and  of 
course  will  drive  investors  from  the  field.  In  the  former  class^  the 
value  of  the  established  business  is  a  part  of  the  "good  will"  and  may 
be  determined  by  taking  a  given  number  of  years'  purchase  of  the 
profits^  or  exchange  value  may  be  considered.  In  the  latter  case^  a 
different  rule  must  be  adopted.  .  .  .  Obviously^  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  to  show  the  actual  experience  of  the  company^  the  original 
investment^  its  earnings  from  the  starts  the  time  actually  required  and 
expenses  incurred  in  building  up  the  business^  all  expenditures  not 
reflected  by  the  present  condition  of  the  physical  property^  the  extent 
to  which  bad  management  or  other  causes  prevented  or  depleted 
earnings  and  any  other  facts  bearing  on  the  question^  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  ultimate  fact  to  be  determined  is  not  the  amount  of  the 
expenditures^  but  the  deficiency  in  the  fair  return  to  the  investors  due 
to  the  causes  under  consideration.' 

In  the  foregoing  opinion  it  is  readily  apparent  that  'Agoing 
value*'  is  closely  akin  to  what  is  frequently  termed  "development 
costs."®    Expenditures  representing  "going  value"  comprise  not 

*The  following  are  important  cases  in  which  "going  value"  has  been  defined: 
National  Water  Work*  v.  Kan9a9  City,  69  Fed.  Rep.  853. 
Kennebec  Water  District  v.  Waterville,  97  Maine  185;  54  All.  6. 
Glouceeter  Water  Svpply  Co,  v.  Glouceeter,  179  Mass.  365  ;  60  N.  E.  977. 
Town  of  Bristol  v.  BrUtol  Water  Works,  93  R.  I.  974;  49  AtL  974. 

Norwich  Oas  6*  Electric  Co,  v.  City  of  Norwich,  76  Conn.  565  ;  57  Atl.  746. 
Omaha  v.  Omaha  Water  Co.,  918  U.  S.  180. 

Public  Service  Oas  Company  v.  PubUo  UtiUty  OofmnUssioners  of  New  Jersey, 
85  N.  J.;  87  Ati.  651. 
"'Going  value,''  however.  Is  frequently  confused  with  ''good-wilL"  Thus 
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only  the  initial  outlays  for  establishing  a  sound  business  on  a 
paying  basis,  but  also  certain  losses  arising  from  property  aban- 
donments and  changes  in  physical  structure  required  to  perform 
properly  the  service  of  transportation.  Thus,  the  losses  caused  by 
changing  a  narrow  gauge  line  to  a  standard  gauge  when  brought 
about  by  a  growth  of  business  stimulated  by  the  initial  road,  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  ^developmental"  cost.  The  business 
furnished  by  the  territory  traversed  when  the  line  was  first  con- 
structed may  not  have  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  capital  outlay 
required  by  a  standard  gauge  with  easy  curves  and  gradients. 
The  building  of  the  narrow  gauge  line,  however,  caused  industrial 
development  and  population  growth  rendering  it  inadequate  and 
entailing  both  an  enlargement  of  the  gauge  and  changes  of  loca- 
tion. The  first  line,  therefore,  was  essential  to  bring  about  the 
construction  of  the  second;  and  on  this  ground  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  the  loss  due  to  the  abandonment  of  one  line  may  be  classed 
as  a  developmental  expense,  and  included  in  the  cost  of  the  new 
line  in  the  same  manner  as  the  false  work  on  a  bridge  is  included 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  permanent  structure.^^ 

One  of  the  so-called  intangible  items  that  is  generally  not 
given  its  proper  weight  in  valuations  of  large  concerns  is  the  cost 
of  assembling  expert  workmen  to  construct,  inaugurate,  and  effi- 
ciently operate  the  enterprise.  In  all  new  business  undertakings 
there  is  generally  heavy  initial  expense  of  training  the  construc- 
tion and  operating  forces.  Accordingly,  operating  efficiency, 
arising  from  a  trained  and  well-disciplined  working  organization, 
is  frequently  the  result  of  actual  investment.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  essential  element  in  the  ^^reproduction  value  of  a  going  con- 
cern." That  it  is  a  neglected  element  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  neither  the  courts  nor  the  general  public  can  comprehend 
fully  all  the  items  of  expenditure  in  the  building  up  of  a  success- 
ful business.  It  is  the  function  of  economists  to  ascertain  all 
of  the  necessary  and  proper  elements  of  cost  or  value  that  are 
involved  in  the  final  completion  of  a  public  utility,  built  in  a  man- 
ner conforming  to  practical  human  experience  with  full  allow- 
ance for  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment. 

the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission  in  a  recent  caset  ''As  we  miderstand 
the  term,  it  means  a  value  due  to  the  fact  that  a  plant  has  consumers 
actually  using  its  product;  that  it  is  in  actual  and  successful  operation  and 
has  attached  to  it  a  developed  business."  See  Public  80rvic0  Regulation,  Sept., 
1914,  p.  509. 

^  For  an  early  estimate  of  the  ''deyeiopmental  cost"  of  a  railroad  system,  see 
Eugene  V.  Smalley,  Hittory  of  the  Northern  Paoifie  RaUroad,  p.  64. 
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8.  Depreciation.  The  Valuation  act  requires  that  an  estimate 
be  made  of  the  ^^cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation/'  The 
meaning  of  the  term  ^4ess  depreciation"  as  used  in  the  act,  the 
methods  appropriate  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  thereof, 
and  the  values  or  elements  of  value  which  may  offset  the  same, 
are  therefore  among  the  prominent  matters  requiring  adjustment 
in  the  valuation  task. 

Provisions  for  losses  in  value  due  to  depreciation  are  a  different 
matter  altogether  in  valuations  from  depreciation  provisions  com- 
mon in  accounting  practice.  This  is  particularly  manifest  in  the 
case  of  a  composite  property  such  as  a  railroad.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Delano  and  Mr.  Richard  J.  Mc- 
Carty^^  that  the  depreciated  conditicm  of  a  railroad  property  in 
use  is  seldom  below  60  per  cent,  and  on  a  property  well  maintained 
the  condition  per  cent  {i.e,,  original  condition  less  depreciation)  is 
not  very  much  below  100  per  cent.  In  ordinary  business  practice, 
provision  for  depreciation  (particularly  when  based  on  so-called 
"mortality  tables'*)  covers  the  cost  of  renewal  when  the  piece  of 
property  in  question  is  expected  to  reach  a  condition  requiring 
renewaL  It  has  no  reference  to  loss  of  original  condition  due  to 
use.  In  other  words,  depreciation  accounting  aims  to  provide  for 
the  replacement  in  bulk  of  the  capital  investment  in  an  item  of 
property  at  the  time  xvhen  such  property  is  no  longer  profitable  to 
retain  in  use.  In  this  way  the  renewal  expense,  as  well  as  the 
^depreciation  expense,  is  prorated  over  the  period  of  the  life  of  the 
use  of  the  property.  This  method  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly 
applied  in  valuation.  In  valuation,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  providing 
for  the  replacement  of  capital  investment.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
determining  the  investment  represented  in  the  property  on  a  definite 
date.  If  the  property  is  absolutely  new,  the  condition  is  100  per 
cent;  but,  since  through  use  or  lapse  of  time  some  deterioration 
from  the  original  condition  may  result,  there  may  be  a  certain  loss 
of  value,  though  not  necessarily.  This  loss  in  condition  has  no 
necessary  relation  to  depreciation  accounting.  Accordingly, 
depreciation  accounts  clinnot  properly  be  used  for  measuring  con- 
dition per  cent.^*   In  the  most  recent  report  (1914)  of  the  com- 

^  F.  A.  Delaius  Application  of  a  Depredation  Charge  in  Railway  Account- 
ing/* in  Joium.  Pol  Eeon,,  voL  16  (Nov.,  1908),  p.  585;  Richard  J.  McCarty, 
Depreciation  of  Railroad  Property  (Kansas  City,  1914). 

^This  opinion  has  been  supported  by  Mr.  Charles  Hansel,  a  valuation 
engineer,  who  holds  that  ''In  the  determination  of  the  present  reasonable 
value  of  the  segregated  parts  of  a  railroad  or  other  public  utility,  we  are  not 
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mittee  on  railroad  valuation  of  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
way Conmiissioners,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween depreciation  as  an  engineering  question  and  as  an  account- 
ing question.    This  report  states : 

From  the  engineering  aspect  we  get  light  upon  depreciation  by  con- 
sidering it  as  a  condition  at  a  given  time  of  a  piece  of  property  as 
compared  to  new.  The  bookkeeping  aspect  has  to  do  with  setting  up 
of  a  bookkeeping  method  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  a  fund  which 
in  a  given  time  on  a  straight  line^  curve  or  other  formula^  will  ac- 
cumulate a  certain  amount  of  money.  One  deals  with  a  theoretical 
condition;  the  other^  with  actaal.  Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to 
determine  the  reproduction  cost  less  depredation^  we  of  necessity  must 
follow  the  condition  per  cent  idea  and  deal  with  the  actnaL 

Mr.  McCarty,  vice-president  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Rail- 
way, in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Depreciation  of  Railroad  Property, 
cites  the  instance  of  one  wooden  trestle  costing  $1000  which  it  is 
necessary  to  renew  each  year,  and  another  trestle  built  at  a  cost 
of  $1600  but  having  an  expectation  of  ten  years'  use.  He  con- 
cludes that  in  the  first  case  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  ten  years 
will  be  $10,000;  and  in  the  second  instance,  but  $1600.  The  ap- 
parent disparity  is  due  to  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
renewal  expose  and  actual  depreciation  or  loss  of  condition. 
With  the  $1000  trestle  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  annual  r^iewal, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  $1600  trestle,  because  of  annual  account- 
ing periods,  there  is  the  element  of  annual  loss  of  condition  over 
ten  years  of  $60  per  year  and  also  the  minimum  cost  of  replace- 
ment, $1000,  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  In  making  a  valuation  of 
the  trestle,  the  minimum  value  in  either  case  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1000.  In  accounting  for  the  investment  rep- 
resented  in  the  trestle  which  is  renewed  annually,  the  books  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  time  just  previous  to  the  renewal  of 
the  trestle,  may  show  full  capital  investment  for  this  item,  or,  in- 
stead, a  renewal  or  reserve  fund  of  $1000.  It  can  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  a  value  of  approximately  $1000  may  be  put  on  the 
property,  though  the  books  may  show  the  value  entirely  ex- 
tinguished— ^this  value  having  been  converted  through  charges  to 
income  into  other  forms  of  assets.^' 

assisted  by  any  formula  of  depreciation  to  be  applied  as  an  accounting 
method."  Proe€0ding$  of  Amsrietm  Society  of  OifM  E%$in$€r$,  toL  XI 
(April,  1914),  p.  1919. 

^Professor  A.  A.  Toung  in  a  recent  article  on  'depredation  and  Rate 
Control"  (Quart.  Jowm,  Boon,,  Ang^  1914),  concludes  t   **In  valuations  for 
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The  failure  to  properly  distinguish  the  accounting  concept  from 
the  engineering  concept  of  depreciation  is  resulting  in  much  con- 
fusion and  controversy.  The  engineering  profession,  because  of 
its  predominance  in  recent  valuation  work,  tends  to  invade  a  field 
hitherto  beyond  its  own  bailiwick.  As  pointed  out  by  vice-presi- 
dent M cCarty  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway,  the  work 
of  the  engineer  terminates  at  the  point  at  which  the  quantities  and 
values  for  use  of  the  different  parts  of  the  physical  property  of 
any  given  public  utility  shall  have  been  determined,  and  from  this 
point  forward  the  problem  ceases  to  have  particular  significance 
to  him.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  determination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  value  of  a  public  utility,  and  the  application  of  such 
values  in  determining  the  amount  on  which  a  public  service  cor- 
poration is  entitled  to  a  fair  rate  of  return,  are  problems  of  an 
entirely  different  character  and  belong  to  entirely  different  de- 
partments of  thought  and  experience. 

The  engineering  idea  of  depreciation  with  respect  to  units  of 
physical  property  is  primarily  a  measure  of  condition  of  physical 
parts.  There  is  accordingly  no  necessity  to  compute  estimates 
from  the  standpoint  of  probable  life,  though  as  a  bookkeeping 
exigency  this  is  required  in  modem  accounting  practice.  A  loco- 
motive after  several  years*  use  may  perform  its  service  more 
adequately  than  when  first  put  into  operation,  and,  if  after  a 
niunber  of  years  it  is  constantly  restored  to  full  efficiency  through 
operating  expenditures  (even  though  all  its  original  parts  have 
been  entirely  renewed),  there  will  be  no  real  depreciation  other 
than  that  represented  by  deferred  maintenance.  Of  course,  the 
element  of  obsolescence  may  be  present,  but  this  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter.  Obsolescence  is  a  conting^cy  which  may  become  a 
fact  without  reference  to  physical  condition.  Experience  furnishes 
no  safe  basis  for  its  future  trend,  and  hence  it  is  not  adjustable  to 
a  formula. 

The  principles  of  depreciation  as  defined  in  accounting  practice 
and  from  an  engineering  viewpoint  are  not  necessarily  conflicting. 
In  fact,  under  certain  conditions  the  amounts  determined  by  each 
method  may  be  very  similar,  and  the  ^^depreciation  reserve''  may 

purposes  of  rate  control,  no  deduction  should  be  made  on  account  of  the 
depreciation  of  large  and  varied  properties,  except  for  depreciation  allocated 
to  a  period  in  which  depreciation  accruals  are  regularly  charged  to  operating 
expenses.** 

^Proe00dimg$  of  the  AtMriean  A$»ociati<m  of  OivU  EngW^eti,  voL  XI»  no. 
4  (Apr.,  1914). 
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be  used  as  a  basis  for  estimating  actual  physical  deterioration  of 
value.  For  example,  in  relining  blast  f  umaces,  where  the  relining 
can  only  be  done  conveniently  at  relatively  long  intervals,  a  de- 
preciation reserve  set  aside  for  this  purpose  may  be  used  fairly  to 
estimate  the  loss  in  value  due  to  the  use  of  the  furnace.  In  this 
case  the  depreciation  reserve  covers  merely  the  deferred  main- 
tenance which  has  been  necessarily  deferred  because  of  the  fact 
that  when  the  furnace  is  in  operation  the  repairs  cannot  be  made 
concurrently  with  the  deterioration.  In  fact,  the  reserve  is  re- 
quired merely  because  the  intervals  at  which  the  relining  is  done  do 
not  coincide  with  the  periods  when  the  earnings  are  computed. 

The  different  principles  involved  in  engineering  valuation  and 
prevailing  bookkeeping  methods  may  be  illustrated  with  reference 
to  appreciation.  It  is  widely  contended  that  appreciation  of  cer- 
tain items  of  property  such  as  land,  embankments,  etc.,  is  an  off- 
set to  depreciation  of  certain  wasting  assets;  but  in  common  ac-* 
counting  practice,  although  depreciation  is  considered  a  loss  which 
must  be  deducted  from  profits,  i.e.y  a  debit  against  operation,  ap- 
preciation is  not  placed  as  a  gain  or  a  credit.  The  reason  is  that 
no  entry  is  made  on  the  books  to  cover  any  increase  in  the  value 
of  assets  unless  such  increased  value  arises  from  a  transfer  or 
sale.  Thus,  while  entries  may  be  made  to  cover  depreciation,  no 
entries  are  generally  made  to  cover  appreciation  unless  such  ap- 
preciation is  realized  in  cash  or  equivalent. 

The  appreciation  of  a  railroad  property  is  undeniably  a  sig- 
nificant element  of  value.^'  It  may  be  due  to  other  causes  than 
the  so-called  ^'unearned  increment"  arising  from  natural  causes 
and  from  increase  of  population  and  wealth.  The  increment  due 
to  solidification  and  adaptation  is  not  a  work  of  nature  similar  to 
reforestation.  It  was  recognized  early  in  railroad  history  that 
current  maintenance  during  a  number  of  years  after  a  line  is  in 
operation  covers  in  part  additional  construction  cost.  The  re- 
pairing of  slopes,  of  cuts  and  embankments,  the  improvement  of 
drains  and  water  courses,  the  solidification  of  sub-grade  and  bal- 
last, all  involve  considerable  expense  which  has  not  been  added  to 
capital  account. 

^For  decisions  involving  the  appreciation  of  land  values,  see  WUeow  v. 
Ooutol  Ooi  Co.,  919  U.  S.  69;  Btamhlomi  v.  IrHgatUm  Co.,  199  U.  S.  915; 
Bof^  Diego  Laud  Co.  v.  Nat.  City,  174  U.  S.  757;  L.  &  N.  B,  B.  v.  B.  B.  Com, 
of  Ala.,  196  Fed.  800. 

"•See  (N.  Y.)  State  Bnghieer'e  Beport  on  Bailroadi,  1854,  p.  6»  where  it  Is 
stated:  "It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  cost  of  these  items  is  a  proper 
charge  to  construction  or  to  cost  of  operation," 
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The  general  practice  of  the  state  commissions  has  been  to 
deduct  a  percentage  for  depreciation  from  the  yarions  units  en* 
tering  into  the  valuation.  It  would  seem  that  appreciation  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  many  cases  it  has 
been.  In  making  an  appraisal  of  the  Spokane  and  Inland 
Empire  Railway,  the  public  utilities  commission  of  Washington 
fixed  110  per  cent  of  the  reproduction  cost  new  as  the  value  of 
the  grading  at  the  time  the  valuation  was  made.  In  Minnesota, 
appreciation  was  provided  for  by  a  separate  item,  ^^adaptation 
and  solidification  of  roadbed,^  amounting  for  all  the  roads  in  the 
state  to  $11,748,007,  which  was  81  per  cent  of  the  reproduction 
cost  of  the  grading,  clearing,  and  grubbing.  In  the  valuation 
by  the  Massachusetts  commission  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  an  allowance  of  $500  per  mile,  or  a  total  of  $805,- 
000,  was  made  for  solidification,  this  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mission as  very  conservative.  An  allowance  was  also  made  by 
the  Washington  commission  in  its  railroad  valuation* 

4.  Lctnd  valuation.  The  problem  relative  to  the  determination 
of  land  values  is  twofold:  (a)  What  method  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  determination  of  the  present  or  actuad  value  of  the  right-of- 
way  and  (b)  how  is  this  method  to  be  applied  uniformly  to  all 
classes,  terminal,  city,  suburban,  and  agricultural  land? 

No  definite  legal  principles  have  been  established  for  the  valu- 
ation of  railroad  right-of-way.  Court  opinions  in  such  matters 
have  been  confined  largely  to  taxation  disputes.  As  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Stevens  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,"  how- 
ever, these  economic  facts  are  well  established : 

(a)  The  use  of  the  right-of-way  requires  it  to  be  considered  as  a 


(b)  As  a  homogeneous  parcel^  it  has  greater  value  based  on  its  use 
than  the  great  number  of  little  parcels  which  were  acquired  in  making 
up  the  whole. 

This  last  statement  is  confirmed  in  the  well-known  dictum  of 
the  Supreme  Court : 

There  is  a  value  created  by  and  resulting  from  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  its  (i,e.,  the  railroad)  parts  as  one  continuous  line.  (C.CC.  8c 
St  Louii  Ry.  Co.  v.  Backu9,  154  U.  S.  439.) 

The  state  practice  thus  far  in  computing  right-of-way  values 
has  been  confined  largely  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  current  prices 
of  neighboring  lands.    There  is  an  endeavor  to  limit  the  com- 

'^F.  W.  Steyens,  Th$  ValwOUm  of  Railroad  Rights f-wiy  (1914). 
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parisons  to  lands  in  the  vicinity  ^'similarly  situated,''  though  it 
is  rarely  that  one  parcel  of  land  equally  useful  for  railroad  pur- 
poses has  all  the  physical,  geographical,  and  topographical  char- 
acteristics of  a  neighboring  parcel.  A  public  service  company  un- 
der nearly  all  circumstances  is  usually  compelled  to  pay  much  more 
for  right-of-way  or  terminal  land  than  the  prevailing  or  market 
prices.  Moreover,  in  condemnation  proceedings,  the  company  must 
pay  a  price  based  on  the  most  profitable  possible  use.  Tlie  use 
to  which  land  is  put  thus  changes  its  value.  Land  which  is  very 
desirable  for  railroad  right-of-way  may  be  worthless  for  agricul- 
tural or  grazing  purposes ;  but  if  the  same  land  is  adaptable  as  a 
mill  site  or  as  a  quarry,  its  most  profitable  use  for  any  of  these 
purposes  will  determine  the  assessment  of  damages  to  the  owner 
because  of  its  appropriation.  In  addition,  there  is  extra  cost 
or  enhanced  value  for  railroad  purposes  of  any  particular  par- 
cel because  of  the  necessity  for  continuity  of  the  right-of-way 
and  the  damages  to  the  lay-out  of  adjoining  lands  arising  from 
this  necessary  continuity. 

Another  element  of  added  cost  is  the  fact  that  right-of-way 
land  is  bought  on  a  '^retail,  small-parcel  basis,''  and  tiierefore  a 
higher  price  must  be  paid  than  when  large  unevai  tracts  are 
purchased  without  subdivision.  ^®  It  has  been  the  practice  in 
previous  railroad  appraisals  to  allow  for  these  and  other  added 
costs  by  the  application  of  multiples.  This  means  that  to  the 
computed  average  value  of  adjoining  lands  '^similarly  situated," 
a  multiple  (which  has  varied  from  25  per  cent  to  over  800  per 
cent)  is  added  in  an  appraisal  of  right-of-way. 

Tlie  use  of  multiples  has  been  discountenanced  in  Justice 
Hughes'  opinion  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case.  The  objection  here 
appears  to  have  been  directed  against  this  ^^conjectural"  method 
of  appraisal  and  does  not  constitute  a  denial  of  enhanced  cost 

^The  California  public  service  commission  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Santiaga 
Beach  Railway  case  recently  decided,  based  the  value  of  land  on  the  wholesale 
price,  Le.,  the  amount  real  estate  men  would  pay  for  tracks  before  subdivision. 
The  company  claimed  that  retaU  prices  should  be  used.  A  mean  between  the 
two  values  was  finally  agreed  upon.  In  accepting  this,  the  commission  re- 
marked that  *Hbe  mere  fact  that  acreage  property  is  subdivided  into  lots 
does  not  necessarily  increase  the  value  therof,  nor  does  the  fact  that  property 
is  held  at  a  certain  figure  indicate  its  true  value."  This  would  assume  that 
the  **8imilarly  situated"  basis  of  land  appraisal  has  no  bearing  on  public 
utility  valuation,  and  that  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  by  real  estate 
operators  is  entirely  without  profit,  aQ  of  which  is  contrary  to  actual  fact 
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of  land  for  railroad  purposes.^^  The  probable  effect  of  the 
Minnesota  rate  case  will  be  the  necessity  for  determining  and 
stating  the  value  of  each  piece  of  land  independently^a  dis- 
tinctly expensive  proceeding,  the  results  of  which  may  not  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  ^'multiple^  method. 

In  connection  with  right-of-way  and  land  valuation,  the  in- 
cidental costs  are  an  important  element  requiring  careful  con- 
sideration. Land  rights  include  riparian  rights  and  rights  over 
streets  and  highways;  also  mining  rights  imder  tracks,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  so-called  severance  and  other  damages  paid  to  ad- 
joining property  owners  and  to  communities.  land-owner 
is  entitled  not  only  to  the  value  of  the  ground  taken,  but  also 
to  the  diminution  in  value  of  that  from  which  it  is  severed.**^ 
Damage  costs,  such  as  the  changing  of  highway  location  or  of 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  the  obstruction  of  bays  or  inlets,  and  the 
like  are  not  represented  in  any  physical  item  of  the  property, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  actual  records,  may  be  entirely  overlooked 
in  an  appraisal 


^The  public  service  commission  of  the  state  of  Washington  recently  dis- 
carded one  of  its  prerious  valuations  on  the  ground  that  the  Bfinnesota  rate 
case  decision  limited  rig^-of-way  values  to  the  average  fair  market  value 
of  similar  land  in  the  vicinity. 

^Boch€9t0r  and  Syraeuie  B.  JR.  Co.,  v.  BudUng,  6  How.  467. 
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FARM  CREDIT  IN  KANSAS 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1914  the  department  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  made  an  investigation  of  the  rural  credit 
situation  throu^out  the  state  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  sufficient  foundation  for  the  contention  that 
our  credit  system  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and, 
if  so,  what  remedial  measures  seemed  to  be  most  adequate.  Sched- 
ules of  questions  relative  to  farmers'  interest  rates,  credit  trans- 
actions, etc.,  were  sent  to  representative  bankers,  merchants,  and 
farmers  in  each  of  the  106  counties.  In  the  distribution  of  these 
schedules  considerable  care  was  exercised.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  information  from  every  county-seat  and  from  at  least 
one  rural  district  within  the  county.  Moreover,  the  questionnaires 
were  so  arranged  that  the  statements  of  the  various  correspond 
dents  were  available  for  comparison.  Where  any  serious  discrep- 
ancy appeared,  the  matter  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  through 
further  correspondence.  Altogether,  replies  were  received  from 
179  bankers,  1S2  farmers,  and  80  merchants.  At  least  one 
banker  and  one  farmer  reported  from  each  county. 

Land  mortgage  loam.  The  capital  requirements  of  the  farmer  are 
supplied  by  two  forms  of  loans — ^the  long-term  and  the  short- 
term.  The  long-term  loan  is  used  in  aiding  to  pay  the  purchase 
price  of  the  farm,  in  making  permanent  improvements  or,  in  fact, 
whenever  the  expense  of  productive  equipmait  is  too  great  to  be 
met  out  of  the  income  of  two  successive  years.  The  security  for 
such  a  loan  is  the  farm  mortgage. 

The  mortgage  loan — ^varying  in  amount  from  $100  to  $10,000 
— ^is  generally  made  for  a  term  of  five  years  with  the  provision  that 
the  mortgagor  may  reduce  the  principal  by  $100  or  any  multiple 
thereof  on  interest-paying  dates.  Life  insurance  companies  regu* 
larly  invest  in  farm  mortgages  of  the  larger  denominations  which 
mature  in  five  or  seven  years.  Only  a  few  ten-year  loans  are 
made.  In  some  of  the  western  counties,  where  a  loan  of  $800  is 
the  most  that  can  be  made  on  a  farm  of  160  acres,  a  term  of  one 
or  two  years  is  common;  but,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
land  values  in  these  parts,  land  mortgage  loans  are  not  popular 
with  bankers.  A  decided  preference  is  shown  for  chattel  mortgages 
and  personal  paper. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  mortgage  loans  varies  from  6  to  10 
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per  cent.  From  the  northern  to  the  southern  counties  there  is  a 
gradual  rise  of  trom  %  to  1  per  cent.  Likewise,  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  tier  of  counties  there  is  an  increase  of  approximately 
4  per  cent.  The  highest  rate  reported  by  western  bankers  is  10 
per  cent,  but,  on  account  of  the  heavy  expense  incident  to  the 
granting  of  a  loan  together  with  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
loans  cannot  be  fully  met,  the  actual  rate  is  frequently  usurious. 
Foreign  capital^  discreetly  avoids  western  Kansas  and  the  farmer  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  lenders  of  local  capital. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state,  life  insurance  companies  make 
mortgage  loans  up  to  40  and  46  per  cent  of  the  value  of  farm 
lands  at  6  and  6%  per  cent.  To  this  rate,  on  a  five-year  loan, 
must  be  added  the  loan  agent's  conmiission^  of  6  per  cent,  which 
makes  an  additicm  of  1  per  cent  to  the  rate  recorded  in  the  mort- 
gage instrument.  In  some  counties  where  competition  is  not  a 
strong  factor  the  agent's  commission  is  much  higher,  but  in  no  case 
does  it  cause  a  difference  of  more  than  2  per  cent  between  the  rate 
paid  by  the  farmer  and  the  rate  received  by  the  insurance 
company. 

Banks  and  mortgage  companies  seldom  make  farm  loans  for  less 
than  6  per  cent,  but  with  these  institutions  the  commission  charge 
is  not  over  2  or  8  per  cent  on  five-year  loans.  Usually  the  bor- 
rower pays  the  commission  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made  by  having  it 
deducted  from  the  principal  For  instance,  a  commission  of  8  per 
cent  deducted  from  a  loan  of  $600,  maturing  in  five  years  and 
bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  leaves  the  borrower  a  net  loan  of  $486. 
When  he  has  paid  interest  charges  of  $80  per  annum  and  repaid 
the  principal,  his  actual  interest  rate  has  been  6.8  per  cent.  On 
larger  loans  a  second  mortgage  is  frequently  taken  for  the  amount 
of  the  commission. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest'  on 

'Eastern  life  insurance  companies  make  eztensive  farm  loans  in  only  two 
of  the  46  comities  comprising  the  western  half  of  the  state — ^Barton  and 
Stafford. 

'The  commission  charge  Is  diyided  between  the  district  or  state  agent  who 
has  general  snpervision  orer  the  company's  loans  in  his  territory  and  the  local 
agent  who  solicits  the  loan. 

*The  questionnaires  sent  to  farmers  and  bankers  asked  for  the  prerailing 
rate  in  each  instance.  Owing  to  a  difference  in  the  customaiy  sixe  and  term 
of  loans  some  variation  in  the  rates  reported  was  ineritable.  It  is  significant 
that  the  rates  reported  from  rural  districts  were  frequently  Idgfaer  than  the 
rates  obtaining  in  county  seats. 
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long-term  loans  by  counties.  The  rates  under  10  per  cent  include 
commissions. 

'JiAMiM  1.— iSatit  of  imUrtit  on  Umg-Urm  lo(m§. 


Per  cent  of  to- 
tal  mortgage 
iodebtednees^ 

Per  cent  of  to. 
tal  rural  pop- 
ulation* 

Per  cent  of  to- 
tal number  of 
farmB^ 

Per  cent  of  to- 
tal farm  acre- 
age* 

85.80 

28.7 

26.9 

18.6 

51.40 

64.0 

58.8 

45.8 

1.80 

1.8 

1.8 

'JA 

8.80 

4.1 

8.9 

6.8 

4.50 

6.2 

6.4 

12.8 

2.20 

8.2 

8.7 

7.1 

0.09 

2.7 

8.4 

6.6 

No.  of  counties 


21 

88 


6 
2 
6 

11 
8 

18 


21 
44 

2 
6 

11 
8 

18 


1.1 


6 

6-  7 
7 

7-  8 
8 

8-10 
10 


926,857,810 
86,880,822 
918,084 
2,725,848 
8,207,220 
1,686.810 
644,162 


In  addition  to  the  regular  interest  and  commission  charges  the 
borrower  bears  the  expense  of  establishing  a  clear  title  to  his  land. 
This  cost  is  sometimes  excessive,  especially  where  the  land  has  been 
subject  to  numerous  transfers.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  too, 
the  borrower  pays  the  recording  fee,  the  notary  fees,  and  the 
charges  for  inspecting  the  property  to  be  mortgaged.  When  all 
these  expenses  have  been  met  by  the  farmer  his  actual  cost  of  bor- 
rowing is  from  1  to  per  cent  higher  than  the  rate  recorded  in 
the  mortgage  contract. 

Pertonai  loam.  Just  as  the  long-term  or  land-mortgage  loan  is 
needed  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  the  farm,  so  the 
short-term  or  personal  loan  is  necessary  in  the  growing  of  crops. 
From  the  time  the  ground  is  prepared  and  the  seed  planted  until 
the  crop  is  harvested  a  period  of  six  or  nine  months  may  have 
elapsed.  In  the  meantime  the  farmer's  income  is  smaU  and  his 
ex{>enses  heavy.  He  is  obliged  to  make  continual  advances  for  the 
payment  of  wages  and  for  the  purchase  of  productive  equipment 
and  supplies.  Funds  are  required  not  only  to  grow  the  crops  but 
also  to  tide  him  over  until  his  products  have  been  sold. 

Short-term  loans  for  meeting  these  temporary  claims  are  sup- 
plied by  the  banks  and  merchants.  Bank  loans,  made  on  the  per- 
sonal integrity  of  borrowers  or  secured  by  chattel  mortgages,  are 
generally  drawn  for  terms  of  three  or  six  months  with  interest 
taken  in  advance  out  of  the  loan.    Some  thirty  and  sixty-day 

*  TMrtemUh  Cen»u$  of  th0  United  StatM,  voL  VI,  p.  678. 
•/6W.,  voL  II,  p.  674. 
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loans  are  made,  but  there  is  relatively  a  small  demand  for  them. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  farmer's  occupation  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  turn  over  his  capital  in  so  short  a  time.  In  fact,  during 
the  last  five  years  a  term  of  six  months  has  been  insufficient  for 
the  majority  of  borrowers,  and  renewal  at  maturity  has  become  a 
general  practice. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  short-term  bank  loans  varies  from  7  to 
10  per  cent.  These  rates,  however,  are  slightly  below  the  borrow* 
er's  actual  rate  when  account  is  taken  of  the  method  of  making 
the  loan.  The  deduction  of  10  per  cent  interest  in  advance  from  a 
loan  of  $1000  maturing  in  six  months  raises  the  actual  rate  to 
10.66  per  cent.  And  if,  when  the  loan  matures,  the  principal 
cannot  be  paid,  this  rate  is  maintained  by  adding  the  interest  to  the 
principal  and  renewing  for  a  corresponding  term.  This  practice, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  when  a  chattel  mortgage  is  given  as 
security  the  borrower  pays  the  recording  fee  and  inspector's 
charges,  frequently  makes  the  cost  of  short-term  loans  more  than  1 
per  cait  above  the  bank  rate. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  farmers  and 
bankers,  shows  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  on  short-term  bank 
loans  by  counties: 

Tablb  9.'^Bat4$  of  M0r$ii  on  ihort-Urm  hamk  loani. 


No.  of  counties 

Per  cent  of  total 

1 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

yalue  of  imple- 

9 

3 

total  farm 

total  number 

ente  and  ma- 

j2 

acreage* 

of  cattle^ 

chinery^ 

6 

6 

7-8 

8.8 

4.1 

6.8 

89 

2 

41 

8 

41.7 

61.4 

60.6 

14 

16 

80 

8-10 

82.0 

81.4 

81.8 

28 

28 

10 

22.8 

12.7 

12.6 

The  merchant  extends  short-term  credit  to  the  farmer  when  he 
allows  him  the  privilege  of  running  accounts,  or  when  he  accepts 
a  note  given  in  payment  for  machinery,  fertilizer,  building  mater- 
ial,  and  other  supplies.  Cash  sales  are  not  common  although  dealers 
invariably  demand  cash  for  seed.  Acceding  to  the  estimates  of 
80  merchants  who  deal  largely  in  farm  supplies,  not  more  than  26 
to  80  per  cent  of  such  sales  are  made  on  a  cash  basis. 

•  ThirtemUh  Oen»u$  of  the  United  Btatee,  toL  VI,  p.  678. 
nbid,,  668. 
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Where  book  credit  is  freely  granted  it  is  customary  for  dealers, 
especially  implement  dealers,  to  add  a  larger  margin  of  profit  in 
th  sale  price.  For  instance,  $10  is  added  to  the  cash  price  of  a 
header,  $6  to  the  cash  price  of  a  binder,  and  $2  to  the  cash  price 
of  a  mower.  The  difference  between  the  cash  and  the  credit  price 
on  standard  implements  varies  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  When 
the  account  runs  for  a  period  of  only  six  months,  this  difference  is 
equivalent  to  paying  a  rate  of  interest  well  above  10  per  cent. 

Practically  all  credit  sales  are  made  on  a  fall  settlement  basis. 
In  the  western  counties  accounts  are  payable  after  August  1,  or  as 
soon  as  the  wheat  crop  has  been  sold.  In  those  sections  where 
farming  is  more  diversified,  with  com  as  the  leading  crop,  accounts 
are  payable  in  October  or  November.  It  is  not  expected  that  these 
accounts  will  run  for  longer  than  six  to  nine  months,  but  in  adverse 
years  the  percentage  of  unpaid  accounts  may  be  very  large.  One 
dealer  doing  an  extensive  credit  business  in  central  Kansas  esti- 
mates that  75  per  cent  of  his  book  accounts  in  1918  were  carried 
over.  Most  dealers,  however,  who  sell  on  a  fall  settlement  basis 
sell  on  the  understanding  that  if  the  account  cannot  be  fully  settled 
after  harvest  the  farmer  will  give  his  note,  bearing  interest,  for 
the  amount  unpaid. 

Where  book  credit  is  not  allowed  the  dealer  reduces  his  margin  of 
profit  and,  in  lieu  of  cash,  demands  the  farmer's  note  at  the  time 
the  sale  is  made.  Notes  are  payable  in  the  autumn  no  matter 
when  drawn.  The  exact  date  of  maturity  is  made  to  correspond 
with  the  sale  of  the  crop.  But  when  the  cost  of  a  binder,  header, 
or  other  heavy  machinery  is  too  great  to  be  met  out  of  the  income 
of  a  single  year,  the  privilege  is  sometimes  granted  of  paying  in 
two  fall  instalments,  one  payment  being  due  immediately  after 
harvest.  For  the  balance  a  new  note  maturing  a  year  hence  is 
given.  The  rate  of  interest  on  these  notes  varies  but  little  from 
one  section  of  the  state  to  another.  A  uniform  rate  of  8  per  cent 
is  reported  by  49  dealers  representing  as  many  counties ;  10  report 
rates  varying  from  8  to  10  per  cent;  SI  report  uniform  rates  of 
10  per  cent.  Naturally,  the  higher  rates  prevail  in  the  western 
counties. 

Are  the  rates  hight  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  general  sentiment  of  farmers  and  bankers  was  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  existing  rates  the  question  was  asked:  "Do  you 
consider  the  rates  high?*'  In  the  replies  from  bankers,  128  answered 
the  question  in  the  negative;  60  reported  the  rates  too  high;  and 
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7  failed  to  make  any  definite  statement.  In  the  46  counties  cmn* 
prising  the  western  half  of  the  state,  bankers  were  evenly  divided 
in  their  opinions.  With  reference  to  the  replies  of  farmers,  43 
expressed  satisfaction  with  present  rates ;  71  regarded  the  rates  as 
being  too  high  for  profitable  farming;  and  8  were  nonn^mmittaL 
In  the  western  half  of  the  state,  4  out  of  every  5  farmers  expressed 
complete  dissatisfaction  with  the  rate  of  interest  they  have  to  pay. 

On  the  whole,  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  farmers  for 
lower  interest  rates  does  not  appear  to  be  overwhelming  except  in 
those  counties  where  agricultural  production  is  ever  an  uncertain 
matter  and  land  values  exceedingly  speculative.  In  the  older 
sections  of  the  state  the  farmer  is  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  in- 
terest rate  because  he  is  assured  of  average  returns  on  his  capitaL 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  farmers  have  financial  inter- 
ests which  would  cause  them  to  regard  with  disfavor  any  plan 
looking  toward  a  permanent  reduction  in  tiie  interest  charge.  In 
many  of  the  country  banks,  for  instance,  the  farmers  already  con- 
stitute the  great  body  of  stockholders  to  whom  lower  interest  rates 
would  mean  lower  dividends.  To  another  type  of  farmers,  land 
speculators,  farming  is  a  transitory  occupation,  a  means  of  ac- 
cumulating capital  which  in  later  years  can  be  made  to  provide 
a  city  home  and  an  independent  income.  They  borrow  because 
they  hope  eventually  to  be  lenders.  They  are  satisfied  with  high 
rates  because  they  expect  to  demand  them  in  turn.  Finally,  farm- 
ers as  a  class  attach  more  importance  to  the  growing  of  crops  than 
to  careful  economy  in  business  methods.  As  one  correspondent 
explains :  ^^It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  rate  of  interest  as 
of  being  able  to  get  loans  when  needed." 

A  comparison  of  the  short-term  rates  accorded  to  farmers  and 
merchants  reveals  a  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  115  bankers  the  rates  paid  by  farmers  and 
merchants  are  approximately  the  same;  6  banks  report  a  higher 
rate  for  merchants,  and  68  banks  a  higher  rate  for  farmers.  Thus 
about  one  third  of  the  banks  reporting  charge  higher  rates  on 
farmers'  loans,  but  the  difference  is  very  small.  Where  the  farmer 
pays  8  per  cent  the  merchant  is  reported  as  paying  7  to  8  per  cent. 
Loans  made  to  farmers  at  10  per  cent  are  made  to  merchants  at 

8  to  10  per  cent. 

In  order  to  compare  the  farmers'  rate  on  long-term  loans  with 
the  rate  paid  by  other  borrowers,  bankers  were  asked  to  quote  the 
rate  of  interest  on  loans  secured  by  town  or  city  real  estate  in  their 
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respective  communities.  A  comparison  of  their  replies  shows  that 
with  156  banks  the  rate  on  city  real  estate  is  higher  than  the  rate 
on  farm  mortgage  loans — in  amount  varying  from  ^  to  2  per 
cent;  2  banks  report  a  higher  rate  on  farm  loans;  21  banks 
(located  for  the  most  part  in  western  counties  where  loans  are 
seldom  made  on  town  property  or  farm  lands  and  where  10  per 
cent  is  the  lowest  rate  on  any  kind  of  security)  report  the  same 
rate  on  all  mortgage  loans. 

On  long-term  loans  the  farmer  clearly  has  an  advantage  over 
other  individual  borrowers.  But  the  question  arises,  Would  not  a 
lower  rate,  both  for  social  and  economic  reasons,  be  desirable? 
Bankers  spurn  the  suggestion,  maintaining  that  lower  rates  would 
only  cause  higher  land  values,  land  speculation,  over-expansion  and 
reckless  use  of  credit,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be 
allowed  to  adjust  itself  to  the  type  of  security  the  farmer  has  to 
offer. 

There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  these  contentions,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  our  rural  credit  system  offers  little  encouragement 
to  the  young  man  who  aspires  to  land  ownership.  In  the  first  place, 
it  fails  to  make  provision  for  an  adequate  term  of  loans.  A 
scheme  which  provided  for  a  longer  term  of  loans  and  a  reduction 
of  the  principal  on  the  amortization  plan  would  make  the  outlook 
of  the  young  farmer  more  promising.  In  the  second  place,  land 
values  are  high ;  in  fact,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  capitalization 
of  the  rent  at  the  current  rate  of  interest.  Land  which  yields  an 
annual  rent  of  $3  per  acre  frequently  sells  for  more  than  $100. 
In  order  to  become  a  landowner  on  borrowed  capital  one  must 
pay  an  interest  rate  of  at  least  6  per  cent  and  other  charges  which 
may  increase  the  actual  rate  to  7  per  cent.  With  such  an  unfavor- 
able ratio  existing  between  earnings  and  expenses  the  ownership  of 
land  is  gradually  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  actual 
cultivators.^ 

Forces  affecting  the  rate.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  banker, 
farmers  themselves  are  largely  responsible  for  the  rate  of  interest 

*Tbe  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  tenancy  In  Kansas  daring  the 
last  three  decades  as  reported  by  the  Thirts^nth  O^mns,  yoL  VI,  p.  557. 


Peroentage  of  farms 

Year  oi>erated  by  tenants 

1880   16^ 

1890    98J 

1900    85J 

1910  36.8 
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they  have  to  pay.  One  correspondent  suggests  that  the  farmer  who 
leaves  his  machinery  in  the  fence  comer  eleven  months  in  the  year 
or  who  mortgages  his  home  to  buy  an  automobile  must  sooner  or 
later  pay  the  price  in  his  interest  rate.  Bad  farming,  wasteful 
methods,  borrowing  for  unproductive  purposes,  neglect  in  the 
prompt  payment  of  loans,  and  other  similar  shortcomings  are 
given  as  fundamental  causes  for  existing  rates. 

In  recent  years  the  spirit  of  land  speculation  has  been  more  in- 
strumental than  any  other  factor  in  promoting  a  system  of  waste- 
ful farming.  Higher  prices  received  for  farm  products  since  1900 
have  caused  a  phenomenal  rise  in  land  values.  Ownership  of  land 
has  become  especially  desirable,  not  so  much  for  its  inmiediate  in- 
come as  for  the  prospect  of  a  further  rise  in  value.  Even  bankers, 
merchants,  and  private  investors  have  contributed  to  the  specula- 
tive spirit — ^purchasing  land  with  idle  funds,  deriving  whatever 
income  it  yielded  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  tenants,  and  await- 
ing the  natural  increase  in  value.  This  practical  certainty  of  an 
unearned  increment  has,  in  many  cases,  made  farming  a  pastime 
and  speculation  a  business.  Incidentally  it  has  discouraged  lower 
interest  rates. 

In  western  Kansas,  land  values  are  speculative  chiefly  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  wheat  crop.  In  several  counties  fully  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  improved  farm  acreage  is  devoted  to  the 
production  of  wheat.  When  good  years  follow  in  succession,  set- 
tlers are  attracted  in  large  numbers  and  land  sells  at  a  high  figure. 
When  drought  follows  drought,  land  values  decline  and  there  is  a 
material  diminution  in  the  number  of  operated  farms.  The  effect 
of  these  uncertain  conditions  is  disastrous.  Poor  crops  deplete  the 
supply  of  local  capital  and  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  foreign  in- 
vestor. The  uncertainty  arising  from  the  possibility  of  a  crop 
failure  is  reflected  in  the  current  rate  of  interest. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  bad  farming  under  a  wasteful 
system,  foreign  capital  has  continually  sought  investment  in  Kan- 
sas farms  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  principal  foreign 
investors  are  the  life  insurance  companies.  In  191S  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  Newark  and  the  Union  Central  Life  of 
Cincinnati  each  had  investments  of  over  $9,000,000  in  farm  mort- 
gages throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  state.  Other  important 
investors  were  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life,  the  Northwestern  Mutual, 
and  the  Phoenix  Mutual.  The  reports  of  all  companies  listing  their 
investments  by  states  show  on  December  81,  1913,  a  total  in  vest- 
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ment  in  Kansas  of  approximately  $569500,000.  This  amoimt  rep- 
resents 80  per  cent  of  the  total  debt  as  returned  by  the  United 
States  Census  for  1910  on  Kansas  farms  operated  by  owners  own- 
ing their  entire  farm.  While  the  data  are  not  exactly  comparable, 
they  show,  nevertheless,  the  relative  importance  of  foreign  capital 
in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest. 

Investment  of  local  capital  in  farm  mortgages  is  adversely 
affected  by  the  general  property  tax  law  which  subjects  real  and 
personal  property  to  the  same  kind  of  taxation.  To  an  investor 
the  tax  is  extremely  annoying.  It  scales  down  an  interest  rate  of 
6  per  cent  on  a  mortgage  loan  to  4^  per  cent.  Rather  than  suffer 
this  loss  of  income  the  investor  is  obliged  to  invest  his  capital  in 
foreign  enterprises  where  his  personal  supervision  can  seldom  be 
exercised.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  recent  efforts  of  the  state  tax 
commission  to  enforce  rigidly  the  law  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of 
personalty  has  caused  such  wholesome  fear  of  double  taxation 
among  investors  that  an  enormous  volume  of  capital  annually  seeks 
investment  beyond  the  state  boundaries  out  of  reach  of  the  tax- 
gatherers.  The  withdrawal  of  these  loanable  funds  compels  the 
farmer  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  would  be  necessary 
under  more  lenient  laws. 

Another  phase  of  state  legislation  which  affects  the  rate  of 
interest  on  long-term  loans  is  the  redemption  law,  designed  to 
safeguard  the  mortgagor  who  has  defaulted  on  interest  payment. 
For  a  period  of  eighteen  months  after  foreclosure  sale  the  mort- 
gagor has  a  right  to  redeem  his  obligation  and  regain  title  to  his 
fand.  During  this  time  the  lender  is  exposed  to  a  loss  not  only  on 
account  of  taxes  and  interest  but  also  on  account  of  the  wilful 
negligence  of  the  occupier  in  caring  for  the  property.  Thus  by 
making  the  acquisition  of  property  less  desirable  under  foreclosure 
sale  the  long-time  redemption  privilege  detracts  from  the  security 
of  a  mortgage  loan.  A  shorter  period  allowed  for  redemption 
would  virtually  lower  the  interest  rate  by  enabling  the  borrower  to 
secure  larger  loans  on  his  property  with  less  risk  to  the  lender. 

Finally,  there  are  the  exemption  laws  which  add  to  the  lender's 
risk  by  making  the  non-payment  of  honest  debts  an  easy  matter. 
At  present,  one  may  own  160  acres  of  land,  occupied  as  a  home- 
stead, worth  perhaps  $8S,000,  with  live-stock,  feed,  implements, 
and  provisions  enough  to  keep  the  farm  in  operation  for  one  year 
and  still  be  law-proof  from  the  collection  of  debts.  Manifestly 
tiie  exemption  allowed  by  law  is  excessive,  inequitable,  and  injur- 
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ious.  It  grants  a  larger  exemption  to  the  owner  of  good  land  than 
to  the  one  whose  land  has  little  value.  It  gives  rise  to  recklessness 
on  the  part  of  borrowers  in  contracting  debts  and  to  negligence  in 
prompt  payment.  It  follows  that  the  rate  of  interest  must  be  high 
enough  to  cover  the  lender's  risk  and  pay  for  the  cost  of  collection. 
A  reduction  of  the  exemption  to  a  reasonable  and  uniform  amount 
of  property  value  making  the  excess  subject  to  execution  for  the 
collection  of  debts  would  afford  the  worthy  debtor  ample  protec- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  powerful  restraint  on  the 
injudicious  use  of  credit. 

ReTnedies.  Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
cooperative  credit  as  a  remedial  agent  for  high  interest  rates  and 
impoverished  agriculture,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  European  credit  associations  to  American  conditions 
would  be  feasible  at  the  present  time.  On  this  point  farmers  were 
asked  the  question:  "What  percentage  of  fanners,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  willing  to  form  coojierative  credit  associations? 
Such  associations  would  (1)  receive  deposits,  (2)  borrow  addi- 
tional funds  outside  on  the  combined  security  of  the  property  of 
all  members,  and  (S)  make  loans  to  members  at  a  rate  of  interest 
just  high  enough  to  cover  expenses."  In  reply,  86  farmers  stated 
that  no  one  would  enter  such  an  association,  the  chief  reason 
being  that  no  one  would  want  to  create  a  lien  on  his  property  for 
the  benefit  of  others;  62  refused  to  make  any  estimate  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  never  heard  the  subject  discussed  and  were 
therefore  incompetent  to  judge;  84  made  estimates  varying  from 
2  to  100  per  cent.  Apparently  cooperation  is  little  understood. 
The  sentiment  favoring  cooperative  organization  is  strongest,  of 
course,  in  western  Kansas  where  farmers  would  "try  anytliing 
which  offered  the  prospect  of  lower  rates."  On  the  other  hand,, 
those  who  are  opposed  to  cooperative  credit  insist  that  no  good 
farmer  would  join  an  association  and  that  therefore  the  chances 
for  successful  organization  and  supervision  would  be  extremely 
small. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  there  are  a  number  of  natural  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  successful  cooperative  credit.  In  the  first  place,  the 
frontier  stage  is  not  far  enough  in  the  past  to  have  allowed  the 
development  of  a  cooperative  spirit.  The  farmer  is  still  a  strong 
individualist.  Living  a  comparatively  isolated  life,  he  has  become 
accustomed  to  looking  after  his  own  affairs  without  the  assistance 
of  others;  and  it  is  seldom  that  he  will  brook  their  interference. 
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On  account  of  the  continual  shifting  of  the  rural  population,  the 
character  of  his  neighbors  is  ever  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  There 
is,  moreoyer,  no  religious  or  communal  bond  to  overcome  the  mutual 
distrust  that  frequently  arises.  These  conditions  militate  strongly 
against  the  growth  of  a  cooperative  spirit.  In  the  second  place, 
a  majority  of  the  country  banks  are  already  owned  by  farmers 
who  represent  perhaps  the  best  ability  in  the  farming  occupation 
and  who  would  resent  actively  the  formation  of  competitive  organ- 
izations in  their  communities.  Finally,  farmers  are  suspicious  of 
cooperative  enterprise  in  all  its  forms.  Partly  for  this  reason 
cooperation  in  buying  and  selling  has  made  little  headway. 
The  number  of  failures  has  been  large.  It  would  seem  unwise 
therefore  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  farmers'  cooperative 
banks  until  cooperation  in  its  milder  and  safer  forms  has  secured 
a  permanent  footing. 

In  view  of  the  inability  of  farmers  either  through  individual 
initiative  or  collective  action  to  deal  adequately  with  the  rural 
credit  problem  the  question  arises.  Could  the  state,  through  legis- 
lation, enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  his  loans  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest? 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  possibility  of  reducing 
interest  rates  by  a  repeal  or  modification  of  state  laws  now  preju- 
dicial to  the  lender.  In  addition,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  a  land  title  registration  law,  otherwise  known  as 
Torrens  law.  Such  a  law,  while  not  directly  affecting  the  rate  of 
interest,  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing.  At  present 
the  cost  of  establishing  a  title  prior  to  the  granting  of  a  loan  may 
make  the  cost  of  borrowing  prohibitive. 

It  is  questionable  whether  state  legislation  should  go  any 
farther.  If  the  state  were  to  attempt  to  solve  the  rural  credit 
problem  by  making  loans  directly  to  farmers,  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  providing  sufficient  funds  for  this  purpose,  to  issue  long-term 
bonds  secured  by  mortgages  on  farm  lands.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  however,  this  plan  of  dealing  with  the  situation,  while 
sound  in  principle,  is  too  comprehensive  to  be  within  the  purview 
of  state  legislation.  The  problem  of  giving  to  agriculture  its 
proper  place  in  the  nation's  business  has  become  national  in  scope, 
tiierefore  the  larger  program  is  one  for  federal  rather  than  state 
initiative.  This  would  insure  the  effective  application  of  a  common 
remedy  to  like  conditions.  It  would  be  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  government's  liberal  land  policy. 
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As  indicated  in  the  previous  article^  the  tentative  bills  other 
than  the  Railroad  Securities  and  Trade  Commission  measures  were 
taken  in  charge  by  Representative  Clayton's  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  These  former  measures  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
Clayton  act,  now  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.* 

^  This  article  is  the  second  of  two  studies  of  the  new  trust  legislation.  The 
preceding  one,  *^riie  Trade  Commission  Act,"  appeared  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Rkview  (yoL  IV,  p.  840).  The  writer  wishes  to  call  attention 
to  an  error  in  the  first  article  which  was  discovered  too  late  to  aUow  of 
correction.  On  page  852  read  Whitwell  v.  Continental  Tobtieeo  Co,  for  United 
States  V.  Nelson;  and  in  footnote  39  read  195  Fed.  454  instead  Qf  59  Fed.  646. 

*The  legislative  history  of  the  Clayton  act  may  be  sketched  as  f<^owBi 

(Except  where  otherwise  indicated  all  references  in  this  footnote  refer 
to  pages  in  Yolume  51  of  the  Congressional  Record,  Page  numbers  alone  have 
therefore  been  used.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  page  numbers  are  those 
of  the  Record  as  it  appears  from  time  to  time  and  that  they  diifer  from 
the  paging  found  in  the  bound  volumes  ultimately  issued.  The  latter  state- 
ment applies  to  the  sketch  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion act  which  appeared  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Review.  It  was 
only  recently  that  the  writer  discovered  the  discrepancy  in  the  two  pagings. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  make  note  of  this  point  in  the  preceding  article.) 

On  April  14,  1914,  Representative  Clayton  introduced  a  general  bill  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  trusts  (H.R.  15657)  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  which  he  was  diairman  (p.  7944). 
In  this  measure  there  were  practicaUy  included  the  tentative  bills  drawn  to 
cover  trade  relations,  holding  companies,  and  interlocking  directorates  (ef,  text 
of  tentative  bills  and  also  Financial  Chronicle,  vol.  98,  p.  1910).  On  May  6 
Mr.  Clayton  reported  the  measure  with  amendments  accompanied  by  a  report 
(no.  697)  and  both  bill  and  report  were  placed  on  the  House  calendar 
(p.  8513).  In  several  respects  the  amended  measure  differed  from  that 
originally  offered  on  April  14,  Alterations  were  made  in  the  section  re- 
lating to  the  issue  of  injunctions.  Several  clauses  were  added  in  the  section 
prohibiting  interloddng  directorates,  among  them  one  providing  that  the 
section  should  not  apply  to  mutual  savings  banks  not  having  a  capital  stock 
represented  by  shares.  The  declaration  of  the  earlier  bill  that  noting  in 
the  anti-trust  laws  should  be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence  of  labor 
unions,  agricultural  associations,  etc,  was  extended  by  the  new  measure  to 
include  associations  of  the  traffic,  operating,  accounting  or  other  officers  of 
common  carriers  for  the  maldng  of  lawful  agreements. 

On  June  5  the  bill  was  considered  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  passed  977  to  54  (p.  10,745).  On  June  6, 
together  with  the  Trade  Commission  bill  (H.R.  15,613),  the  CUyton  bUl 
(H.R.  15,657)  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary  (p.  10,770). 
On  July  99  Mr.  Culberson  reported  out  the  bill  with  amendments  accompa- 
nied by  a  report  (no.  698)  and  the  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar  (p.  13,618). 
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Broadly  speaking,  the  various  sections  of  the  Clayton  act  may 
be  classified  under  three  heads:  (1)  Those  declaring  certain  acts 
unlawful  and  prohibiting  them;  (2)  those  designed  to  enforce 

Several  changes  had  been  made  in  the  measure  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
June  5.  Easily  the  most  important  were  the  provisions  giving  to  the  Trade 
and  Interstate  Commerce  commissions  authority  to  enforce  compliance  with 
those  sections  prohibiting  price  discriminations,  interlocking  directorates, 
holding  corporations,  and  exclusive  and  tying  arrangements.  Almost  equally 
significant  was  the  elimination  of  the  fine  and  imprisonment  penalties  which 
the  House  measure  had  provided  as  punishments  for  violations  of  three  of 
these  sections,  t.^.,  those  directed  against  price  discriminations,  holding  cor- 
porations, and  exclusive  and  tying  arrangements.  This  amended  measure 
was  altered  by  the  Senate  in  a  number  of  respects.  That  body  struck  out 
entirely  the  provision  forbidding  price  discriminations.  It  also  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  eliminated  the  section  prohibiting  exclusive  and  tying 
arrangements  but  later  adopted  a  substitute.  A  new  section  forbade  com- 
mon carriers,  except  under  certain  conditions,  from  having  dealings  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  $50,000  a  year  with  certain  classes  of  concerns  in  which 
its  own  officers  or  agents  were  interested. 

On  the  last  day  of  August  a  imanimous  consent  agreement  was  secured  for 
a  vote  on  the  Clayton  bill  (pp.  15,795-15,796)  and  two  days  later  the  measure 
passed  the  Senate  by  vote  of  46  to  16  (p.  15,970). 

In  view  of  the  several  additions  which  were  made  by  the  Senate  and  the 
elimination  of  many  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  as  it  had  passed  the  House, 
a  disagreement  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  On  September  4,  Representative 
Webb  asked  unanimous  consent  for  a  disagreement  to  the  Senate's  amend- 
ments and  for  a  request  for  a  conference.  No  objection  being  made,  the 
chair  appointed  Representatives  Webb,  Carlin,  Floyd  of  Arkansas,  Volstead, 
and  Nelson  (p.  16,103).  A  message  having  informed  the  Senate  of  these 
facts,  the  motion  of  Senator  Culberson  that  the  Senate  insist  on  the  amend- 
ments and  that  the  chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  was 
agreed  to.  The  vice-president  thereupon  appointed  Senators  Culberson, 
Overman,  Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  and  Nelson  (p.  16,064). 

On  September  93  Senator  Culberson  presented  the  conference  report  on 
the  Clayton  measure  (p.  17,018).  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  certain 
particulars  the  report  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  give  directions  to  the 
enrolling  clerk  he  withdrew  it  upon  the  following  day  and  submitted  a  new 
report  (p.  17,066).  Several  days  of  debate  in  the  Senate  followed,  during 
which  the  conference  report  was  strenuously  attacked  by  Senator  Reed  of 
Missouri  because  of  its  elimination  of  criminal  penalties.  It  was  this  fact 
that  led  him  on  October  5  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  with  instructions  to  the  Senate  conferees  to  insist  upon  the  insertion 
in  the  bill  of  the  criminal  penalties  substantially  as  these  had  appeared  in 
the  House  measure.  The  motion  failed,  35  to  95  (pp.  17,694-17,697),  and  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  35  to  34  thereupon  agreed  to  the  report  (p.  17,698). 

In  the  House  the  conference  report  was  presented  on  September  95  by 
Mr.  Webb  (p.  17,171).  It  met  with  objections  similar  to  those  raised  by 
Mr.  Reed  in  the  Senate  but  was  ultimately  agreed  to  on  October  8  by  a 
vote  of  944  to  54  (pp.  17,890-17,891).    On  the  following  day  the  measure 
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compliance  with  the  prohibitions  of  the  act;  (8)  those  relating  to 
legal  processes,  including  the  issue  of  injunctions,  the  prosecution 
of  actions  for  contempt,  etc. 
The  new  law  declares 

A.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce 
to  make  discriminations  in  prices  between  different  purchasers  of  com- 
modities sold  for  use^  consumption^  or  resale,  where  the  effect  of  the 
discrimination  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  the 
creation  of  a  monopoly.^ 

B.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce  to 
lease,  sell,  or  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  etc.,  patented  or  unpat- 
ented, or  to  fix  a  price  charged  therefor,  or  discount,  or  rebate,  upon 
such  price,  conditioned  upon  the  lessee  or  purchaser  thereof,  not 
using  or  dealing  in  goods,  etc.,  of  competitors  of  the  lessor,  or  seller, 
where  the  effect  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition,  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly/ 

C.  That  no  corporation  shall  acquire  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
stock  or  other  share  capital  of  another  corporation,  or  two  or  more 
corporations,  where  the  effect  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion, to  restrain  commerce,  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.* 

D.  From  and  after  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
act: 

1.  No  person  shall  be  a  director  or  other  officer  or  employee  of 
more  than  one  bank  (etc.)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  if  anyone  of  them  is  above  a  certain  size ;  and  no  private  banker, 
or  person  who  is  director  in  any  bank  or  trust  company  organised  under 

was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  and  was  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Vice-president  (pp.  17,955,  17,980).  The 
bill  was  presented  to  the  President  on  October  10  and  was  approved  by  him 
on  October  16. 

'  Prohibitions.  On  account  of  the  length  of  these  they  have  not  been  quoted 
in  full,  but  only  their  content  given.  All  references  except  where  otherwise 
indicated  are  to  sections  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  conference  committee. 

*Sec  9.  Differences  of  prices,  due  to  grade,  quality  or  quantity,  or  which 
make  due  allowance  for  difference  in  cost  of  selling  or  transportation,  or  made 
in  good  faith  to  meet  competition  are  spedflcaUy  excepted. 


*Sec.  7.  SpedflcaUy  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  section  are 
corporations  purchasing  such  stock  solely  for  investment  and  not  using  ft  to 
substantially  lessen  competition;  subsidiary  corporations  formed  for  the 
carrying  on  of  lawful  business  or  natural  and  legitimate  branches  thereof, 
where  the  effect  of  such  formation  is  not  to  substantially  lessen  competition; 
common  carriers  aiding  in  construction  of  branch  lines  or  acquiring  or 
owning  the  stock  of  such  branches,  or  of  a  branch  line  constructed  by  an 
independent  company  where  there  is  not  substantial  competition  between 
branch  and  main  line  companies;  common  carriers  extending  lines  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  stock  of  other  carriers  where  there  Is  no  substantial  compe- 
tition between  the  two. 
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the  laws  of  any  state,  and  above  a  certain  size,  shall  be  eligible  as  a 
director  of  any  bank  or  banking  association  incorporated  or  operating 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

2.  No  bank  (etc.)  organised  or  operating  nnder  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  any  city,  incorporated  town  or  village,  of  more  than 
200,000  inhabitants  shall  have  as  director  or  officer  or  employee  any 
private  banker  or  any  director  or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  any 
other  bank  (etc.)  located  in  the  same  place. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  a  director  at  the  same  time  in  any  two  or 
more  corporations  (other  than  banks,  etc.,  and  common  carriers  J 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  any  one  of  which  has  capital,  surplus, 
and  undivided  profits  aggregating  more  than  $1,000,000,  if  such  cor- 
porations have  been  competitors  so  that  the  elimination  of  competition 
between  them  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  anti-trust  laws.^ 

With  regard  to  some  at  least  of  the  principal  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  the  Clayton  bill,  the  same  argument  may  be  made  as 
was  suggested  against  the  unfair  competition  section  of  the  Trade 
Commission  bill,  i.e.9  that  such  provisions  are  unnecessary  since  the 
Sherman  act  embraces  them  in  the  same  way,  as  it  includes  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  Compare  for  example,  the  price  discrim- 
ination section  of  the  Clayton  bill  with  the  statement  of  the  court 
in  its  decree  against  the  General  Electric  Co. : 

The  General  Electric  Company  and  the  other  defendants  are  each 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  offering  or  making  more  favorable  prices 

'Sec  8.  Under  Sec  10  common  carriers  are  forbidden  after  two  years  to 
have  dealings  in  secnritles  or  supplies,  etc^  or  to  make  or  to  have  construction 
or  maintenance  contracts  to  the  amount  of  more  than  950,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate in  any  one  year  with  another  organisation,  when  the  common  carrier 
has  on  its  board  of  directors  or  as  its  president,  manager,  or  purchasing  or 
selling  officer,  or  agent  in  the  particular  transaction,  any  person  who  is  at  the 
same  time,  a  similar  officer  of  or  has  any  substantial  interest  in  the  organisa^ 
tion  from  which  the  purchases  are  made,  unless  such  dealings,  etc,  shall  be 
with  the  most  favorable  bidder,  who  is  to  be  ascertained  by  competitive 
bidding.  Severe  penalties  are  provided  for  the  violation  of  this  section. 
Such  an  interlocking  between  the  officers  or  agents  of  a  railroad  and  a  supply- 
ing concern  might  result  in  other  supplying  concerns  being  unable  to  compete 
for  the  business  of  the  road  In  question.  In  this  way  a  relatively  Inefficient 
organisation  might  be  perpetuated,  and  a  relatively  efficient  one  prevented 
from  attaining  that  development  to  which  its  efficiency  entitles  it. 

In  such  circumstances  we  should  dearly  have  a  case  of  economically  unfair 
competition  which  presumably  at  least  is  prohibited  by  the  Trade  Com- 
mission act  Although  in  consequence  the  provision  under  discussion  may 
seem  to  be  an  instance  of  duplication,  it  Is  hardly  that  In  reality.  By 
making  all  except  minor  contracts  open  to  competitive  bidding  it  attempbi 
to  eradicate  a  situation  out  of  which  unfair  competition  might  arise  It 
would  seem  therefore  to  be  both  a  sound  and  a  wise  provision. 
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or  terms  of  sale  for  incandescent  electric  lamps  to  the  customers  of 
any  rival  manufacturer  or  manufacturers  than  it  at  the  same  time 
offers  or  makes  to  its  established  trade^  where  the  purpose  is  to  drive 
out  of  business  such  rival  manufacturer  or  manufacturers^  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  incandescent  electric  lamps ;  provided  that  no  defendant  is  enjoined 
or  restrained  from  making  any  pricei  for  incandeicent  electric  lampi 
to  meet,  or  to  compete  with,  pricei  previously  made  hy  any  other  de- 
fendant, or  by  any  rival  manufacturer.^ 

The  wording  of  section  8  of  the  Clayton  act  (B  above),  I  think, 
clearly  prohibits  exclusive  purchc^ing  and  selling,  as  well  as  ty- 
ing arrangements.  This  section,  therefore,  has  a  twofold  aspect. 
Regarding  exclusive  selling,  a  United  States  court  had  this  to  say 
in  the  recently  decided  Thread  case : 

The  defendant  corporations,  together  with  their  directors,  officers, 
managers,  agents,  and  employers  ...  be  and  they  hereby  are  jointly 
and  severally  enjoined  .  .  .  (i)  From  soliciting  or  exacting  from 
wholesale  or  retail  dealers  or  jobbers  or  from  customers  of  competitors 
in  the  United  States  any  agreement  not  to  handle  or  to  cease  handling 
the  brands  of  competitors;  or  from  refusing  to  deal  with,  or  discrimi- 
nating against  .  .  .  those  who  handle  the  goods  of  competitors ;  or  from 
canvassing  the  retail  trade  of  any  dealer  or  jobber  and  thereupon  offer- 
ing the  orders  thus  obtained  to  such  dealer  or  jobber  upon  condition 
that  he  shall  cease  to  buy  thread  from  a  competitor  of  the  defendants.* 

Similarly  a  court  decreed  in  the  Electric  Lamp  case,  regarding 
exclusive  purchasing: 

That  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  other  above-named 
Lamp  Manufacturing  Defendants,  and  each  of  them,  their  officers, 
agents  and  servants,  are  perpetually  enjoined  and  restrained  from 
making  or  enforcing  any  contracts,  arrangements,  agreements  or  re- 
quirements with  dealers,  jobbers  and  consumers,  who  buy  from  the  said 
defendants  either  tantalum  filament,  tungsten  filament,  metallixed  car- 
bon filament  or  ordinary  carbon  filament  lamps,  or  any  of  them,  by 
which  such  dealers,  jobbers  and  consumers  are  compelled  to  purchase 
dU  their  ordinary  carbon  filament  lamps  from  said  defendants  as  a 
condition  to  obtaining  such  other  types  of  lamps,  or  any  of  them,  or  by 
which  dealers,  jobbers  and  consumers  are  compelled  to  purchase  any 
one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  types  of  lamps;  ...  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  purchase  ...  of  any  other  or  all  of  said  types  of  lamps; 
and  the  said  General  Electric  Company  and  .  .  .  Defendants  afore- 
said are  perpetually  enjoined  and  restrained  from  discriminating 
against  any  dealer,  jobber  or  consumer  desiring  to  purchase  tantalum, 
tungsten  or  metallized  carbon  filament  lamps  because  of  the  fact  that 

"Italics  are  tlie  writer's.  U.  8.  v.  General  Electric  Co.,  Final  Decree, 
U.S.C.C.  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  Eastern  Division,  p.  9. 

•  U,  8.  V.  American  Thread  Co.,  Final  Decree,  U^.D.C.  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey,  p.  9. 
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such  dealer^  jobber  or  consumer  purchases  ordinary  carbon  filament 
lamps  from  others^  and  .  .  .  from  discriminating  against  any  dealer^ 
jobber  or  consumer  desiring  to  purchase  any  one  or  more  of  the  above- 
mentioned  types  of  lamps  because  of  the  fact  that  such  dealer^  jobber 
or  consumer  purchases  any  other  of  said  lamps  from  other  manufac- 
turers or  dealers.^® 

Again,  in  view  of  the  Northern  Securities,  the  Oil  and  the  To- 
bacco decisions  one  many  not  unreasonably  contend  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  act  are  sufficiently  broad  to  include 
acquisitions  on  the  part  of  one  corporation  engaged  in  commerce 
of  the  stock  of  one  or  more  others  where  in  the  words  of  the  Clay- 
ton act  ^Hhe  effect  of  such  acquisition  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition*'  between  them  "or  to  restrain  such  conunerce  •  .  .  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of  any  line  of  commerce." 

It  would  therefore  appear  possible  for  one  to  question  whether 
very  positive  advantages  have  been  secured  by  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  prohibiting  price  discriminations,  exclusive  purchasing 
and  selling  arrangements,  and  holding  corporations.  Would  not 
the  courts  in  any  case  coming  before  them  have  construed  the  Sher- 
man act  to  embrace  all  these  situations  provided  there  was  any  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition,  restraint  of  trade,  or  tendency 
to  create  a  monopoly?^* 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  writer,  price  discriminations  and 
exclusive  and  tying  arrangements  must  be  regarded  as  methods  of 
unfair  competition.^'  Since  the  Trade  Commission  act  expressly 
declared  unfair  methods  of  competition  to  be  unlawful,  it  follows 
that  there  is  duplication  involved  to  a  considerable  extent  in  de- 
claring specific  methods  unlawful.^^ 

In  view,  however,  of  the  importance  of  the  elimination  of  methods 

^  U,  8.     Oensral  EUctric  Co.,  et  aL,  Decree,  cit.  9^ra,  pp.  7-8. 
«Scc  7. 

^It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  acts  now  under  discussion  are  pro- 
hibited not  where  the  effect  to  substantially  lessen  competition  (etc),  but 
wliere  the  effect  "may  he"  to  do  so.  To  the  writer  "may  be"  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  acts  enumerated  are  prohibited  if  tliere  is  a  possibility  that 
competition  will  thereby  be  substantially  lessened  (etc.).  If  this  view  is  a 
correct  one,  the  new  law  will  probably  reach  many  acts  to  which  the  Sherman 
act  could  not  possibly  be  construed  to  extend. 

» Stevens,  •Unfair  Competition,"  Pol  Set.  Quart,,  voL  XXIX,  pp.  989,  460. 
Sec  espedaUy  sections  I,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

^It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  debates  on  the  conference  report  show  that 
some  senators  and  congressmen  recognized  this  fact.  C/.  Senators  Borah 
and  Culberson  in  the  original  numbers  of  the  Cong,  Bee,  vol.  51,  p.  17,997; 
and  Representative  Webb,  p.  17,893. 
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of  unfair  competition,  it  seems  highly  probable  that,  if  little  has 
been  gained  by  this  duplication,  at  least  no  harm  has  been  done. 
So  far  as  tying  arrangements  are  concerned,  their  prohibition 
by  statute  was  necessary.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Senator  Walsh, 
the  Trade  Commission 

could  not  declare  the  tying  contract  unlawful  or  assert  that  the  use  of 
it  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  lease  of  or  license  to  use  a  patented 
article  constituted  unfair  competition^  because  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  approved  of  such  a  contract  in  the  case  of 
Henry  against  Dick  ...  as  being  strictly  within  the  rights  of  the 
patentee  under  the  law  as  it  stood.^' 

Interlocking  directorates  have  never  been,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  declared  unlawful  by  any  specific  decision  of  the  courts, 
although  some  dissolution  plans  have  temporarily  forbidden  such 
arrangements  as  to  the  separate  units  into  which  an  illegal  organi- 
zation has  been  split. 

It  would  be  too  broad  a  generalization  to  assert  that  the  inter- 
locking of  directors  constitutes  unfair  competition.  But  though 
not  unfair,  per  se,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment may  result  in  unfairness  through  the  fact  that  an  interlocked 
concern  may  thus  be  enabled  to  purchase  at  preferential  rates  as 
compared  with  its  competitors.^^  Although  this  fact  alone  would 
appear  to  constitute  a  sufficient  economic  reason  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  interlocking  directors,  would  not  any  sound  interpretation 
of  the  unfair  competition  section  of  the  Trade  Commission  act 
extend  to  all  cases  of  this  character?  Is  not  a  needless  duplica- 
tion* therefore,  also  involved  in  this  case? 

Both  these  questions  may,  I  think,  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  preferential  con- 
tracts would  probably  never  have  been  made  but  for  the  existence 
of  interlocking  directors.  From  this  standpoint  the  prohibition 
appears  essentially  sound.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by 
attempting  to  eradicate  a  class  of  conditions  which  has  undoubt- 
edly been  responsible  for  certain  preferential  contracts.    At  the 

''Ibid.,  p.  1T,689. 

^*  During  a  period  of  five  years,  '*None  of  said  corporations  shall  have  any 
officer  or  director  who  is  also  an  officer  or  director  in  any  other  of  said 
corporations."  U.  8,  v.  E,  7.  DuPant  de  Nemours  j[>  Co,  and  othert.  Opinion 
of  the  Court  and  Final  Decree,  U.S.D.C.  for  the  District  of  Delaware,  p.  19. 
A  similar  provision  wiU  be  found  in  the  Tobacco  Dissolution  plan. 

Cf,  op,  cit,  Stevens,  sec.  VI,  p.  462,  and  also  U.  8.  American  Can  Co, 
Original  Petition,  U.S.D.C.  for  the  District  of  Marfland,  pp.  18-19, 
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same  time  is  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  interlocking 
directors  are  not  a  sine  qtia  non  for  securing  either  preferential 
contracts  or  centralization  of  control  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  certain  large  corporations.  Diunmy  directors  have  existed 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  exist.  Through  brothers,  sons, 
and  more  distant  relatives  and  also  through  friends,  the  same  ends 
may  and  not  infrequently  will  be  obtained  as  have  been  secured 
in  the  p€ist  through  the  medium  of  interlocking  directors. 

Enforcement.  Two  methods  of  treating  violations  of  the  princi- 
pal prohibitions^^  of  the  Clayton  act  are  provided.  Section  11 
declares  that  the  authority  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  sections 
containing  these  prohibitions 

Is  hereby  vested  in  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  where  applies^ 
ble  to  common  carriers,  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  where  applicable 
to  banks,  banking  associations,  and  trust  companies ;  and  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  where  applicable  to  all  other  character  of  com- 
merce.^* 

The  manner  of  the  exercise  of  the  authority  thus  given  is  in 
all  respects  identical  with  the  procedure  of  the  Trade  Commission 
in  preventing  unfair  competition.  And  since  the  latter  has  been 
fully  outlined  in  the  preceding  article^®  it  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

As  indicated  above,  the  courts  have  construed  the  Sherman  act 
to  embrace  price  discriminations,  exclusive  arrangements,  and 
holding  corporations.  It  might  therefore  be  contended,  were  the 
Trade  Commission  given  the  sole  power  of  enforcing  compliance^ 
with  these  prohibitions,  that  this  body  in  so  doing  is  merely  the 
successor  to  functions  that  were  formerly  exercised  by  the  district 
and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  consequently  that 
nothing  has  been  gained  by  vesting  these  powers  in  the  Trade 
Commission.  A  similar  point  was  made,  it  will  be  recalled,  regard- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Trade  Commission  over  unfair  methods  of 
competition. 

In  general,  arguments  similar  to  those  which  tiie  writer  indicated 
in  favor  of  vesting  in  the  Trade  Commission  the  power  over  unfair 
competition,  may  also  be  advanced  to  support  the  authority  given 
to  this  body  of  enforcing  compliance  with  the  prohibitions  of  price 

*  Price  discriminations,  *Hieing^  and  exclnslve  arrangements,  holding  cor- 
porations and  interlocking  directorates. 

"Sec.  11.  The  writer  has  omitted  from  the  remainder  of  the  discussion 
anj  consideration  of  this  section  as  applied  to  banks  and  common  carriers. 

"AMEUCAir  EcoKomc  Review,  yoL  IV  (Dec,  1914),  pp.  860-851. 
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discriminations,  exclusive  and  tying  arrangements,  interlocking 
directorates,  and  holding  corporations,  i.e. : 

(a)  That  there  is  some  administrative  advantage  in  having  these 
prohibitions  handled  through  the  commission  with  direct  and  final 
appeal*^  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  etc.,  instead  of  leaving 
enforcement  to  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  courts. 

(b)  That  the  conmiission  ought  and  probably  will  be  able  to 
discover  and  prohibit  infractions  of  the  principal  acts  made  im- 
lawful  by  the  Clayton  measure,  in  a  much  more  thoroughgoing 
fashion  than  was  possible  through  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  courts,  because  of  the  broader  powers  of  investigation  which 
the  commission  possesses  and  the  larger  force  of  investigators  which 
it  may  be  assiuned  that  it  will  have  at  its  disposal. 

Apparently,  then,  the  section  imder  discussion  should  consider- 
ably enlarge  and  increase  the  administrative  authority  of  the  Trade 
Commission.  This  would  still  be  true  even  though  it  were 
assumed  that  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitions  of  local  price 
cutting  and  exclusive  and  tying  arrangements  were  embraced  by  the 
unfair  competition  section  of  the  Trade  Commission  bill.  In  such 
case  the  commission  would  still  exercise  administrative  authority 
over  both  holding  corporations  and  interlocking  directorates.  Its 
powers,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  considerably  greater  than 
those  originally  granted  by  the  measure  creating  it.  But  whether 
as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  the  Clayton  law  has  measurably  ex- 
tended the  powers  of  the  Trade  Commission  must,  I  think,  remain 
somewhat  problematical.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Trade  Commission  is  not  given  sole  authority  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  principal  prohibitions  of  the  Clayton  act. 
Section  16  of  the  new  law  provides,  without  making  any  exception 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  entrusted  to  the  Trade  Com- 
mission under  section  11 

That  the  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
invested  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this 
Act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  of  the 
United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and 
restrain  such  violations.  Such  proceedings  may  be  by  way  of  petition 
setting  forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shall  be  enjoined 
or  otherwise  prohibited. 

'^Except  in  case  of  a  writ  of  certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Court 
''And  also  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  in  the  case  of  common 
carriers  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  case  of  banlcs. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  both  an  administrative  and  a  judicial 
authority  are  provided  for  enforcing  compliance  with  the  prohibi- 
tions under  discussion.  That  it  was  intended  to  give  the  district 
courts  and  Trade  Commission  concurrent  jurisdiction  and  not  to 
vest  this  authority  solely  in  the  commission  is  undoubtedly  true,** 
but  what  advantages  this  division  of  jurisdiction  will  afford,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  comprehend.  True,  there  might  be  violations  of 
the  act  other  than  those  of  which  the  Trade  Commission  is  given 
jurisdiction,  but  the  latter  cases  might  easily  have  been  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  section  15,  thereby  securing  such  advantages 
as  ought,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  to  accrue  from  the  ar- 
rangements provided  in  section  11.  Why,  after  providing  through 
the  Trade  Commission  a  complete  and  on  the  whole  commendable 
mechanism  for  enforcing  compliance  with  these  sections,  was  it 
regarded  as  either  necessary  or  advantageous  to  provide  another 
means  of  enforcement?  The  only  possible  ground  which  the  writer 
is  able  to  suggest  is  that  it  was  thought  that  enforcement  might  per- 
haps be  facilitated  by  having  both  the  commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  the  watch  for  violations.  On  the  other  hand, 
is  not  this  possible  advantage  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  more  than 
offset?  The  effect  of  section  11,  taken  by  itself,  was  to  considera- 
bly strengthen  and  increase  the  administrative  power  of  the  Trade 
Commission  by  giving  it  authority  over  the  enforcement  of  the  prin- 
cipal prohibitions  of  the  Clayton  act.  This  certainly  seems  desir- 
able since  we  are  to  have  a  Trade  Commission.  But  it  is  possible  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  this  increased  administrative  authority 
is  and  will  be,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  nullified  by  the 
provisions  of  section  15  investing  the  judicial  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  that  enforcement?** 

"C/.  statements  of  Representative  "Webb  of  the  conference  committee  in 
the  original  numbers  of  Cong,  Bee,  vol  51,  p.  17,8^4.  The  writer  also  has  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  conference  committee  stating  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  give  concurrent  Jurisdiction. 

**It  should,  of  course,  be  pointed  out  that  only  the  actual  results  of  the 
operation  of  these  two  sections  can  determine  the  question.  It  may  happen 
that  the  complaints  of  various  parties  will  be  made  in  practically  all  cases 
to  the  Trade  Commission.  A  fact  which  would  seem  to  militate  against  this 
result  is  that  under  the  Sherman  act  it  has  for  years  been  customary  for 
complaints  to  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  its  officials.  It 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  lilcelihood 
that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  practice,  at  least  until  people  become  more 
familiar  with  the  Trade  Commission  as  an  enforcing  authority.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is,  of  course,  true,  since  the  initiation  of  proceedings  in  such 
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A  fact  which  points  strongly  to  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  somewhat  peculiar  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
writer,  unfortimate  situation  in  the  matter  of  appeal,  which  seems 
to  have  been  created  by  this  concurrent  provision.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  imder  section  11,  has  final 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction^^  of  orders  of  the  Trade  Commission 
relating  to  price  discrimination,  exclusive  and  tying  arrangements, 
holding  corporations  and  interlocking  directorates.  If,  however, 
cases  involving  these  points  come  before  the  district  courts,  under 
section  15  they  go  directly  from  these  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  appeal.  This  situation  arises  through  the  following 
facts.  The  expediting  act  of  February  11,  1903,  provided  that  in 
every  equity  proceeding  brought  in  the  circuit  courts  by  the  United 
States  as  complainant,  under  the  Sherman  act,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act  **or  any  other  acts  having  a  like  purpose  that  here- 
after may  he  enacted**  an  appeal  would  lie  ofdy  to  the  Supreme 
Court.'^  llie  act  of  March  3,  1911,  which  abolished  the  circuit 
courts,  declared  that  "Whenever,  in  any  law  not  embraced  within 
this  act,  any  reference  is  made  to  .  •  •  the  circuit  courts,  such 
reference  shall  ...  be  deemed  and  held  to  refer  to  .  .  .  the 
district  courts.*'*^ 

It  therefore  appears,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  see,  that  botli 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  have  the 
power  to  render  final  decisions  upon  the  principal  prohibitions  of 
the  Clayton  act,  and  that  the  one  or  the  other  will  render  them 
according  as  the  particular  case  is  brought  through  the  District 
Courts  or  the  Trade  Commission.  Is  it  then  to  be  expected  that 
an  order  of  the  Trade  Commission  even  though  backed  by  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  will  command  respect  untU 
or  unless  the  same  point  has  arisen  in  another  case  in  the  courts 
and  the  Supeme  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  thereon  affirming 
that  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

cases  must  rest  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  that  the  instructions  of  tlie 
President  to  the  Attorney  General  might  result  in  hut  few  cases  being 
brought  through  the  district  courts  and  in  the  complaining  parties  being 
referred  to  tlie  Trade  Commission.  Other  factors  may  also  have  consider- 
able effect,  such  as  the  amounts  of  money  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  enforcing  the  laws,  etc. 

"Except  in  case  of  certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

"SS  Stat  Law  893.  Italics  are  the  writer's.  The  act  of  1910  amending 
this  act  did  not  alter  this  provision. 

"Act  of  March  S,  1911;  in  effect  Jan.  1,  1919. 
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It  also  follows,  I  think,  on  account  of  section  15,  that  so  far  as 
sections  of  the  act  deal  with  methods  of  competition  which  may  be 
regarded  as  unfair,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trade  Commission  over 
this  matter  is  a  concurrent  one,  and  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  Trade  Commission  bill,  an  exclusive  one.  The  same  thing 
obviously  is  also  true  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  over  the  orders  of  the  Trade  Commission  relating  to  the 
same  subject. 

The  Clayton  measure  as  passed  is  practically  free  from  criminal 
penalties.^^  Hence,  enforcement  of  its  prohibitions  rests  princi- 
pally upon  contempt  proceedings  for  disobedience  to  the  decrees  of 
the  courts^^  as  is  the  case  with  the  enforcement  of  the  unfair 
competition  section  of  the  Trade  Commission  act.  Except  so  far 
as  unfair  competition  is  concerned,  the  writer  is  not  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  need  of  other  penalties  than  those  afforded  by 
contempt  procedure. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Clayton  act  may  also  have  some  effect 
upon  its  enforcement.  Thus: 

A  final  judgment  or  decree  hereafter  rendered  in  any  criminal  prose- 
cution ...  or  proceeding  in  equity  brought  by  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  under  the  anti-trust  laws  to  the  effect  that  a  defendant 
has  violated  said  laws  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  against  such  de- 
fendant in  any  suit  or  proceeding  brought  by  any  other  party  against 
such  defendant  ...  as  to  all  matters  respecting  which  said  judgment 
or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel  as  between  the  parties  thereto.*^ 

This  provision  is  further  strengthened  by  a  clause  in  the  same 
section  providing  (whenever  the  United  States  begins  action)  for 
the  suspension  during  the  pendency  thereof  of  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  respect  to  private  rights  of  action  based 
upon  the  complaint  in  the  said  action.  The  original  House 
measure  had  provided  that  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  United 
Stctes  should  be  "conclusive  evidence  of  the  same  facts''  and  "the 
same  questions  of  law  in  favor  of  any  other  party.**'*  Since  this 
clause  would  seem  to  be  of  questionable  constitutionality,  it  is 

"The  House  measure  provided  fines  and  Imprisonment  or  both  as  penalties 
for  price  discriminations,  holding  companies,  interlocking  directorates,  and 
exclusive  and  tying  ai  rangements.  All  these  penalties,  however,  were  elimi- 
nated either  by  the  Senate  or  the  conference  committee. 

"  Unless  the  criminal  clauses  of  the  Sherman  act  were  invoked.  This  could, 
of  course,  be  done  in  every  case  where  a  contract,  combination,  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  or  monopolisation,  etc.,  could  be  shown. 

"S^  5.  Certain  exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  pending  suits. 

■Sec  S  of  the  Qayton  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
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likely  that  the  change  to  the  provisions  of  the  conference  measure 
mentioned  above  was  a  wise  one.** 

Section  14  provides  that  the  violation  of  the  penal  provisions  of 
the  anti-trust  acts  by  a  corporation  is  to  be  deemed  also  that  of 
the  directors  and  others  authorizing  the  act,  and  provides  a  fine  of 
$5000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both.  That  this 
personal  guilt  section  will  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  rather  doubtful.  The  punishment  is  no 
more  severe  than  that  provided  by  the  criminal  clause  of  the  Sher- 
man act.  Over  and  over  again  individuals  have  been  proceeded 
against  criminally  under  that  act,  and  have  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  by  the  courts.  Since  the  Sherman  act  still  remains  in 
force  it  seems  doubtful  if  this  provision  was  particularly  necessary, 
or  if  it  will  have  important  results. 

Section  4  permits  the  recovery  of  threefold  damages  for  injury 
by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  in  the  anti-trust  laws.  This  sec- 
tion is  merely  a  reenactment  of  section  7  of  the  Sherman  act,  but 
applies  to  all  the  anti-trust  laws  instead  of  merely  to  the  Sherman 
act  as  was,  of  course,  the  case  with  the  last-mentioned  section.  An 
additional  protection,  which  is  afforded  to  the  individual  by  the 
new  law  is  found  in  the  provision : 

That  any  person^  firm^  corporation^  or  association  shall  be  entitled  to 
sue  for  and  have  injunctive  relief,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  parties,  against  threatened  loss  or  damage 
by  a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  .  .  .  when  and  under  the  same 
conditions  and  principles  as  injunctive  relief  ...  is  granted  by  courts 
of  equity  .  . 

Most  people  will  be  inclined,  I  think,  to  pass  a  favorable  judg- 
ment upon  these  provisions.  In  enabling  the  individual  to  better 
protect  himself,  they  may  and  very  probably  will  tend  to  decrease 
the  number  of  violations  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

A  final  point  regarding  the  enforcement  of  trust  legislation  in 
general  should  be  noted.  It  would  seem  likely  that  the  omission 
of  practically  all  criminal  penalties  from  the  new  laws  will  tend  to 
result  in  their  being  enforced  rather  by  civil  procedure  than  by 
criminal  process.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Sherman  act  remains  in 
force,  the  new  legislation  so  clearly  indicates  civil  process  as  the 
remedy  to  be  pursued  that  it  seems  scarcely  likely  that  violations 
of  the  new  laws  will  be  prosecuted  criminally'*  even  though  they  at 

These  were  similar  to  the  provisions  substituted  by  the  Senate  for  the 
original  House  provisions. 


Except  as  to  the  enforcement  of  sections  9  and  10  which  relate  to  com- 
mon carriers. 


"Sec  16. 
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the  same  time  constitute  violations  of  the  act  of  1890.  May  there 
not  also  be  a  tendency,  partly  as  a  result  of  this  situation,  to  pro- 
secute civilly  rather  than  criminally  such  violations  of  the  Sherman 
act,  if  any,  as  could  not  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  provisions  of  the  new  legislation?  It  seems  higKly  probable  that 
the  new  laws  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  attitude  toward  trusts ; 
that  criminal  penalties  are  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon  for  the 
enforcement  of  trust  legislation,  but  that  in  the  future  this  is  to  be 
handled  entirely  through  civil  suits  in  the  courts  or  else  by  an 
administrative  body,  the  Trade  Commission.  This  in  turn  appears 
to  point  to  the  ultimate  result  that  the  control  of  trusts  will  be 
vested  entirely  in  an  administrative  board. 

Procedural  and  other  sections.  The  sections  of  the  act  that 
have  not  already  been  discussed  relate  to  judicial  processes,  pro- 
cedure, etc.  Consideration  of  these  provisions  will  be  omitted 
because  of  their  relative  unimportance  in  trust  regulation  and  also 
in  order  not  to  expand  unduly  this  article^  Their  content,  however, 
may  be  briefly  summarized:  Suits  under  the  anti-trust  laws 
against  a  corporation  may  be  brought  in  any  district  where  the 
corporation  may  be  found,^^  and,  in  the  case  of  suits  brought  by 
the  United  States,  subpoenas  shall  run  to  districts  other  than  those 
where  the  suit  is  instituted.'^  Sections  17  to  80,  inclusive,  deal 
with  injunctions,  the  methods  and  conditions  of  issue,  etc.  These 
sections  prohibit  their  use  in  labor  disputes  growing  out  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  unless  necessary  to  prevent 
irreparable  injury  to  property  rights  for  which  there  is  no 
adequate  remedy  at  law.  They  also  forbid  their  use  in  such 
disputes  against  strikes  and  picketing  and  boycotting,  which  are 
specifically  declared  not  to  be  violations  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States.  Sections  SI  to  26  relate  to  contempts,  contempt  proced- 
ure, and  punishments  in  suits  other  than  those  brought  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Section  6  declares  that  the  labor  of 
a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  an  article  of  commerce  and 
excepts  from  operation  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  non-stock  labor, 
agricultural,  and  horticultural  associations  not  conducted  for 
profit. 

The  following  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  new  trust  legis- 
lation may  be  drawn  from  the  discussion  presented  in  the  present 
and  preceding  article. 

•Sec.  19. 

"Sec  13.   Under  certain  conditions. 
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1.  The  Trade  Commission  is  a  body  with  wide  powers  of  investi- 
gation and  a  limited  administrative  authority. 

5.  Several  of  its  investigatory  powers  have  to  a  noticeable  de- 
gree been  previously  exercised  by  either  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions or  the  Department  of  Justice.  But  on  the  whole  the  investi- 
gatory authority  of  the  commission  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  possessed  in  the  past  by  either  or  both  of  these  other  bodies. 

3.  The  commission  is  given  the  powers  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  readjustment  of  the  business 
of  corporations  violating  the  anti-trust  acts  and  also  of  ascer- 
taining and  reporting  appropriate  decrees  in  equity  suits  brought 
by  or  under  the  Attorney  General.  But  the  exercise  of  these 
functions  depends  in  the  first  case  upon  the  application  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  in  the  second  case  upon  the  reference  of  the 
suit  by  the  courts  to  the  commission.  No  such  discretionary 
powers  should  have  been  given  to  either  the  Attorney  Greneral  or 
the  courts,  but  both  these  acts  should  have  been  made  mandatory 
in  all  cases  involving  readjustments  or  decrees.  In  addition  it 
should  have  been  made  mandatory  upon  the  Attorney  Greneral  to 
accept  such  recommendations  as  the  commission  might  make  for 
effecting  the  readjustment  of  any  business.  Nothing  would  have 
been  lost  by  making  these  requirements,  and  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  commission  would  have  been  increased. 

4.  The  Trade  Commission  act  gave  the  conCmiission  a  most 
important  administrative  authority  in  providing  that  this  body 
should  prevent  unfair  methods  of  competition.  The  Clayton 
measure  further  extended  this  authority  in  giving  it  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  the  prohibitions  against  holding  corporations  and  inter- 
locking directorates.  It  also  gave  it  jurisdiction  to  prevent  price 
discriminations  and  exclusive  and  tying  arrangements.  The 
authority  to  prevent  price  discriminations  and  exclusive  arrange- 
ments, however,  does  not  properly  constitute  any  increase  in  the 
commission's  powers  since  any  sound  construction  of  the  unfair 
competition  section  of  the  Trade  Commission  act  could  scarcely 
fail  to  include  these  methods.  While  tying  arrangements  are 
also  imfair  it  is  at  least  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  Dick  decision, 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Trade  Commission  to 
have  prevented  them  without  the  authority  thus  conferred.  This 
provision,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  wise  precautionary 
measure. 

6.  The  enforcement  of  the  principal  prohibitions  of  the  Clayton 
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act  and  of  the  unfair  competition  section  of  the  Trade  Commission 
act  is  entrusted  to  the  commission  by  an  admirable  method  of  pro- 
cedure. The  commission  conducts  a  hearing  and  makes  an  order 
against  a  practice,  a  review  of  which  may  be  had  by  the  party 
against  whom  it  is  made  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  If  the 
order  is  not  obeyed  the  commission  applies  to  the  same  court  for 
enforcement,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  both  cases  is 
exclusive  and  finaL*^ 

6.  Unfortunately  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  has  been  vested  in 
the  district  courts  to  enforce  the  prohibitions  against  price  dis- 
criminations, exclusive  and  tying  arrangements,  holding  cor^ 
porations  and  interlocking  directorates.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  this  will  serve  any  useful  purpose.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  will  affect  adversely  the  prestige 
of  the  commission.  It  is  also  unfortunate  in  providing  two  differ- 
ent courts  of  final  review  upon  these  practices,  %.e.i  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  when  the  Trade  Commission  makes  orders  against 
these  practices;  the  Supreme  Court  when  a  district  court  enjoins 
them. 

7.  The  new  laws  rely  primarily  upon  contempt  proceedings  and 
the  penalties  therefor  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  their  prohibi- 
tions. The  sufficiency  of  such  arrangements  must,  I  think,  depend 
largely  upon  one's  personal  estimate.  Sherman  act  experience  in- 
dicates that  the  courts  have  been  inclined  in  imposing  sentence  to 
take  a  very  tolerant  view  of  violations  of  that  measure.  If  the 
same  attitude  is  taken  in  imposing  sentences  for  contempts  of  court 
in  cases  arising  under  the  new  laws,  it  may  certainly  be  doubted 
if  these  arrangements  are  adequate. 

8.  The  elimination  of  criminal  penalties  from  several  sections 
of  the  Clayton  act  and  the  lack  of  any  such  provisions  as  punish- 
ment for  unfair  methods  of  competition  clearly  point  to  civil 
rather  than  criminal  procedure  as  the  remedy  to  be  invoked  in  cases 
of  violations  of  the  principal  prohibitions  of  the  new  legislation. 
This  again,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  new  laws  provide  for 
a  Trade  Commission  with  jurisdiction  over  their  important  prohi- 
bitions, points  to  a  policy  of  administrative  regulation  of  the 
trusts.  This,  I  believe,  is  still  true  in  spite  of  the  concurrent  juris- 
diction provided  for  in  Section  16  of  the  Clayton  act.  This  section 
might  readily  be  construed  as  merely  indicating  a  reluctance 
to  accept  fully  the  principle  of  administrative  regulation.  Ulti- 

Subject  to  the  exceptions  stated  under  S  below. 
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mately,  unless  the  Trade  Commission  is  abolished  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  this  concurrent  jurisdiction  will  probably  be  abolished 
or  else  rendered  nugatory  through  the  non-action  of  the  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

9.  The  powers  given  to  the  Trade  Commission  of  classifying 
corporations  and  prescribing  the  form  of  reports  are  pregnant 
with  possibilities.  Through  these  powers  it  would  appear  possible 
for  the  Trade  Commission  to  determine  with  some  correctness  the 
relative  economic  efficiency  of  competition  on  the  one  hand  and 
combination  and  monopoly  on  the  other.  Even  if  no  such  broad 
determination  can  be  arrived  at  for  industry  in  general  we  ought  at 
least  to  be  able  to  learn  in  what  types  and  kinds  of  business  the  one 
or  the  other  principle  is  the  more  efficient.  In  this  way  light 
will  be  shed  upon  the  soundness  of  such  measures  as  we  have 
already  taken  for  trust  regulation  and  of  those  which  we  may 
take  in  the  future. 

10.  The  provisions  of  the  new  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
enabling  individuals  to  better  protect  themselves  against  loss 
or  damage  by  reason  of  violations  or  threatened  violations  of  tiie 
anti-trust  acts  are  commendable  as  is  also  the  reenactment,  now 
applied  to  violations  of  any  of  the  anti- trust  acts,  of  the  three- 
fold damage  clause  of  the  Sherman  act. 
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Die  Lohntheorien  von  Ad.  Smithy  Ricardo,  J.  St.  Mill  tmd  Marx. 
By  Fe&dinakd  von  Degenfeld-Schonbueg.    Staats-  nnd 
sozialwissenschaftliche  Forschungen,  173.    (Leipzig:  Dunc- 
ker  and  Humblot.    1914.   Pp.  viii,  106.   3  M.) 
The  interpretation  and  criticism  accompanying  this  exposition 
of  well-known  theories  offers  nothing  that  is  original,  but  the  study 
may  be  of  some  value  to  foreign  students,  unfamiliar  with  the 
writings  of  the  early  English  economists.    For  such  readers,  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  stress  the  fact  that  Smith,  Ricardo,  and 
Mill  were  well  aware  that  man  is  animated  by  other  motives  than 
self-interest  and  sexual  desire.   To  be  sure,  the  writer  thinks  that 
in  so  far  as  Adam  Smith  wanted  to  present  a  picture  of  real  life, 
he  is  subject  to  criticism  for  an  overemphasis  of  the  economic 
motive.    But  such  a  criticism  does  not  lie  against  Ricardo  and 
Mill,  who  were  consciously  abstract.    The  latter,  however,  have 
not  deduced  from  a  postulated  self-interest,  all  possible  conse- 
quences of  economic  action.   Practically  speaking,  they  have  made 
only  such  deductions  as  depend  upon  the  assumption  of  compe- 


It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  that  Ricardo's  theory  of  wages  is 
presented  as  a  cost-of-production  theory — only  incidentally,  at 
most,  as  a  wage-fund  theory.  The  discussion  of  the  wage-fund, 
theory  as  expounded  by  Mill  is  quite  elementary,  but  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  searching  analysis  of  the  Marxian  doctrine. 
The  writer  strongly  emphasizes  the  essential  difference  between 
the  position  of  Marx  and  that  of  the  supporters  of  the  wage-fimd 
theory.  When  Marx  explains  how  overproduction  of  capital  is 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  great  overpopulation,  he  demon- 
strates clearly  in  what  opposition  he  stands  to  the  wage-fund 
theorists. 

Throu^out  the  study  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret 
quite  dispassionately  the  various  theories  discussed,  and  to  recon- 
cfle  ambiguities  and  contradictions,  whenever  possible,  instead  of 
exaggerating  them.  The  result  is  a  painstaking  though  not  very 
suggestive  piece  of  work. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Adlbr^  M.  Der  sogiologische  Sinn  der  Lehre  tfon  Karl  Marx,  (Leip- 
zig:   Hirschfeld.    1914.    Pp.  29.) 

Albrscht^  G.  Eugen  Duhrings  Wertlehre.  Nehst  einem  Exkurs  sur 
Marxschen  Wertlehre.  (Jena:  Fischer.  1914.  Pp.  ill,  66.  1.80  M.) 

Cheinissb^  L.  Let  idSes  politiques  des  Physiocrates.  (Paris:  Rous- 
seau.   1914.   Pp.  i::,  192.   5  £r.) 

Dbchbsnb^  L.    Economie  industrielle  et  saddle.    (Uige:    J.  Wjk- 
mans.    1914.    Pp.  106.) 
An  elementary  textbook. 

GiDE^  C.  Political  economy.  Third  edition.  (Boston:  Heath.  1914.) 
A  translation  of  the  1918  edition  of  the  Cours  d'Economie. 

Haynbs^  J.  Economics  in  the  secondary  school.  Riverside  educational 
monographs.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.   1914.  Pp.  xii^  92.  60c.) 

MacEatb^  J.  The  happiness  of  nations,  a  beginning  in  political  engin- 
eering.   (New  York:    Huebsch.  $1.25.) 

Penndorf^  B.  EinfUhrung  in  die  Volkswirtsehaftslehre.  (Stuttgart: 
Violet    1914.    Pp.  viii,  284.   8  M.) 

Seligman,  £.  R.  A.  Principles  of  economics,  wUh  special  reference 
to  American  conditions.  Sixth  edition.  (New  York:  Longmans.  1914. 
Pp.  liv,  711.  $2.50.) 

Tho  introductory  matter  has  been  rewritten.  Chapters  have  been 
added  on  the  Control  of  Trusts^  Labor  Legislation,  and  Labor  Insur- 
ance, and  the  chapters  on  money  and  credit  have  been  compressed. 

Slokkr,  J.  Geschiohte  der  dsterreichischen  Industrie  und  ihre 
Forderung  unter  Kaiser  Frans  I.  (Leipzig:  Freytag.  1914.  Pp. 
xiv,  674.   25  M.) 

Smart,  W.  Second  thoughts  of  an  economist.  (New  York:  Macmil- 
Ian.  1914.) 

Spann,  O.  Kuregefasstes  System  der  Gesellschaftslehre.  (Berlin: 
Guttentog.    1914.    Pp.  884.) 

Stammlbr,  R.  Wirtschaft  und  Recht  nach  der  materialistischen 
Geschichtsauffassung.  (Leipzig:  Veit  1914.  Pp.  viii,  704. 
16  M.) 

Watkins,  G.  P.  Welfare  as  an  economic  quantity.  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin.    1914.  $1.50.) 

Die  private  Untemehmung  und  ihre  BetStigungsformen.  SoMialokono- 
nUsche  und  juristische  Ahhandlungen  auf  privatxvirtschaftlicher 
Grundlage.  1.  Der  privatwirtschafUiche  Gesichtspunkt  in  der 
Sosialdkonomie  und  Jurisprudent.  (Mannheim:  Bensbeimer. 
1914.   Pp.  viii,  212.   4  M.) 
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Colonial  Trade  of  Maryland  1689-1715.  By  Maeoaret  Shove 
MoEBiss.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  m  Historical 
and  Political  Science,  Series  XXXH,  No.  8.  (Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1914.  Pp.  viii,  167.  $1.00.) 
The  author  confines  her  description  of  Maryland's  trade  to  the 
twenty-five  years  of  royal  control  in  the  colony.  "The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  indicate  its  value  to  Great  Britain:  (1)  as  a 
source  for  the  supply  of  raw  material,  that  is,  tobacco,  which  had 
to  be  shipped  directly  to  England;  (2)  as  a  market  for  British 
manufactures  and  foreign  goods  through  Great  Britain  as  an 
entrepot;  (S)  as  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  trade  which  employed 
a  large  number  of  English  ships  and  sailors.''  The  study  is 
based  upon  a  careful  use  of  the  Archives  of  Maryland  and  the 
Colonial  Office  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Of  especial 
value  are  the  summaries  of  the  Naval  Office  Lists  of  shipping 
into  and  out  of  Maryland.  The  conclusion  (pp.  114-116)  that 
there  was  considerable  ship-building  in  Maiyland  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  period.  In  other  respects  Miss  Morriss  supplies  much  statis- 
tical matter  to  elucidate  and  confirm  our  understanding  of  the 
commercial  life  of  a  plantation  colony. 

Maryland's  staple,  tobacco,  was  annually  exported  to  England 
to  the  amount  of  about  26,000  hogsheads.  An  average  of  SSO 
hogsheads  was  shipped  to  other  colonies.  Methods  of  marketing, 
prices,  tiie  fleet  system,  intercolonial  trade,  and  revenues  from 
tobacco  are  satisfactorily  treated.  Colonial  currency  and  bills 
of  exchange  are  but  briefly  considered  owing  to  scarcity  of 
materiaL  The  production  of  naval  stores  in  Maryland  was  more 
or  less  of  a  failure  owing  to  the  predominance  of  tobacco  culture. 
But  pipe  and  barrel  staves  were  exported  to  some  extent  after 
1700.  Efforts  to  induce  the  colonists  to  export  furs,  fish,  and 
food-stuffs  failed,  and  by  1700  the  government  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  encourage  the  growth  of  tobacco. 

Imports  of  manufactures  into  Maryland  amoimted  to  less  than 
exports.  The  varieties  of  goods  imported  are  described  from 
the  Customs  House  Accounts,  Ledgers  of  Imports  and  Exports, 
and  reveal  an  interesting  side-light  on  social  life.  The  colonists 
would  not  manufacture  unless  driven  to  it  by  necessity;  they 
made  some  homespun  cloth  and  there  were  coopers  and  carpenters 
but  scarcely  any  other  mechanics.   The  number  of  white  servants 
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in  Maryland  in  1708  was  about  8000,  and  from  600  to  760 
were  imported  each  year.  The  annual  importation  of  slaves  was 
about  600. 

There  was  some  intercolonial  trade  with  New  England,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York  for  food-stuffs,  horses,  rum,  sugar,  and  fish. 
But  the  amoimt  of  provisions  imported  was  small,  as  Maryland 
was  nearly  self-supporting.  This  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  almost  complete  dependence  of  the  West  Indian  settlements 
upon  Northern  supplies.  Little  evidence  of  illicit  trade  could  be 
foimd,  and  piracy  or  connection  with  pirates  cannot  be 
traced  in  the  records  of  the  colony.  The  appendices  contain 
statistics  for  Maryland's  trade  in  timber,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
and  imported  English  and  foreign  manufactures. 

Monographs  of  this  character  on  colonial  trade  and  others  upon 
internal  industrial  development  are  hastening  the  time  when  it 
will  be  possible  to  write  the  economic  and  social  history  of  America. 


Yale  University. 

Burgage  Tenure  in  Mediaeval  England.  By  Mo&let  de  Wolf 
Hemmeon.  Harvard  Historical  Studies,  XX.  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press.    1914.    Pp.  viii,  «84.  $2.00.) 

In  what  case  were  medieval  townsfolk  with  reference  to  their 
tenure?  An  answer  for  Grermany  has  been  essayed  by  various 
students,  beginning  with  Arnold  in  his  Geschichte  des  Eigentums 
in  den  deutschen  Stddten  (1861).  On  the  Low  Coimtries  there 
is  chiefly  Des  Marez,  in  Etude  sur  la  PropriStS  Fonciire  dans  les 
ViUes  du  Moyen-Age,  et  Spiciaiement  en  FUmdre  (1898).  On 
France  came,  in  1880,  Curie  Seimbres,  Essai  sur  les  .  .  .  Bastides, 
with  matter  touching  the  southwest  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries;  and  lately  two  works  relating  to  Normandy, 
and  quite  particularly  to  urban  tenure:  G^nestal,  La  Tenure  en 
Bourgage  (1900)  and  Legras,  Le  Bourgage  de  Caen  (1911). 
With  reference  to  England  the  most  to  be  had  thus  far  has  been 
found  here  and  there  in  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English 
LaWy  Mr.  Maitland's  Township  and  Borough^  and  Miss  Bateson's 
Borough  Customs  and  The  Laws  of  BreteuU.  Dr.  Hemmeon  now 
offers  on  the  English  side  of  the  problem  a  detailed  study,  pre- 
pared first  as  a  doctoral  thesis  under  the  guidance  of  the  late 
Professor  Charles  Gross. 

This  study  is  not  only  limited  to  burgage  tenure.    Its  author 
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regards  most  of  the  discussion  that  has  been  carried  on  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  urban  tenure  £is  ^'profitless  ploughing  of  desert 
sands."  "With  such  discussion  this  essay  will  have  nothing  to 
do  except  in  the  conclusion,"  and  there  but  very  briefly.  "The 
aim  will  be  a  specific  description  of  urban  tenure  in  mediaeval 
England,  avoiding  speculation  as  to  its  origin,  and  dealing  only 
with  the  facts  as  they  are  found."  With  this  aim  Dr.  Hemmeon 
has  sought  out,  among  printed  materials,  various  sorts  of  sources, 
but  chiefiy  borough  charters  and  customals  and  records  pertinent 
to  transfer  or  descent  of  realty;  he  has  read  and  sifted  these 
sources  with  acumen;  arranged  the  data  in  a  formal,  topical 
fashion;  made  advantageous  comparisons  with  the  continent;  and 
drawn  conclusions  which  for  the  most  part  seem  safely  backed. 

In  successive  chapters  are  treated :  the  incidents  of  burgage  ten- 
lire,  in  comparison  with  prevailing  feudal  tenure ;  purely  economic 
phases  of  the  tenure,  such  as  the  amounts  and  incidence  of  the 
original  or  quit-rents  paid  by  each  messuage  or  burgage  to  the 
lord  of  the  borough,  and  rents  and  prices  of  realty  in  the  boroughs ; 
the  burgess's  power  to  divide,  sell,  or  devise  his  tenement;  the 
firma  burgi,  the  witness  of  Domesday  on  the  age  and  source  of  the 
tenure,  weaknesses  Dr.  Hemmeon  charges — in  a  manner  none  too 
generous,  be  it  said — in  Miss  Bateson's  idea  as  to  the  role  in 
England  of  the  laws  of  Breteuil,  and  the  resemblances  and  dif- 
ferences between  burgage  in  England  and  urban  tenure  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  Low  Coimtries,  and  Germany;  and  in  an  appendix 
is  a  fuller  treatment  on  Grermany.  One  position  taken  is  "that 
the  development  of  feudalism  in  England  was  antedated  by  a 
system  of  land-holding  in  the  boroughs  which  later  was  called 
the  burgage  tenure"  (p.  9  and  conclusion),  and  that  burgage 
tenure,  developing  thus  independently,  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  socage — as  has  been  the  custom — ^but  as  a  distinct  kind 
of  tenure.  The  point  set  out  with  most  emphasis  is  the  mobility 
of  realty  held  by  burgage.  There  were  indeed  restrictions  in  the 
boroughs,  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  been  thought ;  yet  in  com- 
parison with  the  land  law  of  the  coimtry,  freedom  of  sale  and  of 
devise  "was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  tenure" 
(p.  10).  "Fluid  as  realty  in  the  German  cities  might  be,  England 
was  eminently  the  land  of  free  sale,  and  preeminently  the  land  of 
free  devise"  (p.  208).  On  these  as  on  other  points  much  of  the 
substance  of  the  book  is  reflected  conveniently  in  a  definition  of 
burgage  (given,  curiously,  near  the  outset,  p.  6) :  "Burgage  ten- 
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lire  then  may  be  defined  as  a  form  of  free  tenure  peculiar  to 
boroughs,  where  a  tenement  so  held  might  be  alienated  by  gift, 
sale,  or  devise  to  a  degree  regulated  only  by  the  custom  of  the 
borough,  unburdened  by  the  incidents  of  feudalism  or  villeinage, 
divisible  at  pleasure,  whose  obligations  began  and  ended  in  the 
payment  of  a  nominal  quit-rent  usually  to  an  elected  officer  of 
the  borough'*;  and  after  the  earlier  period  of  burghal  history 
most  tenements  did  not  even  pay  quit-rents. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  work  is  its  extension  of  detail  upon  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  points  made  will  very  likely  be  debated 
further,  for  instance  the  relation  of  burgage  and  socage,  and 
the  short-comings  of  Miss  fiateson's  studies.  But  on  all  the 
matters  treated  the  work  compels  consideration,  and  usually  assent. 


University  of  Michigan. 

Studies  in  Tcucation  under  John  and  Henry  III.  By  Sydney 
Knox  Mftchell.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
1914.   Pp.  xiii,  407.  $8.00.) 

A  substantial  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  public  finance 
is  made  in  this  work.  Its  period  is  the  transition  from  the  feudal 
system  of  miscellaneous  dues  based  on  the  services  and  obligations 
of  vassals  to  a  national  system  of  taxes  levied  upon  the  people 
with  slight  respect  to  class  or  tenure.  As  a  work  of  original  re- 
search the  book  will  be  highly  regarded  by  all  who  are  aware 
of  the  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
although  the  author  has  made  use  of  only  a  fair  portion  of  these 
archives,  particularly  the  Pipe  Rolls  more  than  the  Memoranda 
Rolls  and  Subsidy  Rolls,  he  has  accomplished,  indeed,  a  greater 
task  than  has  any  one  else  in  the  same  field. 

The  financial  levies  that  are  studied  in  detail  include  scutage, 
carucage,  tallage,  a  poll  tax,  dona,  aids  and  taxes  upon  personal 
property.  Of  all  feudal  incomes  the  most  distinctive  was  scut- 
age to  which  the  author  has  given  his  best  efforts.  This  was  a 
method  begun  in  the  twelfth  century  by  which  the  duty  of  knight 
service  was  allowed  to  be  commuted  at  a  rate  varying  from  80 
shillings  to  3  marks  for  each  fief.  Its  importance  lay  not  so  much 
in  the  amount,  which  rarely  exceeded  £6000  at  any  time,  but  in 
the  frequency  of  its  incidence  and  in  the  possibility  of  its  becoming 
a  levy  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  king.  Many  were  the  devices 
by  which  the  king  sought  to  increase  and  extend  the  levy,  some- 
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times  exacting  it  for  the  fiefs  of  rear-vassals,  sometimes  demand- 
ing it  for  a  fictitious  campaign,  so  that  it  became  a  central  point 
of  contention  between  king  and  barons,  until  it  gave  rise  to  the 
constitutional  principle  stated  in  Magna  Carta,  that  no  scutage 
or  aid  should  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  Great  CounciL 
A  careful  study  of  the  subsequent  levies  shows  that  the  scutage 
never  became  a  tax  or  the  basis  of  a  tax,  but  retained  its  original 
character  as  a  commutation  of  military  service,  until  with  the 
gradual  failure  of  the  feudal  service  it  disappeared  entirely. 

Not  to  speak  of  other  feudal  exactions  which  are  treated  less 
exhaustively,  the  prototype  of  modem  taxes  is  found  in  the  aids 
levied  upon  personal  property,  the  subsidies  as  they  were  after- 
wards called.  These  were  probably  first  suggested  by  the  tithe 
in  the  church,  and  consisted  of  either  a  tenth,  a  fifteenth,  a  twen- 
tieth, or  other  fraction  of  the  personal  property  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects. Sometimes  the  tax  pertained  to  the  clergy  alone,  sometimes 
to  the  laity ;  at  other  times  it  was  exacted  of  all.  It  exceeded  the 
scutage  and  all  other  dues  in  amount,  since  a  single  incidence  of  a 
thirtieth  gathered  as  much  as  £60,000.  Because  the  subsidy  was 
based  on  no  original  right  of  the  king,  it  was  always  a  ^^gracious 
aid,''  that  is  a  voluntary  contribution  made  by  the  clergy  and 
barons,  sometimes  also  by  knights  and  commons,  for  the  king's 
needs  on  a  single  occasion.  As  the  barons  learned  firmness  and 
solidarity — ^we  should  hardly  say  "corporate  unity" — ^in  treating 
with  the  kirg,  the  bearing  of  these  taxes  on  the  integration  of  Par- 
liament is  manifest.  There  is  also  given  a  view  of  the  Exchequer 
which  at  every  levy  undertook  by  means  of  juries  an  assessment  of 
all  personal  property.  It  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work 
to  show  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repeated  assessments,  in  the  next 
century  the  subsidy  was  made  a  settled  sum  for  each  shire.  The 
reader  will  find  further  information  on  such  subjects  as  the  army, 
the  estates  of  the  barons,  the  value  of  money,  and  the  material 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  criticisms  to  which  the  work  is  exposed  lie  mainly  on  its 
literary  side.  The  chronological  arrangement,  treating  the  various 
taxes  of  each  year,  gives  rise  to  repetition  as  well  as  breaches  of 
continuity.  Too  little  concession,  I  think,  is  made  even  to  the 
learned  reader  in  the  use  of  technical  and  obscure  terms,  which 
are  introduced  without  hint  or  explanation  of  their  meaning,  e.g.^ 
compotus,  jurati  ad  arma,  feoda,  honor  in  hand,  gracious  aid, 
lump  sum,  etc.   Occasionally  archaic  forms  of  proper  names  are 
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inserted  such  as  Chanteloup,  Novo  Burgo,  Albiniaco.  The  Latin 
is  usually  correct  but  is  remiss  in  ^^ad  respondendum  regi 
scaccarium"  (p.  228).  The  index,  which  is  good  within  its  range, 
would  be  improved  by  the  inclusion  of.  various  references  like 
Pope,  Templars,  Hospitallers,  Wardrobe,  etc.  Finally,  a  biblio- 
graphical list  would  serve  to  clarify  the  references  which  are  in 
some  cases  obscure  in  the  footnotes,  e.g.^  Vincent,  pp.  228,  240. 


Vassar  College- 

The  State,    Its  History  and  Development  Viewed  Sociologically. 
By  Fbanz  Oppenheimer.    Authorized  translation  by  John 
M.  GiTTERMAN.    ( Indian apoUs :    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 1918.  Pp.  V,  302.  $1.25.) 
Since  its  publication  in  1908  this  book  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  Germany  and  has  been  widely  translated.    Its  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  fresh  and  stimulating  rather  than  dis- 
tinctly original.   The  author's  purpose  is  to  present  a  sociological 
theory  of  the  state,  but  like  many  other  German  scholars  his 
sociology  is  chieiiy  philosophy  of  history,  and  most  sociologists 
will  also  object  that  he  limits  his  social  theory  wholly  to  economic 
interests.   His  attitude  is  essentially  that  of  liberal  socialism,  the 
departure  from  Marxian  doctrine  lying  chiefly  in  his  differentiating 
economic  means  from  economic  ends.    Insisting  that  every  his- 
torical state  has  been  a  class  state  and  every  previous  theory  of 
the  state  a  class  theory,  his  own  point  of  view  is  thus  indicated : 

I  propose  in  the  following  discussion  to  call  one's  own  labor  and 
the  equivalent  exchange  of  one's  own  labor  for  the  labor  of  others,  the 
"economic  means"  for  the  satisfaction  of  needs,  while  the  unrequited 
appropriation  of  the  labor  of  others  will  be  called  the  "political 
means." 

As  his  theoretical  basis  is  that  of  Marx,  so  his  historical  basis  is 
avowedly  that  of  Gumplowicz.  The  latter  author's  classification 
of  the  historical  stages  of  social  evolution  is  adopted  with  little 
modification. 

The  primitive  state  was  the  creation  of  warlike  robbery,  and  the 
state  in  all  its  later  phases,  maritime,  feudal,  and  constitutional, 
has  retained  this  distinctly  "politicaP*  character,  in  that  it  has 
always  been  founded  on  class  exploitation.  In  other  words,  all 
history  has  involved  one  single  phase,  a  contest  between  the 
"economic"  and  the  "political''  means.    The  maritime  state  was 
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characterized  by  a  centralized  system  and  a  money  economy,  the 
feudal  state  by  decentralization  and  landed  estates.  Just  as  the 
feudal  state  disintegrated  through  the  emancipation  of  the  peas- 
antry, so  the  constitutional  state,  founded  on  capitalistic  ex- 
ploitation, will  disappear  when  the  ^^political  means"  shall  have 
been  supplanted  by  a  "freeman's  citizenship/'  In  the  new  state 
wealth,  which  means  dominion  over  men,  will  give  place  to  well- 
being,  which  means  control  over  consumption  goods. 

Like  the  author's  other  books,  and  especially  Die  soziale  Frage 
wnd  der  SoziaUsmui^  the  scope  of  this  work  is  an  illustration  of 
the  desirability  of  retaining  that  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  social 
sciences  which  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  present  tendency 
toward  narrow  specialization.  It  has  an  equal  interest  for  the 
sociologist,  the  economist,  and  the  political  scientist.  Without 
always  being  convincing,  it  throws  illuminating  light  on  certain 
vital  questions  in  each  of  these  fields. 


Indiana  University. 

The  Economic  Organisation  of  England.  An  Outline  History.  By 
WiLUAM  James  Ashley.  (London:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company.  1914.  Pp.  viii,  813.  $.90.) 

Those  who  are  interested  in  economic  history  may  count  it  a 
happy  chance  that  called  Professor  Ashley  to  Hamburg  in  1918, 
for  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Colonial  Institute.  The  eight  lec- 
tures, now  printed  in  this  book,  provide  a  brief  survey  of  economic 
history  which  is  by  far  the  best  of  those  known  to  the  reviewer 
in  English  or  in  other  language. 

Starting  with  the  manor  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  book 
covers  successively  the  gilds,  the  break-up  of  the  manor,  the  rise 
of  foreign  trade  and  capitalism,  domestic  industry  and  Tudor 
policy,  recent  agricultural  changes,  the  industrial  revolution  and 
freedom  of  contract,  and,  finally,  the  period  of  joint  stock  and  the 
evolution  of  capitalism.  The  book  closes  with  an  appendix  con- 
taining suggestions  for  further  reading.  It  is  really  astonishing 
that  in  less  than  200  pages  the  author  has  succeeded  in  sketching 
as  clearly  as  he  has  done  so  many  important  features  of  economic 
development;  and  the  reader  is  reminded  again  of  the  truth  of 
E.  A.  Freeman's  dictum  that  the  way  to  write  a  good  small  book 
on  any  subject  is  to  write  first  a  large  one. 

Professor  Ashley's  keen  interest  in  the  present  organization 
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has  preferred  him  from  wandering  in  the  by-paths  of  the  past; 
he  has  resisted,  with  a  candid  expression  of  regret,  the  tempta- 
tion to  discuss  the  vexed  questions  of  institutional  origins;  and 
he  has  managed,  in  spite  of  the  brevity  of  his  sketch,  to  give 
it  life  by  the  use  of  numerous  concrete  illustrations  from  history 
and  literature.  Years  ago  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  ^^every- 
body must  be  heartily  sick''  of  the  quotation  from  Latimer's  ser- 
mon describing  the  position  of  the  yeoman  fanner;  but  Latimer 
appears  again  along  with  Jack  of  Newbury,  and  other  stock 
figures  of  the  past.  At  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Historical 
Association  in  1899,  Professor  Ashley  protested  against  the  use 
of  the  vague  terms  Geldwirischaft  and  Naturalwirtschaft;  but 
he  introduces  the  terms  here  without  apology  and,  indeed,  with 
great  respect.  Surely,  he  has  been  very  sensible,  to  subordinate 
the  critical  to  the  constructive  faculty ;  and  the  reviewer  can  only 
express  his  cordial  admiration  of  the  result. 

Cltve  Day. 

Yale  University. 

Die  mrtschaftliche  Entwicklung  von  Alaska  (und  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory). Ein  Beitrag  zu  Geschichte  und  Theorie  der 
Konzentrationsbewegung.  By  Edoak  Salik.  Archiv  fiir 
Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik,  Ergonzungsheft  XII. 
(Tubingen :  Verlag  von  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  1914.  Pp.  viii,  226, 
map.  6  M.) 

This  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  Alaskan 
problem  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts.  After  a  brief  in- 
troduction outlining  the  history  of  the  country  and  its  chief 
geographic  features,  the  first  part  presents  a  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  its  economic  resources  and  its  industries.  The 
second  part  reviews  the  generally  accepted  theories  of  the  move-^ 
ment  towards  concentration  in  modem  industry  and  then 
illustrates  these  theories  at  length  by  drawing  upon  the  data  of 
Alaskan  experience.  The  third  and,  to  the  American  reader,  most 
interesting  part,  presents  conclusions  as  to  the  wisest  policy  to 
be  pursued  in  attempting  to  foster  the  development  of  the  huge 
natural  resources  of  our  great  northwestern  possession. 

The  work  impresses  one  as  being  a  thoroughgoing  study.  The 
material  for  part  one  has  been  gathered  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources:  from  public  documents,  travelers'  observations,  popular 
fiction  touching  Alaskan  life,  and  apparently  (though  the  state- 
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ment  is  nowhere  directly  made)  the  personal  observations  of  the 
author  in  the  field.  This  material  is  carefully  digested  and  is 
presented  to  the  reader  in  usable  and  interesting  form.  The 
theoretical  part  makes  no  claim  to  presenting  anything  novel.  It 
is  based  mainly  on  such  recognized  works  as  Weber's  Ueber  dm 
Standort  der  Induitrien^  but  the  elucidation  of  the  theory  by 
application  to  and  illustration  from  Alaskan  development  shows 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  source  materials. 

The  author's  conclusions  as  to  the  future  of  Alaska  and  the 
proper  means  for  its  development  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  resources  are  very  great.  A  huge  development  of  mineral 
and  fish  export  trade,  far  beyond  its  present  dimensions,  is  not 
only  possible  but  probable.  The  forest  resources  are  fully  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  supply  the  home  markets  and  possibly  to  furnish 
an  excess  for  export;  and  even  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  in- 
dustries are  capable  of  supplying  Alaskan  domestic  demand.  But 
the  development  of  these  resources  has  been  hindered  by  grave 
faults  in  the  policy  of  the  American  government.  The  "coloniza- 
tion" of  Alaska  has  been  i>ermitted  to  develop  as  what  the  author 
calls  Greld-  oder  Kapitalverwertungskolonisation  or  Trustkolonisa- 
tion;  and,  although  frankly  recognizing  the  value  and  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  certain  features  of  development  of  this  sort,  he  clearly  sees, 
and  supports  his  contentions  by  abundant  evidence,  the  economi- 
cally harmful  effects  of  unhampered  operation  of  the  concentrative 
forces.  His  practical  suggestions  are  that  the  government  must 
seek  to  strengthen  the  position  of  independent  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations of  individuals  and  at  the  same  time,  without  attempting 
to  destroy  the  monopolistic  groups,  exercise  such  supervision  of 
their  activities  as  to  limit  their  control  over  "outsiders." 

The  most  crying  problem  o/  Alaska  is  that  of  land  transporta- 
tion. The  author,  after  careful  analysis  of  the  various  alterna- 
tives, declares  himself  in  favor  of  government  construction,  though 
not  necessarily  of  government  operation,  of  railroads.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  question  of  the  coal  lands,  and  again,  after  an 
analysis  of  the  altemative  suggestions  the  author  favors  govern- 
ment ownership  with  operation  under  a  leasing  system.  Yet  he 
nowhere  betrays  any  marked  bias  in  favor  of  government  control 
as  such.  Railroads  and  coal  lands  demand  such  a  system  because 
of  their  peculiar  relations  to  Alaskan  problems.  For  most  other 
industries  the  natural  tendencies  toward  associational  control  may 
be  allowed  to  take  their  course.   In  navigation,  for  example,  the 
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government  will  have  done  aU  that  may  be  economically  wise  if 
it  remedies  the  defects  in  lighthouse,  fog  signal,  coast  patrol  ser- 
vice, etc. ;  in  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries,  by  relieving 
the  settler  of  the  necessity  of  paying  for  the  survey  of  his  hold- 
ings ;  in  the  fisheries,  by  establishing  more  widely  spread  hatcheries. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  sane,  illuminating,  and  discriminating 
analysis  of  the  Alaskan  problem. 


University  of  California. 

Oesterreichs  HandelspoUttk  mit  Bezug  auf  Galizien  in  der  Reform- 
periade,  1772-1790.  By  Henrtk  Grossmann.  Studien  zur 
Sozial-  Wirtschafts-  und  Verwaltungsgeschichte,  X.  (Vienna: 
Verlagsbuchhandlung  Carl  Konegen.  1914.  Pp.  xvii,  510. 
12  M.) 

Between  the  unproven  generalizations  of  hostile  Polish  and 
agrarian  writers,  the  disapprobation  of  free-trade  historians,  and 
the  gibe  of  Frederick  the  Great  that  Joseph  II  always  failed 
because  he  always  tried  to  take  the  second  step  before  he  had 
taken  the  first,  Joseph  II's  reform  measures  in  Galicia  have  re- 
ceived scant  justice  and  very  little  detailed  investigation.  Follow- 
ing Kalinka  (1853),  whom  the  late  Nisbet  Bain  calls  ^^a  writer 
of  unimpeachable  veracity  and  rare  critical  acumen,''  Joseph  has 
been  conceived  of  as  treating  the  Austrian  slice  of  Poland  at  the 
First  Partition  as  a  dumping  ground  for  Austrian  manufactures, 
as  a  colony  to  be  exploited  commercially  and  financially  in 
Austrian  interests.  Such  a  conception,  says  Grossmann,  is  ^^grund- 
falsch."  In  his  painstaking  monograph,  based  on  careful  research 
in  Vienna,  Lemberg,  and  Cracow,  he  vigorously  defends  Joseph's 
measures. 

For  the  first  twelve  years  after  taking  possession,  1772-1784, 
Joseph  steadily  refused  to  incorporate  Galicia  into  the  Austrian 
tariff  system ;  he  allowed  it  to  keep  its  separate  economic  existence 
and  old  Polish  tariff  system,  though  the  rates  were  reduced  and 
the  exemptions  of  the  nobility  were  abolished.  He  sought  to 
stimulate  Galician  trade  and  prosperity  by  commercial  treaties 
with  Poland  and  Russia.  He  sought  also  a  commercial  arrange- 
ment with  Prussia.  It  was  only  when  Frederick  the  Great  steadily 
refused  to  make  any  satisfactory  arrangement  and  no  longer 
allowed  Galician  eitports  to  pass  down  the  Vistula  to  Dantzig  that 
Joseph  was  forced  to  give  up  his  hope  of  promoting  Galician  trade 
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to  the  North.  Instead,  by  the  general  Austrian  tariff  of  1784,  he 
finally  incorporated  Galicia  into  the  same  uniform  tariff  system 
which  was  adopted  for  most  of  the  Austrian  state.  He  turned 
his  eye  also  for  the  first  time  to  the  possibilities  of  Triest,  which 
had  so  long  been  neglected  by  Austrian  statesmen  owing  to  their 
obsession  for  trade  with  the  North,  and  tried  to  develop  Galician 
trade  by  way  of  the  Adriatic.  At  the  same  time  he  sought  to 
build  up  industries  in  Galicia  itself  by  introducing  artisans  from 
without.  But  by  emancipating  the  peasantry  he  further  weakened 
the  feudal  Polish  landlords  who  were  already  suffering  because 
they  could  no  longer  export  their  grain  and  hides  and  other  pro- 
duce freely  down  the  Vistula.  This  fostering  of  industrial  and 
commercial,  rather  than  agrarian,  interests,  and  this  unifying, 
centralizing  economic  policy  in  the  place  of  local  feudal  interests, 
Grossmann,  like  Schmoller,  believes  to  have  been  in  accordance 
with  inevitable  historical  evolution,  and  therefore  wise  and  justifi- 
able on  Joseph's  part.  At  any  rate,  the  population  of  Galicia 
increased  enormously  during  the  reform  measures  from  2,580,000 
in  1776  to  8,888,000  in  1790. 

Though  he  has  overstated  his  case  at  points,  the  author,  by  his 
detailed  analysis  of  this  section  of  Austrian  conmiercial  policy, 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  general  subject  of 
mercantilism.  His  full  bibliography  (pp.  498-510)  contains  con- 
venient references  to  valuable  works  in  Polish  as  well  as  in  Gkrman 
which  deal  with  Austrian  trade  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


Adams,  F.  U.    Conquest  of  the  tropics.    (New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.    1914.    Pp.  xiii,  808.  $2.) 

The  purpose  of  this  non-scientific  book  is  to  portray  alluringly 
the  achievements  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  to  refute  charges 


Bachi,  R.  L'ltalia  economica  nelV  anno  1913.  (Castello:  S.  Labi. 
1914.) 

Banca  Commercials  Italiana.  Cenni  statistici  sul  movimetUo  eco- 
nomico  deW  Italia.  (Mailand:  Capriolo  &  Massimino,  1914. 
Pp.  810.) 

Benton,  J.  H.  John  BasherviUe,  type-founder  and  printer,  1706- 
1776.    (Boston:   D.  B.  Updike.   1914.   Pp.  78.) 
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Agriculture.    Part  I.    (Victoria.    1914.   Pp.  iz,  42.) 
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xix,  S19.  $2.) 
To  be  reviewed. 
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J0WANOWIT8CH9  M.  Die  serhische  Landwirtschaft.  (Munich:  Rcin- 
hardt.    1914.    Pp.  98.    2.50  M.) 

Mabson,  R.  R.    Mines  in  Africa,    (London:    The  Statist.  1914.) 

Meadows,  W.  R.  Economic  conditions  in  the  Sea  Island  cotton  in- 
dustry. Department  bulletin  146.  (Washington:  Dept.  Agr. 
1914.) 

Petersen,  M.  The  fur  traders  and  fur  hearing  animals.  (Buffalo, 
N.  Y.:   The  Hammond  Press.    1914.    Pp.  372,  illus.  $8.50.) 

Prothero,  R.  £.  English  farming  past  and  present.  (London: 
Longmans.    1912.   Pp.  xiii,  504.  $4.) 

Those  of  us  who  have  again  and  again  tried  to  procure  copies  of 
Prothero's  Pioneers  and  Progress  only  to  be  told  that  the  book  was 
out  of  print  and  unobtainable,  gratefully  welcomed  the  publication 
of  the  more  imposing  English  Farming,  Past  and  Present.  This 
later  volume  is  essentially  an  expansion  of  the  previous  work.  In 
100  pages  are  described  the  manorial  system  of  agriculture  and  the 
sheep  gracing  and  open  field  farming  of  the  days  before  James  I. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  pioneers,  Tull, 
Townshend,  Bakewell,  Young,  and  others  from  1603  to  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  cover  an  equal  number.  About  199  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  very  important  transition  period,  ending  politically  in  1815. 
Approximately  one  fourth  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  the  tremen- 
dous changes  and  improvements  of  the  century  ending  1912.  Only  a 
short  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  period  of  88  years  from  1874  to  1912. 

The  survey  is  comprehensive  and  well  written  and  the  most 
satisfactory  summary  of  the  development  of  English  agriculture. 
Nevertheless,  one  feels  that  the  virility  and  cogency  of  the  earlier 
volume  is  lacking;  that,  after  all,  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut  is  in 
Pioneers  and  Progress  written  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  author 
himself  feels  that  the  continuity  of  the  work  has  suffered  because  of 
his  absorption  in  other  affairs,  and  the  reader  is  conscious  of  the 
author's  detachment  from  the  realities  of  modem  agriculture  and 
the  almost  revolutionary  changes  in  farm  practice  and  agricultural 
organixation  that  have  been  tiddng  place  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century. 

The  comparatively  small  space  allotted  to  recent  agrarian 
changes,  especially  the  organixation  of  agriculture  and  the  socialixa- 
tion  of  farming,  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  students  of  rural 
problems.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  accumulations  of  first-hand 
material  on  farm  and  labor  and  its  problems,  agrarian  legislation,  in- 
tensive farming,  market  gardening,  marketing  associations,  and  the 
like,  the  author  dismisses  them  with  a  few  general  paragraphs. 
Opinions  are  usually  well  supported  by  evidence  and  the  material 
is  well  arranged,  but  the  unusually  long  paragraphs  and  the  com- 
paratively small  type  detract  somewhat  from  the  pleasure  of  read- 
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RousH,  G.  A.  The  mineral  induttry;  its  itatUiics,  technology  and 
trade  during  1913.  Vol.  ^2,  supplementing  yols.  1-21.  (New 
York:    McGraw-HilL    1914.    Pp.  xix,  1010,  $10.) 

RuEHKER.  Die  deuttche  Landwirtschaft,  ihre  Bedeutung  und  Stellung 
im  In- und  Auslande.   (Berlin:  Parey.   1914.   Pp.58.   1.20  M.) 

ScHOENFBLD,  R.  Die  Kohlen-  und  Eisenerzfrage  der  Gegenwart  und 
Zuhunft.   (Dresden:  Wulffen.   1914.   Pp.  zi,  101,  42.   8.60  M.) 

Shaw,  N.  Chinese  forest  trees  and  timber  supply,  (London:  Unwin. 
1914.    10s.  6d.) 

Thompson,  E.  H.  and  Dizon,  H.  N.  Profits  in  farming  on  irrigated 
areas  in  Utah  Lake  FaUey,  Department  bulletin  117.  (Washing^ 
ton:   Dept.  Agr.    1914.    Pp.  21.) 

Trimble,  W.  J.  The  mining  advance  into  the  inland  empire.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  No.  688.  (Madison:  University 
of  Wisconsin.    1914.    Pp.  254.  40c.) 

For  a  decade  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  the  search 
for  the  precious  metals  was  almost  confined  to  that  state,  but  by 
1858  the  industry  spread  into  other  regions — to  the  Southwest,  to 
Colorado,  to  Nevada,  and  to  the  Northwest.  It  is  the  last  move- 
ment that  forms  the  subject-matter  of  this  monograph.  By  the 
term  Inland  Empire  the  author  means  to  cover  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  included  in  the  southern  interior  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  western  Montana,  and 
Idaho.  Into  this  region  there  was  a  series  of  rushes  that  swept  the 
miners  from  camp  to  camp,  but  which  left  in  most  cases  after  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  floating  population  a  substantial  colony  and  the 
beginnings  of  permanent  settlement.  The  first  rush  to  Colville,  in 
northeastern  Washington,  was  diverted  by  the  Indian  uprising  of 
1855,  but  two  years  later  news  of  gold  discoveries  on  the  Eraser 
River  in  British  Columbia  caused  a  veritable  exodus  from  the  Cali- 
fornia and  other  older  fields  to  that  district.  Cariboo,  Kootenai, 
and  the  upper  Columbia  north  of  the  boundary  line,  and  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Montana  to  the  south,  were  each  in  turn  overrun  by  a 
restless  tide  of  gold-seekers. 

The  story  of  this  advance  of  the  pioneer  miners  into  the  wilder- 
ness is  interestingly  told  in  the  first  part  of  the  study,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  the  economic,  social,  and  governmental  as- 
pects and  problems  to  which  these  settlements  gave  rise.  From  the 
economic  point  of  view  the  most  important  condusion  of  the  author 
is  that  co5peration  and  capitalistic  methods  of  production  were  char- 
acteristic of  gold  production  almost  from  the  beginning.  The  "lone 
prospector"  was  pretty  much  a  myth  after  I860.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Comstock  lode  the  tendency  towards  capitalism  and 
corporate  methods  was  immensely  accelerated.  As  facts  of  social 
significance  the  author  notes  the  composite  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  ways  in  which  they  lived  and  amused  themselves,  their 
education  and  religion.   The  establishment  of  government  and  law 
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in  British  Colnmbia  and  the  tardier  evolution  of  order  and  law  in 
the  American  territories  are  traced  in  the  final  chapters. 

The  monograph  is  based  in  part  upon  manuscript  sources  and 
upon  interviews  with  pioneers,  and  has  doubtless  preserved  much 
information  that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing as  well  as  careful  piece  of  work,  and  contains  not  a  little  ma- 
terial that  is  of  value  to  the  economist  as  well  as  to  the  historian. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914. 
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The  Tinplate  Industry.  A  Study  vn  Economic  Organisation.  By 
J.  H.  JoNBS.  (London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son.  1914.  Pp. 
XX,  S80.  7s.  6d.) 

In  this  monograph  a  welcome  addition  is  made  to  the  rather 
meager  literature  on  the  economic  aspects  of  specific  industries. 
There  are  chapters  dealing  with  the  technique  of  production,  the 
history  of  the  industry,  and  the  effects  of  American  tariffs  upon 
the  American  and  the  Welsh  tinplate  manufactures,  but  the  writer 
concerns  himself  mainly  with  the  problems  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion and  with  the  manner  in  which  the  industry  has  been  carried 
on  in  South  Wales. 

Starting  with  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  localization 
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and  concentration  of  production,  the  author  gives  a  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  gradual  change  in  methods  of  making  and 
marketing  tin  plates  and  in  ways  for  regulating  the  relationship 
between  employers  and  employees.  Mr.  Jones  then  analyzes  the 
movement  towards  combination.  He  discusses  the  present  tendency 
towards  ^^vertical  integration,"  i.e.^  the  interlocking  of  interests 
of  steel  and  tinplate  manufactures,  and  forecasts  the  probable 
relations  of  the  two.  After  this  he  reviews  the  various  stages 
through  which  labor  organizations  have  passed,  from  the  first 
union,  which  was  merely  a  strike  organization,  weak  in  numbers^ 
to  the  present  time  when  tinplate  workers  are  among  the  best  or- 
ganized in  the  kingdom,  over  99  per  cent  of  them  belonging  to 
unions. 

Mr.  Jones  takes  issue  with  those  who  attribute  the  prosperity 
of  the  Welsh  tinplate  industry  in  recent  years  to  the  dumping 
of  German,  American,  and  Belgian  steel  bars  upon  the  English 
markets.  His  discussion  is  rather  involved  and  not  very  con- 
clusive. On  pages  167  and  168  he  gives  many  reasons  why  he 
considers  that  the  prices  of  the  imported  bars  were  not  so  cheap 
relatively  to  the  home  product  as  they  appeared  to  be.  Whether 
he  refers  to  the  prices  of  the  home  product  before  or  after  dump- 
ing is  not  made  clear.  On  page  169  he  states  that  because  of 
dumping  the  local  steel  manufacturers  were  often  forced  to  re- 
duce the  prices  of  their  own  bars  very  considerably;  and  on  page 
161  he  admits  that  the  destruction  of  the  bar  monopoly  was  un- 
doubtedly an  advantage  to  tinplate  manufacturers,  but  an  ad- 
vantage, he  adds,  purchased  at  a  considerable  cost.  The 
prosperity  of  the  tinplate  industry,  according  to  him,  was  due 
to  the  increased  use  of  tinned  food,  etc.;  what  the  "etc."  stands 
for  is  not  suggested;  perhaps  under  the  increased  use  of  tinned 
food  the  author  refers  only  to  the  domestic  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  etc.  covers  the  expanding  foreign  markets  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  various  statements  of  Mr.  Jones 
concerning  the  effects  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  tin  plates  upon 
the  industries  using  them.  On  page  19  he  asserts  that  even  a 
considerable  change  in  the  cost  of  the  tin  case  will  not  affect  the 
price  of  tinned  goods  sufficiently  to  influence  sales  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  On  page  78  he  states  that  the  American  canning 
industries  suffered  heavily  from  the  increase  in  duty  on  tin  be- 
cause the  canners  were  not  able  to  shift  the  duty  upon  the  final 
consumers. 
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Concerning  the  eflfects  of  the  duty  on  tin  upon  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  the  writer  says  on  page  79  that  this 
duty  placed  Russia  and  Burmah  in  a  better  position  to  compete 
for  the  petroleum  markets  in  the  East;  on  the  following  page  he 
contradicts  himself  by  stating  that  large  firms  inr  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  probably  braefited  from  the 
duty;  "since  they  enjoyed  the  rebate  on  re-exported  plates  they 
were  as  well  off  as  they  had  ever  been.*' 

Mr.  Jones,  in  his  statistical  data,  refers  to  individual  years.  This 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  calculating  averages  for  three, 
five,  or  ten-year  periods ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  method 
of  handling  statistics  is  conducive  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
tendencies  in  the  development  of  an  industry. 

Simon  Litman. 

University  of  Illinois. 
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(New  York:  Pitman.    1914.    Pp.  182.  75c.) 

The  transactions  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Cotton  Manufacturers  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  April  £9  and  SO, 
1914.     (Boston:  The  Assoc.    1914.    Pp.  420.  $5.) 

Transportation  and  Communication 

The  Express  Service  and  Rates.  By  W.  H.  Chandler.  (Chi- 
cago: LaSalle  Extension  University.   1914.   Pp.  v,  840.) 

This  is  a  book  of  practical  information  on  the  service  offered 
by  express  companies.  Although  prepared,  in  one  view,  for  use 
as  a  text  in  courses  on  transportation,  it  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  all  regular  users  of  the  express  service,  and,  for  that  matter,  to 
express  agents  who  wish  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  express 
transportation  service  as  now  organized  and  of  the  way  to  use 
or  render  this  service  most  intelligently. 

The  author  is  now  assistant  manager  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of 
the  Merchants'  Association  in  New  York.  Formerly  he  served  in 
a  similar  capacity  with  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion into  express  rates  and  practices,  he  had  an  active  part  in 
preparing  the  case  for  the  shippers.  His  experience  has  thus 
given  him  opportunity  to  study  those  things  about  express  trans^ 
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portation  which  shippers  and  express  agents  most  need  to  know. 

After  a  preliminary  account  of  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  express  business,  the  author  gives  a  survey  of  the 
present  general  organization  of  the  service  by  companies,  a  brief 
sketch,  from  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission's  opinion  in 
the  express  cases,  of  the  history  of  the  various  companies,  and 
then  describes  in  outline  the  business  organization  within  each 
company  and  the  various  services  rendered  by  express  companies. 
This  occupies  81  pages.  The  next  29  pages  contain  a  brief 
statement  of  the  intercorporate  relations  between  express  com- 
panies and  railways,  and  a  more  extended  discussion,  quoted  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  opinion,  of  the  form  of 
contract  that  constitutes  the  basis  of  railway  comp^sation  for 
hauling  express  matter.  The  author's  own  conclusion,  briefly 
given  without  argument  of  his  own,  is  that  the  railways  seem  to 
be  paid  too  much  for  this  service.  The  next  22  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  growth  and  presait  status  of  public  regulation  of 
the  express  business  by  those  states  which  have  undertaken  it  and 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  remaining  260  pages  or  so  are  occupied  entirely  with 
compact  descriptions  of  various  points  of  contact  between  ship- 
pers and  the  express  companies.  These  descriptions  cover  the 
classification  of  express  shipments,  giving  a  facsimile  of  the 
printed  classification  in  full;  an  explanation  of  the  content  of 
the  express  receipt  and  the  shipper's  rights  thereunder;  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  structure  and  method  of  applying  the  new  ex- 
press rates,  with  facsimile  pages  from  the  rate  books  and  the 
directory  of  express  offices ;  directions  concerning  the  nature  of, 
and  the  manner  of  using,  the  money  department,  the  financial  de- 
partment, the  foreign  department,  and  the  order  and  commission 
department  of  express  companies.  In  addition  there  is  a  copious 
display  of  all  the  numerous  forms  in  use  by  express  companies 
that  shippers  have  occasion  to  meet  with. 

Concluding  chapters  discuss  the  comparative  service  and 
charges  by  express  and  by  parcel  post  and  give  a  sketch  of  the 
Canadian  express  rates.  There  are,  at  frequent  intervals,  series 
of  questions,  presenting  a  variety  of  problems  actually  met  with 
in  practice,  that  will  focus  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  the 
significant  points  in  the  information  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 
There  is,  however,  no  index.  This  is  a  serious  defect  in  book 
designed  for  such  use  as  this  one. 
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The  matter  in  the  book  is  so  largely  descriptiye  and  explanatory 
that  it  invites  little  discussion.  However,  the  author's  treatment 
of  some  points  that  have  been  much  in  controversy  plainly  dis- 
closes the  convictions  iliat  one  would  tend  to  acquire  from  such 
continued  activity  as  the  author's  in  behalf  of  shippers.  This, 
of  course,  is  no  cause  for  deprecation.  But  it  is  well  for  those 
who  use  the  volume  for  its  information  to  be  aware  of  the  author's 
point  of  view  on  these  disputed  subjects. 
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Trade,  Commerce,  and  Commercial  Crises 

Ocean  Traffic  and  Trade.   By  B.  Oi^nbt  Hough.   (Chicago:  La 
Salle  Extension  University.    1914.   Pp.  vi,  4S2.) 
The  dominant  point  of  view  in  this  book  is  that  of  a  pro8X>ective 
exporter.   The  most  valuable  chapters  are  those  in  which  actual 
methods  of  carrying  on  foreign  trade  are  explained.    There  is 
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little  analysis  of  cause  and  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  simple 
review  questions  appended  to  each  chapter.  Most  of  these  ques- 
tions ask  "what''  or  "how,'*  not  "why."  For  purposes  of  in- 
struction a  series  of  specific  trade  problems  would  be  far  better 
than  these  questions.  Constructive  thinking  can  be  stimulated 
only  by  constantly  seeking  reasons;  in  other  words,  by  asking 
"why."  This  book  would  be  more  practical  if  it  were  more 
theoreticaL 

Although  not  arranged  in  this  order,  the  topics  considered 
fall  into  five  groups:  (1)  general,  including  a  description  of 
the  ocean  carrying  service,  shipping  terms,  and  a  summary  of 
the  shipping  policy  of  the  United  States;  (2)  ocean  routes,  and 
port  and  terminal  facilities;  (8)  ocean  freight  rates,  shipping 
agreements  and  pools,  and  the  profits  of  shipping  companies; 
(4)  methods  of  handling  shipments  and  of  preparing  shipping 
documents;  and  (5)  methods  of  developing  foreign  business. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  obstacles  to  the  growth 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  are  not  a  lack  of  subsidies, 
but  provisions  in  our  navigation  laws  regarding  measurements, 
inspections,  and  number  of  seamen.  Apparently  there  is  urgent 
need  of  international  standardization  of  measurement  rules. 

The  description  of  ocean  routes  and  of  seaports  and  terminal 
facilities  contains  little  that  is  new.  One  of  the  "surest''  results 
anticipated  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  U  that  New 
York  will  rival  London  as  a  wool  center.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
New  York  is  much  less  of  a  wool  center  than  Boston  and  probably 
will  remain  so.  Furthermore,  no  port  in  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  become  a  distributing  point  for  Australasian  wool  un- 
less our  bfimks  unexpectedly  break  London  influence  by  establish- 
ing sufficiently  strong  financial  relations  with  the  foreign  wool 
growers  and  shippers.  Other  prophecies  concerning  the  effects 
of  the  Panama  Canal  are  also  inconclusive. 

The  statement  of  the  diversity  of  terms  and  practices  in  quot- 
ing ocean  freight  rates  is  noteworthy,  since  it  shows  how  difficult 
it  is  for  an  inexperienced  exporter  to  ascertain  exactly  what  it 
will  cost  him  to  ship  his  goods.  "One  and  the  same  line  quotes 
some  rates  in  shillings  per  long  ton  and  other  rates  in  cents 
per  foot,  per  unit,  per  package,  or  per  100  pounds,  while  another 
line  reverses  the  practices  of  the  first  in  some  or  even  in  all 
respects"  (p.  112).  Rates  are  seldom  published  and  ordinarily 
the  shipper  is  not  permitted  to  see  the  tariff.   The  rates  are  con- 
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stantly  changing.  Consequently  an  exporter,  in  quoting  a  price 
to  a  foreign  customer,  must  guess  as  to  what  the  freight  charges 
will  be.  The  smaller  and  less  continuous  his  export  business, 
the  greater  is  his  uncertainty.  Much  more  has  been  done  in 
Germcmy  toward  standardizing  rates  than  in  this  country.  For 
most  exporters  such  standardization  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  actual  amounts  of  the  rates  themselves.  Shipping  terms, 
also,  are  far  from  being  standardized.  **F.  O.  B.  New  York," 
for  example,  may  or  may  not  include  payment  for  transfer  from 
railroad  car  to  ship.  Misunderstandings  arising  from  such  con- 
fusion often  cause  embarassment  and  loss  to  exporters  or  their 
customers  and  thus  check  future  business. 

With  reference  to  the  handling  of  shipments,  Mr.  Hough  ex- 
plains the  points  to  be  cared  for  in  packing  and  in  obtaining 
bilk  of  lading,  shipping  permits,  consular  invoices,  and  marine 
insurance  policies.  The  requirements  vary  between  countries  and 
must  in  every  case  be  exactly  observed,  in  order  to  protect  the 
goods,  and  to  safeguard  the  shipper,  the  consignee,  and  the  banks 
which  have  advanced  money  upon  the  security  of  the  documents. 

In  the  final  section,  on  developing  foreign  business,  the  author 
has  failed  to  recognize  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief  lesson  of  his 
book — ^that,  under  present  conditions,  we  cannot  expect  our  ex- 
port trade  in  manufactured  goods  to  increase  rapidly  except 
through  export  merchants.  The  complications  in  choosing  routes, 
ascertaining  rates,  giving  shipping  instructions,  preparing  ship- 
ping documents,  handling  advertising  and  correspondence, 
securing  salesmen,  establishing  connections,  and  granting  credit, 
show  that  it  is  idle  to  advise  manufacturers  with  medium-sized 
businesses  to  attempt  to  carry  on  their  own  export  trade.  In 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  contrary  to  Mr.  Hough's  im- 
plication, it  is  the  export  merchants  who  study  foreign  markets, 
develop  trade  and  grant  credit.  The  dearth  of  such  merchants 
in  this  country  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  a  growth  of  our  export  trade  in  manufactures,  and  this  con- 
viction is  strengthened  by  Mr.  Hough's  book. 

Melvin  T.  C0PEI4AND. 

Harvard  Univernty. 
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Brown^  H.  G.    Intematiomd  trade  and  exchange;  a  study  of  the 
mechanism  and  advantages  of  commerce.    (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1914.    Pp.  xiii,  158.  $1.50.) 
To  be  reviewed. 
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Schmidt,  F.  Der  Weltverleehr.    Staatsbiirger-Bibliothek,  41.  (M. 

Gladbach:  Volksvereins-Verlag.    1914.    Pp.  64.    0.40  M.) 

Schmidt,  P.  H.  Die  Schweix  und  die  europaische  Handelspolitik, 
(Zurich:  Fiissli.  1914.  Pp.  viii,  819.  5.60  M.) 

Schuster,  £.  J.  The  effect  of  war  on  commercial  transactions. 
(London:  King.    1914.  2s.  6d.) 

Verrill,  a.  H.  South  and  Central  American  trade  conditions  Ut-day. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead.  1914.  Pp.266.  $1.25.) 

British  trade  with  Russia.    (London:  Burr.    Pp.  70.  6d.) 

Philip's  chamber  of  commerce  atlas.  The  enemies*  commerce;  its 
position  and  resources  revealed.  (London:  George  Philip  &  Son. 
1914.) 

Accounting,  Business  Methods,  Investments,  and  the 

Exchanges 

Retail  Selling  and  Store  Management.    By  Paul  H.  Netstrom. 
Commercial  Education  Series.    Prepared  in  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    (New  York:  D. 
Appleton  and  Company.    1914.   Pp.  viii,  280.  $1.60.) 
Although  a  great  deal  which  is  quite  valueless  has  been  written 
concerning  business  matters,  recently  there  has  been  less  super- 
ficial treatment  of  such  subjects.    The  change  is  largely  due 
to  the  more  scientific  handling  of  business  problems  by  business 
men  and  teachers  of  business  in  universities.  Professor  Neystrom's 
book  represents  an  added  advance  in  the  discussion  of  commercial 
methods,  for  he  brings  to  the  task  the  trained  mind  of  an  economist,  I 
and  has  realized  that  no  salesman  can  get  the  best  results  without 
a  knowledge  of  his  relations  to  what  is  really  an  organization 
of  specialists  of  greater  or  less  ability  than  his  own. 

The  book  is  intended  for  practical  use,  and  in  covering  so  wide 
a  field  as  has  been  necessary  to  give  the  broadest  possible  view 
it  lacks  something  of  thoroughness  and  technical  treatment.  But 
the  principles  of  salesmanship  have  been  dealt  with  in  considerable 
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detail  and  such  subjects  as  leaks  and  losses  in  retail  stores,  window 
displays,  the  relation  of  the  salesman  to  his  employer  and  the 
public,  efficiency  and  store  organizations,  store  poUcy,  standards 
of  efficiency,  cost  of  selling,  buying,  advertising,  credits  and 
collections,  relation  of  the  store  to  its  salespeople  and  the  public, 
are  intelligently  treated.  In  the  arrangement  of  his  material 
the  author  has  not  been  so  happy.  If  he  had  begun  with  the 
store  organization,  the  relation  of  the  salesman  to  the  whole  would 
have  been  more  apparent  and  the  necessity  of  repetition  in  later 
chapters  would  have  been  avoided.  The  space  so  obtained  might 
well  have  been  occupied  with  a  larger  number  of  charts,  than 
which  nothing  enables  the  student  of  business  so  readily  to  grasp 
its  complete  details. 

It  seems  strange,  too,  that  one  whose  vision  of  so  much  of  the 
power  in  salesmanship  is  so  clear  should  not  be  able  to  see  the 
advantages  which  lie  in  this  new  method,  of  finding  the  need  of 
the  customer  and  being  sure  it  is  satisfied,  over  the  old  one  of 
over-urging.  He  is  weak,  also,  in  his  analysis  of  the  sale.  He 
does  not  seem  to  realize  that  by  watching  the  merchandise  which 
the  customer  seems  to  like — by  eliminating  the  undesirable  by 
not  showing  too  much — the  want  of  the  customer  is  more  surely 
satisfied  and  less  responsibility  is  assumed  by  the  salesman.  In 
so  far  as  he  emphasizes  the  paternalistic  responsibility  of  the 
employer  in  requiring  him  to  furnish  lunches,  rest  room,  etc.  for 
his  employees  he  is  not  in  the  vanguard  of  the  thought  of  the  day. 
He  ignores  the  fact  that  they  may  get  those  things  for  them- 
selves. However,  he  emphasizes  very  important  considerations 
when  he  calls  upon  the  employer  to  give  attention  to  such  ques- 
tions as  the  living  wage;  the  need  for  employees  to  understand 
their  work;  and  the  desirability  of  understudies  in  all  positions 
in  business,  in  order  to  make  promotions  possible. 


The  Export  of  Capital.  By  C.  K.  Hobson.  Studies  in  Economic 
and  Political  Science,  No.  88.  London  School  of  Economics. 
(London:  Constable  and  Company,  Ltd.  1914.  Pp.  xxv, 
264.    7s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Hobson's  investigation  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the 
methods  of  making  foreign  investments.  Since  capital  is  con- 
ceived to  be  ^'a  stock  of  commodities  employed  to  assist  the  pro- 
duction of  further  commodities"  (p.  xi),  the  process  of  investing 
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capital  abroad  must  be  that  of  increasing  exports  or  diminishing 
imports.  "With  the  growth  of  industry  all  over  the  world  the 
proportion  of  British  foreign  investments  which  take  the  form 
of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  probably  declined" 


The  primary  cause  of  capital  exports  is  the  greater  prospective 
return  to  be  had  on  foreign  as  compared  with  home  investments. 
Against  this  difference  must  be  charged  the  heavier  cost  of  learn- 
ing about  business  affairs  in  foreign  parts ;  but  this  cost  is  being 
reduced  relatively  or  absolutely  by  the  spread  of  education,  by  the 
accumulation  of  experience,  by  organization  among  investors,  and 
by  every  increase  in  the  size  of  the  loans  asked  for  and  in  the 
sums  which  given  investors  have  to  offer.  These  reductions  in 
the  costs  of  acquiring  knowledge,  together  with  greater  stability 
of  conditions  in  the  new  countries  which  are  heavy  borrowers,  ex- 
plain why  the  yield  on  many  foreign  securities  has  not  risen 
recently  in  anything  like  the  same  proportions  as  the  yield  on 
consols  (p.  42). 

As  for  the  effects  of  foreign  investments,  it  is  clear  that  they 
tend  immediately  to  keep  interest  rates  up  in  the  lending  and  to 
drive  rates  down  in  the  borrowing  country.  "From  the  point 
of  view  of  maximising  the  amount  of  home  production,  it  is 
evidently  desirable  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  as  low 
as  possible''  (p.  55).  Hence  the  plausibility  of  the  view  that 
government  should  check  the  export  of  capital  by  differential 
taxes.  But,  in  so  far  as  foreign  investments  are  not  wasted 
in  war  or  lost  in  foolish  enterprises,  they  accelerate  the  economic 
development  of  lands  which  become  important  sources  of  supplies 
for  the  home  country,  important  markets  for  her  products,  and 
desirable  homes  for  her  emigrants.  In  the  long  run,  therefore, 
interference  with  foreign  investment  "would  diminish  the  amount 
of  the  national  income  and  lower  wages;  and  would  probably 
lead  to  increased  emigration.  .  .  "  (p.  75). 

There  follow  three  interesting  chapters  on  the  history  of  British 
investment  in  foreign  lands.  "It  is  roughly  but  a  century  since 
Great  Britain  began  to  send  large  masses  of  capital  abroad  .  .  • 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  probably  more  capital 
was  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  than  was  exported" 
(p.  xv).  For  a  generation  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  England 
had  her  period  of  predominance  in  the  market  for  foreign  loans. 
Then  France,  the  Netherlands,  Grermany,  and  later  the  United 


(p.  7). 
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States,  begem  gradually  to  offer  a  part  of  their  savings  in  the 
international  market.  Nevertheless,  British  exports  of  capital 
continued  to  grow  rapidly,  though  unsteadily;  and  at  present 
they  probably  equal  or  exceed  the  combined  foreign  loans  of 
France,  Grermany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  (p.  161).  More- 
over, there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  rapid  increase  of 
British  foreign  investments  will  continue  in  the  future.  The 
most  notable  influence  of  foreign  competition  is  that  British 
investors  have  pushed  further  afield,  acting  as  pioneers  in  open- 
ing new  countries,  and  leaving  to  their  continental  rivals  an 
increasing  share  of  the  more  conservative  securities. 

Mr.  Hobson's  chief  contribution,  however,  is  his  effort  to  meas- 
ure the  annual  export  of  capital  from  Great  Britain  since  1870. 
Starting  with  the  Board  of  Trade's  statistics  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports he  takes  into  account  freights,  commissions,  insurance,  ships 
sold,  interest  received,  etc.  The  final  results  (p.  204)  show  wide 
fluctuations,  dominated  by  the  phases  of  successive  business  cycles, 
and  by  the  borrowings  of  the  British  government.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  table  shows  the  net  exports  (-{-)  or  imports 
( — )  of  capital  in  millions  of  pounds  in  the  years  of  successive 
maxima  and  minima. 


Large  as  these  sums  are,  they  appear  to  be  exceeded  about 
fivefold  by  the  British  investments  of  capital  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  Moreover,  the  home  investments  seem  to  be  increasing 
faster  absolutely  than  the  foreign  investments,  though  not  so 
fast  relatively  (p.  ftffj). 

The  book  as  a  whole  takes  high  rank  among  doctoral  disserta- 
tions in  economics.  It  shows  capacity  to  do  analytic,  historical, 
and  statistical  work,  and  in  the  latter  branch  at  least  it  really 
breaks  new  ground. 


1870 
1879 
1877 
1881 
1883 
1890 
1894 


+  31.7 
+  83.5 
—  16.4 
+  33.2 
+  16.9 
+  89.6 
+  913 


1896 
1898 
1900 
1909 
1907 
1909 
1911 


+  893 
+  17.9 
+  31.9 
+  11.9 
+  140.9 
+ 110.1 
+  199  J 
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Goodwill.  Its  Nature  and  How  to  Value  It.  By  P.  D.  Leake. 
(London:  Gee  and  Company.  1914.  Pp.  24.) 
The  author  first  considers  briefly  the  original  use  of  the  term 
good-will  €uid  the  definition  usually  given  therefor,  which  he  con- 
siders too  narrow  in  that  it  relates  only  to  ready-formed  con- 
nections with  customers  and  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the 
frequent  purchase  of  good-will  in  embryo.  Grood-will  in  its  full 
meaning,  as  used  by  the  author,  comprises  the  value  lodged  in 
(a)  rights  to  carry  on  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises, 
with  the  benefit  of  current  contracts,  including  leases,  and  the 
use  of  trade-names,  and  trade-marks;  (b)  patent  rights;  (c) 
copyrights;  (d)  rights  to  exercise  monopolies;  all  of  which,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  last-named,  represent  existing  values 
traceable  to  the  exercise  in  the  past  of  personal  industry,  skill, 
and  ability. 

Having  in  mind  the  above-stated  limits  to  the  field  in  which 
good-will  operates,  Mr.  Leake  says : 

Goodwill^  in  its  commercial  sense,  is  the  present  value  of  the  right 
to  receive  expected  future  "super-profits,"  meaning  the  amount  by 
which  future  revenue,  increase,  or  advantage,  to  be  received,  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  any  and  all  expenditure  incidental  to  its  production. 

Inasmuch  as  money  can  always  obtain  a  normal  annual  wage 
without  the  payment  of  an  initial  premium  the  vendor  of  good- 
will is  entitled  only  to  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  equal  to 
an  annual  share  of  future  super-profits,  t.^.,  the  profits  after  de- 
ducting therefrom  the  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  normal  rate  of 
interest  on  the  investment. 

Super-profits  seldom  exist  permanently  nor  can  a  purchaser 
reasonably  expect  to  acquire  the  whole  benefit  of  future  annual 
super-profits;  therefore  the  vendor  is  entitled  to  be  paid  only 
the  present  value  of  an  annuity  equal  to  the  share  which  he  is 
able  to  transfer  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser.  Granting  this 
premise,  the  computation  of  the  value  of  good-will  becomes,  in 
the  author's  view,  a  relatively  simple  matter,  although  he  recog- 
nizes the  difficulty  of  determining  the  number  of  years  during 
which  super-profits  may  fairly  be  expected  to  continue  as  the 
result  of  the  work  already  done  and  the  influence  of  the  vendor. 

The  personality  of  the  buyer  is  also  a  factor  having  in  some 
cases  an  important  bearing  upon  the  value  of  good-will  while  in 
others  it  is  relatively  unimportant.  In  the  purchase  of  the  good- 
will of  a  professional  practice,  for  instance,  the  personality  of 
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the  buyer  is  of  extreme  importance  while  the  good-will  of  a  steel 
company  might  readily  pass  from  one  group  of  owners  to  another 
group  without  any  material  effect  upon  its  value. 

Up  to  this  point,  Mr.  Leake  has  succeeded  in  clarifying  the 
atmosphere  and  clearly  stating  the  principles  underlying  the  valua- 
tion of  good-will;  and  in  so  doing  he  has  performed  a  useful  service 
to  economists,  accountants,  and  business  men  alike.  There  will 
always  be  ample  room  for  differences  of  opinion,  however,  in  de- 
termining the  period  during  which  profits  may  be  expected  to 
continue  at  a  given  level ;  thus  the  purchase  and  sale  of  good-will 
will  probably  always  be  dealt  with  on  a  more  or  less  rough 
and  ready  basis  of  value  rather  than  upon  anything  approaching 
a  truly  scientific  one. 

A  further  point  of  controversy  certain  to  arise  in  attempting 
to  apply  the  principles  of  valuation  laid  down  by  Mr.  Leake  is 
the  determination  of  a  normal  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  normal  rate  of  interest 
but  certainly  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  ready  identification. 

Mr.'  Leake's  definition  of  good-will  will  serve  to  stimulate  thought 
even  though  it  probably  will  not  gain  general  acceptance  at  once. 
His  effort  to  reduce  to  a  formula  the  method  of  computing  the 
value  of  good-will  is  not  likely  to  prove  very  helpful  in  practical 
affairs  because  of  the  uncertain  factors  involved.  However,  the 
whole  subject  is  worthy  of  more  general  study  and  Mr.  Leake's 
brief  paper  provides  at  least  a  good  starting  point  for  further 
consideration. 

J.  E.  Stebeett. 
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The  Policy  of  the  United  States  Towards  Industrial  Monopoly. 
By  OswAij)  Whitman  Ekauth.  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  VoL  LVI, 
No.  8.  (New  York :  Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  1914. 
Pp.  288.  $2.00.) 

The  author  has  limited  himself  to  a  **purely  objective'*  treat- 
ment of  the  trust  policy  of  the  federal  government,  as  manifested 
in  the  activities  of  its  three  main  branches,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  The  first  chapter,  The  Formation  of  a  Policy, 
relates  chiefly  to  the  history  in  Congress  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust bill.  The  second  reviews  the  course  of  congressional  debate 
and  enactment  on  the  subject  of  the  trusts  between  1890  and  1918. 

If  Dr.  Knauth's  selection  of  passages  for  quotation  from  this 
source  have  been  judicious,  our  debates  on  the  trusts  must  have 
been  sad  affairs  indeed.  Little  is  reported  that  possesses  merit 
in  substance.  From  a  stylistic  standpoint  much  is  dismal  in  the 
extreme.  The  longest  excerpt  from  debate  given  is  a  passage  from 
a  speech  of  Senator  George,  which  has  for  its  climax  the  assertion 
that  the  trusts  '^aggregate  to  themselves  great  enormous  wealth 
by  extortion,  which  makes  the  people  poor.**  Not  content,  the 
senator  repeats  himself  to  the  effect  that  a  few  men  have  been 
^enabled  to  aggregate  to  themselves  large  enormous  fortunes,**  and 
our  author  contrives  in  his  monograph  to  quote  this  sentence  a 
second  time  (pp.  28  and  25),  meanwhile  maintaining  an  attitude 
so  "objective**  that  he  never  pauses  to  tell  us  he  is  sorry  this  is 
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an  appropriate  specimen  of  congressional  discussion.  It  would 
appear  that  Senator  Teller^s  chief  contribution  wa«  the  following, 
for  ^^Senator  Teller  closed  the  debates  for  the  day,  giving  a 
statement  of  the  wrongs  of  the  trusts"  (p.  24).  Said  Senator 
Teller: 

There  is  not  a  civilised  country  anywhere  in  the  world  that  is  not 
more  or  less  cursed  with  trusts.  A  trust  may  not  always  be  an  evil. 
A  trust  for  certain  purposes,  which  may  simply  mean  a  combination  of 
capital,  may  be  a  valuable  tiling  to  the  community  and  to  the  country. 
There  have  been  tmsts  in  this  country  that  have  not  been  injurious. 
But  the  general  complaint  against  trusts  is  that  they  prevent 
competition. 

Somehow  Senator  Teller's  summary  lacks  punch.  But  enough 
of  this,  since  the  reviewer  is  uncertain  whether  his  grievance  runs 
wholly  against  the  statesmen  of  the  nineties  or  partly  against 
Dr.  Knauth. 

Arguments  regarding  the  constitutionality  and  the  probable 
construction  of  the  proposed  statute  are  given  brief  mention  by 
Dr.  Knauth,  but  an  air  of  triviality  and  inconsequence  floats  over 
the  whole  history,  and  the  reviewer's  criticism  is  frankly  this,  that 
the  reader  of  this  monograph,  who  is  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  federal  anti-trust  policy,  is  likely  to  conclude  that  his 
obligation  to  make  an  independent  study  of  the  record  is  unrelieved 
by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Knauth. 

The  last  two  chapters,  the  most  important  of  the  book,  review 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  give  a  concluding  ^^analysis 
of  government  policies."  Much  of  the  subject-matter  here  is  of 
a  difficult  and  advanced  legal  nature,  and  the  reviewer  can  only 
say,  speaking  for  himself,  that  the  monograph  in  hand  falls  far 
short  of  inspiring  confidence.    In  the  end.  Dr.  Knauth  states: 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  government  shows  no  evidence  of 
ever  having  undertaken  seriously  a  study  of  the  trust  problem,  such 
as  would  be  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  definite  and  enlightened 
policy.  Broadly  speaking,  Congress  has  accomplished  nothing  of  note 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890;  the  Executive  has  been  largely 
impotent;  and  the  Supreme  Court,  while  displaying  a  growing,  and 
finally  well  nigh  complete,  grasp  of  the  economic  problems  involved, 
has,  because  of  limitations  inherent  in  its  nature  and  functions,  been 
unable  to  cope  in  a  constructive  way  with  the  vast  problem  which 
confronts  the  country. 

A.  C.  Whitakbr. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr,  University. 
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The  report  gives  comparative  data  as  to  the  charges  for  gas^ 
electricity^  and  water  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Minnesota.  Much 
reliance  has  heen  placed  upon  comparative  rates^  entire  schedules 
often  being  copied  from  neighboring  cities.  For  electricity  the 
metered  rate  is  in  general  but  not  exclusive  use,  the  rates  being 
either  uniform  for  all  quantities  used  or  lower  for  increased  con- 
sumption. "Demand  schedules"  which  base  the  charge  largely 
upon  the  number  of  the  consumer's  connections  and  which  are  in 
wide  use  in  Wisconsin  are  seldom  found.  Gas  is  sold  by  the  meter 
method  exclusively.  Water  is  still  sold  largely  at  a  flat  rate.  An 
important  explanation  of  this  fact  is  the  severity  of  the  Minnesota 
winters,  making  it  often  necessary  to  permit  water  to  run  to  prevent 
freezing  in  the  pipes.  Nearly  all  the  water  plants  are  municipally 
owned,  but  many  do  not  make  a  charge  to  the  city  for  fire  pro- 
tection. The  rate  schedules  vary  so  much  in  form  and  detail 
that  it  was  impossible  to  present  them  in  the  form  of  tables  or 
to  make  general  comparisons.  R.  E.  Heilman. 

Hammbrbachbr.  Die  Konjunkiuren  in  der  deutschen  Eisen-  und 
Maschinengrossindustrie,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Theorie  und  Praxis  der 
Konjunkturen  unter  hauptsachlieher  BerUcksichtigung  der  Zeit  tfon 
1892-1911.    (Munich:   Oldenburg.    1914.   Pp.  120.   4  M.) 

Hankt,  L.  H.  Business  organization  and  combination.  Revised  edi- 
tion.  (New  York:  Macmillan.  1914.  Pp.  528.  $2.) 

Two  chapters  have  been  added,  Development  and  Organisation  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company  and  The  Seaman's  Act  and  its 
Interpretation. 

Insull,  S.  Centralization  of  power  supply.  (Chicago:  Sherman  & 
Co.    1914.    Pp.  47.) 

Jordan,  H.  W.  Private  companies;  their  utility  and  the  exemptions 
they  enjoy.    (London:  Jordan  &  Sons.    1914.    Pp.  89.) 

JuDSON,  K.  B.  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 
(White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.    1914.  $1.) 

Taft,  W.  H.  The  anti-trust  act  and  the  Supreme  Court.  (New  York: 
Harper.    1914.    Pp.  188.  $1.25.) 

Warnb,  F.  J.  Intercorporate  railway  stock  ownership  and  interlock- 
ing directorates  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  (Washing- 
ton:   F.  J.  Wame.     1914.  $50.) 

Prepared  for  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
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Federal  trade  cotnmiision  law.    (Washington:   Lowdennilk.  1914. 
Pp.  42.  50c.) 

State  regulation  of  public  utilities.    (Philadelphia:  Am.  Acad.  Pol. 
&  Soc.  Sci.    1914.   Pp.  800.  $1.) 


The  Occupational  Diseases.  Their  Caiisation,  Symptoms,  Treat- 
ment, and  Prevention.  By  W.  Gilman  Thompson.  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1914.  Pp.  xxvi,  784, 
iUus.  $6.00.) 

Increasing  demand  for  information  upon  industrial  hygiene  and 
occupational  diseases  in  America  has  resulted  in  the  appearance 
of  this  work.  It  is  written  by  a  prominent  medical  authority 
and  is  the  first  comprehensive  book  upon  the  subject  to  be  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

It  is  of  textbook  type,  with  118  excellent  illustrations.  There 
are  160  pages  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  pathology, 
etiology,  prophylaxis,  and  treatment,  after  which  the  author  clas- 
sifies the  various  diseases  due  to  irritant  substances  according 
to  his  well-known  scheme  under  such  headings  as  (1)  metals, 
(S)  gases,  (8)  fluids,  (4)  dusts,  (6)  germs,  and  (6)  miscellane- 
ous. There  is  next  discussed  diseases  due  to  harmful  environment, 
as  subjection  to  compressed  air,  temperature  extremes,  and  light 
modifications.  About  100  pages  are  devoted  to  occupational 
diseases  as  they  affect  the  various  organs,  special  senses  and 
parts,  with  a  page  or  two  upon  alcoholism,  syphilis,  foods,  drugs, 
and  tobacco.  About  60  pages  are  devoted  to  special  industries 
and  processes  in  relation  to  occupational  diseases.  The  book  ends 
with  four  appendixes,  the  first  of  which  is  a  modification  of 
Sommerfeld  and  Fischer's  "List  of  Industrial  Poisons,*'  in  abbrevi- 
ated form,  with  certain  additions. 

The  book  is  rich  in  references  to  the  literature  which  is  ac- 
cumulating upon  the  subject,  both  American  and  foreign,  and 
contains  abstracts.  The  author  cites  many  incidents  in  his  own 
experiences,  particularly  in  connection  with  his  hospital  and 
dispensary  practice  in  New  York  City. 

An  idea  of  the  vastness  of  this  subject  can  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  as  extensive  as  this  book  is  there  are  a  great  many 
industries  and  important  trade  processes  which  are  not  touched 
upon.  Others  are  mentioned  only  in  a  partial  way;  for  in- 
stance, such  trades  as  those  of  polishers,  buffers,  grinders,  car- 
penters, wood-workers,  etc.;  important  trade  processes,  such  as 
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tinningy  galvanizing,  brewing,  forging,  etc. ;  important  industries, 
such  as  oil  refining,  lime  burning,  confections,  ice  manufacturing, 
baking,  ]>orcelain-enameled  inmware,  etc.  Again,  there  is  hardly 
any  mention  made  of  the  following;  chemical  workers,  rubber  manu- 
facturing, dry  cleaning,  iron  and  steel  fumacing  processes,  electro- 
plating, etc.  In  the  above  respects  the  index  is  partly  at  faidt. 
None  of  the  last  40  pages,  conjposing  the  appendixes,  are  con- 
tained in  the  index,  while  the  arrangement  adopted,  although 
systematic  and  clear  in  the  author's  mind,  renders  it  difficult  to 
find  certain  specific  information  which  the  appendixes  and  the 
book  contains.  There  are  many  repetitions  and  a  considerable 
scattering  of  information,  due  to  overlapping  in  the  plan  adopted 
for  arranging  the  subject-matter.  A  number  of  repetitions  are 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  table  on  pages  198-SOO. 

Inaccuracies  of  context  are  few,  but  some  are  noticeable,  such 
as  the  volatilization  point  for  copper  (287^  F.)  on  page  169; 
and  the  impression  that  brick  and  tiles  (other  than  art-ware)  are 
usually  lead-glazed,  pp.  618-619.  There  is  great  confusion  between 
industries  and  trade  processes,  as  on  pages  696-699.  This  fault, 
however,  pervades  practicaUy  all  statistics,  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary records  at  the  present  time,  and  renders  them  quite  worth- 
less as  a  source  of  industrial  information  which  might  exactly 
correlate  the  health  hazards  of  trade  processes  with  the  afflictions 
at  hand.  One  feels  that  relatively  too  much  space  has  been  devoted 
to  certain  subjects — as  compressed  air  illness  (8S  pages) — to  the 
sacrifice  of  other  important  industries  and  trade  processes,  such 
as  mining  (6  pages),  shoemaking  (S  pages),  and  brick  and 
tile  manufacture  P&gc)« 

The  book  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  interested 
manufacturer,  the  practicing  physician,  the  clinician,  and  the 
student  of  hygiene  as  it  is  to  the  physiologist,  toxicologist,  and 
pathologist.  The  introduction  implies  that  it  is  the  object  of 
the  book  to  meet  both  classes.  It  is  excellent  on  occupational  dis- 
eases, but  deficient  on  many  important  health  hazards,  indus- 
tries, and  trade  processes. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  R.  Hayhtost. 

Industrial  Home  Work  to  Massachusetts.  Labor  Bulletin  No.  101. 
(Boston:  Bureau  of  Statistics.    1914.    Pp.  18S.) 
That  work  at  home  on  factory  products  is  not  limited  to  large 
cities,  nor  to  the  clothing  trade,  nor  to  the  immigrant  population 
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is  revealed  by  this  study  of  industrial  home  work  in  Massachusetts. 
To  make  the  investigation  possible,  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  loaned  three  of  its  research  fellows 
(Mrs.  Margaret  Hutton  Abels,  Miss  Margaret  S.  Dismorr,  and 
Miss  Caroline  £.  Wilson)  for  a  period  of  nine  months  to  work 
without  cost  to  the  state,  under  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Massachusetts.  The  inquiry  was  planned  and  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Amy  Hewes,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Mini- 
mum Wage  Commission. 

The  report  consisted  of  a  summary  of  the  findings  by  Dr. 
Hewes  and  detailed  accounts  by  the  field  agents  of  the  conditions 
found  in  each  industry.  A  preliminary  survey  showed  that  home 
work  was  so  widely  distributed  in  so  many  industries  that  its 
extent  could  be  measured  only  by  a  census  so  complete  as  to  be 
impossible  with  the  resources  available.  The  inquiry,  therefore, 
was  limited  to  the  groups  of  industries  in  which  the  system  ap- 
peared to  be  most  general,  namely,  wearing  apparel,  including 
several  distinct  trades,  jewelry  and  silverware,  paper  goods, 
sporting  goods,  celluloid  products,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  occu- 
pations. Employers  to  the  number  of  881,  a  large  majority  of 
all  those  listed  in  these  industries  in  the  directory  of  manufactures 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  were  circularized  and  most  of  those 
who  reported  home  work  were  interviewed.  A  study  was  also 
made  of  their  pay-rolls  for  an  entire  year.  A  fair  proportion 
of  the  workers,  2409,  were  investigated  at  home.  Of  the  284 
establishments  found  to  be  giving  out  home  work,  184  were 
thoroughly  studied,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  pay-roll  statistics 
it  was  estimated  that  these  184  shops  employed  20,076  home 
workers  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

It  is  the  general  conclusion  of  the  report  that  home  work  in 
Massachusetts  appears  not  to  be  characterized  by  such  serious 
evils  as  have  accompanied  it  elsewhere,  but  this  statement  is 
coupled  with  a  warning  to  the  state  not  to  be  too  complacent 
in  its  attitude  toward  it.  The  chief  di£Perence  between  the  system 
in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  seems  to  be  that  conditions  in 
the  homes  investigated  were  not  such  as  to  menace  the  public 
health  through  the  possible  spread  of  disease.  The  economic  evils 
are  summed  up  by  saying  that  "home  work  in  Massachusetts  is 
an  extremely  low-paid  form  of  occupation,  involving  frequent  and 
prolonged  periods  of  non-employment,  and  conspicuous  on  account 
of  the  young  children  of  school  age  who  have,  hitherto  at  least, 
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shared  in  this  employment."  Of  those  on  the  pay-rolls  nine  months 
or  longer,  only  4.1  per  cent  earned  $800  or  more  during  the 
year,  while  59.5  per  cent  earned  less  than  $100.  Less  than  half 
of  the  workers  interviewed  were  employed  as  long  as  nine  months 
in  the  year.  Of  all  whose  ages  were  reported,  approximately 
one  in  five  was  under  fourteen.  It  should  be  noted  that  since  the 
investigation  a  law  has  been  passed  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen  in  home  work.  Naturally  families 
cannot  be  supported  on  the  wages  received  by  the  great  majority 
of  home  workers.  Only  36  of  the  1450  families  studied  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  their  earnings  from  this  source.  The 
family  budget  is  made  up  chiefly  from  wages  of  workers  in 
occupations  outside  the  home. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  securing  precise 
and  accurate  information  about  so  casual  and  chaotic  an  occu- 
pation as  home  work  will  be  inclined  to  question  the  reliability 
of  some  of  the  data  presented,  notably  concerning  hourly  rates 
of  pay  and  the  annual  family  earnings  from  all  sources.  The 
hourly  rates  are  interesting  as  a  tentative  estimate,  but  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  As  for  annual  income  from  all  the 
occupations  represented  in  these  families,  it  is  obvious  that  with 
so  limited  a  force  the  number  of  visile  possible  in  each  household 
must  have  been  too  few  for  more  than  a  rough  guess  on  this 
important  point. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  impression  made  by  the  detailed 
reports  in  the  different  industries  is  that  the  labor  supply  for  this 
form  of  emplojrment  seems  to  be  so  abundant.  It  is  casual  labor 
of  a  pronounced  type.  As  an  integral  part  of  so  many  trades, 
its  effect  upon  the  task  of  regularizing  industry  and  steadying  the 
seasons  challenges  the  most  serious  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  problem  of  irregular  employment. 


American  Labor  Unions.  By  Helen  Maeot.  (New  York :  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.  1914.  Pp.  ix,  274.  $1.26.) 
The  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing  this  book,  according  to  the 
preface,  was  "to  give  the  labor-imion  point  of  view  of  labor-union 
policies  and  methods,"  that  is,  "the  views  of  each  organization  and 
their  own  reasons  for  their  line  of  action."  Miss  Marot  has  had  un- 
usual opportunities  to  appraise  sympathetically  these  methods 
and  policies.    She  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  local  unions  of  the 
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American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  from  1906  to  1918  was  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
New  York.  The  book,  however,  has  gained  little  if  anything 
from  this  intimacy  of  contact.  On  the  contrary,  the  treatment 
is  even  more  general  and  remote  than  the  ordinary  academic 
handling  of  the  same  questions. 

The  field  marked  out  for  survey  is  a  large  one  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  author  has  not  covered  it  all.  The 
^^methods  and  policies"  discussed  are  almost  entirely  those  which 
relate  to  the  form  of  organization  and  to  the  means  of  enforce- 
ment. Li  only  two  of  the  twenty  chapters — ^those  on  limitation 
of  output  and  scientific  management — ^are  the  policies  of  trade 
unions  in  regulating  industry  discussed  and  there  only  in  the 
briefest  and  most  superficial  fashion.  The  reader  will,  therefore, 
find  no  information  on  such  questions  as  the  standard  rate,  the 
regulation  of  apprenticeship,  or  the  forms  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  first  three  chapters  aim  to  distinguish  in  a  general  way 
the  leading  principles  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
railroad  brotheriioods  and  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
The  remaining  chapters  discuss  various  means  of  enforcement, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  union  shop,  the  union  label,  sabotage, 
direct  action,  and  legislation,  or  deal  with  more  general  questions, 
the  conflict  between  labor  and  the  courts,  and  violence. 

The  chapters  appear  to  have  been  strung  together  with  little 
if  any  consideration  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  result 
is  a  collection  of  disconnected  little  essays  on  trade  union  questions 
rather  than  a  book.  Favorable  exception  should  be  given  to  one 
chapter,  that  on  philanthropy  and  labor  unions.  The  distinction 
there  made  between  the  aims  of  the  movement  for  social  reform 
and  those  of  the  labor  movement  is  both  acute  and  convincing. 
The  book  will  be  convenient  for  the  general  reader  who  desires 
a  general  view  of  some  of  the  more  important  controversies  which 
now  agitate  the  trade  union  world. 

Gbobgb  E.  Baskbtt. 

Railway  Conductors.    A  Stridy  in  Organized  Labor.    By  Edwin 
Clyde  Bobbins.    Columbia  University  Studies  in  History, 
Economics  and  Public  Law,  LXI,  1.   (New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.    1914.    Pp.  18S.  $1.60.) 
The  activities  of  the  railway  unions  have  been  treated  inci- 
dentally in  cross-sectional  studies  of  particular  problems,  but  for 
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the  first  time  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  government  and  policies 
of  a  single  railway  brotherhood  is  presented. 

The  monograph  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  includes  a 
brief  and  rather  empirical  chapter  on  the  complicated  problem  of 
trade  union  government,  another  on  jurisdictional  disputes  witti 
other  organizations,  and  a  chapter  on  federation,  which  records 
the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  maintain  alliances  between  railway 
brotherhoods. 

Part  n  gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  trade  regulations  and 
their  enforcement.  Recently  the  wages  of  railway  employees  has 
become  a  matter  of  public  importance  because  the  railway  com- 
panies have  used  the  increase  secured  by  railway  unions  as 
one  of  their  arguments  for  higher  transportation  rates.  Con- 
ductors' wages  have  increased  86  per  c^t  since  1897.  The  ten- 
dency to  establish  uniform  wages  for  the  same  work  on  all  railway 
systems  is  indicated  and  the  attitude  of  conductors  and  railway 
officials  toward  further  increases  is  presented.  The  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  has  been  a  party  to  various  controversies 
successfully  settled  by  mediation  or  arbitration  under  the  federal 
law.  The  weakness  of  voluntary  arbitration  revealed  in  these  and 
other  disputes  has  stimulated  discussion  concerning  the  desir- 
ability of  compulsory  arbitration  in  industries  charged  with  a 
public  interest ;  but,  as  the  author  points  out,  the  conductors  op- 
pose compulsory  arbitration,  which  would  destroy,  they  think,  the 
organization  through  which  they  have  achieved  success. 

In  establishing  insurance  systems  for  relief  of  members,  this 
organization  has  been  a  pioneer  among  American  unions.  Part 
III  describes  its  experiences  with  mutual  benefits.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  evolution  from  crude  and  faulty  methods  to  those  which 
conform  in  some  degree  to  scientific  insurance  principles,  though 
the  industrial  and  fraternal  aims  of  the  organization  prevent  the 
attainment  of  full  scientific  precision. 

Quite  a  few  topics  have  been  omitted,  but  the  ones  discussed  are 
probably  the  most  important,  and  the  information  given  is  pre- 
sented in  a  clear  and  logical  manner. 


University  of  Tewnessee. 

Die  Berufsvereme.  I.  Geschichtliche  Enhvickelung  der  Berufs- 
orgamsationen  der  Arbeitnehmer  und  Arbeitgeber  dUer 
Lander.  By  W.  Kuleman.  Second  edition.  Three  volumes. 
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(Berlin:  Leonhard  Simion  Nf.    1918.    Pp.  xxiv,  560;  viii, 

551 ;  vii,  836.  80  M.) 
In  these  three  volumes  the  author  has  attempted  the  monumental 
task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  all  coun- 
tries. Three  previous  volumes  had  already  been  devoted  to  their 
development  in  Germany.  The  following  countries  are  here  cov- 
ered: England,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Luxemburg,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia, 
Finland,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan.  As  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  for  one  man  to  become  an  authority  on 
the  subject  in  all  the  countries  under  consideration,  the  author 
secured  the  assistance  of  co-workers  in  each  country.  For  the 
United  States,  H.  FeUinger  of  Munich  and  Schall  of  Stuttgart 
cooperated ;  the  former  was  also  adviser  for  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  work  is  an  external  history  of  trade  unionism;  ^^a  collec- 
tion of  autobiographies  of  the  organizations  treated."  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  trace  the  development  of  thought  or  to  describe 
internal  organization.  Since  he  confines  himself  to  the  external  his- 
tory of  labor  organizations  the  author  is  frequently  led  to  lay 
undue  emphasis  upon  individuals  or  sporadic  movements  which 
momentarily  attract  public  attention,  such  as  Debs,  the  Chicago 
anarchists,  etc.  He,  also,  influenced  no  doubt  by  German  experi- 
ence, attaches  undue  weight  to  the  socialist  movement  and  to  the 
political  labor  nH)vement,  neither  of  which  have  had  the  influence 
upon  trade  union  development  in  this  country  which  is  here 
attributed  to  them. 

In  his  description  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  the  United 
States,  to  which  we  may  confine  ourselves,  Mr.  Kuleman  devotes 
over  one  fifth  of  his  hundred  pages  to  the  geography,  form  of 
government,  and  history  of  the  country,  some  of  which  knowledge 
might  have  been  taken  for  granted.  The  economic  background, 
so  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  various  movements,  is 
practically  lacking;  the  few  pages  devoted  to  ^^industrial-social 
conditions''  deal  for  the  most  part  with  political  corruption.  To 
supply  this  lack  in  all  the  countries  would  have  swelled  the  work 
beyond  the  ability  of  one  man  to  compass,  but  its  absence  never- 
theless detracts  from  the  value  of  the  book.  The  information 
is  drawn  wholly,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  from  written 
sources ;  all  of  those  quoted  are  secondary,  and  19  out  of  8S  are 
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German  publications.  Consequently  the  work  is  not  based  on  a 
personal  first-hand  acquaintance  with  either  the  conditions  under 
which  the  movement  has  proceeded  or  with  the  leaders.  It  is  a 
closet  study. 

The  wonder  is  that  under  these  circumstances  so  few  mistakes 
have  crept  into  the  narrative.  Statements  of  fact  are  in  general 
correct ;  it  is  chiefly  in  matters  of  emphasis  and  selection  of  facts 
that  one  would  differ  from  the  author.  The  book  is  quite  ob- 
jective and  constitutes  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  the  external 
history  of  trade  unionism.  It  will  doubtless  be  useful  for  those 
who  wish  to  inform  themselves  briefly  as  to  what  has  been  done 
in  other  countries. 


Baubr^  S.  Dm  Eaistensminimufn  in  Recht  und  Wirischaft.  (Vienna : 
Manz'scbe  Bucbb.    1914.    Pp.  24.) 

Brown^  R.  G.  The  nUnimum  wage.  With  particular  reference  to  the 
legislative  minimum  wage  under  the  Minnesota  statute  of  191S, 
(Minneapolis:  Review  Pub.  Co.    1914.    Pp.  xv^  98.  $1.) 

Essentially^  this  is  a  brief  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Minnesota  minimum  wage 
law.  The  author  founds  his  case  in  part  on  alleged  special  defects 
of  the  Minnesota  law^  in  part  on  considerations  that  would  apply 
to  any  compulsory  minimum  wage  law.  In  particular^  the  author 
holds  that  die  power  to  enact  a  minimum  wage  law  is  not  included 
within  the  police  powers  of  a  state  legislature^  and  cites  with 
approval  a  dictum  of  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana  (Street  v. 
Vamey  Electrical  Co.,  160  Ind.  888)  to  the  effect  that  "legislation 
which  interferes  with  the  operation  of  natural  and  economic  laws 
defeats  its  own  object^  and  furnishes  to  those  whom  it  professes 
to  favor  few  of  the  advantages  expected  from  its  provisions." 

More  interesting  to  the  economist  is  the  author's  discussion  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  minimum  wage  laws  that 
have  been  enacted  in  this  country.  He  is  least  opposed  to  the 
Massachusetts  law,  because  in  bis  judgment  this  act  "recognized 
the  fact  that  the  principal  efficacy  of  legislation  is  the  promotion 
of  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  raise  wages,  and  that  a  drastic 
compulsory  act  would  result,  not  only  in  consternation  among  em- 
ployers, but  also  in  discrimination  and  even  disaster  to  busi- 
ness. ..."  (p.  86). 

Any  one  who  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  minimum  wage  to 
read  this  book  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  appendix  to  the  briefs 
filed  on  behalf  of  respondents  in  the  case  of  Settler  v.  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  prepared  by  Louis  D. 


E.  L.  BOOART. 
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Brandeis^  assisted  by  Josephine  Goldmark^  publication  secretary 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 


Chapman^  S.  J.   Work  and  wages.  In  continuation  of  Lord  Brassey's 
"Work  and  Wages''  and  "Foreign  Work  and  English  Wages." 
Part  S,  Social  betterment.    (New  York:  Longmans.    1914.  Pp. 
viii,  882.  $8.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Hills,  J.  W.  and  others.  Industrial  unrest,  a  practical  solution.  Re- 
port of  the  Unionist  Social  Reform  Committee.  (London:  Murray. 
1914.    Pp.  viii,  89.  6d.) 

Lbnnard,  R.  Economic  notes  on  English  agricultural  wages.  (New 
York:  Macmillan.    1914.    Pp.  iz,  154.  $1.40.) 

Lbtinb,  L.  Labour  and  social  revolution  in  the  United  States.  (New 
York:  Huebsch.    1914.  $1.50.) 

SuFFERN.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  coal  industry  of  the 
UniUd  States.    (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1914.) 

Wright,  A.  Disturbed  Dublin,  The  story  of  the  great  strike  of 
IQlS'Hy  with  a  description  of  the  industries  of  the  Irish  capital. 
(London:  Longmans.    1914.    Pp.  850.    8s.  6d.) 

Compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  on  interstate  railroads.  Con- 
structive and  rebuttal  speeches  of  the  New  England  Triangular 
League  debates,  1914.  (White  Plains,  S.  Y.:  H.  W.  Wilson.  1914. 
Pp.  114.  $1.) 

Compulsory  minimum  wage  scale.  Constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches 
of  the  representatives  of  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  in 
triangular  debates  with  Leander  Clark  and  Penn  Colleges,  19H. 
(White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  H.  W.  Wilson.    1914.    Pp.  54.  50c.) 

History  of  the  Westinghouse  strike.  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  the  greatest 
struggle  ever  waged  between  capital  and  labor.  (Turtle  Ci^eek,  Pa. : 
Foley  &  Pierce.  1914.  Pp.  188,  illus.) 

Labour  protection  in  metalliferous  mines  and  quarries.  Second  re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metalliferous  Mines  and  Quarries, 
Cd.  7476-8.    Three  volumes.    (London:  Wyman.  1914.) 

Minimum  wage.  Ccmstructive  and  rebuttal  speeches  of  the  Chicago 
representatives  in  the  Central  Debating  League,  19H.  (White 
Plains,  N.  Y.:  H.  W.  Wilson.  1914.  Pp.  51.  $1.) 

Report  on  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  on  conciliation  and  arbitration 
boards  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  19 IS,  with  comparative  statistics, 
Cd.  7658.    (London:  Board  of  Trade.    1914.    Pp.  1,  282.) 

Arbeits-  und  Lebensverhaltnisse  der  Frauen  in  der  Landwirtschaft. 

Nos.  4,  5,  6.  Schriften  des  stiindigen  Ausschusses  zur  Forderung  der 
Arbeiterinnen-Interessen.    (Jena:   Fischer.  1914.) 
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Why  Is  the  Dollar  Shrinkingf  A  Stvdy  in  the  High  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing. By  Ieving  Fishee.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   1914.    Pp.  xiv,  ««8.  $1.26.) 

The  rise  in  the  general  price  level  since  1896  has  caused  no 
little  excitement  and  brought  out  many  superficial  and  some  fal- 
lacious explanations.  Professor  Fisher,  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers 
of  false  logic,  is  striving  diligently  to  educate  the  public  in  mone- 
tary matters  and  to  show  the  imderlying  cause  for  past  and  pres- 
ent price  changes.  Why  Is  the  Dollar  Shrinking?  is  another 
forceful  book  from  his  facile  pen  on  the  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  money  and  prices. 

After  clearing  the  ground  by  preliminary  description  of  wealth, 
property,  and  money,  the  author  launches  his  main  argument  on 
the  reason  for  price  changes  by  way  of  the  price  equation, 
MV  +  MT'  =  PT.  Chapters  on  Bank  Deposits  Subject  to 
Check,  Remote  Influences  on  Prices,  Can  Other  Things  Remain 
Equal?  and  The  History  of  Price  Levels  show  that  all  other  fac- 
tors operate  through  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  the 
amount  of  bank  deposits  and  the  volume  of  trade,  and  that  all 
factors  tend  to  concentrate  upon  the  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation or  the  volume  of  trade.  All  the  known  factors  tend  toward 
an  increase  of  the  general  price  level  with  the  exception  of  those 
factors  which  bring  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade.  In  gen- 
eral, the  situation  today  is  such  that  ^^the  means  for  conducting 
trade  have  outrun  the  volume  of  trade  to  be  conducted  thereby" 
(p.  189).  Inflation  of  money  and  credit  explains  the  changes  in 
price  levels  (p.  182) ;  and  due  to  this  inflation  prices  have  tended 
to  increase  during  the  last  ten  centuries.  In  his  concluding 
chapters  Professor  Fisher  points  out  the  fallacies  in  present-day 
reasoning  on  the  subject  of  prices,  and  ventures  on  certain  pre- 
dictions in  regard  to  the  future  trend  of  prices. 

Although  the  author  is  very  careful  at  certain  stages  in  his 
argument  to  show  that  back  of  the  price  equation  is  the  standard 
of  value,  gold  (p.  118,  169,  and  190),  yet  at  many  points  he 
seems  to  lay  undue  emphasis  upon  his  algebraic  formula  (p.  88, 
18S,  and  189).  It  is  pretty  clear  that  inflation  causes  an  in- 
crease of  prices,  but  this  inflation  is  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  the  standard  metal  and  a  consequent  decline  in  its  pur- 
chasing power.    It  would  seem  that  MV  -|-  MT'  =  PT  is  as 
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correct  in  the  explanation  of  general  price  levels  as  the  generality 
^Memand  and  supply"  in  that  of  single  commodity  prices.  Neither 
explains  much  in  and  of  itself,  but  both  are  correct  provided  the 
underlying  forces  are  brought  to  light.  Thus,  the  price  equation 
is  true  when  its  dependence  upon  the  gold  supply  and  the  volume 
of  trade  has  been  made  clear.  From  the  money  side  gold  is  all 
important,  but  gold  is  a  commodity,  a  part  of  wealth,  and  its 
value,  i.e.^  its  purchasing  power,  is  determined  not  alone  by  its 
quantity  but  to  some  extent  by  the  composite  demand  for  gold 
(the  arts  and  money  demand).  Taking  human  nature  as  it  is, 
one  doubts  whether  mere  quantity  of  money  units  would  have  any 
e£Pect  upon  prices  if  considered  apart  from  the  standard 
commodity. 

The  reader  is  a  bit  skeptical  when  he  comes  to  Professor 
Fisher's  exact  predictions  in  respect  to  future  price  changes. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  reduce  to  an  exact  mathe- 
matical basis  such  a  complex  of  conditions  as  are  presented  in  the 
author's  analysis  of  remote  influences.  To  assume  on  the  basis  of 
even  well-known  past  facts  that  trade  is  likely  to  grow  by  4% 
per  cent  a  year,  money  by  6  ^  per  cent,  and  therefore  that  money 
will  outstrip  trade  by  S  per  cent  per  annum  (p.  220),  seems 
rather  dubious.  So  far  as  the  reviewer  is  aware  there  has  never 
been  a  case,  except  in  pure  theory,  where  the  general  price  level 
changed  proportionately  to  the  quantity  of  money  units  in  cir- 
culation. Again,  the  tendency  of  prices  for  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years  may  be  upward,  but  here  we  are  in  the  uncertain 
field  of  scientific  guesswork. 

The  book  is  clear  in  statement,  concise,  and  well  arranged.  It 
is  delightful  to  pick  up  a  treatise  on  a  difficult  subject  like  the 
relation  of  money  to  prices  and  find  the  author  presenting  his 
argument  with  great  clearness  and  in  a  literary  style  so  simple 
and  direct  that  it  holds  the  reader's  attention  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last. 


EVEEETT  W.  GrOODHUE. 


Colgate  University. 
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Essays  an  Banking  Reform  in  the  United  States,  By  Paul  M. 
Waebueg.  (New  York:  The  Academy  of  Political  Science. 
1914.   Pp.  888.  $1.50.) 

This  book  contains  eleven  essays  written  at  different  times 
since  January ,  1907,  and  published  in  various  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  together  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman  of  Columbia  University.  They  are  entitled  respectively : 
Defects  and  Needs  of  Our  Banking  System ;  A  Plan  for  a  Modi- 
fied Central  Bank;  American  and  European  Banking  Methods 
and  Bank  Legislation  Compared ;  A  Central  Bank  System  and  the 
United  States  of  America ;  A  United  Reserve  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  Principles  that  must  Underlie  Monetary  Reform  in  the 
United  States;  The  Discount  System  of  Europe;  Circulating 
Credits  and  Bank  Acceptances;  The  Owen-Glass  Bill  as  Submit- 
ted to  the  Democratic  Caucus;  The  Owen-Glass  Bill:  Should 
there  be  Four  or  Eight  Federal  Reserve  Banks;  The  Owen-Glass 
Bill :  Gold  or  Lawful  Money,  Note  Issue,  and  Government  Bonds. 

As  might  be  expected  of  papers  written  on  the  same  general 
topic  for  different  audiences  at  different  times,  there  is  much 
repetition  in  these  essays,  but  this  fact  does  not  detract  from 
their  interest  and  value.  The  repeated  items  are  frequently  ap- 
proached from  different  viewpoints  and  thus  gain  in  clearness  and 
completeness  of  exposition.  A  comparison  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  papers  reveals  some  changes  in  opinion,  or  rather  in 
emphasis,  regarding  relatively  unimportant  matters,  but  in  the 
main  the  author  has  consistently  held  to  the  same  views  throughout. 

According  to  his  view  the  chief  defects  in  our  banking  system 
are :  the  form  of  our  commercial  paper  which  renders  it  unsalable 
outside  of  the  local  market  in  which  it  originated,  and  conse- 
quently, when  purchased  by  a  bank,  ties  up  the  funds  invested  in 
it  until  the  maturity  of  the  paper  and  frequently  much  longer; 
the  forced  dependence  of  our  banks  for  liquid  investments  on  call 
loans  based  on  stock  exchange  securities;  the  absence  of  any 
national  market  for  commercial  paper  even  of  the  proper  form; 
bond  secured,  inelastic  bank  notes ;  scattered  reserves ;  out-of-date 
usury  laws;  and  daily  settlements  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. No  writer  has  described  these  defects  with  greater  clear- 
ness or  in  a  more  convincing  manner. 

The  remedies  which  he  prescribes  are:  a  change  in  the  form  of 
our  commercial  paper  from  single-name  promissory  notes  to  bills 
of  exchange  in  the  form  both  of  bank  acceptances  and  endorsed 
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trade  bills;  the  creation  of  a  market  for  such  paper  through  the 
organization  of  an  agency  for  rediscounts,  preferably  a  central 
bank;  the  concentration  of  note  issues  in  the  hands  of  the  redis- 
counting  agency  and  the  issue  of  such  notes  against  rediscounted 
commercial  paper;  the  speedy  retirement  of  our  bond  secured 
national  bank  notes ;  the  concentration  ot  the  cash  reserves  of  the 
country  into  a  central  reservoir  to  be  administered  by  the  central 
rediscounting  agency;  the  amendment  of  our  usury  laws  so  that 
in  the  open  money  market  rates  may  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply;  and  the  substitution  of  weekly ,  or  pos- 
sibly even  less  frequent,  settlements  for  the  daily  settlements  now 
practiced  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  significance 
and  advantages  of  these  remedies  are  also  expounded  with  great 
clearness  and  convincing  power. 

Inasmuch  as  our  new  banking  law  recognizes  most  of  the  de- 
fects in  our  system  which  Mr.  Warburg  points  out  and  adopts  in 
whole  or  in  part  most  of  the  remedies  he  prescribes,  and  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Warburg  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  which  is  to  administer  the  new  system,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  public  in  this  book  at  the  present  time  will  doubt- 
less be  concerned  with  the  last  three  essays  in  which  Mr.  Warburg 
vigorously  criticises  some  of  the  features  of  the  law  which  he  is 
now  called  upon  to  administer.  Among  these  are:  the  large 
number  of  federal  reserve  banks;  the  making  of  the  federal  re- 
serve notes  obligations  of  the  United  States ;  the  requirement  that 
the  federal  reserve  banks  must  keep  against  the  notes  advanced 
to  them  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reserves  of  gold  instead 
of  lawful  money ;  the  possible  retention  of  the  national  bank  notes 
for  a  generation  or  longer;  the  authorization  of  the  issue  of  bond 
secured  notes  by  the  federal  reserve  banks;  the  permission  to 
tax  the  federal  reserve  notes;  the  requirement  of  minimum  cash 
reserves  of  the  member  banks;  and  the  failure  so  to  constitute 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  a  majority  of  its  members  are 
constantly  in  actual  touch  with  the  banking  operations  of  the 
country  and  out  of  the  reach  of  political  influences. 

On  the  subject  of  the  proper  number  of  federal  reserve  banks 
Mr.  Warburg's  convictions  are,  or  at  any  rate  were,  strong.  Ac- 
cording to  his  view  a  central  bank  is  the  ideal  to  which  we  ought 
to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible.  Four  regional  banks  might 
be  made  to  function  properly,  but  more  than  that  number  he 
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considers  dangerous.  He  concludes  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  the  tenth  essay  here  published  with  the  following  words: 

But  nothing  will  change  my  profound  conyiction  that  a  system  of 
eight  federal  reserve  banks^  as  now  proposed,  will  end  in  failure. 
An  effective  discount  rate  is  the  link  between  the  lever  and  the 
brake.  Without  an  effective  discount  rate  no  European  central  bank 
would  be  able  to  stand.  With  eight  independent  districts  (and  even 
with  six)  no  discount  maiket  can  possibly  develop.  The  safety  of  the 
system  will  be  lacking,  the  member  banks'  funds  will  remain  largely, 
as  before,  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (p.  218). 

On  the  other  points  his  convictions  are  also  strong  and  his 
arguments  vigorous,  though,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
last,  he  does  not  consider  them  so  vital  as  this  one.  He  does  not 
object  to  government  control  per  se^  but  he  does  object  to  the 
presence  of  cabinet  members  on  the  board  of  control  and  to  the 
absence  from  the  board  of  control  of  governors  of  the  federal 
reserve  banks  or  of  other  persons  in  actual  administrative  contact 
with  those  banks'  daily  operations.  In  his  judgment  no  board 
sitting  at  Washington  and  only  in  indirect  and  long  range  con- 
tact with  the  federal  reserve  banks  which  are  doing  the  actual 
business  can  properly  administer  the  system,  no  matter  how  able 
and  patriotic  its  members  may  be.  In  his  judgm^t  an  advisory 
council  is  an  inadequate  substitute  for  a  board,  a  majority  of 
whose  members  are  in  direct,  personal,  every-day  contact  with 
the  business  itself. 

Mr.  Warburg's  acceptance  of  an  appointment  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  views  on  these  vital 
points  have  changed  somewhat  since  these  essays  were  writtra. 
No  one  will  believe  that  he  would  accept  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  a  system  which  he  believes  is  foredoomed  to 
failure.  In  these  essays  he  has  manifested  a  commendable  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  ideal 
system  cannot  be  attained  at  once.  Probably  he  has  come  to  feel 
that  the  federal  reserve  system  established  by  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  is  an  important  first  step  in  advance  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  successful  administration.  The  reading  of  this  book 
will  confirm  and  strengthen  the  conviction  which  is  widespread 
that  Mr.  Warburg  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  important  position 
he  occupies  and  will  give  the  public  confidence  that  the  new  system 
will  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  as  efficient 
as  possible  in  the  work  of  reforming  our  banking  system. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Wm.  A.  Scott. 
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The  Development  of  Banking  in  lUinoii,  1817-1868.  By  Geobgb 
WiLUAM  DowEiE.  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  (Urbana:  The  University  of  Il- 
linois.   1918.   Pp.  181.  $.90.) 

Four  periods  in  the  early  banking  history  of  Illinois  are  here 
distinguished:  The  Territorial  Banks,  whose  origin  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  clamor  for  money  due  to  the  wave  of  speculation 
which  reached  Illinois  with  the  influx  of  settlers  after  the  War  of 
181S,  and  whose  wild  cat  existence,  terminating  with  the  crisis 
of  1819,  had  much  to  do  with  "the  subsequent  unpopularity  of 
all  moneyed  institutions'*  in  the  state;  Banking  as  a  State  Mo- 
nopoly, 1821-18)26,  which  venture  in  "a  community  hopelessly  in 
debt"  was  "doomed  to  failure  from  its  very  birth,"  and  narrowly 
missed  involving  the  state  in  repudiation;  Banking  and  Internal 
Improvements,  culminating  in  1897,  an  equally  disastrous  venture 
of  the  state  into  bank  ownership;  and  The  Free  Bank  System  of 
Illinois,  beginning  in  1861  and  ending  with  the  collapse  of  the 
state  stock  banks  in  1861,  when  the  southern  state  bonds  deposited 
by  the  banks  suddenly  depreciated.  In  each  period  the  author 
traces  a  distinct  cycle  of  events:  an  urgent  demand  for  money 
on  the  part  of  a  needy  community  results  in  a  law  providing  {or 
a  large  issue  of  poorly  safeguarded  paper;  a  brief  period  of 
fictitious  prosperity  largely  due  to  specidation  follows,  ending  in 
a  crisis  which  causes  suspension  and  collapse;  then  come  hard 
times  and  the  growth  of  a  strong  anti-bank  sentiment,  only  to  be 
followed  shortly  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  cycle. 

The  volume  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  detailed  history 
of  banking  and  currency  in  the  United  States.  The  material  is 
drawn  from  original  sources;  the  numerous  footnotes  are  kept 
up  with  commendable  care;  and  a  four-page  bibliography  is  ap- 
pended. The  necessary  use  of  state  documents  has  not  resulted 
in  dry  presentation,  for  they  have  been  checked  up,  supplemented, 
and  enlivened  by  constant  reference  to  early  newspapers,  letter- 
books,  memoirs,  biographies,  and  local  histories.  Instead  of 
relegating  the  financial  statistics  to  the  appendix,  the  plan  has 
been  followed  in  each  chapter  of  bringing  together  and  analyzing 
a  number  of  representative  balance  sheets  of  the  banks  treated  in 
the  chapter.  Only  two  or  three  pages  are  given  to  private  banks, 
such  as  that  of  George  Smith,  but  the  author  remarks  that, 

as  a  whole  the  record  made  by  the  private  banking  institutions  of 
this  period,  notwithstanding  the  illegality  of  the  note  issues  of  some 
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of  them,  is  very  much  more  creditable  than  that  made  hj  the 
elaborately  safe-guarded  state  institutions. 

Some  defects  of  the  work  are :  the  lack  of  section  headings ;  the 
absence  of  any  comparison  of  the  number,  capital,  or  circulation 
of  the  banks  with  the  population  of  the  state  in  either  period, 
and  of  any  discussion  of  the  profits  and  dividends  of  the  banks; 
inadequate  treatment  of  the  methods  and  results  of  bank  taxation 
(p.  120)  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  history  of  the  Illinois  banks  is 
treated  in  a  somewhat  isolated  fashion.  It  might  have  been  con- 
nected more  closely  with  the  general  economic  history  of  the  state 
and  with  similar  movements  in  other  states.  Illinois  banking 
history  is  simply  one  phase  of  a  wider  movement.  Frontier  con- 
ditions account  for  much  of  the  bad  banking  throughout  the  West 
and  South  before  the  Civil  War,  and  the  frontier  was  not  always 
west  of  the  Alleghanies. 


Ohio  State  Unioersity. 

Recherches  sur  la  Thiorie  du  Prix.  By  Rudolf  Auspitz  and 
RiCHAED  LiEBEN.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Louis 
SuEET.  (Paris:  Giard  et  Bri^re.  1914.  Pp.  S71  and  an 
album  of  84  diagrams.   16  fr.) 

To  those  of  us  who  have  read,  and  therefore  admired,  the  origi- 
nal of  which  this  is  a  translation,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  this  book  has  at  last  appeared  in  the  ^^Biblioth^ue 
Internationale  d'Economie  Politique,''  even  if,  because  of  the  war, 
its  readers  at  present  will  be  comparatively  few. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  French  edition  is  identical  in  every 
substantial  respect  with  that  of  the  original  Gkrman  edition  of 
1889.  In  that  year  Richard  Lieben,  a  Vienna  banker,  and  his 
cousin,  Rudolf  Auspitz,  published  Untersuchu/ngen  iiher  die 
Theofie  des  Preises^  which  the  reviewer  has  no  hesitation  in  calling 
a  very  brilliant  monograph.  It  was  tardy  in  receiving  the  recog- 
nition it  deserved,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  many  readers,  on 
opening  the  book,  were  frightened  away  by  the  formidable  appear- 
ance of  the  diagrams.  To  the  uninitiated  these  diagrams  look 
more  complicated  than  they  really  are,  especially  as  each  diagram 
contains  two  sets  of  curves  distinguished  by  two  separate  colors. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  diagrams  are  all  fashioned  on 
the  same  pattern,  and,  once  this  pattern  is  understood,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  both  simple  and  helpful.    The  nature  of  the 
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diagrams  is  carefully  set  forth  at  the  outset.  The  supply  and 
demand  curves  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  Fleeming  Jenkin  supply 
and  demand  curves  only  in  that  the  abscissa,  or  longitude,  repre- 
sents the  quantity  (demanded  or  supplied)  of  the  particular  good; 
but  they  differ  from  the  Fleeming  Jenkin  curves  in  that  the  ordi- 
nate, or  latitude,  represents,  not  money  price  per  unit,  but  aggre- 
gate price,  i.^.,  the  total  money  for  which  the  quantity  represented 
by  the  abscissa  would  be  demanded  or  supplied.  It  follows  that  the 
prices  per  unit  are  represented  not  by  lines  but  by  the  slopes  of 
lines  drawn  from  the  origin  to  points  on  the  curves.  A  "steep**  price 
is  represent^  by  a  steep  slope.  The  demand  curve  is  a  "derivative** 
of  another  curve  having  the  same  abscissa  but  ordinates  represent- 
ing total  utility  measured  in  money.  Similarly  the  supply  curve  is 
a  derivative  of  another  curve  having  the  same  abscissa  but  ordinates 
representing  total  cost  measured  in  money.  Excepting  some  mathe- 
matical appendices  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  the  non- 
mathematical  reader  could  not  read  without  difficulty. 

The  book  does  not  aim  to  give  a  complete  and  general  theory 
of  prices  but  only  to  present  a  clear  and  perfect  picture  of  how 
the  price  of  an  individual  commodity  is  determined  under  certain 
restricted  and  ideal  conditions.  Among  these  conditions  is  that 
the  marginal  utility  of  money  is  constant.  The  object  of  this 
hypothesis  is  to  make  possible  the  measurement  of  all  utility  in 
money  units. 

In  the  restricted  field  to  which  the  book  is  devoted,  namely,  the 
intensive  study  of  the  causation  and  variation  of  an  individual 
price,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  field;  and  its  conclusions, 
under  the  hypotheses  assumed,  are  unassailable.  These  con- 
clusions include,  among  the  fundamentals,  the  "Austrian**  theory 
of  value  that,  on  the  demand  side,  the  price  harmonizes  with 
marginal  desirability ;  and,  on  the  supply  side,  the  similar  Ricardian 
theory  that  the  price  harmonizes  with  marginal  cost;  they  in- 
clude also  the  principle  that  both  consumer's  and  producer's  ^^rent*' 
or  surplus,  measured  in  money,  is  a  maximum,  as  well  as  various 
other  principles,  some  general  and  familiar,  others  special  and 
unfamiliar.  They  include  a  few  interesting  studies  of  the  effect  of 
taxes  and  other  influences  on  prices. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  consists,  however,  not  in  its  con- 
clusions but  in  its  method,  which  is  one  of  rigorous  scientific 
reasoning.  The  writer  of  the  present  review  takes  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  his  own  keen  sense  of  obligation  to  the  original 
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book  to  which  in  fact  he  owes  his  first  real  stimulus  to  the  serious 
scientific  study  of  political  economy. 


The  Nation's  Wealth.  WUl  It  Enduref  By  L.  G.  Chiozza 
Monet.  (London:  Collins  Clear-Type  Press.  1914.  Pp. 
264.  Is.) 

The  argument  is  as  follows :  An  agricultural  country  cannot  be 
a  rich  country.  By  "rich**  the  author  means  populous  and  having 
much  circulating  capital  as  compared  with  other  countries.  The 
condition  of  riches  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  been  the 
possession  of  an  abundant  source  of  cheap  power.  At  present 
this  means  coaL  Only  three  countries,  exclusive  of  China,  meet 
this  condition,  namely,  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  industrial  leadership  of  these  three  and  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  latter  two.  Britain's  success  in  competing  with  them  de- 
pends upon  her  coal  supply,  but  also,  and  increasingly,  upcm 
other  elements,  especially  upon  the  accumulated  capital  built  up 
during  her  long  privileged  position  and  upon  her  mercantile 
marine.  Without  the  means  to  maintain  her  income  from  abroad 
through  the  profits  from  her  manufacture  of  foreign  raw  materials 
and  through  the  services  of  her  ships,  her  wealth  and  population 
must  decline.  She  must  therefore  prepare  for  a  less  favorable 
situation  as  to  the  cost  of  coal;  and  so  must  provide  technical 
education  and  take  better  care  of  the  physical  qualities  of  her 
people.  In  most  of  this  argument,  obligation  to  Jevons  is  evident, 
and  it  is  acknowledged. 

But  an  examination  of  present  wealth  and  income  (continues 
the  argument)  shows  only  £25  per  capita  per  year  before  dis- 
tribution. Even  a  thoroughgoing  redistribution  of •  income  would 
not  make  possible  a  proper  standard  for  all.  Hence  the  national 
activities  must  be  directed  towards  increasing  the  national  income 
as  well  as  towards  making  more  effective  the  existing  amount. 
That  private  enterprise  will  not  take  the  long  and  large  view, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  inefficient,  is  illustrated  by  the  conduct 
of  the  railroads.  That  the  government  needs  to  wake  up  to  its 
larger  task  is  illustrated  by  its  failure  to  develop  a  conservation 
policy.  National  application  and  administration  of  savings  is 
advocated  on  grounds  of  efficiency.  The  conclusion  is  thus  coUec- 
tivistic,  or  is  perhaps  better  described  as  nationalistic,  in  an 
economic  sense.  The  author  to  a  considerable  extent  restates  ideas 
developed  in  his  Riches  and  Poverty. 
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The  discussion  of  national  wealth  and  income  is  of  much  statis- 
tical interest.  Aggregate  wealth  and  income  are  estimated  chiefly 
on  the  basis  of  the  recent  British  census  of  production,  with  full 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  derivative  income.  The  author's 
view  is  that  the  amount  of  the  latter  makes  no  difference  in  com- 
puting the  money  income  of  a  nation.  This  is  substantially  true. 
But  we  are  interested  in  real  rather  than  in  money  income,  and 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  difference  in  the  equation  of 
the  two  as  between  metropolitan  districts  and  out-of-the-way  ag- 
ricultural districts.  After  having  established  a  statistical  basis 
i|i  terms  of  pecimiary  units,  the  author  actually  considers  real 
income.  But  this  also  needs  to  be  treated  statistically  rather 
than  illustratively  by  reference  to  various  kinds  of  waste,  some 
of  which  are  mainly  cases  of  transfer  or  derivation  of  income. 
Here  is  where  one  misses  an  attempt  to  compute  the  possible  con- 
tribution to  real  income  from  those  now  merely  living  on  derivative 
income.  Until  this  is  done,  one  may  well  doubt  whether  the  ex- 
isting national  money  income,  if  translated  most  efficiently  into 
real  income,  could  not  provide  comfortable  and  civilized  living 
conditions  for  alL 

Although  the  quality  of  the  argument  thus  tends  to  fall  off 
somewhat,  it  is  on  the  whole  substantial  as  well  as  stimulating. 

G.  P.  Watmns. 

New  York  City. 

NEW  BOOKS 

Alcorn,  £.  G.  The  duties  and  liabilitiei  of  bank  directors.  Revised 
edition.  (Columbus,  O.:  American  Textbook  Co.  1914.  Pp.  90. 
$1.) 

Brady,  J.  £.  The  law  of  bank  checks.  (New  York:  Banking  Law 
Joum.  Co.  1914.) 

Bullock,  •£.  D.  Agricultural  credit.  Debaters'  handbook.  (White 
Plains,  N.  Y.:    H.  W.  Wilson.    1914.  $1.) 

Dksjardins,  a  The  cooperative  people's  bank.  (New  York:  Divi- 
sion of  Remedial  Loans,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.    1914.   Pp.  42.) 

The  author  is  the  founder  of  the  people's  banks  of  Canada  and 
has  long  been  identified  with  their  successful  administration.  His 
pamphlet  is  slightly  historical,  pointing  to  the  origin  of  credit  bapks 
in  Germany,  but  chiefly  deals  with  the  elements  of  organization 
that  have  managed  to  survive  in  the  Canadian  environment.  The 
Canadian  banks,  for  example,  have  uniformly  a  variable  capital,  that 
is,  shares  are  withdrawable.    This  device  suits  the  desires  of  the 
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people  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
banks^  not  one  of  the  150  banks  haying  yet  lost  a  penny. 


Ham^  a.  H.  and  Robinson^  L.  G.  A  credit  union  primer.  (New 
York:  Division  of  Remedial  Loans^  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  1914. 
Pp.  iii,  79.  25c.) 

In  ue  United  States  cooperative  banks  have  been  but  sli^tly 
developed.  Massachusetts  in  1909  enacted  a  law  authorising  the 
formation  of  cooperative  credit  unions  and  this  law  has  been  imitated 
by  three  or  four  other  states.  In  addition  to  the  still  small  number 
of  banks  that  have  arisen  in  these  states  there  are  the  interesting 
credit  unions  of  the  Jewish  farmers  in  several  states.  Mr.  Robin- 
son^ general  manager  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society^  and  Mr.  Ham^  director  of  the  Division  of  Remedial 
Loans  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation^  have  compiled  an  elementary 
treatise  on  cooperative  banking.  Intended  to  give  a  stimulus  to 
the  further  development  of  such  banking,  the  treatise  takes  the 
easily  intelligible  form  of  questions  and  answers.  The  material 
here  accords  with  the  form  of  the  people's  banks  in  Canada,  and 
with  the  form  sanctioned  by  the  Massachusetts  law.  There  follow 
some  pages  on  books  and  forms  which  should  greatly  simplify  any 
work  on  organisation.  Notable  are  the  bank  by-laws.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a  printing  of  the  text  of  the  New  York  credit  union 


Herrick,  M.  T.   Rural  credits.   Land  and  cooperative,    (New  York: 
Appleton.    1914.    Pp.  xix,  519.  $2.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

HoLDswoRTH,  J.  T.    Mouey  and  banking.    (New  York:  Appleton. 
1914.    Pp.  489.  $2.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Jacobsohn,  p.  Die  landwirtschaftlichen  Kreditgenossenschaften  in 
Frankreich  unter  dem  Einfluss  der  staatlichen  Forderung.  Tiibinger 
staatswissenschaftliche  Abhandlungen,  4.  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer. 
1914.    Pp.  xiv,  154.    8.80  M.) 

Johnson,  J.  F.  Money  and  currency.  In  relation  to  industry,  prices 
and  rate  of  interest.    Revised  edition.    (Boston:  Ginn.    Pp.  428.) 

Contains  an  additional  chapter  on  recent  monetary  and  banking 
legislation  with  an  analysis  of  the  new  Federal  Reserve  act.  Addi- 
tional statistical  tables  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

Levy,  R.  G.  and  others.  Les  grandes  banques  d'Smission.  Les  banques 
d'emission,  by  R.  G.  Levy.  La  banque  de  France,  by  P.  Dbllohbrb. 
Les  banques  des  Etats-Unis,  by  A.  Arnaun^.  La  banque 
d'Allemagne,  by  M.  Lair.  La  banque  de  Russie,  by  A.  Raffalovich. 
La  banque  d'Angleterre,  by  I.  Paloravb.  (Paris:  Alcan.  1914. 
Pp.  181.) 

Lb  Coutrb,  W.  Die  Preisentwicklung  in  der  Steinkohlengasindustrie. 
(Munich:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  1914.) 
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Maoee^  H.  W.  Supplement  to  Magee  on  banki  and  banking;  the 
Federal  Reserve  act  approved  by  Congress,  December  f^S,  1913, 
(Albany:  Bender.    1914.    Pp.  969-1085.  $1.) 

N BARING^  S.  Reducing  the  cost  of  living.  (Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.    1914.    Pp.  843.  $1.25.) 

In  this  book  the  maladjustments  occasioned  by  the  recent  rise 
of  prices  have  received  little  attention.  The  problem  which  the 
author  conceives  is  one  of  social  reorganization  that  drives  all 
classes  to  dependence.  According  to  his  argument^  however^  the 
poor  are  not  getting  poorer^  and  the  laborer's  wage  has  never  been 
larger  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  (p.  91).  Regarding  the 
competitive  system  as  no  longer  operative^  the  author  regrets  the 
absence  of  cut-throat  competition  on  tlie  ground  that  it  meant  "cheap 
goods."  He  would  justify  only  nonnal  returns  on  the  cost  of 
replacement  of  physical  property  and  would  tax  away  a  surplus 
due  to  managerial  ability.  He  says  that  all  land  ownership  is 
monopolistic  and  further  that  this  is  the  most  oppressive  monopoly 
in  society  (p.  281).  The  discussion  makes  ""scarcity"  synonymous 
with  "monopoly."  Were  criticism  necessary,  I  would  say  that 
scattered  ownership  without  combination  is  not  monopoly;  if  it 
were,  all  who  own  anything  of  value  would  be  monopolists.  The 
author  would  remedy  this  imaginary  monopoly  by  taxing  away 
the  "unearned  increment."  He  declares  that  the  most  fundamental 
cause  of  rising  prices  is  the  increase  in  land  values  which  causes 
an  increase  in  Uie  value  of  raw  materials  derived  from  the  land. 
I  suggest  that  this  reasoning  is  in  error.  From  the  net  value  of 
the  product  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  not  the  reverse,  is  the 
order  of  thou^t.  The  author  attaches  little  significance  to  the 
quantity  theory  of  money  as  a  cause  of  rising  prices.  He  reasons 
that  since  all  prices  do  not  move  in  approximately  the  same  ratio  the 
quantity  theory  cannot  be  given  as  a  primary  cause  for  rising 
prices.  J.  R.  Turner. 

Paine,  W.  S.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  national 
banks  as  amended.  Seventh  edition.  (New  York:  Baker,  Voorhis. 
1914.    Pp.  xii,  250.  $«.) 

Paloravb,  R.  H.  I.  The  banking  almanac  for  1916.  (London: 
Waterlow.    1915.  15s.) 

Praxtz,  J.  H.  Digest  of  savings  bank  laws,  containing  the  new 
banking  law,  the  tax  law,  and  other  laws  applicable  to  the  savings 
banks  of  the  state  of  New  York.  (New  York:  J.  H.  Praetz.  1914. 
Pp.  viii,  94.  $1.) 

Rollins,  M.  Bankers'  and  investors'  handbook  for  Massachusetts. 
(Boston:  Financial  Pub.  Co.    1914.    Pp.  200.  $3.)  , 

Tilltard,  F.  Banking  and  negotiable  instruments.  A  manual  of 
practical  law.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  (New  York: 
Macmillan.    1914.    Pp.  xxiv,  403.  $1.75.) 

The  author,  professor  of  commercial  law  at  Birmingham  Uni- 
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versity,  has  brou^t  the  subject-matter  of  this  book^  first  published 
in  1891 9  down  to  date  by  incorporating  recent  changes  in  the 
statute  law  and  decisions  of  courts.  In  addition  to  a  clear  and 
concise  discussion  on  practical  legal  questions^  chapters  deal  with 
the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  consideration 
of  the  various  kinds  of  securities  that  a  customer  may  use  in 
borrowing  from  a  bank.  An  appendix  contains  reprints  of  texts 
of  various  forms  of  securities  including  bills  of  exchange^  notes, 
and  shipping  documents. 

AgricMltund  credit  in  Ireland,    Cd.  7376.    (London:  Wyman.  1914. 
5s.  5d.) 

Bulletin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library  on  cooperative  credit. 
(New  York.    1914.    Pp.  5.) 
A  useful  bibliography. 

Commercial  paper  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  (New 
York:  Irving  National  Bank.  1914.) 

Measures  taken  by  H.  M.  government  for  sustaining  credit  and  facili- 
tating business.    Cd.  7684.    (London:  Wyman.    1914.  2d.) 

Der  Idndwirtschaftliche  Kredit  in  Preussen.    I.    Die  ostpreussische 
Landschaft.    (Berlin:  Parey.    1914.    6  M.) 


The  United  States  Federal  Internal  Tax  History  from  1861  to 
1871.  By  Habet  Edwin  Smith.  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx 
Prize  Essays,  XVI.    (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1914.   Pp.  xix,  867.  $1.60.) 
One  of  the  useful  studies  called  forth  by  the  prizes  offered  by 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx,  this  book  furnishes  a  very  complete 
record  of  the  internal  revenue  legislation  during  the  period  cov- 
ered.  Various  classes  of  taxes  are  taken  up  in  succession  and,  in 
connection  with  each,  the  course  of  legislation,  covering  both  rates 
and  administrative  methods,  is  described  in  detail,  with  full  cita- 
tions of  the  sources  of  information,  which  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  the  work  for  students.    While  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  throw 
new  light  on  the  general  character  and  workmg  of  the  internal 
revenue  system  during  the  Civil  War,  as  described  in  the  reports 
and  essays  of  David  A.  Wells  and  in  Frederic  C.  Howe's  Taxa- 
tion and  Taxes  in  the  United  States  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
System^  1791-1896,  its  greater  detail  and  fuller  citations  of 
sources  make  it  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

An  appendix  contains  carefully  prepared  tabular  views  of  the 
changes  in  the  rates  of  various  taxes  (something  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  kaleidoscopic  mass  of  tax 
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legislation  during  the  years  in  question)  and  a  reproduction  of 
the  more  important  statistical  material  from  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  to  which  is  added  an  extensive 
bibliography. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  seems  to  have  been  done  with  great 
accuracy.  There  are,  however,  some  slips.  In  the  table  on  page 
22,  in  which  are  shown,  quarterly,  the  rate  of  taxes  on  alcohol 
and  the  price  in  both  gold  and  paper,  there  are  errors  in  reducing 
the  paper  price  to  the  gold  price  in  October,  1864i,  and  January, 
1865,  the  erroneous  figures  in  the  latter  case  being  used  as  the 
basis  of  an  inference  drawn  in  the  text.  On  page  255  "watches" 
should  evidently  read  "yachts'*  in  the  second  line  and  "organs'* 
in  the  thirteenth  line. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  taxes  on  banks  (pp.  14il- 
144)  the  author  concludes  that  they  were  borne  by  the  banks, 
although  the  facts  hardly  seem  to  afford  the  basis  for  any  positive 
statement,  and  implies  that  the  only  reason  why  banks  took  out 
circulation  under  these  conditions  was  that  they  were  required 
to  invest  one  third  of  their  capital  in  United  States  bonds,  whether 
they  took  out  notes  or  not,  the  additional  expense  involved  in 
taking  out  notes  being  only  the  tax  on  circulation.  That  this 
is  not  an  adequate  statement  of  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  after  the  national  banking  system  was  firmly  established 
in  1865  the  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation  were  for  some 
years  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  required  investment. 
In  fact  it  is  not  clear  how  the  bond  deposit  requirement  has  any 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  tax  on  circulation  or 
the  willingness  of  the  banks  to  take  out  notes. 

Dr.  Smith  (p.  96)  seems  to  regard  the  exemption  of  $600 
granted  in  the  Civil  War  income  tax  as  excessive  and  implies 
that  it  was  twice  the  exemption  allowed  in  England.  This  hardly 
conveys  a  correct  impression.  Incomes  up  to  £100  were  exempt 
in  England.  It  is  true  that  the  deduction  allowed  from  incomes 
in  excess  of  this  amount  was  only  £60  and  was  limited  to  incomes 
of  £200  or  less.  Since  that  time,  however,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  increase  both  exemptions  and  deductions  until 
today  incomes  up  to  £160  are  exempt  and  a  deduction  of  that 
amount  is  allowed  from  incomes  up  to  £400,  with  a  smaller  de- 
duction on  incomes  up  to  £700.  In  view  of  this  subsequent 
development  of  income  taxation  it  is  certainly  doubtful  whether 
an  exemption  of  $600  can  be  regarded  as  excessive,  particularly 
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when  allowance  is  made  for  a  depreciated  currency.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  reason  why  a  deduction  of  the  amount  exempt 
should  be  allowed  from  all  incomes. 


Broxm  Umoersity. 

The  Income  Tax.  A  Study  of  the  History^  Theory^  and  Practice 
of  Income  Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad.   By  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seuoman.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  with  a  new 
chapter.    (New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.  1914. 
Pp.  xi,  748.  $8.00.) 
The  first  edition  of  Professor  Seligman's  book  on  the  income  tax 
appeared  in  February,  1911,  and  the  second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  is  already  at  hand. 

In  the  review  of  the  first  edition^  the  present  reviewer  cited  and 
commented  at  some  length  upon  the  prophecy  made  by  the  author 
that:  ^^The  income  tax  is  coming.  Sooner  or  later  the  constitu- 
tional or  political  difficulties  will  be  surmounted  and  the  United 
States  will  fall  into  line  with  every  other  important  country  in 
the  world'*  (p.  672).  The  fulfillment  of  that  prophecy  has  come.* 
It  is  not  often  that  a  writer  on  finance  finds  one  of  his  possibly 
daring  prophecies  fulfilled  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  author  did  not  have  as  good  fortune  with  reference  to  state 
income  taxes,  which  he  was  and  \s  very  much  inclined  to  frown 
upon.  For,  almost  immediately,  Wisconsin  disregarded  his  advice 
and  adopted  an  income  tax.  As  this  tax,  in  1912,  its  first  year, 
yielded  $8,600,000,  it  renders  invalid,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
the  statement  (not  corrected  in  the  second  edition,  see  p.  416)  that 
^^Yirginia  is  the  only  state  in  which  any  appreciable  income  is 
derived  from  the  income  tax.'*  A  discussion  of  Wisconsin's  ex- 
periment is  introduced  into  the  text  (pp.  419  to  429)  in  place  of 
the  former  sections  on  the  "outlook  for  the  future"  and  the  **con- 
clusion,"  i.e.y  as  to  state  income  taxes.  But,  in  general,  the  views 
expressed  before  are  presented  again  in  connection  with  the  new 
data. 

The  discussion  of  the  new  federal  income  tax  is  printed  as  an 
appendix.  This  seems  very  wise  from  the  publisher's  standpoint, 
as  there  is  still  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law 

'See  AxnicAX  Ecoxomc  Rbtibw,  toL  I  (December,  1911),  p.  869. 
■Strangely  enough  by  some  oversigbt— or  was  it  intention — ^the  prophecy, 
now  fulfilled,  is  reprinted  unchanged  in  the  second  edition. 
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on  many  points  and  as  yet  so  very  meager  data  on  how  it  will 
actually  work  that  these  pages  (675  to  704)  must  shortly  be 
rewritten. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  edition  Professor  Selig- 
man  laid  down  a  "practicable  programme.*'  To  this  he  adheres, 
reprinting  it  completely.  A  comparison  of  the  "programme"  with 
the  new  federal  law,  not  forgetting  Wisconsin's  experiment,  will 
possibly  be  an  interesting  mode  of  approach.  The  program  opened 
with  the  demand  that  the  income  tax  should  be  imposed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  federal  government  alone.  In  so  far  as  we  have 
one  new  state  income  tax  (  and  another,  for  Massachusetts,  is  being 
seriously  considered),  the  demand  of  the  program,  that  the  in- 
come tax  be  imposed  and  administered  by  the  federal  government, 
even  though  the  proceeds  be  divided  among  the  states,  is  not  yet 
conceded.  But  when  it  is  noted  that  "the  income  tax  is  not  needed 
for  purposes  of  revenue  in  either  the  state  or  the  nation"  (p.  642),' 
and  more  so,  when  we  note  that  this  judgment  is  sustained  by  the 
extremely  low  rates  and  high  exemptions  of  the  new  tax,  and  that 
it  yields  but  little  new  revenue,  we  may  suspend  judgment.  The 
program  may  yet  be  followed. 

Compared  with  the  great  "engines  of  the  revenue,"  which  the 
Income  taxes  of  Europe  have  been  so  well  called,  ours  is  like  a 
child's  toy  locomotive.  It  has  all  the  parts  and  runs  by  **truly 
steam" ;  it  makes  a  loud  noise,  but  it  transports  only  tin  soldiers. 

As  to  the  type  of  income  tax.  Congress  followed  the  author's 
recommendation  part  way.  We  have  a  "stoppage-at-source"  tax 
for  taxable  incomes  under  $20,000,  and  a  partial  "lump-sum"  in- 
come tax  for  larger  ones.  As  to  progression,  also,  the  law  regards 
the  warning  (p.  671),  "it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  the  ^stop- 
page-at-source' scheme  is  incompatible  with  the  general  plan  of  a 
graduated  income  tax,"  follows  the  compromise  suggested  (p.  672), 
and  introduces  progression  by  the  surtax  method. 

In  the  matter  of  schedules,  the  program  has  been  largely  followed 
in  substance,  but  not  verbally.  Thus,  corporate  incomes  are  sepa- 
rately treated.  The  only  difference  here  between  the  law  and  the 
program,  is  that  the  stockholder,  not  the  corporation,  is  allowed  to 
deduct  from  his  taxable  income  dividends  already  taxed. 

*This  statement  is  found  in  both  editions  and  is  apparently  inconsistent 
with  the  statement  in  the  new  edition  (p.  675)  that  ''the  American  law  was 
enacted  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  revenue  due  to  the  new  tariff.**  But, 
perhaps,  tlie  word  "ostensibl3r^  should  be  read  into  the  last  sentence.  The 
fact  that  almost  express  provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  a  state  to  levy  a 
surtax  on  the  incomes  taxed  for  federal  purposes  is  also  interesting. 
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The  proposal  of  the  program  that  "statutory"  or  constructive 
income  be  included  in  the  taxable  income  was  not  followed.  As 
this  could  not  be  done  very  successfully  until  after  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  fully  developed,  the  present  omission  is  not  serious. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  that  part  of  the  program 
relating  to  appraisal  or  assessment  of  business  and  professional 
incomes  by  assessors.   Both  of  these  may  come  later. 

The  main  points  in  which  the  new  law  is  criticised  are: 

(1)  That  it  does  not  avoid  international  doable  taxation  (p.  676). 

(2)  That  rental  values  of  residences  occupied  by  the  owners  are 
not  included  (pp.  678-9). 

(8)  That  profits  from  the  sale  of  property  by  individuals  who  are 
not  dealers  are  included  even  when  losses  on  exactly  similar  transac- 
tions cannot  be  allowed  for  (p.  681). 


(4)  That  all  taxes  paid  may  be  deducted  from  taxable  incomes 
(p.  684). 


(5)  The  compromise  allowing  corporations  to  deduct  interest  on 
debts  up  to  only  one  half  the  sum  of  the  capital  stock  and  of  the 
interest-bearing  debts  (p.  685). 

(6)  That  holding  companies  may  not  deduct  dividends  received 
from  taxed  corporations  (p.  685). 

(7)  That  no  compensation  is  allowed  to  the  withholding  agents  for 
stopping  the  tax  at  the  source  (p.  695). 

(8)  That  corporations  having  the  ''tax-free"  clause  in  their  mort- 
gage bonds  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  interest.  This  is  characterised 
as  a  case  of  hitting  the  man  not  aimed  at  (p.  695). 

(9)  That  to  avoid  the  above  difficulty  "information  at  the  source/' 
instead  of  "stoppage-at-source^"  as  suggested  by  Professor  Bullock  and 
the  trust  companies  during  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  Congress, 
was  not  at  least  partially  adopted  (p.  696). 

(10)  That  no  attempt  was  made  to  inti^uce  differentiation  as  be- 
tween "earned  and  unearned"  incomes  (p.  702). 

(11)  The  failure  to  introduce  proper  administrative  methods,  so 
far  as  ordinary  business  incomes  are  concerned  (p.  708). 

The  two  last  mentioned  are  called  the  "real  defects/*  and  "the 
only  important  criticisms  to  be  urged  against  the  law.'* 

Throughout  the  discussion  many  points  in  the  law  are  highly 
praised.    The  conclusion  reached  is: 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  law  must  be  pronounced  an  intelligent  and 
well-considered  effort.  It  will  need  amendment  in  detail  to  make  it 
completely  equitable  in  principle,  and  fairly  smooth  in  operation.  But 
when  we  compare  it  with  our  preceding  ventures  in  this  field,  we 
may  be  proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  Indeed,  the  law  may 
be  declared  to  be  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  other  existing  in- 
come-tax law.   With  the  passage  of  time,  and  with  the  setdement  by 
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economic  science  of  some  of  the  moot  points  in  the  theory  of  income^ 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  law  will  gradually  win  its  way  to  public 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  so  important  a  book  as  this  kept  up 
to  date.  Of  some  thirty  or  more  "corrections  and  additions'' 
which  the  reviewer  has  found,  many  are  mere  corrections  of  those 
vexatious  slips  which  no  scholarly  care  seems  able  to  avoid  in  first 
editions.  (For  example,  p.  634,  1894  for  1895,  and  p.  575,  1870 
for  1880.)  Outside  of  these,  the  excellent  and  extended  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  income  tax  in  England  has  been  enriched  by  new 
references  to  rare  records  by  cpntemporaries  (see  p.  186,  footnote 
1 ;  p.  169,  footnote),  and  by  utilizing  the  results  of  the  new  studies 
by  Oseroff,  Nanes  (p.  61  footnote),  Kennedy  and  Moll  (p.  49; 
also  footnote,  idem).  The  German  imperial  income  tax  is  given 
a  footnote  (p.  272).  The  tables  in  the  appendices  to  book  I 
(p.  219)  have  been  brought  down  to  date  and  enlarged. 

The  more  one  uses  this  book  with  students,  the  more  is  one  im- 
pressed with  the  thoroughness  of  the  historical  surveys,  especially 
that  of  the  English  tax;  while  for  the  lawyer,  the  legislator,  the 
tax  administrator,  and  the  business  man,  the  book  is  no  less  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  thorough  treatment  of  the  principles  of 
existing  income  taxes  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  controversial 
questions. 


University  of  California, 

The  Disproportion  of  Taxation  in  Pittsburgh.  By  Shelby  M. 
Harrison.  (Reprinted  from  the  Pittsburgh  District:  Civic 
Frontage,  The  Pittsburgh  Survey.  N.d.  Pp.  166-218,  466- 
468.) 

This  monograph  is  the  fruit  of  a  supplementary  investigation 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  in  the  summer 
of  1910.  Mr.  Harrison's  analysis  of  the  situation,  as  it  stood 
at  that  time,  revealed  two  "glaring  evils."  The  first  was  "the 
threefold  classification  of  real  estate."  Only  one  half  the  full 
tax  rate  was  applied  in  the  case  of  real  estate  classed  as  "agri- 
cultural,** and  two  thirds  in  the  case  of  "rural**  real  estate;  the 
full  rate  was  applied  to  the  so-called  **city*'  real  estate  which 
comprised  approximately  three  fourtiis  of  the  land  value  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  concessions  granted  to  the  "agricultural**  and 
"rural**  classes,  Mr,  Harrison  points  out,  not  only  encouraged 
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holding  land  out  of  use  but  also  resulted  in  throwing  a  heavier 
burden  upon  the  "city**  real  estate.  The  "city"  real  estate  was 
defined  by  statute  and  court  decision  as  "compactly  built  up" 
areas  and  was  found  to  include  much  of  the  congested  tenement 
district. 

"The  separate  ward  rates"  was  the  second  cause  of  the  dis- 
proportion of  taxation  in  Pittsburgh.  Under  the  plan  in  force, 
a  large  share  of  the  school  expenses  was  allocated  to  particular 
districts,  so  that  the  rate  of  taxation  varied  enormously  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another,  and  not  less  than  sixty-three  dis- 
tinct tax  rates  were  applied  within  the  city  limits.  This  system, 
Mr.  Harrison  shows,  operated  still  further  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  residents  of  the  congested  districts. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  another  investigator  interested 
in  the  congestion  problem  might  have  made  out  a  better  case 
for  the  classification  system.  The  "rural"  class,  although  it 
comprised  but  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total  assessed 
value  of  real  estate,  included  the  great  bulk  of  the  area  of  the 
city.  This  class  might  possibly  have  been  considered  the  character- 
istic type  of  taxable  property  and  the  heavier  rate  upon  "city" 
real  estate  labeled  a  penalty  imposed  to  discourage  the  use  of  such 
property  for  residences.  "The  separate  ward  rate"  system 
operated,  however,  to  prevent  the  working  out  of  any  such  result 
from  the  classification  system.  Certainly,  if  the  classification 
system  had  been  reversed,  an  appealing  case  could  have  been 
developed  on  the  ground  that  the  arrangement  constituted  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  poor  in  the  tenement  districts,  as  it  im- 
posed a  barrier  against  the  utilization  of  the  less  crowded  section 
for  homes. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Harrison's  treatment  seems  to  involve  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  so-called  business  man's  theory  of  incidence 
(p.  187),  viz.f  that  the  entire  real  estate  tax  is  shifted  to  the 
tenant;  for  the  classification  scheme  and  the  consequent  differen- 
tiation in  the  tax  rate  applied  not  only  to  land  but  to  buildings  as 
well.  For  those  who  are  not  convinced  that  the  land  taxes,  even 
under  the  unusual  conditions  existing  in  Pittsburgh,  are  shifted 
to  the  tenant,  the  value  of  the  monograph  would  have  been  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  the  addition  of  some  information  about  the 
percentage  of  tenement  dwellers  who  own  their  homes,  and  about 
the  relative  value  of  buildings  to  lands  in  these  districts. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  skilful  way  in  which 
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Mr.  Harrison  presents  his  case.  Maps,  charts,  and  photographs 
are  used  in  an  extremely  effective  manner.  His  work  may  well 
be  taken  as  a  model  by  those  who  are  confronted  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  causing  "glaring  evils"  to  glare.  The  publication 
of  the  monograph  must  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  its  usefulness 
for  this  purpose,  for  changes  were  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  system 
in  1911,  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  influence  of  this  report 
while  still  in  manuscript  form,  which  entirely  eliminated  the 
objects  of  the  author's  criticism. 


Columbia  University. 

The  System  of  Taxation  in  China  in  the  Tsing  Dynasty,  1644" 
1911.  By  Shao  Kwan  Chen.  Columbia  University  Studies 
in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  LIX,  2.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  1914i.  Pp.  117. 
$1.00.) 

Taxation  in  China  has  exhibited  the  characteristics  reasonably 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  crudely  despotic  state,  feeble  and  irresolute. 
There  has  been  no  general  plan.  To  the  early  taxing  officer's 
favorite  recourse,  a  tax  on  land,  there  has  been  added,  as  need 
arose,  a  confused  set  of  devices  for  taxing  salt  and  three  sorts 
of  customs  duties — ^the  regular  or  native  customs  on  goods  trans- 
ported in  internal  or  foreign  commerce,  the  likin,  and  the  mari- 
time customs.  There  are  also  various  minor  sources  of  revenue. 
None  of  these  is  adjusted  to  others  as  parts  of  a  system,  and 
in  none  are  the  essential  elements  definite. 

Liequality  (as  in  railway  rates,  for  example)  necessarily  follows 
upon  indefiniteness.  So  the  Chinese  tax  collectors  bargain  with 
taxpayers  and  the  small  man  fares  badly  in  the  bargaining.  Dif- 
ferent custom  houses  compete  with  each  other  to  attract  business. 
As  between  economic  and  social  classes  the  burden  is  quite  un- 
equally distributed.  The  land  tax  is  not  on  the  whole  burdensome. 
Customs  duties  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  anciently  for 
the  set  purpose  of  discouraging  trade,  which  was  regarded  as 
an  ignoble  pursuit ;  and  that  result  is  still  realized  through  double 
and  multiple  taxation  of  the  same  goods.  The  official  and  literary 
class  is  not  reached  directly  by  any  form  of  taxation,  but  benefits 
from  the  abuses  of  the  whole  system,  being  favored  especially 
in  the  salt  tax.  This  revenue  accrues  through  a  medley  of  monop- 
oly franchises  in  the  salt  industry  on  which  the  monopolists 
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pay  royalties.  Prices  of  salt  are  fixed  by  government  at  the 
source  of  supply  and  also  in  the  market,  ostensibly  to  protect 
producers  and  consumers,  but  in  fact  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers are  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopolists.  They  buy  with 
large  baskets  when  the  price  is  fixed  in  units  of  volume.  They 
sell  at  prices  from  16  to  SO  times  their  purchasing  price.  They 
contrive  by  ^^underbilling"  their  cargoes  to  evade  the  pajrment 
of  royalty  on  part  of  what  they  handle.  The  chief  task  of  the 
reformers — chief  in  difficulty  and  in  importance — ^is  to  overcome 
the  power  of  this  class  of  men.  It  has  been  said  that  most 
high  ofiicials  are  or  have  been  interested  in  the  salt  monopoly. 

Mr.  Chen  has  written  an  excellent  summary  account  of  taxation 
under  the  old  regime,  but  it  is  too  summary  and  it  is  not  com- 
plete. It  fails  to  describe  the  maritime  customs,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  taxes — on  tea,  on  various  minerals,  pawnshops, 
sales  of  land,  etc.  The  revenue  from  some  of  these  is  of  secondary 
importance  but  should  at  least  be  mentioned. 

It  is  a  considerable  achievement  to  analyze  the  confusion  and 
irregularity  of  the  Chinese  "salt-gabelle'*  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  its  main  outlines  fairly  intelligible.  This  Dr.  Chen  has 
done.    Most  attempts  have  been  quite  unsuccessful. 


WoLP,  J.  Die  Steuerreserven  in  England  und  Deutschland.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Frage  der  **Riistwngsgrenzen'*  beider  Staaten. 
FinanzwirtschaftUche  Zeitfragen,  18.  (Stuttgart:  Enke. 
1914.    Pp.  66.  2M.) 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  an  address  delivered  last  May,  pub- 
lished with  copious  annotations  and  an  appendix  in  which  are 
presented  serviceable  summaries  and  comparisons  of  tax  systems 
and  revenues,  especially  of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  object  of  the  author  is  to  demonstrate  the  superior  financial 
strength  of  Germany.    The  argument  runs  somewhat  as  follows: 

That  Germany  has  greater  tax  reserves  than  England  appears, 
first,  from  the  fact  that  England's  tax  revenue  per  capita  is 
70  per  cent  greater  than  Germany's,  while  her  per  capita  wealth 
and  income  are  respectively  only  20  and  40  per  cent  greater; 
and,  secondly,  from  an  examination  of  the  tax  systems  of  the 
two  countries.  Direct  taxation  in  England  has  nearly  reached 
its  limit,  since  the  rate  upon  liarge  incomes  is  now  so  high  that 
wy  considerable  increase  in  the  yield  must  be  drawn  from  classes 
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now  exempt  or  only  moderately  taxed — a  plan  which  would  be 
politically  very  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  could 
readily  increase  her  revenue  from  direct  taxes.  As  to  indirect 
taxes,  an  increase  of  rates  in  England  is  precluded  by  the  height 
of  existing  rates,  so  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  taxes,  which  is  a  much  "harder  nut,*'  both  adminis- 
tratively and  politically.  Germany  has  greater  freedom  in  this 
respect,  because  of  a  multiplicity  of  taxes  at  moderate  rates. 

The  tone  oif  the  work  is  unfortunately  such  as  to  suggest  a  lack 
of  scientific  candor,  and  in  some  places  the  evidence  seems  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  argument.  Thus,  by  means  of  a 
comparison  of  expenditures  for  army  and  navy,  Germany  is 
acquitted  of  prime  responsibility  for  armament,  although  in  this 
comparison  (1)  per  capita  figures  are  used  in  a  way  which  ob- 
scures Germany's  larger  absolute  expenditures;  (2)  actual  war 
expenditures  during  the  period  of  comparison  are  (apparently) 
neglected;  and  (S)  increases  during  the  past  five  years  are  com- 
pared without  reference  to  the  relative  extent  of  armaments  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  (pp.  10,  11).  Nor  is  it  clear  that 
British  patriotism  would  not  withstand  the  strain  of  still  higher 
direct  taxes  and  of  new  indirect  taxes.  Finally,  the  character 
of  the  consumption  of  the  taxed  articles  affects  the  relative  ease 
of  raising  more  revenue  by  hew  taxes  or  by  an  increase  of  ex- 
isting rates.  Altogether,  Dr.  Wolf  does  not  seem  completely 
to  have  established  his  case,  although  he  has  given  English  readers 
much  to  ponder. 

O.  C.  LOCKHART. 

Ohio  State  University. 

NEW  BOOKS 

Bullock,  £.  D.   Single  tax.    Debaters'  handbook.    (White  Plains^ 
N.  Y.:   H.  W.  Wilson.    1914.  $1.) 

CuHNiNOHAM,  A.  B.  Maryland  tax  digest.   (Baltimore:  M.  Coriander. 
1914.    Pp.      260.  $8.50.) 

EiNAUDi,  L.    Cor  SO  di  sciensa  delle  finanae.    Second  edition,  edited 
by  A.  Necco.   (Torino:  E.  Bono.  1914.  Pp.  1,  1010.  201.) 

This  second  edition  of  Signor  Einaudi's  treatise  should  command 
the  interest  of  all  students  of  public  finance.  It  is  not  yet  a 
finished  book.  It  is  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  during  a 
number  of  years  at  the  University  of  Turin  and  the  Bocconi  Uni- 
versity of  Commerce  at  Milan,  and  in  time  the  author  expects  to 
issue  it  definitively. 
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Some  forty  pages  of  oatline  give  a  summary  of  the  entire  work. 
Part  I  follows  with  a  discussion  of  various  sorts  of  public  income 
proceeding  from  individuals  who  receive  a  specific  gain  for  their 
payment.  Of  particular  interest  is  a  discussion  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  industries  which  the  state  should  or  should  not  manage  and 
of  prices  to  be  charged  for  services ;  railroads  are  dealt  with  here. 
Part  II,  touching  the  objects  of  taxation^  is  acknowledged  to  be 
more  provisional  than  the  other  parts. 

Parts  III  and  IV^  comprising  two  thirds  of  the  entire  work, 
are  replete  with  thoughtful  discussion.  Part  III  considers  the 
kinds  of  taxes  and  the  norms  for  levying  them.  The  English  and 
Italian  systems  are  held  to  be  essentially  equivalent;  and  the 
Italian  system,  which  in  its  main  lines  goes  back  to  1864,  is  held 
to  be  admirable  and  to  be  vastly  better  than  many  of  its  critics 
in  Italy  maintain.  Though  the  entire  treatise  includes  many  shrewd 
observations  on  aspects  of  Italian  finance,  the  space  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  in  this  part  is  wholly  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
Italian  taxation  and  constitutes  an  essay  of  enduring  interest  on 
the  subject. 

Part  IV  deals  with  extraordinary  finance.  Incidentally,  one  notes 
that  the  author,  who  writes  before  1914,  supposes,  for  purpose  of 
illustration,  a  war  for  nationalist  ends  and  selects  the  year  1915 
for  the  coming  of  its  burden.  The  discussion  of  war  taxes,  of 
paper  money  and  its  depreciation,  and  of  funded  debt  is  skilful. 

Einaudi's  work  is,  in  the  main,  clearly  and  compactly  written, 
despite  its  length;  and  it  is  well  systematized.  There  is  a  tone 
of  sanity  and  discretion.  Though  tiie  definitive  edition  is  yet  to 
come,  the  present  work  will  surely  repay  study. 

R.  F.  FoERSTBR. 

Gellbr,  L.  Oesterreichische  Finanzgesetze  iiber  Einzelmaterien, 
mii  Erlauterungen  aus  den  Materialien  und  der  Rechtsprechung. 
(Vienna:   Holder.    1914.    Pp.  xix,  704.    6  M.) 

Hioos,  H.  The  financial  system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (New 
York:  Macmillan.    1914.    Pp.  vii,  218.  $1.60.) 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  give  a  connected  account  of 
"financial  procedure"  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  does  not  under- 
take a  history  or  propose  reforms,  but  within  the  shortest  possible 
compass  presents  "a  summary  exposition"  of  the  British  financial 
system.  From  his  long  connection  with  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Higgs 
is  exceptionally  fitted  for  his  task,  and  it  is  almost  supererogation  to 
say  that  he  has  produced  a  highly  useful  book. 

Of  course  the  subject  is  a  familiar  one,  and  different  parts  of 
it  have  been  treated  ably  and  at  length  by  writers  upon  British 
government,  law,  and  administration.  But  it  is  extremely  con- 
venient to  have  an  authoritative  account  of  financial  procedure  as 
a  whole,  and  for  this  students  of  public  finance  will  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Higgs.  One  great  merit  of  the  book  is  its  succinctness  of 
statement,  which  enables  the  author  to  compress  his  exposition  into 
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one  hundred  pages.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  valuable 
appendices  which  give  the  text  of  important  statutes  and  a  number 
of  valuable  forms  and  documents. 


Knoepfelmacher^  J.    Das  neue  Personahteuergesetz,  (M.-Ostrau: 
Papauschek.  1914.  Pp.  vii,  144.  1.50  M.) 

Lyon,  H,    Principles  of  ta^cation,    (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1914, 
Pp.  V,  133.  75c.) 

Ma,  Y.  C.    The  finances  of  the  city  of  New  York.    Columbia  Uni- 
versity studies  in  history,  economics  and  public  law,  LXI,  2.  (New 
York:  Longmans.    1914.    Pp.  312.  $2.50.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Ott.     Die   Vermogens   und   EinkommenS'Steuer   in   der  Schweiz. 
(Zurich:  Fiissli. '  1914.) 

Parsons,  G.  O.    Supertax  tables  and  net  income  tax  tables.  Based 
on  the  finance  act  for  ] 9 H'19 16.    (London:  King.    1914.  2s.  6d.) 

Snellino,  W.  £.    Income  tax  and  super  tax  practice.  (London: 
Pitman.    1914.    Pp.  450.    lOs.  6d.) 

Young,  E.  H.    The  system  of  national  finance.    (London:  Smith, 
Elder.  1914.) 

The  customs  service;  complete  course  of  instructions,  with  questions 
and  answers.    (New  York:  Chief  Pub.  Co.    1914.    Pp.  332.  $1.) 

Manual  of  the  income  tax.    (New  York:  Standard  Statistics  Co.  1914. 


Protective  tariff  cyclopedia.  The  Underwood  and  Payne-Aldrich  laws 
compared.  (New  York:  Am.  Protective  Tariff  League.  1914.  Pp. 
159.) 

Return  of  the  total  naval  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  last  ten  years,  with  similar  information  for  each  of  the 
principal  foreign  naval  powers.  H.  of  C.  410.  (London:  Wyman. 
1914.    Is.  6d.) 


Jewish  Immigration  to  the  United  States  from  1881  to  1910.  By 
Samuel  Joseph.    Columbia  University  Studies  in  History, 
Economics  and  Public  Law,  LIX,  4.    (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company.    1914.    Pp.  209.  $1.50.) 
This  is  a  valuable  and  scientific  contribution  to  what  the 
author  correctly  describes  as  a  movement  which  "has  almost 
reached  the  dignity  of  the  migration  of  a  people,"  and  has  brought 
to  our  shores  about  1,562,800  Jews,  nearly  all  from  Russia, 
Roumania,  and  Austria-Hungary,  bel-ween  the  years  1881  and 
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1910.  That  we  can  now  quite  closely  estimate  its  extent  is  due 
largely  to  Dr.  Joseph's  discovery  and  use  of  the  figures  contained 
in  some  early  Jewish  annual  reports,  antedating  1899,  when 
the  government  began  to  classify  Jewish  immigrants  as  such, 
and  to  able  estimates  of  his  own,  reducing  earlier  estimates 
materially. 

Dr.  Joseph  divides  his  work  into  two  sections,  the  first  half 
being  devoted  to  The  Causes  of  Jewish  Emigration,  in  the  form  of 
a  study  of  conditions  in  the  three  European  countries  named,  which 
have  led  to  this  Jewish  immigration,  and  to  the  status  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  Jewish  emigrant  in  his  European  home;  and 
the  second  half  to  Jewish  Immigration  to  the  United  States, 
being  a  very  valuable  statistical  and  comparative  study  of  the 
Jewish  immigrant  arriving  here.  Part  I  is  concise,  accurate, 
and  penetrating,  and  contains  valuable  material  not  heretofore 
conveniently  accessible,  especially  not  in  English.  In  fact,  the 
reader  may  well  be  disposed  at  first  to  doubt  the  place  here  of 
such  an  elaborate  study  of  the  history  of  Russia,  Roumania,  and 
Galicia  of  the  past  thirty-five  years,  in  its  bearings  on  their 
Jewish  population;  but  when  he  reaches  the  second  part  of  the 
work  he  finds  how  illuminating  the  statistics  become  in  the  light 
of  this  earlier  section  and  cross-references  to  it.  That  this 
Jewish  immigration  is  due  primarily  to  governmental  persecution 
in  Russia  and  Roumania,  and  is  conditioned  almost  wholly  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  discriminatory  laws,  persecutions  and  pogroms, 
clearly  appears  from  Mr.  Joseph's  book.  Even  the  illiteracy 
of  Jewish  immigrants  is  shown  to  stand  in  close  relationship  to 
oppressive  and  increasing  restrictions  upon  Jewish  education  in 
Russia  and  Roumania.^  Dr.  Joseph's  objective  and  scientific  study 
ought  to  fill  a  great  need  in  overcoming  unwarranted  assumptions 
of  fact.  Typical  is  his  correction  of  Professor  Ross'  recently 
published  statement  regarding  the  supposed  ^^emigration  of  50,- 
000  Roumanian  Jews  between  January  and  August,  1900," 
^^brought  about  by  steamship  agents  who  created  great  excitement 
in  Roumania  by  distributing  glowing  circulars  about  America." 
Dr.  Joseph  points  out,  first,  that  only  6188  Roumanian  Jews 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  the  whole  of  the  year  1900,  and 
during  the  entire  twelve  years  from  1899  on,  less  than  66,000; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  only  no  proof  of  the 
supposed  machinations  of  the  steamship  agents  in  Roumania  at 
^See  further  as  to  this.  Senate  Document  No.  611,  63  Cong.,  9  Sess. 
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the  period  stated,  but  that  contemporary  records  show  that  the 
movement  was  due  to  a  new  outbreak  of  Roumanian  anti-Semitism. 

The  second  section,  dealing  with  Jewish  immigration  to  America 
is  subdivided  into  two  parts:  first,  Its  Movement,  treating  of 
the  numbers,  source,  and  immediate  occasion  for  the  migration; 
second.  Its  Characteristics,  with  respect  to  family  movement,  per- 
manent settlement,  occupations,  illiteracy,  and  destination. 
Large  masses  of  statistics,  chiefly  collected  by  the  Immigration 
Commission,  are  handled  in  a  painstaking  and  truly  illuminating 
manner,  ajid  Dr.  Joseph  shows  how  this  Jewish  immigration  is 
far  more  a  "family  movement'*  than  even  the  "old  immigration" 
of  the  past  few  decades  was,  that  its  return  movement  is  smaller 
than  any  other,  and  that  it  embraces  a  "larger  relative  proportion 
and  absolute  number  of  skilled  laborers"  than  is  furnished  by  any 
other  immigrant  people,  a  fact  heretofore  commonly  overlooked. 
He  also  points  out  that  the  larger  proportion  of  occupationless 
wives  and  children  constituting  this  Jewish  migration  makes  it 
all  the  more  difficult  for  the  male  bread-winner  to  avoid  economic 
stress  here,  a  factor  which  would  have  acquired  still  more  sup- 
port, had  he  analyzed  the  government  figures  with  respect  to  the 
relatively  smaller  amount  of  money  brought  over  by  the  Jewish 
immigrants.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  priori  inferences  are 
completely  rebutted  by  an  analysis  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion's statistics  as  to  immigrants  becoming  public  charges,  and  by 
the  reports  of  Jewish  private  charities,  aU  showing  that  the  Jewish 
immigrant  becomes  a  public  or  a  private  charge  in  far  fewer  in- 
stances than  the  average  immigrant,  that  this  burden  is  in  fact 
dec  reasing  with  the  increased  immigration,  and  is  so  small  as  to  be 
relatively  negligible. 

Dr.  Joseph  practically  ignores,  however,  the  many  institutions 
and  agencies,  which  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  Jews 
here,  have  established  and  constantly  extended,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  immigrant,  his  Americanization  and  aid,  and  acquisition 
of  the  art  of  self-help,  which  other  races  enjoy  only  within  smaller 
limits,  and  which  make  it  comparatively  easy  within  this  decade, 
to  assimilate  per  annum  a  hundred  thousand  Jews,  while  before 
their  establishment,  in  the  eighties,  it  was  difficult  to  provide  for 
80,000.  Max  J.  Kohlee. 

NEW  books 

Aktin,  M.    They  who  knock  at  our  gates,    A  complete  gospel  of 
immigration.    (Boston:  Houston  Mifflin.    1914.    Pp.  14S.  $1.) 
The  author  is  more  emotional  than  scientific.    The  Declaration 
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of  Independence  is  accepted  as  our  "fundamental  law" — ^taken 
literally.  All  immigrants,  a  million  as  much  as  one,  have  a  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Economic  facts  are 
disregarded.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  still  an  unlimited  supply 
of  free  land;  that  Texas  alone  could  support  the  whole  world's 
population  with  a  homestead  of  an  acre  or  so  for  every  man.  No 
qualification  is  made  to  the  e£Pect  that  a  third  of  these  acres  pro- 
duce only  mesquite  and  chaparral.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  publishers 
should  see  fit  to  advertise  such  a  book  as  "a  powerful  presentation 
of  the  immigrant  problem.  A.  B.  W. 

FiscHER-DuECKELMANN,  A.  Der  GeburtenrUckgang ;  Ursachen  und 
Bekdmpfung  vom  Standpunkt  des  Weihes,  (Stuttgart:  Siiddeutsches 
Verlags-InsUtut.   1914.  Pp.  88.) 

Grassl.  Der  GeburtenrUckgang  in  Deutschland,  seine  Ursachen  und 
seine  Bekdmpfung,    (Kempten:  Kosel.    1914.    1  M.) 

HiRSCH,  M.  Fruchtabtreibung  und  Prdventivverkehr  im  Zusammen- 
hang  mit  dem  GeburtenrUckgang.  (Wiirzburg:  Kabitzsch.  1914. 
Pp.'  V,  267.    6  M.) 

Jahn,  T.  Der  GeburtenrUckgang  in  Pommern  von  1876-1910,  (Ber- 
lin: Schoetz.    1914.    Pp.  53.    2.40  M.) 

ScHROFT,  R.  and  Fischer,  A.  Europa-Uebersee,  I.  England, 
Frankreich  und  Belgien  in  Brasilien,  (Vienna:  Manz.  1914.  Pp. 
xxii,  171.  4.30  M.)' 

Literacy  test  for  immigrants.  Constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches  of 
the  representatives  of  the  University  of  Iowa  in  the  1913-1914 
intercollegiate  debates,  (White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  H.  W.  Wilson. 
1914.  $1.) 

Supplement  to  the  seventy-fifth  annual  report  of  the  registrar-general 
of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  Part  I. 
Life  tables,    Cd.  7672.     (London:  Wyman.     1914.  9d.) 

Tabellen  uber  die  Bevolkerungsvorgdnge  Berlins  im  Jahre  1912. 
(Berlin:   Puttkammer  &  Miihlbrecht.    1914.    3.50  M.) 


The  Young  Man's  Chances  in  South  and  Central  America.  A 
Study  of  Opportunity,  By  William  A.  Reid.  (Washington: 
Southern  Commercial  Congress.   1914.  Pp.  173.) 
Mr.  Reid  touches  upon  conditions  and  opportunities  in  trade — 
engineering,  agriculture,  banking,  manufacturing,  teaching,  jour- 
nalism, insurance,  law,  medicine,  and  miscellaneous  vocations  in 
the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Mexico  and  Cuba.    He  also  includes  personal  experiences  and 
observations,  the  stories  of  success  and  failure  of  others,  the  Latin- 
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American  student  movement,  and  other  topics.  Such  an  array 
of  subjects  in  so  limited  a  space  could  be  given  but  superficial 
treatment;  and  in  his  preface  Mr.  Reid  states  that  the  book  *^is 
not  a  guide  but  rather,  it  is  hoped,  a  means  of  awakening  deeper 
study  of  possibilities  as  well  as  pitfalls." 

The  nature  of  the  book  is  anecdotal  and  detailed,  with  extended 
quotations  from  sources  of  varying  authority.  Rates  of  salaries 
and  wages,  together  with  estimated  costs  of  living  in  Brazil,  con- 
stitute a  valuable  detail.  A  statement  concerning  ^^large  areas" 
and  "great  mines"  of  coal  in  South  America,  unaccompanied  by 
any  statement  that  South  America  is  a  coal  importing  nation 
and  that  even  Chile,  the  greatest  coal  producer  of  the  continent, 
still  imports  half  her  coal,  incurs  the  risk  of  being  misleading. 
Mr.  Reid  admits  frankly  that  salaries  and  wages  rule  lower  and 
expenses  higher  in  South  America  at  present  than  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  opportunities  of  chief  interest  to  North  Ameri- 
cans are  those  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America,  or  positions  with  some  foreign  corporation  established 
in  Latin  America  or  in  some  scientific  or  technical  capacity  for 
a  Latin-American  government.  Since  Mr.  Reid  wrote  these  lines 
the  whole  business  situation  on  both  the  east  coast  and  west  coast 
of  South  America  has  become  even  more  unpromising. 

He  does  well  to  note  one  potent  influence  of  North  America  on 
South  America  omitted  surprisingly  often  by  writers  on  Latin 
America,  namely,  the  American  schools  with  American  teachers  in 
several  of  the  countries.  Originally  established  as  sectarian  in- 
stitutions several  of  them  have  developed  into  preparatory  schools 
highly  regarded  by  the  South  Americans  and  subsidized  in  one 
country  at  least — Bolivia — ^by  the  state.  Possible  opportunities 
in  South  America  in  shoe  manufacturing  on  a  small  scale  and 
in  dairy  farming  and  operation  might  well  have  received  more 
attention,  also  the  possibility  of  department  store  operation,  which 
is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

A  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  appendix,  provided  by  the 
Pan-American  Union,  containing  lists  of  companies  with  offices  in 
the  United  States  operating  in  Latin  America,  of  United  States 
periodicals  paying  especial  attention  to  Latin  America,  and  of 
prominent  United  States  firms  in  Latin- American  trade. 


Selden  O.  Martin. 
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Indmtrial  Training.    With  Special  Reference  to  the  Conditions 
Prevailing  in  London.   By  Noeman  B.  Dearle.    Studies  in 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  No.  89.    London  School 
of  Economics.    (London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son.    1914.  Pp. 
xiii,  696.  7s.  6d.) 
In  his  preface  Mr.  Dearie  states:  "A  previous  investigation  of 
problems  of  unemployment  in  the  London  building  trades  had 
impressed  upon  me  the  great  importance  of  the  question  of  train- 
ing."   Thereupon,  instead  of  adopting,  as  has  been  too  much 
the  custom  in  vocational  education,  a  priori  notions  as  to  what 
that  training  should  be  and  how  it  should  be  applied,  the  author 
approaches  the  matter  inductively  by  making  a  fairly  exhaustive 
study  of  actual  conditions  in  the  leading  trades  within  what  is 
known  as  Greater  London. 

While  the  choice  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world  makes  the 
study  unusually  complex,  and  while  London  conditions  are  8o 
far  unique  as  to  make  many  of  Mr.  Dearie's  suggestions  in- 
applicable to  other  commimities,  the  fact  that — with  certain 
notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  conversion  of  metals  and  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  textiles — almost  every  form  of  industry, 
carried  on  in  almost  every  size  of  establishment,  is  to  be  found 
in  London,  makes  his  investigation  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 

After  setting  forth  his  problem  in  three  well-arranged  chapters, 
the  author,  in  the  succeeding  five,  analyzes  with  a  good  deal  of 
skill  the  four  main  methods  of  acquiring  a  trade.  These  he 
designates  as  "regular  service,"  "migration,"  "following  up," 
and  "picking  up."  Contrary  to  what  is  generally  thought,  there 
still  exists  in  London  trades  a  large  measure  of  apprenticeship, 
though  much  more  informal  in  character  than  that  implied  in 
the  old  meaning  of  indenture.  "Migration,"  when  intentionally 
adopted,  and  when  preceded  by  a  term  of  regular  training,  seems, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  showing  excellent  results ;  whereas  "following 
up"  (by  which  he  means  the  placing  of  a  boy  as  mate  or  helper 
to  one  or  more  mechanics),  while  preferable  to  the  haphazard 
"picking  up"  of  a  trade,  is,  as  a  rule,  less  effective  than  regular 
service,  whether  stationary  or  migratory. 

Having  thus  analyzed  the  general  problems  of  methods  in 
vocational  training,  Mr.  Dearie  devotes  a  number  of  chapters 
to  actual  conditions  in  London,  analyzing  the  leading  industries, 
taking  up  such  serious  problems  as  unemployment,  casual  labor, 
and  blind  alley  occupations,  and  studying  the  many  existing 
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agencies  for  assisting  boys  both  to  learn  a  trade  and  to  find 
work  when  idle.  In  a  final  chapter,  The  Needs  of  the  Future, 
he  sums  up  his  conclusions. 

The  author  points  out  that  there  are  two  practically  distinct 
problems  involved  in  juvenile  labor:  organization  and  education 
proper.  He  warns  the  reader,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  question 
of  unskilled,  which  is  even  more  difficult  than  that  of  skilled  and 
semi-skilled,  employment.  He  proposes  no  new  organizations  ex- 
cept, tentatively,  juvenile  trade  boards  within  the  several  indus- 
tries; but  advocates,  of  course,  systematization  and  widei:  scope 
for  the  existing  juvenile  labor  exchanges  and  after-care  committees. 
He  advocates  a  rather  radical,  but  wholly  feasible,  reorganization 
of  elementary  education,  with  a  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age 
to  fifteen,  coupled  with  a  multiplication  of  day  trade  schools  and 
compulsory  continuation  schools,  and  a  decrease  of  the  hours 
of  labor,  for  persons  under  eighteen,  eventually  to  42  per  week. 

Mr.  Dearie's  study  has  unusual  value,  not  only  intrinsic,  but 
as  a  model  for  parallel  studies  in  many  other  industrial  centers. 
In  vocational  training  the  day  of  propaganda  has  gone  by  and 
that  of  the  definite  handling  of  specific  conditions  has  arrived. 
Such  actual  problems  can  be  dealt  with  only  upon  a  solid  basis 
of  ascertained  facts.  The  ^'survey,"  industrial  and  educational, 
of  a  community,  such  as  that  just  completed  for  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  must  precede  any  attempts  at  legislation  or  school 
reform;  and  only  after  many  such  surveys  shall  have  been  made 
and  many  resulting  methods  of  vocational  education  and  guidance 
shall  have  been  scientifically  and  patiently  tried,  will  it  be  possible 
to  lay  down  any  general  principles  concerning  industrial  training. 
To  this  long  work  of  necessary  preparation,  Mr.  Dearie  has  made 
an  early  and  useful  contribution. 

James  P.  Munroe. 

Toynbee  Hall  and  the  EngUsh  Settlement  Movement.  By 
Weenee  Picht.     Revised  edition.     Translated  from  the 
German  by  Liuan  A.  Cowell.   (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    1914.    Pp.  xii,  248.  $1.26.) 
This  is  a  guide  book  which  requires  a  guide  to  rearrange  its 
values.    Chapters  are  given  to  Toynbee  HaU  schedules,  the 
reflected  discouragement  of  a  particular  leaderless  and  therefore 
ineffectual  resident  group,  admiration  for  the  original  gospel 
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through  which  the  settlements  got  under  way,  and  substantial 
satisfaction  in  the  momentum  and  definiteness  characteristic  of 
settlements  which  are  attached  to  some  particular  religious  or 
charitable  body  of  doctrine.  But  there  is  hardly  an  effort  through- 
out to  bring  these  phases  into  a  single  perspective,  to  show  what 
place  they  have  in  a  coherent  interpretation  down  to  the  present 
or  in  a  forecast  of  the  future. 

The  book  brings  out  with  freshness  and  fulness  the  story 
of  Arnold  Toynbee,  but  it  barely  mentions  Edward  Denison  the 
real  pioneer  of  the  settlements,  who  not  only  was  himself  the 
first  settlement  worker  but  foreshadowed  much  more  definitely 
than  Toynbee  the  motives  and  the  working  principles  which  have 
governed  the  best  settlement  practice.  The  significance  of  the 
achievements  of  Canon  and  Mrs.  Bamett  means  less  to  the  author 
than  their  philosophy.  A  true  account  of  the  progress  not  only 
of  organized  social  work  but  of  socialized  public  administration 
would  necessarily  trace  back  much  of  what  is  soundest  and  most 
broadly  effective  to  the  wide  range  of  social  experiment  which 
the  Bametts  originated.  A  thorough  analysis  of  their  work  and 
influence  would,  for  instance,  disclose  a  definite  logical  relation 
between  their  twenty-five  years*  effort  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Whitechapel  and  their  last  remarkable  achievement  in  the  creation 
de  novo  of  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb. 

Dr.  Picht  seems  to  find  it  difiicult  to  understand  the  volunteer 
spirit  in  the  service  of  the  community  except  where  it  is  under  a 
kind  of  pious  fervor  for  "the  poor  as  brethren.*'  Those  easy 
working  relations  that  so  often  exist  among  Englishmen  of  dif- 
ferent classes — the  class  distinction  being  continuously  taken  for 
granted — ^has  evidently  not  been  experienced  by  him.  Still  less 
does  he  coimt  upon  the  growing  measure  of  democratic  interchange 
which  takes  place  between  those  who,  formally  or  informally, 
represent  leadership  of  the  different  social  classes. 

The  measure  of  despondency  which  Dr.  Picht  reflects,  on  the 
part  of  Toynbee  Hall  residents,  is  partly  the  result  of  the  marked 
success  of  Toynbee  Hall  in  sending  a  long  list  of  men  into  im- 
portant positions  in  municipal,  national,  and  colonial  service.  The 
lack  of  effective  method  for  securing  and  training  a  succession 
of  men  and  women  for  settlement  leadership  and  for  social  work 
generally  is  clearly  shown;  but  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  the  establishment  of  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Social  Science,  and  the  creation  in  several  of  the  pro- 
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vincial  universities  of  courses  bearing  closely  on  social  work,  are 
tending  to  bring  about  an  encouraging  change  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  Picht  discloses  the  vital  point  in  the  settlement  situation 
not  when  he  regrets  the  decline  of  the  particular  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm which  was  characteristic  of  the  early  days,  but  when  he 
deals  definitely  and  strongly  with  the  absence  at  Toynbee  Hall 
of  any  penetrating,  coherent  conception  of  the  neighborhood  as 
the  community  form  in  which  the  settlement  should  to  a  very 
large  extent  become  absorbed.  This  is  the  settlement's  peculiar 
and  distinctive  field,  which  no  other  social  agency  is  at  present 
so  well  equipped  to  develop — a  field  which  affords  the  most  stimu- 
lating possibilities  for  sympathetic  social  analysis  and  for  a  kind 
of  subtle  human  contact  which,  in  endless  imsuspected  ways, 
appeals  strongly  to  moral  imagination  and  purpose.  The  long- 
range  test  of  the  settlement  in  England  and  America  is  as  to 
whether  it  can  discern  its  own  unique  opportimity  in  organic  social 
reconstruction. 

In  general,  this  little  book  furnishes  a  suggestive  exhibit  of 
the  confused  appreciation  of  a  Grerman  for  a  characteristic 
English  national  tendency  toward  humanized  and  democratized 
culture  carried  out  under  free  and  varied  personal  initiative  and 
in  a  kind  of  sporting  spirit. 


Barrows,  A.    The  farm  kitchen  as  a  workshop.    Farmers*  bulletin 
607.    (Washington:  Dept.  Agr.    1914.    Pp.  20.) 
Arrangement  of  kitchen  for  economy  of  labor. 

Brown^  U.  D.  a  brief  survey  of  housing  conditions  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  (Bridgeport,  Conn.:  Bridgeport  Housing  Association. 
1914.    Pp.  64.) 

Three  selected  districts — ^two  crowded  and  one  open — are  ex- 
amined by  canvass  of  all  houses  (160)  and  apartments.  Statistical 
tables  are  few  and  cover  type  of  house,  toilets,  and  the  distribution 
of  new  building.    Descriptions  are  careful  and  detailed. 


Crossland,  W.  a.  Industrial  conditions  among  negroes  in  St,  Louis. 
Studies  in  social  economics  of  the  School  of  Social  Economy,  vol. 
I,  no.  1.  (St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Washington  University.  1914.  Pp. 
ix,  128.  75c.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  economic  status  of  the  44,000  negroes 
of  St.  Louis,  who  make  up  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  that  city,  giving  complete  and  detailed  analyses  of  occu- 
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pation  groups^  wages  and  salaries,  business  and  working  condition8> 
and  the  relation  of  negro  workers  to  employers  and  labor  anions. 
While  it  adds  nothing  to  our  general  knowledge  of  the  economic 
organization  or  welfare  of  the  American  negro,  the  study  will  be 
of  value  to  those  who  desire  to  compare  race  conditions  in  a  ci^ 
of  southern  traditions  with  such  cities  as  Boston  and  New  York 
which  have  already  been  studied  on  a  more  extensive  scale;  and  it 
will  serve  to  confirm  and  strengthen  general  observations  and 
conclusions  already  formulated. 

The  author  very  sensibly  places  a  large  measure  of  responsibility 
for  the  solution  of  the  so-called  "negro  problem"  on  the  negro 
himself.  "The  whites  may  clear  the  road  but  the  negro  must  do 
the  traveling."  He  rightly  declares  that  while  color  or  social  posi- 
tion may  for  a  time  outweigh  other  factors  in  industrial  advance- 
ment, yet  "economic  values  will  ultimately  outweigh  them  all."  "The 
negro  himself  must  acquire  stability,  ambition,  the  spirit  to  achieve, 
the  desire  to  rise." 

Edwin  S.  Todd. 

Emerick,  C.  F.  The  struggle  for  equality  in  the  United  States, 
Reprinted  from  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Dec.,  1918 — July, 
1914.    Pp.  99. 

Professor  Emerick  traces,  through  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  in  present-day  business,  political  and  judicial  activity,  the 
fortunes  of  the  fundamental  American  aspirations  toward  democracy 
and  fair  play.  The  radicalism  of  the  Declaration  was  followed 
by  the  reaction  of  the  Constitution.  Then  came  the  long  struggle 
with  the  slave  power,  ending  with  the  radical  amendments  after 
the  Civil  War.  The  development  of  the  power  of  the  railways 
and  industrial  monopolies  then  began  to  threaten  democracy,  and 
violate  the  ideal  of  fair  play.  In  the  light  of  his  text  he  points 
out  the  significance  of  the  innumerable  conflicts  in  politics,  industry, 
and  in  the  courts  in  the  effort  to  restrict  the  power  of  capital  and 
to  uphold  that  personal  independence  and  equality  of  opportunity 
which  is  our  heritage  from  the  self-reliant  pioneers  of  an  earlier 
day.  More  than  one  third  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  courts  in  their  relation  to  public  opinion  and  to 
property.  The  author  concludes  that  "the  remedy  for  our  political 
ills  lies  in  quickening  the  general  intelligence  and  in  appealing  to 
the  idealism  latent  in  the  people." 

G.  I-  Arnbr. 

Flaoo,  M.  I.  Model  farm  houses.  Extension  bulletin  52.  (Minne- 
apolis: Minnesota  Farmers  Library.  1914.) 

Elevations  and  plans  submitted  in  architectural  competition  for 
construction  of  a  ten-room  farm  house  to  cost  $3,500.  Three  pages 
of  text;  27  pages  of  drawings.  J.  F. 

Gehrig,  H.  Die  Begrundung  des  Prinzips  der  Sosialreform,  (Jena: 
Fischer.    1914.    8  M.) 
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Ivsfl,  G.  A  history  of  penal  methods;  criminals,  witches,  lunatics, 
(New  York:  Stokes.    1914.    Pp.  11,  409.) 

Hasskarl,  G.  C.  H.  Modem  problems  of  the  home,  school  and 
church.  Solved  by  Christian  pedagogy  and  sociology.  Second 
edition,  enlarged.  (Verona,  N.  Y.:  G.  C.  H.  HasskarL  1914. 
Pp.  191.  $1.50.) 

Kahn,  J.  and  Klein,  J.  J.  Principles  and  methods  in  commercial 
education;  a  textbook  for  teachers,  students  and  business  men. 
(New  York:  MacmiUan.    1914.    Pp.  14,  488.  $1.40.) 

LiPPHANN,  W.  Drift  and  mastery.  An  attempt  to  diagnose  the  cur- 
rent  unrest.  (New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley.  1914.  Pp.  xxvi, 
824.  $1.50.) 

McKsBYER,  W.  A.  The  industrial  training  of  the  girl.  (New  Yoric: 
Macmillan.    1914.    Pp.  11,  82.  50c.) 

Mangold,  G.  B.  Problems  of  child  welfare.   (New  Yoric:  Macmillan. 
1914.    Pp.  XV,  522.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Parker,  G.  H.  Biology  and  social  problems.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Miffin.    1914.    Pp.  xiz,  180,  with  four  plates.  $1.) 

This  delightfully  lucid  and  readable  little  book  consists  of  the 
William  Brewster  Clark  Memorial  Lectures  at  Amherst  College  in 
1914.  The  topics  covered  are  the  nervous  system,  hormones,  re- 
production, and  evolution.  Much  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
lay  reader  will  be  found  in  each  chapter.  One  would  hardly  look 
for  suggestions  to  the  agriculturalist  or  dairyman  in  a  diapter 
on  hormones,  but  the  progressive  dairyman  will  find  at  least  one 
very  startling  suggestion  in  this  chapter.  Professor  Parker's  most 
important  views,  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  science,  are  ex- 
pressed in  his  discussion  of  eugenics.  One  is  delighted  to  find  a 
biologist  emphasizing  the  importance  of  sodial,  as  opposed  to 
organic,  heredity.  A.  B.  Wolfe. 

Price,  G.  M.    The  modem  factory.    Safety,  sanitation  and  welfare. 
(New  York:  Wiley.    1914.    Pp.  xx,  574.  $4.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

RowNTREE,  B.  S.  and  Pioou,  A.  C.  Lectures  on  housing.  The  War- 
burton  lectures  for  1914.  (Manchester:  University  Press.  1914. 
Pp.  70.  50c.) 

Rowntree's  subject  is,  "How  far  is  it  possible  to  provide  satisn 
factory  houses  for  the  working  classes,  at  rents  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay?"  He  fails  to  answer  the  question  but  discusses  the 
means  of  reducing  house  and  land  costs.  Pigou's  title  is,  "Some 
aspects  of  the  housing  problem.'*  He  is  "indhied  to  rank  housing 
with  education  and  insurance  in  regard  to  which  subsidies  are  al- 
ready provided,  rather  than  with  food  and  clothing  in  regard  to 
which  such  subsidies  .  ,  •  cannot  ...  be  provided."  Pigou  defends 
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the  principle  of  using  public  funds  for  house  construction,  but 
recognises  the  practical  difficulties  of  applying  the  principle. 


Taylor,  J.  S.    A  handbook  of  vocational  education.    (New  York: 
MacmiUan.    1914.    Pp.  xvi,  225.  $1.) 

Various  Authors.    Eugenics:   twelve   university   lectures,  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead.    1914.    Pp.  xiii,  848.  $2.) 

These  lectures,  suggested  and  made  possible  by  Mrs.  Lucy  James 
Wilson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  delivered  by  a  number  of 
specialists  in  biology,  medicine,  economics,  and  sociology,  at  various 
universities  in  1912-1918.  In  spite  of  their  diverse  professional 
interests  the  lecturers  succeeded  so  well  in  saying  about  the  same 
elementary  things  that  the  book  is  a  good  example  of  the  sort 
of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  publication  made  possible  by  sub- 
sidusing  and  cheap  printing.  Mrs.  Wilson  excuses  the  wearisome 
repetition  on  the  ground  that  "these  are  not  views  expressed  by 
a  small  group  of  people  influenced  by  each  other,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  thinking  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country  concur 
in  the  same  general  belief.  Maybe  so,  but  she  overlooks  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  them  get  most  of  their  information  and  largely 
their  point  of  view  from  three  men — Galton,  Pearson,  and  Daven- 
port. The  lectures  most  worth  attention  are  those  by  Professors 
Ellwood,  Aldrich,  Thomdike>  and  especially  the  one  by  Professor 
Keller,  on  "Eugenics  and  its  social  limitations." 


Vbddkr,  H.  C.    The  gospel  of  Jesus  and  the  problems  of  democracy. 
(New  York:  Macmillan.    1914.    Pp.  ix,  410.  $1.50.) 

"The  gospel  of  Jesus  is  pure  democracy,"  says  Professor  Vedder, 
in  this  call  to  Christians  to  take  the  lead  in  the  strug^e  for  real 
democracy  and  social  justice,  both  in  politics  and  in  industry.  The 
church  has  always  been  conservative  and  more  interested  in  doctrinal 
discussion  and  ritual  than  in  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
humanity  here  on  earth,  but  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  change  of  em- 
phasis, and  there  are  many  indications  that  this  change  is  taking 
place.  Jesus  was  a  thorough  revolutionist,  and  His  followers  should 
work  for  such  a  social  revolution  as  would  abolish  poverty  and  the 
slum,  free  women  and  children  from  industrial  slavery,  and  abolish 
vice,  crime>  and  preventable  disease.  This  work  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  recent  attempts  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  the 
revolutionary  idealism  of  socialism.  The  first  chapter  sets  forth 
in  a  general  way  the  modem  applications  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  book  the  various  social  problems  are 
taken  up  in  detail,  and  discussed  clearly  and  vigorously  in  the  light 
of  the  author's  conception  of  true  Christianity. 


Veiller,  L.  Protecting  residential  districts.  (New  York:  Nat.  Hous- 
ing Assoc.    1914.    Pp.  17.) 
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A  review  of  the  zoning  legislation  of  California^  Wisconsin^  Min- 
nesota^ New  York,  and  Canada^  showing  the  priieiples  governing 
districting^  the  weaknesses  of  these  laws,  the  attitude  of  the  courts, 
and  the  means  of  making  zoning  legislation  succeed. 

A  discussion  of  woman  suffrage,  by  Yale  University  debating  teams, 
in  the  19H  triangular  debates  with  Harvard  and  Princeton.  (New 
Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  Coop.  Corp.    1914.    Pp.  88.  35c.) 

A  handbook  containing  suggestions  and  programs  for  community 
social  gatherings  at  rural  school  houses.  Revised  edition.  (Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.:  M.  P.  Shawkey.    1914.   Pp.  54.) 

An  investigation  of  housing  conditions  of  Cleveland's  workingmen. 
The  best,  the  average,  the  worst,  (Cleveland,  O.:  Dept.  Public 
Welfare.    1914.    Pp.  84,  illus.) 

A  list  of  helpful  publications  concerning  vocational  instruction. 
(Albany,  N.  Y.:  Univ.  of  State  of  N.  Y.    1914.   Pp.  41.) 

Penal  farms  and  farm  colonies.   Bulletin  no.  6.    (New  York:  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Library.    1914.    Pp.  8.) 
Contains  three  pages  of  bibliographical  entries. 

Die  Wohnungsfrage  in  Deutschland.  (Dresden:  Kiihtmann.  1914. 
Pp.  194.  '5M.) 

Insurance  and  Pensions 
Fire  Insurance  a/nd  the  Mumcipalities.    By  A.  Fingland  Jack. 
(London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son.  1914.  Pp.  xiii,  160.  8s.  6d.) 

Though  brief,  this  discussion  supplies  some  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  experience  of  cities  in  providing  insurance.  The  title 
is  misleading  in  that  the  author  considers  only  municipal  schemes 
of  insurance  in  England  and  Scotland  and  only  nine  of  these 
in  cities.  An  investigation  of  such  plans  of  insurance  on  the 
Continent  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  first  two  chapters  discuss  insurance  companies,  agents,  and 
brokers.  The  relation  of  this  discussion  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject is  not  very  apparent.  Then  follows  a  description  of  the 
municipal  insurance  plans  of  London,  Nottingham,  Birmingham, 
Leicester,  Bradford,  Hastings,  Accrington,  Aberdeen,  and  Glas- 
gow. Appendices  show  the  deficiency  account  of  a  defaulting 
insurance  company,  the  number  of  fire  insurance  companies  in 
1861  and  1911,  a  precis  of  a  bill  to  regulate  insurance  brokers, 
agents,  and  companies,  and,  finally,  the  insurance  scheme  of  the 
Southport  corporation. 

By  municipal  insurance  the  author  means  insurance  by  the  city 
either  of  city  property  or  private  property  of  citizens.  Two 
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common  reasons  assigned  for  mimicipal  and  state  insurance  are 
exorbitant  profits  of  companies  and  unfair  rates.  The  author 
shows,  what  is  true  in  every  country,  that  unusual  earnings  have 
not  been  secured;  and  that  in  England  as  in  the  United  States 
the  greatest  number  of  lately  organized  companies  have  failed. 
A  committee,  somewhat  similar  to  the  rating  bureaus  in  the 
United  States,  establishes  rates  for  all  municipalities,  and  there- 
fore to  a  large  extent  discrimination  does  not  exist. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  somewhat  meager  investiga- 
tion are:  (a)  so  far  as  tried,  the  plans  have  been  successful,  but 
all  the  plans  are  new  and  used  only  by  such  municipalities  as  have 
had  a  favorable  experience  in  the  past;  (b)  only  the  larger  muni- 
cipalities can  use  the  plans;  (c)  municipalities  might  borrow  in 
case  of  very  heavy  losses,  or  insure  only  the  less  hazardous  risks ; 
(d)  self-insurance  should  be  labelled  ^^poison,"  to  be  used  with  care. 


Clark^  W.  L.  The  investigation  and  adjustment  of  liability  in- 
surance claims  and  workmen's  compensation  losses.  (Baltimore: 
Maryland  Casualty  Company.    1914.    Pp.  108.  $1.) 

DoBnzLAFF^  K.  Die  Feuerversicherung,  Versicherungs-Bibliothek, 
2.    (Berlin:  Mittier.  1914.) 

Eldkrton,  W.  p.  and  Fippard^  R.  C.  The  construction  of  mortality 
and  sickness  tables,  A  primer,  (London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
1914.  Pp.  vi,  120.  2s.  6d.) 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  actuaries,  or  any  other  class  of  technical 
experts,  to  translate  the  more  or  less  mysterious  processes  of  their 
calling  into  descriptive  language  which  will  enable  the  lay  mind 
to  visualize  the  subject  to  its  own  satisfaction.  The  process  of 
recording  great  masses  of  mortality  or  morbidity  experience  in  such 
tabular  form  as  to  show  at  a  glance  approximately  how  many  people 
at  this  or  that  age  may  be  expected,  in  the  light  of  this  or  that  stand- 
ard, to  die  or  become  sick,  is  a  particularly  intricate  matter  of  which 
few  people  without  the  actuarial  pale  have  the  faintest  con- 
ception; and  most  of  the  literature  dealing  with  it  is  too  technical 
for  the  enlightenment  of  lay  readers.  In  the  case  of  the  above- 
named  primer,  however,  Messrs.  Elderton  and  Fippard,  both 
fellows  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  have  so  handled  their  subject 
as  to  make  it  readily  understandable  by  would-be  students  of  in- 
surance principles  and  processes,  though  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  mathematics  of  insurance,  and  the  book  may  fairly  be  termed 
the  clearest  and  most  concise  treatment  of  its  subject  now  available. 
It  is  exceptionally  free  from  technical  words  and  phrases,  and  in 
its  introductory  pages  apparently  starts  with  the  assumption  that 
the  reader  has  practically  no  prior  acquaintance  with  the  methods 
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and  results  to  be  discussed.  The  illustrations  and  graphs,  and  the 
34  tables  which  accompany  the  text  ;not  only  illumine  the  discussion 
but  furnish  considerable  data  as  to  sickness  and  mortality  ex- 
perience at  various  ages  and  in  divers  sections  and  countries  which 
are  likely  to  prove  useful  for  reference  purposes,  as  is  the  compact 
but  comprehensive  index  appended.  E.  B.  P. 

HoLMwooD,  W.  E.  New  Jersey  employers*  liahiliiy  law.  (Plain- 
field,  N.  J.:  New  Jersey  Law  Journ.  Pub.  Co.  1914.  Pp.  227. 
$3.50.) 

Jennet,  A.  C.  Record  of  business  in  each  of  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  the  joint 
stock  fire  insurance  companies  in  1913  and  of  aggregate  business 
for  thirty-five  years,  from  1880  to  1912  inclusive;  also  ihe  aggregate 
business  in  each  state  for  the  years  1880  to  19 IS.  (New  York: 
Underwriter  Prtg.  &  Pub.  Co.    1914.    Pp.  148.  $15.) 

KoBUROBR,  J.  FersicherungsbuchfUhrung,  Versicherungs-Bibliothek, 
1.    (Berlin:  Mittler.  1914.) 

Willis,  W.  A.  National  health  insurance  through  approved  societies. 
(London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1914.    Pp.  528.   10s.  6d.) 

Conference  on  life  insurance  and  its  educational  relations.  (Urbana, 
111.:    University  of  Illinois.    1914.    Pp.  98.  50c.) 

Digest  of  workmen*s  compensation  and  insurance  laws  in  the  United 
States.  (New  York:  Workmen's  Compensation  Publicity  Bureau. 
1914.) 

Revised  to  December,  1914;  covers  laws  in  24  states  including 
Nebraska. 

Fees  and  taxes  charged  New  York  insurance  companies  by  insurance 
departments  of  other  states  for  1916.    (Albany:  Ins.  Dept.  1915. 


Fire  insurance,  laws,  taxes  and  fees.    Revised  to  August  1,  19 H. 
(Chicago:  Spectator  Co.    1914.    Pp.  496.  $5.) 

Report  of  the  departmental  committee  on  sickness  benefit  claims  under 
the  national  insurance  act.    Cd.  7687.    (London:  Wyman.  1914. 


Report  of  the  police  pension  fund  of  the  city  of  New  York,  191S. 

(New  York:  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.    1914.   Pp.  212.) 
Statistics  of  compensation  and  of  proceedings  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  act,  1906,  and  the  employer's  liability  act,  1880,  during 
the  year  191S.   Cd.  7669.    (London:  Wyman.    1914.  6d.) 
Unemployment  insurance:  decisions  given  by  the  umpire  respecting 
claims  to  betnefi.    Vol  I,  nos.  1-500.    (London:  Wyman.  1914. 


Workmen's  compensation  law  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Revised 
xmth  amendments,  April,  191^.  (New  York:  Lehmaier  &  Bro. 
1914.    Pp.  47.  25c.) 
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Pauperism  and  Charities 


The  State  cmd  the  Poor.  By  Geoffrey  Deage,  The  Nation's 
Library,  No.  9.  (London:  Collins  Clear-Type  Press.  1914. 
Pp.  864.  Is.) 

Some  of  the  factors  in  the  most  pressing  English  poor  law 
problems  are  indicated  in  this  book.  Seriatim  the  author  dis- 
cusses vagrancy,  the  mentally  defective,  the  aged  poor,  the  adult 
poor,  women,  children,  and  areas  and  administration,  citmg 
statistics  where  possible,  giving  a  brief  history  of  past  treatment, 
and  concluding  with  a  statement  of  the  present  status  of  the 
problem. 

"The  habitual  vagrant  after  a  certain  number  of  convictions 
should  be  sentenced  to  a  period  of  detention  in  a  labor  colony." 
The  recent  Mental  Deficiency  act  has  brought  about  a  much 
needed  reform  in  that  it  provides  for  the  handling  of  all  feeble- 
minded by  one  authority.  In  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the 
aged  poor  the  fault  to  be  remedied  is  the  manner  of  giving  out- 
door relief.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  methods  pursued  by 
different  guardians,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  relief 
is  quite  insufficient.  The  author  views  the  question  of  the  able- 
bodied  male  pauper  as  perhaps  the  most  hopeless  of  the  whole  poor 
law  problem.  While  admitting  that  labor  exchanges  have  done 
good  work,  he  believes  that  the  great  thing  to  be  done  is  "to 
legislate  for  the  children."  Much  might  be  effected,  he  believes, 
by  preventing  blind  alley  occupations  and  by  preventing  boys 
from  being  employed  at  any  work  involving  long  hours  of  deteri- 
orating routine.  In  the  discussion  of  the  widow  with  young 
children,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "the  best  plan  would 
be  to  board  out  the  children  with  their  mother,  paying  a  siun 
large  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  to  relieve  the 
mother  from  the  necessity  of  working." 

For  poor  law  children,  the  author  pronounces  boarding  out 
as  perhaps  ideally  the  best  method,  but  points  out  that  it  de- 
pends "on  the  supply  of  suitable  homes  available,  requires  very 
careful  inspecting,  and  can  only  be  used  for  children  adopted 
by  the  guardians."  Where  boarding  out  is  not  used  he  would 
encourage  investigation  of  home  conditions  before  granting  re- 
lief and,  as  far  as  consistent  with  safety,  the  granting  of  outdoor 
relief  provided  home  conditions  are  satisfactory.  In  discussing 
areas  of  administration,  the  author  rejects  the  proposals  of  both 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
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the  Poor  Law,  and  endorses  the  scheme  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  and  Sir  Arthur  Downes,  which  rests  upon  the 
grouping  of  unions  ba^ed  on  population  rather  than  on  the 
area  occupied  and  varying  in  method  according  to  urban  or 
rural  conditions. 

In  regard  to  poor  law  authority  for  London,  Mr.  Drage  be- 
lieves that  the  unit  of  area  should  be  coterminous  with  Greater 
London,  as  such  an  area  constitutes  an  urban  population  socially 
interconnected  and  industrially  interdependent.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  central  authority  for  London, 
he  rejects  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the  majority  of  the  poor 
law  commission  and  favors  ^^a  transformed  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board."  His  choice  of  this  body  rests  on  the  belief  that  its 
nearly  fifty  years  of  practicable  experience  and  evolution  as  a 
working  machine  of  public  assistance  make  it  the  logical  body 
to  assume  the  new  responsibility. 

The  book  should  be  of  interest  to  all  students  of  English 
social  conditions.  The  author's  twenty-five  years  of  practical 
experience,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  countries, 
give  his  conclusions  no  little  value.  It  will  hardly  prove  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  American  reader.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  stated  that  the  author's  task  was  no  easy  one. 
The  present  system  of  English  local  self-government  truly  pre- 
sents a  labyrinth  "full  of  pitfalls  to  the  unwary,"  especially  in 
the  domain  of  public  assistance.  The  poor  law  administrator 
in  England  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  350  or  400  statutes, 
with  6000  judicial  decisions  interpreting  those  statutes,  and  with 
poor  law  and  local  government  board  orders  which  if  printed  with 
the  statutes  would  cover  more  than  2600  octavo  pages. 
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Historical  Materialism  and  the  Economics  of  Karl  Marx.  By 
Benedetto  Croce.   Translated  by  C.  M.  Meredith.  With 
an  introduction  by  A.  D.  Lindsay.    (New  York:   The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    1914.    Pp.  xxiii,  188.  $1.26.) 
This  is  a  collection  of  occasional  essays  and  reviews,  written 
by  Senatore  Croce  from  1896  to  1900.    They  are  still  worth 
reading  as  an  interesting  commentary  and  criticism  of  the 
theories  of  Marx  by  one  who,  although  himself  both  Hegelian 
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and  socialist,  considers  that  all  the  Marxian  doctrines  are  in 
need  of  revision  and  that  some  of  them  should  be  abandoned 
altogether.  The  translation  is  excellent  and  the  introduction 
by  Mr.  Lindsay  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  book. 

In  discussing  historical  materialism  Croce  gives  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  plagiarisms  of  Professor  Loria,  but  regards  Professor 
Labriola's  work  as  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tion. Historical  materialism,  as  Labriola  implicity  admits,  is 
not  a  philosophy  of  history  but  ^^some  philosophising  about  his- 
tory." Indeed,  there  can  be  no  philosophy  of  history,  in  the 
Hegelian  sense,  for  it  is  impossible  to  work  up  into  general 
concepts  the  single  complex  whole  in  which  the  historical  sequence 
consists.  To  divide  it  into  its  factors  is  to  destroy  it.  Historical 
materialism  is  not  even  a  new  method,  as  Engels  called  it,  but 
merely  the  introduction  of  new  data.  Nevertheless,  the  contribu- 
tion of  Marx  to  historical  method  is  most  vital,  as  he  has  called 
attention  to  forces  previously  ignored  or  underestimated.  When 
Professor  Stammler  says  that  historical  materialism  has  proved 
unable  to  give  us  a  valid  science  of  society,  his  criticism  is  wide 
of  the  mark,  because  this  was  not  its  main  original  object.  Both 
Stammler  and  Labriola  err  in  thinking  that  there  is  an  inseparable 
connection  between  historical  materialism  and  socialism.  In  the 
view  of  Croce,  the  study  of  history  cannot  do  more  than  to  show 
that  "society  is  now  so  constituted  that  socialism  is  the  only 
possible  solution  which  it  contains  within  itself." 

Croce's  criticism  of  the  Marxian  thieory  of  value  is  interesting 
chiefly  as  illustrating  the  transition  between  orthodoxy  and  ex- 
treme revisionism.  Das  Kapital^  in  Croce's  view,  is  an  abstract 
investigation  of  capitalistic  society,  which  is  an  ideal  and  formal, 
rather  than  an  actual  society,  and  the  concept  of  labor  value 
cannot  be  applied  to  actual  society  without  considerable  modifi- 
cation. The  law  of  value  has  validity  in  the  sphere  of  Marx's 
conceptions,  not  in  economic  reality.  It  applies  only  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  commodities  capable  of  being  increased  by 
labor.  The  equivalence  of  value  with  socially  necessary  labor 
time  is  a  fact,  but  a  fact  which  exists  in  the  midst  of  other  facts, 
that  is,  opposed,  limited  and  distorted  by  other  facts.  It  is 
not  a  completely  dominant  fact  but  neither  is  it  non-existent  and 
merely  imaginary. 

Croce's  refutation  of  the  Marxian  law  of  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  profits  is  most  interesting  and  conclusive ;  and  in  his  letters  to 
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Professor  Pareto  on  the  ^^Economic  Principle'^  he  strikes  a  shrewd 
blow  at  the  foundations  of  mathematical  economics : 

The  mathematicians  have  done  much  for  economic  science  bj  re- 
viving in  it  the  dignity  of  abstract  analysis,  darkened  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  mass  of  anecdotes  of  the  historical  schooL  But, 
as  it  happens^  they  have  also  introduced  into  it  the  prejudices  of 
their  profession,  the  particular  prejudices  that  mathematicians  can  take 
up  in  relation  to  economics — which  is  the  science  of  man,  of  a  form 
of  the  conscious  activity  of  man — ^the  same  attitude  it  rightly  takes 
up  in  relation  to  the  empirical  natural  sciences. 


University  of  Nebraska. 

Was  Marx  Wrong?   A  Criticism  of  Marxism  vs.  Socialism^  by 
Valdimir  G.  Simkhovitch.  By  I.  M.  Rubinow.  Issued  by  the 
Members  of  the  Marx  Institute  of  America.    (New  York: 
The  Cooperative  Press.  1914.  Pp.62.) 
Amid  a  storm  of  invective  and  abuse  heaped  on  Professor 
Simkhovitch's  head,  may  be  discerned  three  major  criticisms  of 
his  book  by  Dr.  Rubinow.  The  first  challenges  Simkhovitch's  data 
in  regard  to  the  concentration  of  production;  the  second,  his 
data  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  middle  class;  and  the  third, 
his  optimism  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  masses.    This  re- 
view will  be  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  statistical  data 
and  methods  of  the  two  authors. 

Simkhovitch's  thesis  in  regard  to  the  first  point  must  be 
carefully  noted.  He  points  out  (p.  50) :  ^^That  a  centralization 
of  industry  has  taken  place  is  an  undeniable  fact,"  but  contends 
(p.  51)  that  ^^there  has  been  no  such  far-reaching  centralization 
as  the  Marxian  vision  of  future  economic  development  presaged." 
For  example,  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
United  States  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the  number 
of  wage-earners  between  1890  and  1900. 

Rubinow,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  concentration  has 
been  so  great  (p.  28)  that  there  is  no  future  for  small  industry; 
and  shows  that  the  data  as  to  growth  of  establishments  were  admit- 
ted by  the  Census  Bureau  to  be  unreliable.  And  then  he  (p.  21) 
presents  a  table  of  ^^factories,  excluding  hand  and  neighborhood 
industries,"  for  the  years  1900  and  1910  which  shows  that  the 
number  of  wage-earners  has  increased  faster  than  the  number  of 
establishmaits.  This  table  is  beside  the  point,  for  it  is  just  the 
persist^ce  of  the  hand  and  neighborhood  industries  that  is  under 
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discussion.  Their  number,  moreover,  is  very  large,  being  304,704 
as  against  S07,514  factories  in  1900.  Further,  it  must  be  expected 
that  the  increase  of  concentration  in  factories  should  be  greater 
than  that  in  hand  and  neighborhood  industries. 

Although  the  criticism  made  by  Rubinow  (p.  SI,  bottom,  to 
p.  24)  is  sound — ^that  either  the  number  of  employees  engaged 
by  large  factories  or  the  total  output  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  number  of  such  factories — the  author  oversteps  a  just 
interpretation  of  his  figures:  he  says  (p.  24)  that,  because  in 
1904  the  large  factories  produced  88  per  cent  of  value  of  manu- 
factures, and  in  1909,  43.8  per  cent,  ^^by  this  time  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  it  has  reached  one  hedf."  In  the  first  place  this  is  not 
a  reasonable  assumption;  and,  secondly,  the  figures  do  not  prove 
an  inevitable  concentration  to  the  bitter  end,  and  therefore  do 
not  affect  Professor  Simkhovitch's  thesis,  which  acknowledges 
some  concentration. 

Again,  the  criticism  (p.  24,  bottom,  to  p.  28)  of  Simkhovitch's 
table  on  p.  27,  in  proof  of  his  statement  that  "in  commerce  the 
small  establishment  is  still  more  persistent  than  in  industry,"  is 
well  grounded.  The  data  submitted  by  Simkhovitch  do  not 
prove  this  statement,  but  those  submitted  by  Rubinow  (pp.  26-28) 
establish  it.  According  to  Rubinow's  figures,  the  percentages  of 
employees  changed  as  follows : 


Commercial  and  industrial  establishments  in  Germany. 


Oommeroial 

Industrial 

1882 

1896 

1907 

1882 

1896 

1907 

Small 

76.60 

69.70 

61.66 

66.20 

89.89 

29.47 

Middle^zed 

20.24 

24.31 

26.61 

18.61 

23.77 

26.02 

Large 

4.16 

6.99 

11.88 

26.19 

86.84 

46.61 

Clearly,  the  small  commercial  establishments  are  maintaining 
themselves  better  than  the  small  industrial  establishments! 

Rubinow's  criticism  (pp.  29-32)  of  Simkhovitch's  statement  that 
"no  tendency  towards  concentration  exists  in  agriculture**  (p.  68) 
and  the  table  (p.  67)  on  agricultural  acreage  in  the  United  States 
is  true  enough,  but  he  overlooks  the  other  statistics,  which  show 
that  Simkhovitch  is  not  guilty  of  "absolute  misunderstanding  of 
what  concentration  means"  (Rubinow,  p.  SO).  And  if  Simkho- 
vitch's table  on  farm  acreage  in  the  United  States  (p.  67)  is 
meaningless,  so  also  is  Rubinow's  on  farm  acreage  in  the  West 
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North  Central  division  (p.  80).  On  page  81  Rubinow  suggests 
the  true  basis  of  comparison,  and  so  also  does  Simkhovitch  in  his 
table  on  page  65.  The  data  of  neither  are  of  real  statistical  value, 
and  it  is  clear  both  realize  this. 

Rubinow  next  attacks  (pp.  88-45)  Simkhovitch's  denial  (pp. 
70-97)  of  the  disappearance  of  the  middle  class.  He  suggests 
indeed  (p.  83)  that  Marx's  doctrine  is  in  need  of  modification, 
but  charges  that  the  tables  which  Simkhovitch  exhibits  have  "ab- 
solutely no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  middle  class." 

To  Simkhovitch's  table  on  the  Grerman  income  tax  which  shows 
an  absolute  and  relative  increase  of  middle  class  incomes  (p.  89) 
Rubinow  suggests  the  following  qualifications  (pp.  84-85) : 

(1)  It  is  not. true  that  all  persons  with  incomes  of  2100  marks 
or  over  are  middle-class  persons. 

(2)  The  increase  in  cost  of  living  is  disregarded. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  there  is  much  controversy  over  what 
constitutes  the  middle  class.  It  is  certainly  in  accord  with  the 
economic  interpretation  of  history  to  claim  that  a  middle-class 
income  makes  a  middle-class  person. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  the  index  numbers  show  just  the 
opposite  of  what  Rubinow  suggests.  The  Economises  numbers 
(with  which  other  numbers  are  in  substantial  agreement)  for 
January  1  of  the  years  in  question  are  as  follows:  1868,  112; 
1867,  187;  1870,  122;  1878,  184;  1878,  116;  1882,  111;  1891, 
101;  1892,  97;  1896,  91;  1902,  89.  Taking  the  period  as  a 
whole,  there  was  a  fall  in  prices!  Rubinow,  however,  is  correct 
in  taking  Simkhovitch  to  task  for  not  bringing  his  figures  to 
date,  for  this  would  have  forced  a  modification  of  his  views. 

On  page  86  Rubinow  shifts  the  question  from  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  middle  class,  to  the  increase  of  the  very  wealthy 
class,  and  on  pages  88  and  89  gives  the  Prussian  income  tables  to 
show  this  increase.  But  these  very  tables  play  him  false ;  for  they 
show  a  marked  increase  of  the  middle  class,  from  4.76  per  cent 
of  the  population  in  1892  to  8.28  per  cent  in  1912,  and  an  in- 
crease in  their  share  of  wealth  from  24.84  per  cent  to  29.91  per 
cent.  On  page  89  Rubinow  says:  "But  what  we  are  interested 
in  at  present  is  the  concentration  of  national  incomes."  This  is 
not  so,  for  the  point  of  interest  is  the  middle  glass.  And  his 
estimate  on  page  41,  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  points  to  the 
increase  of  this  class.    Rubinow's  criticism  (p.  48)  of  Simkho- 
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vitch's  estimate  (p.  95)  of  the  number  of  stockholders  in  the 
United  States  is  valid.  Simkhovitch's  table  on  this  page  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  holders  who  own  stock 
in  various  companies  remains  the  same,  and  of  this  we  have  no 
knowledge.  Further,  as  Rubinow  points  out,  the  period  of  1904 
to  1908  is  too  short  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

The  third  criticism  by  Rubinow  (pp.  46-66)  of  Simkhovitch's 
denial  of  increasing  misery  of  the  masses  (pp.  98-146)  is  confined 
to  the  latter's  method  and  statistics,  for  Rubinow  also  confesses 
to  not  believing  in  this  theory  (p.  46).  His  criticisms  are,  how- 
ever, valid.  Simkhovitch  has  clearly  misinterpreted  the  facts 
in  his  table  on  page  138  showing  the  increased  per  capita  importa- 
tion of  food-stuffs  into  England  between  1840  and  1901,  for  he 
has  included  a  number  of  articles  which  were  largely  home-made 
in  1840,  and  which  in  1901  were  almost  wholly  imported.  This 
is  shown  by  Rubinow  on  pages  47-49;  but  the  facts,  even  as 
corrected,  are  still  sufficient  to  prove  Simkhovitch's  case.  Pro- 
fessor Adams'  table  also  (cited  by  Simkhovitch,  p.  144)  may  be 
open  to  criticism.  It  is  also  a  serious  fault,  as  Rubinow  points 
out,  to  stop  with  the  year  1900,  for  the  evidence  indicates  that 
since  then  real  wages  have  declined. 


Princeton  Ufiioersity, 

The  CoUectivist  State  in  the  Making.   By  Emil  Da  vies.  (Lon- 
don:  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd.  1914.  Pp.  xviii,  867.  Ss.) 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  author  of  this  book  and  of 
many  other  persons  tiiat,  whenever  a  proposal  is  made  that  a 
community  itself  shall  administer  a  service  or  carry  on  an  in- 
industry,  some  advocate  of  things  as  they  are  complacently  an- 
nounces that,  while  it  would  be  lovely  if  it  could  be  done,  it  is 
not  practicable;  and  some  advocate  of  things  as  they  ought  to 
be  vehemently  demonstrates  in  theory  how  "the  whole  thing  is  as 
simple  as  losing  money  on  the  stock  exchange" :  while  neither  one 
is  aware  that  in  some  city  or  country  tiie  precise  thing  proposed 
is  in  successful  operation.  So  the  author  has  collected,  diligently 
and  through  several  years,  all  the  instances  he  can  find  of  the 
collective  ownership  or  operation  of  industrial  enterprises,  and 
gives  a  brief  nccount  of  them. 

The  list  is  portentously  long,  a  warning  to  everybody  against 
dogmatic  statements  about  the  incapacity  of  governments  for 
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managing  productive  enterprises.  It  includes  the  state  and  city 
as  owner  of  land  and  house  property,  of  light  and  power,  of 
transportation  and  of  forests;  the  city  and  state  as  producer 
of  raw  materials,  minerals,  food,  drink,  and  tobacco;  as  manu- 
facturer, as  contractor  for  public  works  and  as  owner  of  work- 
shops, warehouses,  cold  storage  depots,  grain  elevators,  markets 
and  abattoirs.  It  cites  the  cases  in  which  the  city  or  state  is  a 
tourist  agency,  an  owner  of  baths  and  spas,  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  and  theatres,  besides  catering  for  the  public  amusement, 
turning  a  doubtfuUy  honest  penny  by  owning  lotteries  or,  more 
respectably,  by  acting  as  banker  or  pawnbroker  for  the  living 
and  undertaker  or  trustee  for  the  dead. 

The  information  about  collectivist  enterprises  in  the  United 
States  is  too  scant.  For  instance,  while  the  subway  system  of 
Paris  is  glowingly  described  as  an  example  of  public  ownership 
combined  with  private  operation,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sub- 
way system  of  New  York,  the  completed  part  of  which  was  fully 
financed  by  tjie  city  and  the  immense  enlargements  of  which  now 
under  construction  are  partially  financed  by  the  city,  under  a 
contract  which  vests  ownership  in  the  city  and  leases  operation 
to  private  corporations. 

That  stupendous  collectivist  enterprise,  the  digging  of  the 
Panama  Canal^  is  insufficiently  described  by  a  quotation  from  a 
magazine  article  dated  December,  1910,  no  reference  being  made 
to  the  line  of  steamers  operated  between  Colon  and  New  York  nor 
to  the  newspaper  publications  in  the  canal  zone.  Also  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  with  the  model  villages 
incidentally  laid  out  and  the  electric  power  incidentally  developed 
is  inadequately  portrayed;  while  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service  in  the  preservation  and  leasing  of  grazing  lands 
is  not  described  at  alL  Alaska  and  its  government  coal  mines 
and  projected  government  railways  are  not  mentioned. 

Though  the  author  says,  "The  only  claim  that  I  care  to  make 
for  this  book  is  that  it  is  not  academic,"  he  does  break  the 
monotony  of  reciting  dry  facts  by  moderate  indulgence  in  less 
substantial  theories.  He  condenms  expropriation  as  being  as  im- 
politic as  it  is  dishonest;  and  advocates  the  payment  by  bonds 
for  monopolies  acquired  by  the  public  as  being  just  as  economical 
and  far  more  easy  than  payment  in  terminable  annuities.  He 
approves  an  extension  of  power  to  the  employees  in  the  manage- 
ment of  collectivist  industry  at  which  a  private  corporation  would 
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stand  aghast,  though  he  discerns  the  impossibility  of  transferring 
to  the  employees  all  managerial  power,  as  is  demanded  by 
syndicalists. 


National  Guilds.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Wage  System  and  the  Way 
Out.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Oeage,  (London:  G.  Bell  and  Sons, 
Ltd, ;  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  Pp.  viii, 
S70.  $1.60.) 

The  authors  of  the  present  work  are  at  some  pains  to  distin- 
guish their  proposed  guild  socialism  from  state  socialism  on  the 
one  hand  and  from  syndicalism  on  the  other  hand.  Their 
"national  guild'*  means  "the  regimentation  into  a  single  fellow- 
ship of  all  those  who  are  employed  in  any  given  industry."  There 
will  be  some  fifteen  or  twenty  such  guilds,  corresponding  to  the 
main  industry  groups,  each  with  as  many  subdivisions  as  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  integrated  industry  may  require.  The  guild 
in  its  corporate  capacity  will  control  the  instruments  and  pro- 
cesses of  production,  buying  machinery  and  materials  from  other 
guilds  and  from  foreign  traders  and  disposing  of  the  finished 
products ;  it  will  regulate  safety  and  sanitation,  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  work  and  pay,  look  to  the  technical  training  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  discharge  the  functions  of  social  insurance.  Guild  mem- 
bers will  be  paid  in  labor-time  checks  ("guilders"),  though  the 
pay  may  not  be  equal  either  as  between  different  guilds  or  as  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  guild.  Consumable  goods  will  be 
purchased  (for  labor-time  checks)  by  the  guild  members  in 
severalty,  the  price  being  proportionate  to  labor  cost  (in 
"guilders")  per  unit  of  product,  including  the  "guilders"  cost 
of  materials  and  equipment.  The  guilds  will  be  democratically 
governed  and  inter-guild  disputes  will  be  settled  by  a  congress  of 
all  the  guilds.  The  prime  advantage  of  this  scheme,  from  which 
all  other  gains  are  deduced,  is  the  abolition  of  rent,  interest,  and 
profits.   Labor  will  receive  its  full  product. 

Alongside  the  guilds  will  exist  various  voluntary  associations 
for  aesthetic,  recreational,  scientific,  and  religious  purposes.  More- 
over— and  here  the  authors  break  with  syndicalism — the  state  will 
remain  not  merely  alongside  but  above  the  guilds,  to  perform  the 
functions  of  national  defense,  foreign  relations,  police  and  civil 
education.  Government  will  be  supported  by  some  sort  of  levy 
upon  the  guilds. 
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Space  does  not  permit  a  description  of  the  interesting  methods 
by  which  "wagery*'  (capitalism)  is  to  be  overthrown  and  the 
new  order  instituted.  But  the  authors  counsel  direct  action  and 
have  no  patience  with  politics.  No  epithets  are  too  opprobrious 
for  the  Fabians  and  the  I.L.P.;  they  are  ^^he  negation  and  the 
defeat  of  socialism"  (p.  9)  ;  their  leaders  are  quack  doctors,  "pre- 
scribing political  pills  for  economic  earthquakes''  (p.  71)  ;  their 
parliamentarians  are  traitors  compared  with  whom  "Bazaine  of 
Metz  was  a  demigod"  (p.  139). 

The  authors  vehemently  deny  that  their  scheme  is  Utopian 
(preface  and  pp.  187,  281);  "guild  socialism"  is  put  forward 
as  both  feasible  and  historically  necessary.  That  such  a  system 
would  not  work,  if  once  fairly  set  going,  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
much  assurance.  That  it  is  "against  political  economy"  is  be- 
side the  point.  For  orthodox  economics,  at  the  hands  of  its  best 
teachers,  professes  to  be  no  more  than  an  analysis  of  capitalism; 
its  deliverances  afford  no  criterion  of  any  different  mode  of  eco- 
nomic life.  But  the  growth  of  institutions,  trade  union  or  other, 
is  a  cumulative  sequence  of  habituation.  Each  successive  step 
is  taken  in  response  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  with  little 
regard  to  any  preconceived  program;  each  step  is  conditioned 
by  existing  circumstances  as  well  as  ideals  and  each  step  modifies 
the  ideals  as  well  as  the  circumstances  which  condition  the  next 
move.  Wherefore  every  far-reaching  scheme  of  social  recon- 
struction is  Utopian  and  all  Utopias  are  foredoomed  to  failure. 

It  would  be  easy,  did  space  allow,  to  multiply  misstatements 
of  fact  and  inconsistencies  of  reasoning.  Thus  it  is  postulated 
throughout  that  state  socialism  entails  the  continuance  of  ex- 
ploitation under  the  guise  of  full  compensation  to  the  present 
owners  of  industry  (ch.  4).  Surely,  complete  or  partial  expro- 
priation could  be  as  readily  executed  by  a  socialist  state  as  by  the 
national  guilds.  Again,  the  economic  interpretation  of  history 
is  handled  but  haltingly ;  it  is  repeatedly  asserted  that  "economic 
power  is  the  substance  and  political  power  the  shadow"  (pt.  I, 
chs.  7  and  8),  yet  the  stability  of  economic  organization  is  made 
to  depend  upon  its  consonance  with  ethical  ideals  (pt.  11,  ch.  1). 
Logically,  indeed,  the  structure  is  weak  throughout.  Assertion 
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Where  and  Why  PtLblic  Ownership  has  Failed.  By  Yves  Guyot. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  H.  F.  Baker.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.   1914.   Pp.  ix,  459.  $1.50.) 

M.  Guyot's  book  is  an  inductive  study  of  government  ownership 
and  operation.  He  draws  on  the  special  studies  of  many  writers 
dealing  with  various  experiments  in  government  operation  and  also, 
to  some  extent,  on  his  own  practical  experience  in  public  affairs. 

Compulsion,  bribery,  and  instinct  for  personal  gain  are  asserted 
to  have  so  far  been  the  three  mainsprings  for  human  (economic) 
action.  The  motive  for  a  private  undertaking  is  gain  and  the  test 
is  gain  or  loss.  The  motive  for  public  undertakings  is  political  or 
administrative  influence  for  those  who  promote  them.  For  the 
promoters  of  public  undertakings  there  is  no  material  penalty  and 
not  often  any  moral  penalty  in  case  of  failure.  In  a  chapter  on 
Bookkeeping  in  State  and  Municipal  Trading  Enterprises,  it  is 
contended  that  almost  never  is  the  data  provided  sufficient  to  de- 
termine exactly  the  profits  or  losses. 

The  Belgian  state  railways,  the  Prussian  railroads,  the  state 
railways  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  of  Italy,  of  Switzerland,  of  New 
Zealand,  and  of  France  are  dealt  with  in  separate  chapters.  Then 
comes  a  discussion  of  gas,  electricity,  and  tramways,  of  fiscal 
monopolies,  etc.  The  profits  realized  by  some  of  these  fiscal  mo- 
nopolies are  shown  to  be  considerable  only  because  goods  of  poor 
quality  are  sold  at  high  prices.  The  conclusion  of  a  chapter  on 
Public  versus  Private  Enterprise  is : 

When  political  or  administrative  bodies,  whether  states  or  munici- 
palities, operate,  they  are  regulating  themselves.  This  is  a  sufficient 
reason  in  itself  for  the  suppression  of  all  public  trading  operations, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  there  he  a  distinct  separation  between  the 
forces  of  operation  and  regulation. 

Industrial  operation  is  inherently  adapted  to  private  enterprise. 
Industrial  control  is  tjie  corresponding  function  of  states  and  munici- 
palities. 

The  lack  of  safety  on  French  government  railroads  and  even  on 
government  railroads  of  other  countries,  such  as  Prussia,  is  statis- 
tically compared  with  the  relative  safety  to  passengers  on  the  lines 
of  the  French  private  companies.  Other  signs  of  government  in- 
efficiency are  indicated  in  the  case  of  the  telephone,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  tobacco  monopoly. 

M.  Guyot  has  written  a  most  illiuninating  and  withal  an  inter- 
esting book,  full  of  forceful  arguments  and  pungent  comment.  Yet 
perhaps  the  arguments  presented  would  carry  still  greater  weight 
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if  some  attention  were  devoted  to  the  injustice,  mistakes,  and  not 
infrequent  dishonesty  in  private  undertakings  and  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  reform  by  means  of  public  regulation  alone. 

H.  G.  Beown. 

NEW  BOOKS 

Clark,  J.  B.  Social  justice  without  sociMstn.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin.    1914.    Pp.  49.  50c.) 

It  is  in  thorough  and  far-reaching  social  reform  rather  than  in  a 
revolutionary  transformation  of  society  that  Professor  Clark  sees  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  ideals  of  social  justice  for  the  world  of 
the  future.  Monopoly  in  any  form  is  likely  to  be  hostile  to  im- 
provement, public  monopoly  ino  less  than  private.  Socialism,  in 
putting  an  end  to  industrial  competition,  would  thereby  be  likely  to 
discourage  technical  progress,  so  that  with  increasing  population 
poverty  and  its  accompanying  evils  might  become  worse  than  at 
present.  The  recognition  of  an  evil  describes  a  possible  reform, 
and  each  real  reform  accomplished  is  a  step  toward  social  justice. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  aU  possible  reforms  are  the  regulation 
of  monopoly  and  a  change  in  the  mode  of  adjusting  wages. 

G.  L.  Arner. 

Mills,  H.  £.  Socialism;  outline  for  reading  and  study,  (Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.:  H.  £.  Mills.   1914.   Pp.40.  50c.) 

Redfern,  p.  The  story  of  the  C.  W.  S.  The  jubilee  history  of  the 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  Limited,  1868'ldl8.  (Manchester: 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  Ltd.  N.d.   Pp.  viii,  489.  8s.  6d.) 

This  volume  "presupposes  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  coopera- 
tive store  movement  in  England  and  Wales"  and  is  what  it  purports 
to  be — a  story  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society.  It  is  primarily 
a  record  of  events  with  a  few  of  the  principles  of  cooperation  in- 
cluded. The  numerous  activities  and  undertakings  of  the  C.  W.  S. 
are  chronicled.  The  conception,  plans,  operations,  and  the  success 
or  failure  in  practice  of  all  the  leading  industries  are  given  in  detaiL 
The  time  covered  is  long,  the  field  is  large,  and  the  detail  supplied 
is  so  great  that  the  narrative  moves  slowly  and,  for  those  not 
familiar  with  the  local  and  personal  side,  is  at  times  dull  and  un- 
interesting. Each  particular  incident  is  interesting  in  itself  but  a 
general  narrative  made  up  of  particular  incidents  all  of  about 
equal  importance  does  not  hold  complete  attention  through  over 
400  pages  of  rather  close  type. 

The  reader  does  not  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  movement. 
His  vision  is  obscured  mainly  by  too  many  details  and  occasionally 
by  irrelevant  material. 

The  book  contains  much  of  local  interest.  It  will  be  more  eagerly 
read  by  Englishmen  than  by  Americans.  In  America  we  are  more 
anxious  to  know  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  codperation 
and  the  methods  and  means  of  bringing  it  about  than  the  detailed 
history. 
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The  book  contains  an  appendix  of  some  50  pages  which  includes 
a  biographical  index^  statistical  tables  showing  the  progress  of  the 
movement^  the  first  plans  of  the  C.  W.  S.^  chronological  index  of 
principal  events^  and  other  details  of  less  importance. 


Sparoo,  J.   Socialism  and  motherhood.    (New  York:  Huebsch.  1914. 
Pp.  128.  60c) 

This  little  volume^  written  in  the  author's  most  poetic  style^  is  a 
plea  for  the  protection  of  motherhood  from  the  perils  of  poverty 
and  from  the  grind  of  the  industrial  system.  Mr.  Spargo  sees  in 
socialism  the  only  relief  for  the  mothers  of  the  working  class, 
the  only  chance  for  equality  of  opportunity  for  every  child,  and 
the  only  hope  of  world  peace.  The  ancient  argument  that  socialism 
would  destroy  private  family  life  and  establish  "free  love"  is 
discussed  at  length  and  refuted.  G.  L.  A. 


Grwndriss  der  Statistik.  By  Cabl  Ballod.  (Berlin;  J.  Gutten- 
tag.   191S.   Pp.  S48.   9.60  M.) 

The  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  more  ambitious  than  its 
contents  justify.  The  volume  was  intended  primarily  as  a  compila- 
tion of  materials  for  the  collateral  use  of  students  of  statistics; 
but  the  author  expresses  the  hope  that  the  book  will  be  useful,  for 
reference  purposes,  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  It  is  true  that 
the  data  are  in  most  cases  presented  for  series  of  years  in  a  manner 
not  available  in  most  yearbooks  or  almanacs.  The  author's  de- 
sire to  keep  the  book  within  the  limits  of  a  convenient  size  and  a 
moderate  price,  however,  caused  him  to  omit  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial at  his  disposal  and,  more  regrettable  still,  to  omit  most  of 
the  references  to  the  sources  of  the  statistics  presented.  The  lat- 
ter omission  would,  in  the  reviewer's  judgment,  seriously  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  book  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  work  consists  of  an  eight-page  introduction  dealing  with 
the  essence  and  the  concept  of  statistics,  and  of  five  parts  of  un- 
equal length  treating,  respectively,  of  statistics  of  population, 
industry  (including  agriculture),  fmance,  commerce,  and  miscel- 
laneous subjects.  More  than  one  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
industrial  and  agricultural  statistics. 

The  author  is  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who  consider  statistics 
as  merely  a  method.   He  says : 

The  object  of  statistics  is  to  find  scientifically  unobjectionable  meth- 
ods and  to  group  in  a  scientific  manner  the  data  obtained  by  a  syste- 
matic observation  of  the  masses,  so  as  to  bring  out,  so  far  as  possible 
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to  the  human  mind>  the  causal  relationship  existing  between  different 
phenomena. 

The  author  is  very  emphatic  in  insisting  on  the  importance  of 
the  original  schedules  which  are  the  raw  material  of  statistics ;  he 
believes,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  sceptics,  that  there  is 
only  one  truth  in  statistics. 

As  far  as  the  reviewer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  data  are 
carefully  collected  and  accurate,  although  the  population  figures 
for  the  United  States  in  1910  are  probably  derived  from  prelimi- 
nary announcements  and  do  not  fully  agree  with  those  published 
in  the  final  report  of  the  thirteenth  census. 

On  the  value  and  importance  of  machine  methods  of  tabulation 
the  author  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  informed.  He  states  (p.  18) 
that  mechanical  methods  of  tabulation  have  added  nothing  to  the 
accuracy  and  but  little  to  the  cheapness  of  statistical  work.  Ap- 
parently he  does  not  know  of  the  important  check  on  figures  that 
is  called  machine  verification ;  and  he  does  not  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  elaborate  cross-classifications  presented  in  recent  statisti- 
cal publications  would  have  been  impossible,  except  at  prohibitive 
cost,  were  it  not  for  the  tabulating  machines. 


BowLET,  A.  L.  An  elementary  manual  of  statistics.  (New  York: 
Scribner.    1914.    Pp.  215.  $2.) 

Brinton,  W.  C.   Graphic  methods  for  presenting  facts,    (New  York: 
Engg.    Mag.    1914.    Pp.  xii,  871.  $4.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Burn,  J.  Vital  statistics  explained,  (London:  Constable.  1914. 
Pp.  150.  48.) 

Herbst,  R.  Die  Methoden  der  deutschen  Arbeitslosenstatistik, 
(Leipzig:  Tenbner.    1914.  5  M.) 

Krause,  a.  Statistische  Geographic,  Tabellen  aus  alien  Gebieten 
der  physikalischen  und  politischen  Erdhunde,  Uber  Verkehrswes^, 
Handel  und  Gewerbe,  Heer  und  Marine.  (Leipzig:  Bomer.  1914. 
Pp.  146.  8M.) 

VON  Mayr,  G.  Statistik  und  Gesellschaftslehre.  I.  Theoretische 
Statistik.    Second  edition  revised.    (Tiibingen:  Mohr.   1914.  9  M.) 

MoRTARA,  G.  Tavole  di  mortality  secondo  le  cause  di  morte,  per  la 
popolazione  italiana  1901-1910.    (Rome:  Cecchini.    1914.   Pp.  79.) 

Papworth,  L.      and  Zimmerman,  D.  M,    The  occupations  of  women 
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according  to  the  census  of  England  and  Wales  1911.  (London: 
Women's  Industrial  Council.    1914.    Pp.  41.  6d.) 

ScHRBFFLBR,  R.  B.  Department  store  statistics  with  the  aid  of  the 
slide  rule.    (Chicago:  R.  B.  Shreffler.    1914.    Pp.  140,  illus.  $5.) 

Births,  deaths  and  marriages,  England  and  Wales.  Supplement  to 
the  seventy-fifth  annual  report  of  registrar-general  for  1911.  Part  I. 
Life  tables.    Cd.  7512.    (London:  King.    1914.  9d.) 

The  official  year  book  of  New  South  Wales,  1913.  (Sydney:  J.  B. 
Triyett,  Government  Statistician.    1914.    Pp.  1045.  2s.  6d.) 

The  statistical  year  book  of  Quebec.  (Quebec:  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Pp.  468.) 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  den  Preussischen  Stoat.  XI.  Jahrgang. 
(Berlin:  Kgl.  pr.  stat  Landesamt.  1914.    Pp.  693.    1.60  M.) 

Oesterreichische  Statistik.  II.  Kriminalstatistik.  (Viekina:  Gerold. 
1914.    Pp.  7,  889.   10.50  M.) 


DOCUMENTS,  REPORTS,  AND  LEGISLATION 
Industries  and  Commerce 

Thb  Lumber  Ikdustrt.  An  eztensive  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion of  The  Lumber  Industry  has  been  made  by  the  Onited  States 
Bureau  of  Corporations.  Part  I,  covering  Standing  Timber  (Washing- 
ton, 1913,  pp.  zxiii,  301) ;  parts  II  and  III  on  Concentration  of  Timber 
Ownership  in  Important  Selected  Regions  and  Land  Holdings  of 
Large  Timber  Owners  (1914,  pp.  xx,  264,  with  8  ownership  maps); 
and  part  IV  on  Conditions  in  Production  and  Wholesale  Distribution 
Including  Wholesale  Prices  (1914,  pp.  zxi,  933)  have  been  published. 
A  subsequent  part  will  treat  of  the  retail  side  of  the  industry. 

The  investigation  up<m  which  this  report  is  based  was  conducted 
in  response  to  certain  Senate  and  House  resolutions  directing  that 
information  be  obtained  on  "the  causes  of  the  high  prices  of  lumber, 
and  whether  or  not  those  high  prices  have  resulted  from  any  contract, 
agreement,  or  combination  in  restraint  of  commerce." 

At  its  inception  the  investigation  indicated  that  the  control  of 
standing  timber  meant  the  control  of  the  whole  lumber  industry  and 
hence  the  fixation  of  prices.  Because  of  the  lack  of  any  reliable 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  timber  in  the  United  States  or  of 
data  concerning  its  ownership,  the  bureau  found  it  necessary  to  cover 
these  points  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  movement  of 
lumber  prices,  the  price  agreements  among  dealers,  the  nature  of  the 
business  of  manufacturing  lumber  and  the  analysis  of  the  economies  of 
large-scale  production. 

The  foremost  facts  shown  and  conclusions  drawn  are: 

(1)  "The  remaining  supply  of  standing  timber  in  continental  United 
States  (excluding  Alaska)  is  now  about  2,800  billion  board  feet,  of 
which  about  2,200  billion  is  privately  owned"  (pt  I,  p.  1).  "The 
present  annual  growth  is  estimated  by  the  Forest  Service  at  only 
about  one-third  the  annual  cut"  (pt.  I,  p.  5).  Without  aUowance 
for  new  growth  or  increase  In  consumption  the  bureau's  total  for  all 
timber  in  the  United  States  would  represent  about  55  years'  supply 
and  that  for  privately  owned  timber  alone  only  44  years'  supply 


(2)  "From  1897  to  1907  there  was  a  remarkable  advance  in  lumber 
prices.  This  advance  ranged  from  80  to  200  per  cent,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  wood  and  the  grade  of  lumber"  (pt.  IV,  p.  xvili). 

(3)  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  increase  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  "lumber  agrees  with  other  commodities  In  reflectilig  the  de- 
preciation of  gold"  (pt  I,  p.  180). 


(pt.  I,  p.  7). 
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(4)  A  part  of  the  advance  "was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  concerted 
efforts  of  lumber  manufacturers.  During  this  period  and  since^  the 
lumbermen  through  their  associations  and  otherwise  were  industriously 
acting  in  concert  to  maintain  or  to  raise  prices.  They  issued  uniform 
price  lists  and  endeavored  to  maintain  them  and^  to  make  it  easier 
to  secure  the  prices  agreed  upon,  they  often  agreed  to  curtail  the 
output  of  their  mills"  (pt.  IV,  p.  xviii).  Much  evidence  is  presented 
in  part  IV  of  agreements  among  lumber  manufacturers  to  maintain 
prices  and  curtail  production.  These  agreements  are  almost  exclusively 
of  an  informal  nature  without  penalty  for  failure  to  keep  the  agree- 
ment. In  some  cases  selling  agencies  were  formed  to  handle  the  pro- 
duct of  several  mills.  There  is  cooperation  between  these  agencies 
in  maintaining  prices  and  apportioning  orders  (pt.  IV,  p.  469). 

(5)  The  advance  in  the  price  of  standing  timber  has  been  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  finished  lumber.  "That  the  increase  has 
been  nothing  less  than  enormous  is  recognized  by  the  men  most 
familiar  with  the  business"  (pt.  I,  p.  25).  For  instance,  identical 
tracts  of  timber  in  Mississippi  changed  hands  at  $10,000  in  1897, 
at  $124,000  in  1907;  in  Wisconsin  at  $1.25  to  $3.00  per  acre  in 
1894  and  at  $30  in  1908;  in  Idaho  at  $240,000  in  1901  and  $2,500,000 
in  1909;  in  Oregon  at  $24,000  in  1892  and  $460,000  in  1907  (pt.  I, 
p.  26). 

(6)  It  is  not  the  manufacturers  of  lumber,  at  such,  who  have 
dominated  the  industry,  brought  about  the  increase  of  lumber  prices, 
and  absorbed  the  large  profits.  All  the  economies  from  large-scale 
production  are  secured  by  plants  of  moderate  sise,  cutting  under 
25,000,000  feet  a  year. 

If  a  single  interest  wishes  to  cut  a  large  amount  of  timber,  it  is  apt  to 
build  two  or  half  a  dozen  mills,  rather  than  one  of  extraordinary  sise. 
Bxcept  in  the  few  localities  where  cheap  and  extensive  water  transportation 
makes  it  possible  to  establish  a  market  for  logs,  large  mills  have  followed 
large  holdings;  the  large  holdings  have  not  arisen  from  any  advantage  of 
large  mills  (pt.  I,  p.  36). 

Therefore,  in  any  consideration  of  what  tendencies  exist  toward  a  unified 
control  of  the  lumber  business,  the  fundamental  point  Is  the  extent  of  the 
tendency  toward  a  unified  control  of  the  standing  timber.  Any  combina- 
tion elsewhere  would  be  wholly  under  the  domination  of  a  combination 
here  .  .  .  (pt.  I,  p.  41). 

(7)  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  ownership  of  timber  in  three 
regions  (Pacific-Northwest,  Southern  Pine  Region,  and  Lake  States) 
covering  80  per  cent  of  the  privately  owned  standing  timber  revealed 
remarkable  concentration  of  ownership.    Owners  are  defined  thus: 
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''Wherever  the  Bureau  secured  information  showing  that  the  same 
interest  owned  half  or  more  of  the  stock  of  two  or  more  owners  of 
record^  these  holdings  were  combined  and  counted  as  one"  (pt.  p«14). 
In  the  investigation  area  it  was  found  that  (pt.  I.>  p.  12) : 

3  holders  own  oyer  %  of  timber  privately  owned 

8    -        «*  nearly  *  *• 

92  "  over  J4  •*  •* 
i8    •*        •*  nearly  J4  •* 

19$  it        U  y^U  U  «  « 

The  largest  three  holders  are  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  (105.6 
billion  feet),  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  (95.7  billion  feet), 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  (36.2  billion  feet). 

The  figures  quoted  above  understate  the  degree  of  concentration 
in  ownership  for  three  reasons:  First,  there  are  numerous  interrela- 
tions between  timber  holding  corporations  not  amounting  to  control. 
Thus  various  timber  companies,  other  than  railroads,  more  or  less 
closely  associated  with  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company,  own 
291.9  billions  of  board  feet  (pt.  I,  p.  101-2).  Second,  "the  large 
holders  control  great  quantities  of  timber  land  which  they  do  not 
actually  own."  Third,  "the  large  holdings,  generally  speaking,  are 
of  better  quality  than  the  small"  (pt  I,  p.  95).  Maps  of  the  large 
timber  and  land  holdings  are  presented  in  parts  II  and  III. 

(8)  The  large  holders  are  speculative  holders.  For  instance,  "the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  are  not  cutting  any  timber, 
and  the  logging  operations  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company 
are  small  compared  with  its  holding"  (pt.  I,  p.  100). 

(9)  The  public  land  policy  of  the  federal  government  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  present  concentration  of  timber  ownership. 
The  great  railroad  land  grants,  cash  sales,  forest  lieu  legislation 
and  the  homestead,  timber  and  stone  laws  are  contributing  factors. 
The  largest  three  timber  holdings  in  the  United  States  originated 
from  railroad  land  grants.  For  instance,  in  the  heavily  timbered 
section  between  Sacramento  and  Portland,  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
palny  is  the  dominating  owner  of  a  strip  680  miles  long  by  60  miles 
wide. 

The  report  on  The  Lumber  Industry  is  an  excellent  piece  of  scientific 
work.  The  investigations  were  thorou^,  the  data  carefully  analyzed, 
the  statistical  method  sound,  the  prices  collected  with  unusual  care  from 
actual  invoices,  and  the  discussion  of  the  economic  principles  involved  is 
reliable  and  well  written.  The  facts  set  forth  do,  indeed  "clearly  point 
to  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  national  forests, 
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and^  furthermore,  suggest  the  desirability  of  the  extension  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  national  forest  policy  to  such  pnblidy  owned 
timber  as  now  stands  on  lands  outside  of  those  reserres,  including  the 
forests  of  Alaska,  possibly  by  bringing  such  lands  within  national  forest 
limits  (pt  I,  p.  271)." 

Wabkbn  M.  Persons. 

Colorado  College. 

Thb  Nbw  York  Dbpartmbnt  of  Foods  and  Markets.  The  state 
of  New  YoA  has  perhaps  taken  the  lead  in  responding  to  the  public 
demand  for  legislation  to  improve  the  present  system  of  marketing 
farm  products.  Within  the  past  few  months  it  has  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  the  organisation  of  oodperatiye  associations,  one  to 
regulate  the  handling  of  farm  products  on  commission,  (me  to  stan- 
dardise the  grades  of  apples,  and  (in  April,  1914)  one  to  establish 
a  department  of  foods  and  markets.  The  head  of  this  department 
is  to  be  known  as  the  commissioner  of  foods  and  markets;  he  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  six  years;  is  to  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  $6000;  and  to  have  general  powers  and  duties 
as  follows:  To  investigate  the  cost  of  food  production  and  marketing; 
to  aid  in  the  organisation  of  codperative  societies;  to  hear  complaints 
and  suggestions  and  to  obtain  testimony,  for  which  purpose  he  is  given 
the  power  to  issue  subpoenas  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  to 
assist  in  the  location  and  establishment  of  cooperative  markets;  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  packing,  grading,  storage,  and  sale  of  all 
food-stuffs;  and  to  establish  auction  markets  at  such  points  in  the  state 
as  may  seem  advisable. 

In  connection  with  auction  markets,  the  law  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  licensed  auctioneers,  who  shall  receive  goods  on  consign- 
ment direct  from  farmers  and  other  shippers.  The  fees  to  be  charged 
by  the  auctioneers  for  their  services  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner 
of  foods  and  markets,  and  an  additional  conunission  of  3  per  cent 
is  to  be  levied  on  all  products  sold,  such  sums  to  be  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  and  applied  to  the  support  of  the  department.  The 
department  is  given  power  to  employ  men  to  inspect  and  determine 
the  grade  and  condition  of  farm  products,  and  is  further  charged 
with  the  publication  of  a  daily  bulletin,  which  shaU  set  forth  quotations 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  state.  The  law  also  provides  for  the 
issue  of  bulletins  containing  information  about  standardisation,  pack- 
ing, and  transportation,  and  lists  of  names  and  addresses  of  producers 
and  consignors  so  that  buyers  may  know  where  to  obtain  various 
products. 
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Governor  Glynn  appointed  as  commissioner  of  foods  and  markets^ 
Mr.  John  J.  Dillon^  the  publisher  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  an  in- 
fluential farm  paper  which  has  been  prominent  in  aroosing  interest 
in  the  problem  of  marketing  and  in  the  framing  and  passage  of 
the  law  in  question.  The  commissioner  has  his  offices  in  New  YoA 
City  and  has  begun  to  organise  the  work. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  just  how  valuable  or  successful  this  depart- 
ment will  be  in  dealing  with  the  marketing  problem.  But  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  framers  of  the  law  had  an  inadequate  cour 
ception  of  the  present  organisation  of  mari^eting  and  of  the 
possibilities  and  methods  for  its  improvement. 

The  provision  for  the  establishment  of  auction  markets  was  made 
without  any  study  of  the  efficiency^  methods^  or  limitations  of  the 
auction  markets  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities.  In  New 
York  the  auction  companies  handle  California  and  Florida  citrus 
fruits  and  California  deciduous  fruits,  a  few  Northwestern  box  apples^ 
and  imported  citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  grapes,  and  bananas.  There 
is  also  one  auction  company  attempting  to  sell  live  poultry  but  its 
ultimate  success  is  problematical  Numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  sell  at  auction  other  com- 
modities than  those  enumerated,  but  they  have  always  failed.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  auction  method  both  here 
and  abroad  will  be  made  before  the  commission  attempts  the  establish- 
ment of  auction  markets,  which  mig^t  be  doomed  to  failure. 

The  publication  of  a  daily  bulletin  with  price  quotations  might 
easily  be  made  a  serviceable  thing,  but  here  again  there  Is  no  intima* 
tion  as  to  how  these  quotations  shall  be  arrived  at.  Shall  they  be 
obtained  independently  by  representatives  of  the  state,  or  shall  the 
present  quotations  obtained  by  expert  mari^et  reporters  be  used  in 
this  bulletin?  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present 
quotations  are  spread  broadcast  both  in  the  daily  papers  and  by 
means  of  daily  sheets  sent  out  by  wholesale  produce  dealers. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  law,  published  in 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  it  appears  that  the  recently  appointed  com- 
missioner probably  has  too  optimistic  a  view  of  the  possible  achieve- 
ments. Too  much  faith  is  placed  in  public  markets,  direct  market- 
ing, and  wholesale  terminal  markets  as  correctives  of  the  present 
system.  The  commission  has  begun  its  work  by  devoting  its 
energies  to  the  establishment  of  a  cooperatively  owned  terminal 
market  on  the  West  Side  in  New  York  City.  Adequate  information 
as  to  the  need  of  such  a  market  and  possible  savings  In  mariketlng 
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costs  do  not  appear  to  be  at  hand.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  been 
claiming  for  some  time  that  the  farmer  receives  only  35  per  cent  of 
the  price  finally  paid  for  his  products.  This  statement  is  extremely 
misleading^  not  to  say  incorrect.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  great  staple  farm  products,  such  as  grain,  live-stock, 
butter,  and  eggs,  are  marketed  with  a  hjgh  degree  of  efficiency  and 
on  comparatively  narrow  margins. 

Not  until  it  is  realised  that  on  the  whole  the  marketing  machinery 
is  highly  efficient,  and  that  the  various  middlemen  perform  necessary 
functions,  can  the  marketing  problem  be  attacked  in  a  safe  and  sane 
manner. 

L.  D.  H,  Weld. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  de- 
votes Bulletin  No.  174  to  The  Story  of  Cotton.  Its  History  and 
National  and  International  Importance  (Washington,  pp.  526-587). 
There  are  charts  showing  the  world's  production  of  commercial  cotton 
by  countries,  cotton  yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States,  the  average 
price  per  pound  since  1890,  the  value  of  crude  cotton  seed  products, 
the  value  of  exports  and  imports,  and  also  a  rough  map  showing  the 
spread  of  cotton  boll  weevil. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  under 
date  of  September  8,  1914,  made  a  report  on  Government  Ownership 
and  Operation  of  Merchant  Vessels  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
United  States.  (Washington,  H.  Rept.  No.  1149,  63  Cong.,  2  Sess., 
pp.  15).   This  contains  the  majority  and  minority  views. 

In  Bulletin  128  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Supply  and  Dis^ 
tribution  of  Cotton  for  the  Tear  Ending  August  SI,  19H  (Washington, 
1914,  pp.  30)  it  is  noted  that  henceforth  instead  of  two  annual  reports 
on  cotton,  one  published  in  June  and  the  other  in  October,  there  will 
be  but  one  report;  and  in  this  will  be  included  full  statistics  for 
the  production,  supply,  and  distribution  of  cotton. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures 
of  Massachusetts  for  1913  (Boston,  Bureuu  of  Statistics,  1914,  pp. 
127)  contains  diagrams  showing  Massachusett's  leadership  in  various 
industries,  the  value  of  products,  the  value  added  by  manufacture, 
and  unemployment  and  wages. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Maine  has  prepared 
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a  Directory  of  the  Manufacturing  Industries  of  Maine  (Augusta^ 
1914,  pp.  130). 

Circular  No.  175  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  deals  with  Economic  Factors  in  Cattle  Feeding 
(by  H.  W.  Mumford  and  L.  D.  Hall),  more  particularly  with  cattle 
feeding  conditions  in  the  corn  belt.  There  are  seven  corn-surplus 
states,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  This 
is  a  continuation  of  studies  made  in  Circular  No.  169. 

Circular  No.  177  of  the  same  experiment  station  is  entitled  The 
Relation  between  Yields  and  Prices,  by  £.  Davenport  (pp.  8). 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  the  Effect 
of  the  War  otn  the  Supply  of  Investment  Capital  (pp.  44). 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Conunerce  of  Canada  has  published 
a  pamphlet  on  Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  by  R.  Magill  (Ottawa, 
pp.  64).  This  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  methods  of  handling  grain 
in  western  Canada  in  so  far  as  these  methods  are  the  subject-matter 
of  legislation.  Interesting  photographs  clearly  illustrate  the  opera- 
tions of  this  industry — the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  sampling,  grading, 
and  storage  in  elevators. 

The  Full  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  (Victoria,  1914,  pp.  398)  contains 
maps  and  charts  and  a  large  amount  of  source  material  in  regard 
to  the  agricultural  development  of  this  province.  Of  special  importance 
is  the  section  devoted  to  marketing  cooperation  and  agricultural  credit 
(p.  123),  in  which  a  survey  is  made  of  experiments  and  institutions 
tried  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 


The  First  Report  of  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
On  June  30,  1913,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  passed  an  act  establish- 
ing a  state  public  utilities  commission,^  and  delegating  to  it  the 
supervision  and  regulation  of  all  public  utilities  within  the  state. 
The  bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  upon  the  ground  that  the  city  should  not  be  deprived  of 
home  rule  in  regard  to  its  utilities.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  two  commissions,  one  for  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  another  to  have  supervision  of  all  other  utilities 
in  the  state,  but  this  effort  failed. 

'House  BiU  No.  907.  * 
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The  new  commission  was  established  on  January  I,  1914.  It  has 
wide  power  of  regolation^  and  is  to  control  the  aoooonts^  rates^ 
capitalisation^  and  service  of  all  utilities  under  its  jurisdiction.  It 
was  provided  that  the  terms  of  members  should  be  six  jears  and  the 
salary  $10^000  per  ancnum,  which  is  the  hi^est  salary  paid  by  any 
state  to  its  public  utility  commissioners,  with  the  exception  of  New 
York. 

The  first  report*  contains  orders  and  decisions  from  January  1, 
1914,  to  May  1,  1914.  It  is  of  particular  interest  because  of  some 
important  questions  therein  raised. 

That  the  conunission  intends  to  follow  die  policy  of  regarding  the 
municipal  utilities  as  monopolies  and  of  refusftig  to  encourage  com- 
petition would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  its  dedsira  in  the  case  of 
The  Macon  County  Telephone  Company  y.  The  Bethany  Mutual 
Telephone  Company.^  The  Bethany  company  applied  for  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity,  permitting  it  to  construct  and  operate 
a  telephone  exchange  in  territory  already  served  by  the  Macon 
County  company.    This  permission  the  commission  refused,  saying: 

The  p<dicy  of  this  commission  will  be  to  deny  all  applications  to  telephone 
companies  where  the  application  is  for  the  establishing  of  an  additional 
telephone  system  In  a  dty  or  village  where  a  telephone  system  is  already 
in  operation  and  Is  furnishing  adequate  service  at  reasonable  rates. 

This  decision,  however,  does  not  seem  to  go  as  far  as  the  policy 
of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric  Commission,  which  has  been 
to  refuse  approval  to  competitive  franchises  under  all  circumstances, 
on  the  principle  that  the  power  of  regulation  will  secure  adequate 
service  at  reasonable  rates,  and  that,  therefore,  competition  is  always 
unnecessary  and  undesirable.  The  Illinois  principle,  however,  is  an 
important  step  toward  the  recognition  of  the  essentially  monopolistic 
character  of  the  municipal  utilities. 

What  effect  the  creation  of  a  state  public  utility  commission  has 
upon  the  terms  of  franchises,  fixing  the  conditions  of  service  and  rates, 
previously  granted  by  municipalities  under  their  legal  powers  to 
make  such  grants,  is  an  important  problem  confronting  the  Illinois 
commission;  and  one  which  will  inevitably  arise  in  other  states.  In 
1907  the  city  of  Chicago  granted  franchises  to  its  street  railway 
companies,  to  expire  in  1927.  These  franchises  provide  for  what 
mi§^t  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  partnership  between  the  city  and 

*Order$  of  the  State  PubUe  UtiUtis$  CommUtian  of  the  State  of  IlUnoU, 
No.  I. 

*Page  97.  • 
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the  compaiiies^  the  city  to  receive  55  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts^ 
above  a  5  per  cent  return  to  capital.  It  was  provided  that  a  5-cent 
fare  should  be  charged^  and  the  properties  should  be  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  a  board  of  supervising  engineers  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  city  and  the  companies.  The  city  has  already 
obtained  some  $14^000,000  as  its  share  of  net  receipts. 

What  effect  the  establishment  of  the  new  state  commission  will 
have  upon  this  arrangement  between  Chicago  and  its  traction  com- 
panies is  as  yet  unknown*  The  city,  the  board  of  supervising 
engineers,  and  the  compafnies  have  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  creation  of  this  commission  will  not  affect  the  local  situation. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  law  it  appears  that  all  control  is  now  vested 
with  the  state  commission,  and  that,  therefore,  any  further  control 
by  the  city  is  illegal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
these  contracts  were  entered  into  by  the  city  when  it  possessed  the 
power  to  make  such  contracts,  and  that,  therefore,  the  conmiission 
cannot  assume  control  until  the  expiration  of  the  ordinances  in  1927. 

In  view  of  the  strong  home  rule  sentiment  which  prevails  in  Chicago, 
it  is  thou^t  likely  that  the  commission  will  endeavor  to  respect  the 
arrangement  existing  under  the  present  ordinances  as  long  as  possible. 
Thus  far  it  has  done  so.  It  has  made  no  orders  regarding  the  Chicago 
street  railway  companies  except  orders  pertaining  to  the  issuance 
of  securities.  That  the  city  will  deny  the  right  and  authority  of  the 
state  commission  to  assume  control  of  its  street  railways  is  indicated 
by  its  recent  action,  in  the  application  to  the  commission  of  the 
town  of  Berwyn  for  a  5-cent  street  car  fare  to  and  from  Chicago. 
In  this  case  the  city  of  Chicago,  through  its  corporation  counsel,  denied 
the  power  of  the  commission  to  make  such  a  requirement,  and  main- 
tained that  the  act  establishing  the  conmiission  was  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Illinois.  However,  the  commission  was  able  to  decide  upon 
the  applicatiim  of  the  town  of  Berwyn  without  passing  upon  these 
claims  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  But  the  matter  will  inevitably  come 
to  an  issue.  When  the  time  comes  no  one  can  predict  the  attitude 
of  the  courts. 

The  report  raises  one  question  regarding  capitalisation  which  is 
of  far-reaching  consequence.  The  commission  has  granted  its  approval 
of  the  issuance  of  securities,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
largely  for  the  construction  or  enlargement  of  properties  in  other 
states.  For  example,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company  was  authorised  to  issue  $80,000,000  of  bonds,  a  large  part 
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of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  additional 
tracks  branch  lines^  terminal  yards,  water  stations,  passenger  sta- 
tions, etc.,  in  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Michigan. 
These  bonds  were  passed  upon  by  the  commission  since  scmie  of  the 
property  against  which  the  bonds  were  to  be  issued  was  located 
within  the  state  of  Illinois.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 
mission presumably  was  within  its  legal  powers  in  passing  upon  the 
entire  issue.  The  new  laws  creating  public  utility  commissions  in 
many  other  states  authorise  the  commissions  to  pass  upon  all  securi- 
ties representing  ownership  in,  or  liens  against,  property  within  the 
state.  Even  though  an  issue  of  bonds  be  a  lien  against  property  in 
more  than  one  state,  it  would  appear  that  the  entire  issue  must  be 
approved  by  the  commission  representing  a  state  having  such  a  law. 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  Illinois  commission  has  proceeded. 

This  anomalous  situation  is  likely  soon  to  give  rise  to  trouble.  Under 
this  system,  or  lack  of  system,  it  may  be  that  a  utility  corporation 
will  be  required  to  secure  the  approval  of  two  or  more  state  com- 
missions before  making  an  issue  of  securities.  In  this  case  the  ap- 
proval granted  by  one  conmiission  might  be  denied  by  another,  or 
the  various  conunissions  might  be  ilnable  to  agree  as  to  the  amount 
of  securities  properly  issuable,  or  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the 
securities  should  be  sold.  It  might  prove  exceedingly  inconvenient 
to  a  corporation  to  divide  the  securities  into  several  issues,  each  issue 
to  be  secured  simply  by  the  property  within  a  particular  state;  and 
it  might  prove  difficult  to  sell  the  securities  thus  divided  if  the  entire 
property  were  an  operating  unit.  It  would  appear  that  the  only 
solution  is  federal  supervision  of  securities  in  the  case  of  utilities 
doing  an  interstate  business. 


University  of  Illiiiois. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  for  the 
Year  Ended  June  SO,  19H  (Washington,  1914,  pp.  47)  gives  a  review 
of  federal  supervision  over  corporations  beginning  with  a  suggestion 
made  by  Senator  Newlands  in  1899.  The  history  and  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  is  reviewed  and  the  functions  of  the  new 
federal  Trade  Commission  are  summarized.  The  Trade  Commission 
act  is  also  reprinted  as  well  as  the  new  act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies.  There  is  a  complete 
list  of  the  reports  issued  by  the  bureau  since  its  establishment 

From  the  secretary  of  state  of  Texas  has  been  received  Blue  Shy 
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Law:  Regulating  the  Sale  of  Stock  of  Corporatiom,  Both  Foreign  and 
Domeetic,  xtnth  Forms  (Austin,  1914,  pp.  57). 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio  has  published  A  Uniform 
Claieification  of  Accounts  for  Electric  Utilities,  Effective  January  1, 
1016  (Columbus,  1914,  pp.  112). 

The  Boston  City  Planning  Board  has  made  a  rei>ort  on  the  Larger 
Aspects  of  Passenger  Transportation  in  Metropolitan  Boston  (Bos- 
ton, City  Hall,  1914,  pp.  18,  map).  This  treats  of  Boston's  transpor- 
tation problem  from  three  points  of  view,  physical,  corporate,  and 
'financial.  The  physical  deals  with  needed  improvements  in  the  service ; 
the  corporate  covers  mutual  relations  of  the  various  public  service 
corporations;  and  the  financial,  the  method  of  paying  for  suggested 
improvements. 

Students  of  corporation  economics  will  find  interesting  data  in  the 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Service  upon  Inter- 
locking Control  of  Public  Utilities  in  the  City  of  Chicago  (Montague 
Ferry,  commissioner,  July  1,  1914,  pp.  99).  This  contains  a  chart 
showing  the  membership  of  various  persons  upon  the  directories  of 
the  several  Chicago  public  utility  commissions. 

A  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  president  of  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  of  Chicago,  on  Centralization  of  Power  Supply  (pp. 
45)  contains  interesting  illustrations  of  the  economics  derived  from 
consolidating  industrial  plants  engaged  in  furnishing  light  and  power. 
There  are  many  charts  and  tables  illustrating  the  development  of  the 
industry  under  consideration. 

Labor 

The  following  bulletins  have  been  received  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

No.  146,  Wages  and  Regularity  of  Employment  and  Standardization 
of  Piece  Rates  in  the  Dress  and  Waist  Industry:  New  York  City 
(Apr.  28,  1914,  pp.  818),  by  N.  I.  Stone. 

No.  150,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Cotton,  Woolen,  md 
SUk  Industries,  1907  to  191S  (May  11,  1914,  pp.  185). 

No.  151,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 
in  the  United  States,  1907  to  1912  (May  15,  1914,  pp.  550). 

No.  158,  Wages,  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Lumber,  Millwork,  and 
Furniture  Industries,  1907  to  191S  (May  21, 1914,  pp.  160). 

No.  154,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  and 
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Hosiery  and  Underwear  Industries,  1907  to  191S  (Maj  22^  1914^ 
pp.  131). 

No.  155,  Compensation  for  Accidents  to  Employees  of  the  United 
States.  Report  of  Operations  under  the  Act  of  May  SO,  1908  (Sept. 
17,  1914,  pp.  381). 

No.  160,  Hours,  Earnings  and  Conditions  of  Labor  of  Women  in 
Indiana  Mercantile  Establishments  and  Oarment  Factories  (Oct.  16, 
1914,  pp.  198),  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer  and  Frances  W.  Valentine. 
This  is  a  continnation  of  the  studies  on  women  in  industry. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
(pp.  101)  summarises  the  statistics  of  accidents  in  this  industry. 
During  the  past  year  more  than  8500  men  were  killed  and  more  than 
100,000  injured  in  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  of  the 
country.  One  half  of  the  fatalities  and  one  quarter  of  the  injuries 
are  regarded  as  easily  preventable.  The  director  makes  a  plea  for 
more  extended  investigations  on  the  part  of  the  federal  goyemment 
in  order  to  prevent  accidents. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
(Washington,  1914,  pp.  79)  contains  a  brief  analysis  of  the  testimony 
which  has  been  taken  by  this  commission,  arranged  under  topical 
headings.  Part  of  this  evidence  was  secured  at  public  hearings  and 
a  part  through  research  investigation. 

In  November,  1913,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  ordering  a  com- 
pilation of  Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating  to  Convict  Labor.  The 
results  of  this  inquiry  have  been  published  as  a  senate  document 
(Washington,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  494,  68  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  1914,  pp.  288). 
Difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  statistical  data,  as  no  funds 
were  provided  for  the  investigation. 

Bulletin  67  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  New  York  deals  with 
International  Trade  Union  Statistics  (pp.  24). 

The  Opinion  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  Minnesota  on  the  ConstitU" 
tionality  of  the  Minnestota  Minimum  Wage  Law  and  the  Decision 
of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  on  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Oregon 
Law  has  been  published  as  a  pamphlet  by  the  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  of  Minnesota  (pp.  32). 

The  Minimum  Wage  Commission  of  Massachusetts  has  published 
two  additional  bulletins:  No.  4  on  Wages  of  Women  in  the  Candy 
Factories  in  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1914,  pp.  87) ;  and  No.  5,  Wages 
of  Women  in  the  Laundries  in  Massachusetts  (pp.  41). 
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The  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  of  Illinois  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
on  Workmen's  Compen$ation  Act  and  Rules  of  Procedure  (Springfield, 
pp.  51).  This  has  a  summary  of  the  appropriations  which  have  been 
made  in  different  states  for  the  administration  of  compensation  bureaus. 
The  general  rules  of  the  Industrial  Board  are  given  and  also  tables 
of  compensation. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Commission  of  New  Jersey  has  published 
a  Tabulation  of  the  Causes  of  Accidents,  compiled  from  the  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  New  Jersey  (Trenton,  1914,  pp.  30). 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Insurance  Department 
of  Washington  for  1914  (Olympia,  1914,  pp.  125)  notes  that  ad- 
ministrative cost  is  decreasing.  It  is  believed  that  the  employers  are 
not  paying  any  more  than  they  were  formerly  paying  to  the  casualty 
companies  for  the  limited  protection  they  were  able  to  give  and  that 
the  injured  workmen  are  receiving  at  least  three  times  as  much  as 
under  the  former  system.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  reach  the  casual 
employer. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  (131  East  22d 
St.,  New  YoA)  has  published  Standards  for  Workmen's  Compensor 
tion  Laws,  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  standardise  and  make  uniform 
the  various  features  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  (pp.  IS). 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  of  New 
York,  1914  (Albany,  pp.  676)  is  devoted  primarily  to  a  wage  investi- 
gation which  was  undertaken  in  certain  industries,  more  particularly 
the  confectionary  and  paper  box  industries  in  New  York  City,  and 
to  the  recodification  of  the  labor  law.  A  long  appendix  of  more  than 
200  pages  on  the  minimum  wage  legislation,  by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews, 
is  included,  and  also  a  bibliography  of  about  25  pages  on  the  minimum 
wage  by  C.  C.  Williamson. 

Dr.  Frank  O'Hara,  associate  professor  of  economics  of  the  Catholic 
Universiiy  of  America,  Washington,  prepared  a  report  for  the  Oregon 
Committee  on  Seasonal  Unemployment,  Unemployment  in  Oregon.  Its 
Nature,  Extent,  amd  Remedies  (pp.  39). 

The  Fourth  Anniversary  Bulletin  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control  in  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  and  the  Dress  and  Waist  In- 
dustries, October  SI,  1910— October  SI,  19H  (81  Union  Sq.,  New 
York,  pp.  48),  is  an  optimistic  summary  of  the  work  of  this  board 
in  the  past  with  anticipations  as  to  the  future.  Charts  and  illustrations 
impress  upon  the  reader  the  problems  which  are  involved  and  some 
of  the  reform  work  which  has  been  accomplished. 
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Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 


The  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  of  New  YoA 
has  issued  its  twelfth  annual  edition  of  Trust  Companies  of  the  United 
States  (1914,  pp.  544).  Resources  of  trust  companies  increased  during 
iibe  past  year  $450,000,000.  A  digest  of  state  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  business  allowed  in  each  state  and  the  reserves 
required  by  law  are  given;  also  a  chart  showing  the  growth  in  number 
of  trust  companies  from  1885  to  1914.  No  other  publication  presents 
so  complete  a  report  of  this  phase  of  the  banking  business. 


National  Finance.  Two  portions  of  the  volume  on  Wealth,  Debt 
and  Taxation  in  preparation  by  the  federal  Census  Bureau,  similar 
to  the  volume  on  that  subject  for  1902,  have  been  published.  These 
are  National  and  State  Indebtedness  and  Funds  and  Investments, 
1870-1918  (Washington,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1914,  pp.  208)  and 
Taxation  and  Revenue  Systems  of  State  and  Local  Governments 
(Washington,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1914,  pp.  275).  The  first  men- 
tioned contains  a  classified  statement  of  the  federal  debt  by  years 
for  the  period  of  1894  to  1918;  a  summary  statement  of  the  debts 
and  funds  of  the  individual  states  in  1912  (or  1918);  a  summary 
statement  of  the  debts  and  funds  of  the  states  as  a  whole  for  the 
years  1870,  1880  and  1891-1918;  a  summary  statement  of  the  debt 
and  funds  of  each  state  by  years  for  1880  and  1890-1918,  accompanied 
by  a  descriptive  text;  and  a  statement  for  each  state,  for  the  period 
1898  to  1912  (or  1918),  giving  by  years  the  amount  of  each  issue 
of  bonds  and  the  investments  of  each  fund.  The  analyses  in  the 
summary  tables  are  extremely  limited  and  might  advantageously  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  a  summary  of  the  growth  of  different  classes 
of  indebtedness  and  funds,  and  a  grouping  of  geographical  divisions. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  states  at  the  latest  date  for  which 
figures  were  available  was  $422,796,525,  comprising  $864,886,427  in 
bonds,  $88,580,142  special  debt  to  public  trust  funds,  and  $19,429,956 
floating  debt.  The  debt  less  sinking  funds  was  $845,815,954.  If  we 
deduct  the  cash  in  funds  other  than  sinking  funds  the  net  debt  will 
be  about  $215,000,000.  This  figure  includes  $88,580,142  of  "special 
debt  to  public  trust  funds"  which  really  represents  nothing  but  an 
obligation  of  the  state  to  appropriate  for  certain  public  purposes  sums 
representing  the  estimated  interest  on  the  debt.  If  we  deduct  this 
amount  the  net  debt  will  stand  at  about  $186,500,000.    As  will 
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appear  below^  this  is  considerably  less  than  the  amount  of  income- 
producing  securities  held  by  the  states  in  public  trust  funds. 

The  per  capita  debt  less  sinking  funds  in  1915  was  $3.57  as  com- 
pared with  $9.15  in  1870,  $5.48  in  1880,  $5.57  in  1891,  $5.10  in 
1900,  and  $2.67  in  1909,  the  lowest  figure  recorded.  The  highest 
per  capita  figure  in  1915  was  that  for  Massachusetts,  $22.78.  About 
$14.50  of  this  amount,  however,  represents  contingent  debt  incurred 
on  behalf  of  local  bodies.  The  other  states  with  per  capita  figures 
over  $5  are  Arisona  ($15.28),  Virginia  ($10.46),  New  York  ($9.05), 
Rhode  Island  ($9.02),  Louisiana  ($7.89),  Nevada  ($6.70),  Con- 
necticut ($6.12),  Alabama  ($5.95),  Idaho  ($5.92),  Maryland  ($5.56), 
Tennessee  ($5.52).  In  thirteen  states  the  per  capita  figure  was  less 
than  $1,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the  sinking  fund  exceeds  the  debt. 

The  bonded  debt  in  1915  was  $564,856,426,  against  which  the  states 
held  sinking  funds  of  $76,680,571,  leaving  a  net  bonded  debt  of 
$288,155,856,  more  than  57  per  cent  of  which  was  represented  by 
the  debts  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  The  total  bonded  debt 
In  1870  was  $515,887,659.  It  steadily  decreased  until  1896  when  it 
was  $174,810,210.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  a  steady  increase, 
the  figure  for  1909  being  $251,146,175.  Between  1909  and  the  latest 
date  available,  a  period  of  three  years,  in  the  case  of  some  states, 
and  four  years  in  the  case  of  others,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
nearly  $114,000,000.  An  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  five 
states  are  responsible  for  $94,552,669  of  this  increase;  New  York, 
$68,472,000;  Massachusetts,  $7,614,500;  California,  $6,967,000;  Mary- 
land, $6,509,169;  Conecticut,  $1,190,000.  In  New  York  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  $46,407,000  in  canal  bonds  and  $25,000,000  in 
highway  bonds.  Approximately  half  of  the  increase  in  the  other  four 
states  is  accounted  for  by  the  issue  of  highway  bonds.  The  floating 
debt  of  the  states  also  increased  from  $10,007,912  to  $19,429,956 
during  the  same  period. 

The  funds  held  by  the  states  amounted  in  1915  to  $490,504,975, 
comprising  $156,975,610  in  cash  and  $555,529,565  in  securities.  If  we 
deduct  from  the  latter  figure  the  sinking  funds  and  the  special  debt 
obligations  to  trust  funds,  there  remains  $257,818,652  of  securities 
in  funds  the  income  of  which  is  available  for  meeting  state  expendi- 
tures. Over  $216,000,000  of  these  securities  are  held  in  common 
school  funds  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  in  funds  for 
collegiate  and  university  education.  Of  the  securities  in  the  common 
school  funds  $67,754,108  are  held  by  Texas  and  $22,658,581  by 
Minnesota.    South  Dakota's  common  school  fund  amounts  to  over 
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$10^000^000  and  eleven  other  states  (all^  with  the  exception  of  Mass- 
achusetts, New  York^  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana,  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi) have  funds  of  between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000^)00.  In 
1880  the  securities  in  funds  other  than  sinking  funds,  and  special 
debt  to  public  trust  funds,  amounted  to  $48,309,851.  The  most 
marked  increase  in  the  securities  in  such  funds  has  taken  place 
since  1900,  in  which  year  they  amounted  to  $105,876,212. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  evident  facts  which  can  be  gleaned 
from  this  report,  the  material  in  which  would  repay  careful  analysis. 

The  total  funded  debt  of  California  (p.  87)  is  given  as  $10,178,750 
instead  of  $10,178,250.  There  is  also  an  inconsistency  between  the 
amount  of  Virginia's  special  debt  to  public  trust  funds  as  stated  on 
pages  17  and  198.  An  explanation  of  this  inconsistency  may  be 
found  on  page  72. 

The  second  pamphlet,  on  Taxation  and  Revenue  SyHemi  of  State 
and  Local  QovemmentB,  follows  the  lines  of  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  1902  volume,  comprising  a  summary  of  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions  in  force  in  regard  to  state,  county,  and 
municipal  taxation  in  each  state.  The  report  does  not  cover  sources 
of  revenue  other  than  taxation,  as  the  main  title  might  seem  to 
indicate.  A  separate  paragraph,  it  is  true,  is  devoted  to  school  revenue 
in  each  state,  but  the  statements  vary  greatly  in  completeness.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Texas  it  is  stated  that  the  constitution  establishes  a 
permanent  school  fund  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  land 
and  from  other  sources,  and  the  interest  derived  therefrom  and  the 
school  taxes  make  up  the  available  school  fund,  but  from  the  state- 
ment in  connection  with  Minnesota  no  one  would  learn  that  there 
was  any  such  fund  although  the  first  pamphlet  shows  that  the  securities 
in  the  conunon  school  fund  in  that  state  amount  to  over  $22,000,000. 

As  it  is,  however,  the  report  contains  a  mass  of  information  not 
brought  together  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  taxation  systems  of  the 
states.  Unfortunately,  a  cursory  examination  of  the  portion  dealing 
with  Rhode  Islaind,  the  state  with  which  the  writer  is  most  familiar, 
does  not  tend  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  accuracy  in  details.  It  is 
stated  (p.  204)  that  no  shareholder  is  liable  to  taxation  on  shares 
held  in  any  corporation  within  or  without  the  state  when  the  corpora- 
tion is  taxed  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  its  property  and 
that,  when  the  corporation  is  taxed  for  less  than  this  amount,  the 
shareholder  is  taxed  only  for  the  difference  between  the  market  value 
of  each  share  and  the  proportionate  amount  per  share  at  which  the 
corporation  was  last  taxed.   Under  the  act  of  1912  shareholders  in 
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corporatioiis  without  the  state  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  four  milk  on 
the  dollar  with  no  deduction  for  any  taxes  which  may  be  levied  on 
the  corporation  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  only  exception 
is  in  the  case  of  holders  of  shares  in  national  banks  situated  outside 
the  state^  the  shares  of  which  are  taxable  where  the  bank  is  situated. 

On  the  same  page  it  is  stated  that  actual  indebtedness  may  be 
deducted  from  personal  property  liable  to  taxation.  Under  the  act 
of  1912  deduction  for  debts  can  be  made  only  against  money  on 
hand  at  interest^  or  on  deposit^  or  debts  due  from  others.  On  page 
205  is  the  statement  that  the  taxes  on  shares  of  national  banks 
collected  by  the  state  treasurer  are  apportioned  to  the  towns  or  cities 
in  which  the  banks  are  situated.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  this  is  done 
only  in  the  case  of  the  shares  owned  by  non-residents  of  the  state. 
On  page  207  it  is  stated  that  towns  may  divide  themselves  by  vote 
into  sdiool  districts.  The  district  system  was  abolished  more  than 
ten  years  ago.  On  the  same  page  it  is  stated  that  public  service  cor- 
porations given  a  franchise  by  a  municipality  are  required  by  state 
law  to  pay  such  portions  of  their  gross  earnings^  not  to  exceed  three 
per  cent^  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  terms  of  the  franchise  grant 
Thi4  is  correct^  but  it  fails  to  note  that  subsequent  acts  granting 
exclusive  franchises  to  the  street  railway  and  electric  lighting  com- 
panies in  Providence  authorised  a  tax  of  between  three  per  cent  and 
five  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of  those  companies.  The  street 
railway  company  has  for  many  years  paid  five  per  cent  in  Providence. 

No  mention  is  apparently  made  of  the  special  tax  of  one  per  cent 
of  gross  earnings  levied  on  street  railways  under  chapter  216  of  the 
public  laws. 


Taxation  of  Corporations.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  has  pub- 
lished another  instalment  of  its  studies  on  the  taxation  of  corporations. 
This  last  is  entitled  Taxation  of  Corporations.  Part  V.  Mountain  and 
Pacific  States.  Report  of  the  Commi$$ioner  of  Corporations  on  the 
System  of  Taxing  Manufacturing,  Mercantile,  Transportation,  and 
Transmission  Corporations  in  the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Calif omia.  September  8, 19U  (Washington,  1914,  pp.  xiM,  236). 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  usefulness  of  this  series  of  pub- 
lications. Just  because  they  are  so  good  it  is  worth  while  to  urge 
that  they  be  made  better. 

The  following  criticisms  apply  only  to  the  statements  concerning 
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California.  They  are  submitted  in  the  hope  that  they  may  call  oat 
like  criticism  as  to  other  states  and  lead  to  a  new  edition^  "revised 
and  corrected."  They  are  for  the  most  part  errors  or  half-truths  due 
to  excessive  condensation.  Some  of  them  arise  from  the  limited  selec- 
tion of  companies  to  be  studied.  Thus  with  the  intent  to  deal  only  wiili 
manufacturings  mercantile^  transportation  and  transmission  companies, 
difficulties  of  statement  arise  when  other  classes  have  to  be  mentioned 
in  order  to  cover  the  system. 
Specific  errors  to  be  noted  are: 

Page  xi.  "Special  taxes  are  levied  [i.e.,  in  California]  on  all  cor- 
porations solely  for  state  purposes^  and  yield  about  76  per  cent  of  the 
states  taxes."  This  statement  while  technically  correct^  conveys  in  its 
context  a  wrong  impression.  It  is  equally  true  that  dU  corporations 
are  taxed  for  local  purposes.  The  line  drawn  between  property  taxed 
locally  and  that  taxed  by  the  state  should  have  been  indicated. 

Same  page.  "In  1912  California  collected  more  than  $llsOOO>000 
from  corporations^  an  amount  exceeded  only  by  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York."  This  is  also  possibly  technically  true  if  it  specifies  that  the 
figures  refer  to  the  moneys  collected  and  retained  by  the  states  alone« 
But  the  natural  inference  that  California  corporations  pay  more  taxes, 
all  told^  than  do  the  corporations  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  is 
not  true. 

Pages  '2  and  S,  table.  The  statement  that  manufacturing  companies 
are  not  taxed  locally  "on  all  property"  (which  here  omits  the  franchise) 
and  are  taxed  locally  "on  property  not  used  in  the  business"  is  incorrect. 
Such  companies  are  taxed  locally  on  all  property^  except  the  franchise. 
Whether  it  be  used  in  the  business  or  not^  the  franchise  is  taxed  for 
state  purposes.  Mercantile  companies  should  also  have  been  cared  for 
in  the  statement.  They  are  treated  just  the  same  as  manufacturing 
companies. 

Page  4.  The  California  license  tax  is  described  correctly  elsewhere 
in  the  report^  but  here  the  compiler  evidently  forgot  that  the  Mnlford. 
case^  which  may  be  bad  law^  has  not  been  reversed  and  that  the 
license  tax  does  not  apply  to  foreign  companies. 

Page  13^  table.  That  the  state  board  of  equalization  also  assesses 
the  taxes  on  banks  and  insurance  companies  is  omitted,  and  that  it 
assesses  water  companies  on  gross  receipts  is  implied  although  not 
true.  So  far  as  the  limited  list  under  investigation  is  concerned^  the 
statement  is  correct. 

Page  S02.  "Chief  features.  First."  The  constitution  does  not 
"require"  separation  of  sources.  It  specifically  permits  of  a  state 
ad  valorem  tax. 
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"Second."  The  state  does  not  tax  aU  public  service  companies 
on  gross  receipts.  Water  companies  are  not  included.  It  also  taxes 
bank  stock  on  book  valne.  Moreover^  the  tax  on  the  selected  public 
service  companies  is  expressly  declared  to  be  a  tax  on  the  property 
and  franchises  although  measured  by  the  gross  receipts.  This  is 
a  distinction  which  is  legally  of  great  importance. 

Agiin  on  the  same  page  the  distinction  between  taxable  stocks 
and  bonds  and  non-taxable  does  not  turn  solely  on  the  situs  of  the 
property  of  the  companies.  It  turns  on  the  home  of  the  company 
also.  But  that  point  is  of  small  practical  interest  anyway  because 
die  important  thing  is  that  under  the  new  system  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  may  hold  exempt  from  taxation  stocks  and  bonds 
of  foreign  corporations. 

Page  203.  Here  and  elsewhere  it  is  stated  that  the  franchise 
tax  is  levied  on  "certain  other  companies/'  which  seems  to  imply 
positive  selection.  The  fact  is>  it  is  "all  other  companies"  except 
those  like  the  churches,  a  very  few  educational  and  similar  classes 
all  of  whose  property  is  all  exempt  after  the  old  American  traditions. 

Page  204.  As  there  are  two  ways  of  apportioning  interstate 
receipts,  (1)  road  mileage  and  (2)  shipment  mileage,  the  phrase 
"proportionate  interstate  receipts"  is  inexact  California  uses  ship- 
ment mileage.  Again,  insurance  companies  are  allowed  to  deduct 
from  the  taxes  due  the  state  the  taxes  paid  locally  on  their  real 
estate.  The  tax  on  banks  covers  all  banks,  not  "certain"  ones,  and  is 
based  on  paid-in  capital  stock,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  (not 
"the  value  of  shares  of  capital  stock")  less  the  assessed  value  of 
the  real  estate  as  assessed  for  county  (not  municipal)  purposes. 
"With  deduction  for  locally  assessed  real  estate"  is  too  vague. 

Part  II,  dealing  with  the  Details  as  to  the  Constitution  and  Statutes, 
is  apparently  by  another  hand,  for  the  analysis  is  much  more  exact 
and  the  language  carefully  chosen. 

But  on  page  208,  where  it  is  stated  that  "credits  with  building  and 
loan  associations  are  treated  as  an  interest  in  the  property  of  the 
corporation  and  are  not  assessed  to  the  creditors  or  owners,"  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  important  fact  that  savings  bank  deposits  are 
likewise  included. 

On  page  222,  the  loss  from  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  tax  is 
given  as  $1,600,000;  this,  it  is  not  stated,  is  the  biennial  loss,  not  the 


While  the  above  array  of  errors  makes  a  bad  showing,  they  are  not 
perhaps  so  bad  as  the  assembling  of  them  appears.    With  a  few 
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other  minor  ezceptioiis  the  rest  of  the  compilatioii^  so  far  as  California 
is  concerned^  is  correct. 

I  am  quite  aware  how  hard  a  task  it  is  to  give  a  correct  analysis 
of  the  tax  laws  of  a  state  even  when  one  has  lived  with  them  intimately 
for  years.  But  as  these  federal  compilations  are  used  by  attorneys^ 
accountants^  and  others  where  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money 
is  inTolved^  the  difficulty  of  exact  statement  is  not  an  excuse  for  falling 
short  The  first  two  ambiguities  referred  to  are  alone  sufficient  to 
make  a  would-be  investor  in  California  corporations  timid.  Yet  the 
fact  is  corporations  get  as  "square  a  deal"  in  tax  matters  in  California 
as  anywhere.  The  report  itself  refers  to  the  elaborate  care  taken  to 
fix  the  corporation  tax  rates  in  1915  at  as  nearly  as  might  be  the 
same  burden  as  other  property  bore.  Official  statements  concerning 
taxes  should  he,  if  anything^  more  exact  than  concerning  other  matters^ 
because  they  refer  to  matters  which  come  down  to  specific  exactions 
of  definite  sums  of  money  and  deal  with  liens  on  property  which  may  be 
serious  if  neglected  or  misunderstood. 


Vnweriiiff  of  California. 

The  Firti  Biennial  Report  of  the  Tax  Commisiion  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  1918-1914  (Pierre^  1914^  pp.  532)  has  appeared.  More 
than  100  pages  are  devoted  to  a  prepared  codification  and  amendment 
of  the  revenue  laws.  The  commission  also  has  a  long  list  of  recom- 
mendations as  to  legislation. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ta»  Commi$tion  of  Ohio,  191S 
(Columbus^  1914^  pp.  504;  addenda^  pp.  24)  is  devoted  to  the  routine 
statistical  tables. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statiitict  of  Municipal  Finaneet 
of  Massachusetts,  for  1912  (Boston,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1914,  pp. 
257)  shows  the  progress  in  standardizing  the  accounting  systems  of 
Massachusetts.  The  comparative  tables  are  thus  annually  becoming 
more  and  more  valuable. 

Mr.  William  Tindall,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Conunissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  has  compiled  Methode  of  Municipal  Atseee- 
ment  and  Taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  completed  to  September 
1,  1914  (Washington,  1914,  pp.  109). 

The  Report  of  the  Tax  Committioner  for  the  Biensnial  Period  191S 
and  1914  of  Connecticut  (Hartford,  pp.  260)  is  unusually  full.  It 
contains  a  discussion  of  assessment,  notes  the  decrease  of  the  in- 
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lieritaiice  taz^  refers  to  the  tazmtion  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad;  and  the  appendix  contains  forms  of  assess- 
ment, a  summary  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Snpreme  Court  of 
Errors  relative  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  addresses  deUvered 
at  the  annual  conferences  of  state  tax  associations  held  at  Hartford 
in  1915  and  1914. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Commission  of  Nebraska  on  Revenue  mnd 
Tasaiian,  10H  (Lincoln,  1914,  pp.  245)  has  chapters  on  the  general 
property  tax  which  is  severdj  criticised,  the  real  estate  tax,  mortgage 
tax  law,  taxation  of  corporations,  separation  of  sources  of  revenue, 
problems  of  administration,  income  taxation,  the  inheritance  tax  law, 
occupation  tax  on  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  liquors  and  tobacco, 
and  the  taxation  of  grain  dealers. 

There  is  also  to  be  noted  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Biennial 
Conference  Convention  of  the  Tax  Commieeion  and  the  County 
Aiseteort  of  the  State  of  Kaneae,  held  at  Topeka,  December  8-9,  1914 
(Topeka,  1914,  pp.  84). 

The  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  of  Illinois  has  published  IlUuoie 
PaHy  Plaiforms,  19H,  wUh  Select  Bibliographiee  of  Available  Ma- 
terial on  File  in  the  Legielaiive  Reference  Bureau,  Relating  to  the 
Subjects  Enumerated  Therein  (Springfield,  pp.  48).  For  example, 
on  the  subject  of  taxation  there  is  a  two-page  list  and  on  minimum 
wage  a  page  and  a  half. 

The  New  York  Tax  Associaticm  has  for  distribution  What  the  Tom 
Survey  Shews,  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  Other  City  Officials,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
conference  held  at  Auburn,  June  8-5,  1914  (pp.  15). 

The  Twenty-fourth  Aumual  Report  of  the  New  York  Taa  Reform 
Association  for  1914  (29  Broadway,  New  York)  gives  the  usual  sum- 
mary of  legislation  and  the  compilation  of  tax  amendments  to  the 
state  consiitutiim  during  the  past  year. 

The  National  Tax  Association  (15  Dey  St,  New  York)  has  dis- 
tributed the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation,  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  October  20-22,  1914  (pp. 
25).  The  report  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  legal  and  administrative 
phases  of  the  law  imposing  an  income  tax  upon  individuals.  The 
committee  avoids  discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  tax  itself.  "Apart 
from  specific  defects  the  structure  and  language  of  the  act  as  a  whole 
is  open  to  the  gravest  objections.   A  revision  of  the  law  should  there- 
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fore  extend  to  its  form  as  well  as  to  its  substance.  The  entire  act 
should  be  reconstmcted^  and  there  should  be  placed  ujpon  the  statute 
book  an  income  tax  law  so  arranged  and  expressed  as  to  be  convenient 
for  reference^  consistent  in  all  its  parts  and  capable  of  being  under- 
stood by  a  citisen  of  average  intelligence/' 

The  National  Tax  Association  has  also  for  circulation:  Make  Real 
Tax  Reform  Possible  in  Oregon  by  Voting  (pp.  24)^  a  pamphlet  first 
issued  by  the  Legislative  Tax  C<Hnmittee  of  Oregon;  and  Concerning 
the  Tax  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Kansas.  The  Tax  Com- 
mission of  Kansas^  in  October,  1914,  compiled  a  series  of  letters  from 
various  authorities  and  experts  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  These  are  brought  together  and  reproduced  in  this 
pamphlet. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  for  October,  1914  (New  York,  Columbia  University), 
containing  a  collection  of  articles  on  the  revision  of  the  state  con- 
stitution, there  is  a  paper  on  "Constitutional  provision  for  a  budget," 
by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland  (pp.  141-188). 

Demography 

Bulletin  127  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  deals  with  Chinese  and 
Japanese  of  the  UtUted  States  (Washington,  1914,  pp.  50).  A  large 
part  of  this  material  has  been  previously  published  in  the  population 
volumes  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  and  in  the  bulletins  for  the  several 
states.  The  principal  new  part,  however,  deals  with  agricultural 
statistics. 

The  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics  of  Australia 
has  published  Australian  Life  Table,  1901-1910  (Melbourne,  1914 
pp.  75).  Tables  are  based  upon  the  mortality  experience  of  the  com- 
monwealth for  ten  years.  Those  relating  to  male  lives  are  printed 
on  white  paper  and  those  relating  to  female  lives  on  tinted  paper. 
The  tables  of  elementary  values  which  form  the  mortality  basis  of 
the  succeeding  monetary  tables  are  a  portion  of  the  results  of  an 
extensive  investigation  of  mortality  experience  of  the  commonwealth 
and  its  component  states  for  the  three  periods,  1881-1890,  1891-1900, 
and  1901-1910.  The  monetary  tables  comprise,  for  each  sex,  for  the 
rates  of  interest  S  per  cent,  8^  per  cent,  4  per  cent,  4^  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent,  the  usual  commutation  columns  and  the  annual  and 
continuous  values  for  life  annuities,  single  premiums,  and  annual 
premiums. 
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HoufiNo  Rkports.  Among  American  housing  documents  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Homestead  Commission,  19 IS  of  Massachusetts 
(Boston^  Pub.  Doc.  103^  1914^  pp.  386  is  unique  in  its  comprehen- 
siveness, and  in  its  emphasis  on  municipal  cottage  construction,  on 
cheap  loans  from  the  state  for  the  building  of  workingmen's  houses,  and 
on  municipal  land  purchase  for  housing  purposes.  The  commission 
was  created  in  1911.  Its  prior  publications  have  appeared  as  House 
bills  or  labor  bulletins  (as  bulletin  88,  Homesteads  for  Worhingmen, 
1912).  Only  64  pages  of  this  "first  annual  report"  are  devoted  to 
the  activities  and  recommendations  of  the  commission;  the  remaining 
250  pages  summarise  the  housing  policies  of  the  nations  and  provinces 
of  Europe,  Australasia,  and  South  America.  The  report  deals  chiefly 
with  the  organisation  and  suggested  activities  of  local  planning  boards 
(ch.  494,  Acte  of  1913),  methods  of  financing  cottage  construction,  tax 
exemption  of  $2000  on  each  house,  assessment  of  betterments,  a  defense 
of  state  aid  for  home  building,  statistics  of  infantile  mortality  and  con- 
gestion, and  recommendations.  The  major  contribution  of  this  docu- 
ment is  its  elaborate  appendix  which  is  a  highly  valuable  accession  to 
housing  literature.  It  contains  the  questionnaire  (sent  to  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers)  and  the  replies  from  85  nations  or  provincial 
governments. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  carelessness  in  preparation  of  the  report 
and  of  the  use  of  data  at  second  hand  and  without  discrimination 
(e.g*,  p.  48,  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Darra-Mair's  "Back-to-Back 
Houses"  via  the  Jdhrbuch  der  Wohnungsreform  of  1911;  Darra-Mair 
is  also  misspelled  as  Darr-Mair).  Crude  infantile  mortality  rates  are 
quoted  (pp.  51-58)  to  show  "the  urgency  of  the  work  of  improving 
home  conditions,"  though  the  correlation  is  far  from  clear  and  is 
indeed  shown  to  be  dubious  by  the  distribution  of  infant  deaths  in 
Boston.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  unsubstantiated  and  quite  debat- 
able generalizations  {e.g.,  the  first  and  the  last  sentences  on  page  49). 
Nevertheless  the  compilation  is  highly  useful  and  the  bills  of  the 
commission  are  good. 

Several  papers  which  deal  with  the  radical  measures  for  housing 
and  town  planning  recently  enacted  in  Canada  are  incorporated  in 
the  Report  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Conserva- 
tion of  Canada  held  at  Ottawa,  Jan.  20-21, 19H  (pp.  x,  287).  The  most 
important  of  these  are  G.  Frank  Beer's  report  on  the  "Work  of  the 
Toronto  Housing  Co."  (pp.  116-120)  and  the  texts  of  the  Quebec 
"Act  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses,"  the  Ontario 
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"Act  to  encourage  housing  accommodation  in  cities  and  towns/'  and  the 
Alberta  "Act  relating  to  town-planning"  (pp.  289-258). 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  Appointed  bg  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland  to  Inquire  into  the  Homing  Conditions 
of  the  Working  Claeeee  in  the  Citg  of  Dublin,  Cd.  7278  (Dublin, 
Alex.  Thorn.  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1914,  pp.  iv.  80,  illos.)^  examines  housing 
conditions  of  7500  persons  in  municipal  houses,  24,500  in  houses  built 
by  philanthropists  and  the  162,000  tenants  of  commercially  built 
dwellings*  Occupations,  incomes,  rents  and  crowding  are  briefly 
treated.  Special  sections  deal  with  municipal  powers  for  house  con- 
struction and  with  details  of  finance  of  the  housing  schemes  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation  and  of  the  private  companies.  There  are  recom- 
mendations for  the  extension  of  municipal  housing  and  control  of  private 
building. 

The  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Conference  of  the  Institution  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  Great  Yarmouth,  July  16-17,  191S, 
edited  by  Thomas  Cole  (London,  E.  &  F.  Spon  Ltd.;  New  York,  Spon 
&  Chamberlain,  1914,  pp.  xri,  227),  contains  nine  papers,  each 
followed  by  discussion.  The  papers  are  with  but  one  exception  written 
by  city  engineers  or  dty  surveyors  and  deal  chiefly  with  the  designing 
of  estates  and  houses  and  with  the  factors  wl^ch  determine  building 
costs.  The  housing  schemes  of  Sheffield  are  outlined  by  C.  F.  Wllse; 
of  Birmingham,  by  H.  E.  Stilgoe;  of  Ruislip-Northwood,  by  W.  Louis 
Carr.  The  address  of  Reginald  Brown,  "The  housing  problem  and 
its  solution"  (pp.  142-207)  offers  useful  details  concerning  the  de- 
sign, equipment,  and  costs  of  houses  erected  by  local  authorities 
throughout  England.  The  "solution"  offered  is  meager. 


The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  19H 
(Washington,  pp.  19),  notes  that  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
bureau  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  infant  mortality  and  the 
improvement  of  the  records  of  birth  registration.  Attention  has  also 
been  given  to  the  subjects  of  child  labor,  mothers'  pensions,  juvenile 
court,  feeble-mindedness,  and  recreation. 

Bulletin  No.  587  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  contains 
the  papers  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  October,  1918,  on  Vocational  Guidance  (Washington, 
1914,  pp.  94). 

From  the  Children's  Bureau  has  been  received  Infant  Care,  by  Mrs. 
Max  West  (Washington,  1914,  pp.  87). 
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Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Homestead  Commission  of  Massachusetts 
(Boston^  1914,  pp.  12)  contains  Information  and  Suggestions  for  Citg 
and  Town  Planning  Boards. 

A  bulletin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library  for  December, 
1914,  has  a  three-page  bibliography  on  Emergency  Relief,  prepared 
hj  ¥.  W.  Jenkins  and  £.  L.  Black  (180  East  22d  St,  New  York). 


Workmen's  Compensation  in  Ontario.  The  workmen's  compen- 
sation act  of  Ontario  (4  Geo.  V.,  ch.  25,  assented  to  May  1,  1914) 
carries  no  important  provision  not  before  known  in  the  world's  practice. 
Yet,  taken  all  in  all,  it  is  of  much  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
especially  for  us  in  the  United  States.  It  is  radical;  it  is  the  seren- 
teenth  compensation  law  in  the  British  Empire;  and  its  field  is  near 
us,  in  that  Canadian  province  which,  in  an  industrial  way,  is  the 
most  advanced  and  the  most  closely  related  to  this  country. 

As  other  British  acts,  it  naturally  shows  many  influences  from  earlier 
legislation  of  the  mother  country.  The  provisions  for  the  inclusion 
of  industrial  diseases  (section  100  and  schedule  S)  are  taken  out- 
rig^  from  the  statute  of  the  United  Kingdonu  So,  too,  are  a  number 
of  other  substantive  provisions  and  a  larger  number  of  definitions, 
distinctions,  and  minor  rules  and  policies.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
Ontario  law  is  most  notable  for  its  wide  departure  from  what  had 
come  to  be  considered  British  standards.  Rather  it  is  American  in 
general  character  and  most  like  the  more  radical  American  statutes. 
It  has  some  conspicuous  likenesses  to  the  New  York  act  of  1914. 

In  organic  relation  to  the  compensation  law  is  a  new  employers' 
liability  law.  In  fact,  the  two  laws  are  but  parts  of  the  one  act,  part 
I  covering  compensation  and  the  brief  part  II  covering  liability. 
Neither  part  applies  to  "farm  labourers  or  domestic  or  menial  servants 
or  their  employers"  (109);  and,  apparently,  neither  applies  to  the 
general  run  of  public  employments,  but  only  to  private  industry  and 
such  industry  conducted  by  minor  public  bodies  as  may  be  brought 
under  part  I  (105;  2).  But,  with  the  exceptions  noted  and  to  be 
noted,  the  two  parts  together  are  to  cover  all  industrial  occupations. 
Of  the  liability  law  little  needs  to  be  said  here.  It  imposes  upon 
the  employer  no  liability  except  for  defects  in  ways,  works,  machinery, 
and  the  like,  or  for  negligence  of  himself  or  his  servants  (106);  but, 
when  there  is  such  defect  or  negligence,  the  common  law  defenses 
of  assumed  risk  and  the  fellow  servant  cannot  be  used  (106;  107)  and 
contributory  negligence  becomes  comparative  negligence  (108).  In 
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other  words^  it  is  a  modem  liability  law^  and  a  good  one — if  such  a 
thing  there  can  be* 

The  compensation  law^  or  part  1,  is  intended  to  cover  a  broad 
range  of  enumerated  occupations:  "Any  trade  or  business  connected 
with  the  industries  of  lumberings  minings  quarrying^  fishings  manufac- 
turings buildings  constructions  engineerings  transportations  operation 
of  electric  power  lineSs  waterworks  and  other  public  utilitieSs  naviga- 
tions operation  of  boats,  ships,  tugs  and  dredgeSs  operation  of  grain 
elevators  and  warehouses;  teamings  scavenging  and  street  cleaning; 
paintings  decorating  and  renovatings  dyeing  and  cleaning;  or  any  occu- 
pation incidental  thereto  or  immediately  connected  therewith"  (75). 
And  the  trades  or  industries  thus  generally  indicated  are  elsewhere 
listed  in  more  specific  terms  in  44  clasiet  of  a  schedule  Is  and  7 
clatiet  of  a  schedule  2s  schedule  1  including  the  great  part,  presumably 
all  or  nearly  all  of  manufacturings  minings  and  constructions  while  sched- 
ule £  includes  transportations  communications  and  public  utilities*  The 
classes  are  strikingly  like  the  groups  of  the  New  York  acts  identically 
the  same  in  nearly  half  the  cases.  Nor  should  the  resemblances  cause 
surprises  since  it  was  understood  that  there  was  mutual  consultation 
in  the  preparation  of  the  bills  for  the  state  and  the  province. 

Clearly,  some  important  fields  of  occupation  are  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  compensation  systems  but  are  to  be  kept  under  the  liability 
law  of  part  II.  Here  are  stores  of  every  grade  and  siscs  hotdss 
restaurantSs  saloonss  theatress  billiard  roomSs  bowling  alleySs  bath  houseSs 
barber  shopss  photograph  gallerieSs  and  so  on.  DoubtlesSs  toos  the 
close  scrutiny  which  will  attend  the  administration  of  the  law  will 
'  reveal  some  other  exclusionss  which  were  not  intended ;  for,  as  the 
New  York  act  has  showus  the  greatest  care  in  enumerating  can  not 
produce  a  perfect  list.  The  Ontario  laWs  howevers  will  not  develop 
the  many  incongruities  from  which  the  New  York  law  can  be  saved 
only  by  forced  interpretations  of  terms.  It  includes  several  specific 
industries  which  are  strangely  omitted  from  the  New  YoA  lists;  it 
employs  such  generously  comprehensive  terms  as  manufacturing,  con- 
structidn,  engineering,  and  transportaiion;  and  it  makes  provision  for 
the  administrative  extension  of  the  system  (78;  74,  1). 

There  are  other  limitations  of  the  scope  of  part  I.  The  compensa- 
tion law  does  not  apply — ^nor  the  new  liability  law  either,  apparently — 
to  casual  employment,  to  persons  engaged  in  clerical  work  and  not 
exposed  to  trade  hasards  (2,  1,  p),  to  out-workers,  or  to  those  not 
employed  "for  the  purpose  of  the  employer's  trade  or  business"  (S ;  4). 
The  Ontario  compensation  law,  however,  makes  one  noteworthy  ad- 
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Tance  in  extending  its  benefits  not  only  to  paid  members  of  the 
employer's  family  (11)  but  also^  at  his  option  and  within  limits^  to 
the  employer  himself  (12).  This  permitted  inclusion  of  employers 
is  not  unknown  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  but^  as  far  as  I  know^ 
it  is  found  only  there,  in  Ontario,  in  Washington,  and  in  California. 

The  awards  of  the  new  Canadian  law  will  prove  rather  more  liberal 
than  can  be  had  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  cases  of  dis- 
ability continuing  more  than  seven  days,  the  awards  run  from  the 
first  day  of  the  disability  (8,8).  The  general  basis  of  the  awards, 
55  per  cent  of  the  lost  earnings  (88;  87;  38),  is  not  extremely  high; 
but  the  payments  are  long  continued.  Payments  to  a  widow  do, 
indeed,  cease  at  her  remarriage;  but,  at  such  an  event,  she  receives 
in  a  lump  sum  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  payments  (54,  1),  and 
any  payments  which  had  been  made  in  behalf  of  her  orphan  children 
are  continued  as  before,  until  they  reach  sixteen  years  (34,2). 
Awards  for  disability,  partial  or  total,  temporary  or  permanent,  run 
as  long  as  the  disability  continues  (37-40);  and  the  amounts  have 
no  fixed  minimum  or  maximum,  except  as  there  is  a  maximum  of 
$2000  a  year  at  which  earnings  of  employee  or  employer  may  be 
reckoned  (41).  Nothing  like  a  life  annuity  of  $1100  can  be  had  undar 
any  other  compensation  law. 

For  the  purposes  of  general  administration  there  are  most  of  the 
familiar  arrangements  of  the  ordinary  American  statute:  as  to  notices 
(20;  99),  against  agreements  to  waive  rights  (16),  subjecting  settle- 
ments to  official  approval  (17),  forbidding  contributions  by  employees 
(18),  against  the  attachment  of  awards  (19),  requiring  submission 
to  medical  examinations  (21),  authorizing  reviews  (23)  and  commu- 
tations (25-28)  of  awards,  allowing  employers  credit  for  advanced 
payments  (42),  directing  enforcement  by  judicial  process  (61;  63), 
and  many  others.  The  optional  substitution  of  mutual  benefit  schemes, 
of  at  least  equal  advantage  to  employees,  not  uncommon  in  America 
and  the  general  rule  in  British  acts,  is  not  allowed  in  Ontario.  There 
are  no  definite  ratings  of  specific  injuries.  Nor  are  there  any  allow- 
ances for  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  even  in  cases  of  fatal  injuries. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  act  are  seen  in  the  general  arrange- 
ments for  administering  the  compensation  system.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  British  Empire,  for  the  first  time  outside  of  the  United  States, 
a  compensation  law  both  compels  insurance  in  a  state  fund  and  is 
administered  by  a  specially  constituted  commission.  Employers  for 
the  time  being  within  the  44  clauet  of  schedule  1  (manufacturing, 
mining,  construction)  are  required  to  insure  their  liabilities  under  part 
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I  hj  contributing  to  an  "accident  fund"  from  which  awards  will  be 
paid  (69^  1) ;  and  thej  thus  are  released  from  individual  liability  (5). 
Employers  in  the  7  cUuses  of  schedule  2  (transportation^  communica- 
tion^  public  utilities)  are  held  liable  each  by  himself  (4);  but  they 
may  be  required  to  insure  otherwise  than  in  the  state  fund  (^9),  or 
to  pay  commuted  lump  sums  (28)  or  give  security  (SI,  2)  for  awards 
made  against  them. 

For  the  control  of  these  different  liabilities^  as  well  as  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  act^  or  at  least  part  I,  there  is  established  a 
"Workmen's  Compensation  Board"  of  three^  appointed  by  the  lieu- 
tenant goTcmor  in  council  (45)>  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior 
or  until  the  age  of  75  (50).  The  salaries^  $10^000,  $8^00,  and 
$7,500^  are  hi^er  than  are  paid  in  New  York^  and  are  much  hi^er 
than  are  paid  in  any  other  place.  For  the  general  expenses  of  the 
board  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100^000  is  authorised  (68);  al- 
though expenses  are  to  be  covered  in  part  by  the  premiums  of  the 
insured  (85)  and  by  assessments  upon  employers  in  schedule  2  (103). 
In  shorty  it  is  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  province  to  have  a  board 
of  the  highest  character  and  efficiency.  Members  are  required  to  give 
all  of  their  time  to  their  duties  (51 );  and  they  are  forbidden  to  have 
any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  industry  affected  by  the  act^ 
in  any  company  for  the  insurance  of  workmen's  compensation  or 
employers'  liability,  or  in  any  safety  devices  (56). 

The  board  has  the  routine  administrative  powers  which  have  been 
thought  necessary  in  this  country:  to  appoint  its  staff  (59),  to  make 
regulations  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  lieutenant  governor  (04), 
to  summon  and  examine  witnesses  (55),  to  require  returns  from 
employers  (78),  to  examine  books  (79),  to  visit  and  inspect  premises 
(81),  and  to  work  through  individual  members  or  authorized  agents 
(62).  It  decides  as  to  awards  (23)  and  the  manner  of  payment 
(65),  with  general  power  to  review  (60,5)  and  commute  (25-28) 
payments;  and  in  all  these  and  other  matters  it  has  unusually  broad 
personal  discretion,  free  from  the  constraint  of  prescribed  rules  (74, 
2,  4;  84,  1,  2).  It  has  large  power  to  vary  the  practical  meaning 
or  scope  of  the  law.  It  may  extend  the  list  of  industrial  diseases 
(2, 1,  h).  It  may  readjust  the  classes  of  schedule  1  (74,  1,  a),  sub- 
divide them  (74, 2),  add  to  them  from  schedule  2  (69,  2;  74,  1,  b)  or 
from  outside  (74,  1,  c).  It  may  transfer  any  industry  from  schedule 
1  to  schedule  2,  with  its  individual  liabilities,  (74,  4),  or  even  exclude 
it  altogether  from  part  I,  and  so  from  the  compensation  system  (74). 

These  are  hi^^  functions.    And  the  board  is  endowed  with  high 
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powen  to  perfonn  them.  It  has  equal  authority  with  the  Supreme 
Court  in  compeUIng  witnesses  and  records  (55).  It  has  full  authority 
to  decide  whether  a  case  of  accident  should  go  to  the  courts  as  an 
setion  at  law  or  come  before  itself  as  under  part  I  (60^  2^  c;  M,  4). 
And,  in  these  and  other  premises,  its  authority  is  not  only  exclusive 
in  the  first  instance  but  quite  finaL 

The  Board  shall  hare  excluslTe  jurisdiction  to  examine  into,  hear  and  de- 
termine all  matters  and  questions  arising  under  this  Part  and  as  to  any 
matter  or  thing  in  respect  to  which  any  power,  authority  or  discretion  is 
oonferred  upon  the  Board,  and  the  action  or  decision  of  the  Board  thereon 
shall  be  final  and  condusive  and  shall  not  be  open  to  question  or  review  in 
any  court  and  no  proceedings  by  or  before  the  Board  shall  be  restrained  by 
fa^oDctloo,  prohibition  or  other  process  or  proceeding  in  any  court  or  be 
Rflsofible  by  e^rUorari  or  otherwise  (60,  1). 

In  particular,  the  board,  has  general  control  of  the  "accident  fund," 
with  a  wide  range  of  discretion.  The  presumption  is  that  the  half- 
hundred  ela$$et  of  industry  are  to  be  considered  separately  in  the 
determination  of  premium  rates  (84,  1);  but  there  may  be  different 
rates  for  sub-classes  (74,  2),  for  "industries"  (74,  4),  and  for  in- 
dividual employers  (85,  3).  The  merit  rating  according  to  hasards 
is  contemplated,  undoubtedly;  but  it  is  permitted  (74,  4;  85,  S),  not 
commanded.  In  making  rates,  as  in  most  of  its  woric,  the  board  has 
freedom  of  action.  Premiums  may  be  rated  on  pay-rolls  (85,  1)  or 
not  (84,  «). 

The  declared  basis,  or  principle,  of  the  accident  fund  is  sound. 
Premiums  are  to  provide  for  current  claims,  expenses,  and  reserves 
(85,  1),  so  as  "not  unduly  or  unfairly  to  burden  the  employers  in 
any  dass  in  future  years  with  payments  which  are  to  be  made  in 
those  years  in  respect  of  accidents  which  have  previously  happened" 
(71).  Such  terms,  which  are  repeated  with  only  the  slightest  changes 
(84,  1;  91),  and  the  references  to  the  maintenance  (70;  72;  91)  and 
investment  (92)  of  reserves  imply  a  purpose  to  have  the  fund  on  a 
satisfactory  financial  or  actuarial  basis.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there 
is  no  dear  provision  for  meeting  catastrophes,  as  there  is  in  the  funds 
of  California  and  New  YoA;  and  there  may  be  danger  in  the  per- 
mission, expressly  given  (70),  to  make  temporary  use  of  the  reserves 
for  current  needs.  The  authorisation  of  special  (70;  84,  3)  and 
supplementary  (91)  assessments  for  making  up  shortages  may  prove 
a  temptation  to  unduly  low  rates  in  the  regular  premiums.  Possibly, 
too,  a  venturesome  board  might  find  in  section  72  a  hint  that  it  need 
not  maintain  such  reserves  as  would  satisfy  the  most  careful  of 
actuaries.    But  much  must  depend  upon  the  ability  and  character 
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of  the  board  and  the  ability  of  its  expert  subordinates;  and  certainly 
none  can  doubt  that  Ontario  means  to  have  a  board  of  ability  and 
character.  As  far  as  the  terms  of  a  statute  may  go  for  the  ordering 
and  control  of  the  fund^  Ontario  has  done  at  least  as  well  as  any 
American  state  and  better  than  most^  with  their  crode^  mechanioal 
or  Yidous  regulations. 

Of  the  practical  solvency  of  the  fond,  apart  from  the  fairness 
with  which  it  may  place  its  charges^  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
At  the  outset  a  "provisional  assessment"  is  made  in  advance  upon  all 
the  employers  in  schedule  1  (84) ;  and  its  amount  is  maintained  year 
after  year  as  a  working  capital  or, fund,  unhappily  designated  as 
"special  reserve"  (84,  8).  Out  of  this,  year  by  year,  current  pay- 
ments are  to  be  advanced ;  and  after  the  dose  of  each  year  the  daims 
actually  paid,  with  due  additions  for  reserves  and  the  expenses  of 
the  year  past,  will  determine  the  amount  of  the  regular  assessments 
upon  employers  (85,  1)  for  the  restoration  of  the  "special  reserve" 
and  the  building  up  of  a  true  actuary's  reserve.  Any  lack  of  funds 
in  hand  for  the  payment  of  daims  as  they  fall  due  may  be  made 
good  by  the  temporary  use  of  the  reserves  or  by  advances  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  province  (70).  Such  deffdehdes  or  advances 
and  all  other  defidencies  are  to  be  made  good  by  spedal  or  supple- 
mentary assessments  upon  all  employers  in  schedule  1  (70;  87;  88; 
91),  since  "for  the  purpose  of  paying  compensation  the  acddent  fund 
shall  be  deemed  one  and  indivisible"  (74,  8).  Any  ascertained  de- 
ficiency in  the  true  reserve  of  the  fund  will  be  supplied  similarly 
by  a  supplementary  assessment  (91).  Assessments  are  without  limit 
of  amount  and  they  may  be  enforced  and  collected  dther  as  if  judg^ 
ments  of  the  district  or  county  courts  (94)  or  as  if  taxes  (95).  A 
fund  resting  ultimatdy  upon  the  state's  sovereign  control  of  all  the 
wealth  of  industry  cannot  but  be  solvent.  Employers  in  schedule  2  are 
assessed  only  for  thdr  just  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  administering 
part  I  (108). 

The  board  has  no  power  directly  to  enforce  safety  rules  or  ap- 
pliances. It  has,  however,  power  to  ascertain  whether  the  safety  re- 
quirements of  the  law  are  observed  (81);  and  its  large  power  to 
adjust  premium  rates  to  hasards,  even  to  exdude  employers  from 
part  I  of  the  act,  will  mean  a  real  power  over  the  employers  within 
schedule  1.  Their  own  direct  action  is  further  stimulated  by  provision 
for  associations  for  accident  prevention  within  the  different  classes; 
and  the  safety  rules  of  these  assodations  may  be  made  enforceable 
by  the  approval  of  the  board  and  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council 
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(101).  Apparently,  employers  in  schedule  2  find  in  the  present  act 
no  special  or  new  inducement  to  promote  the  safety  of  their  plants, 
except  the  obligation  individnally  to  pay  the  compensations. 

This  is  not  a  place  for  a  criticism  of  the  Ontario  statute.  Its  larger 
characteristics  have  been  indicated;  and  readers  will  judge  it  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  minds.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  interest- 
ing problems  which  are  raised  by  this  new  law.  What,  for  example, 
is  the  position  of  the  special  classes  of  employees  who  are  expressly 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  part  I  of  the  act,  although  the  industries 
in  which  they  serve  are  included,  the  outworkers,  clerical  employees, 
and  others?  Apparently,  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  em- 
ployers' liability  law  of  part  II;  for  section  105  declares  that  the 
employers'  liability  law,  "sections  106  to  108,  shall  apply  only  to  the 
industries  to  which  part  I  does  not  apply  and  to  the  workmen  employed 
in  such  industries." 

In  the  issue  of  the  act  coming  from  the  provincial  printer  there  is 
one  error  which  mi^t  affect  the  application  of  part  I  to  municipal 
utilities.  Class  1  of  schedule  2  includes  municipal  trade  or  business 
"as  defined  by  subsection  8  of  section  2."  It  should  be  subsection  2: 
there  are  only  two  subsections  in  section  2. 

By  executive  proclamation  the  act  became  effective  January  1,  1915. 
The  members  of  the  board  are  Messrs.  S.  Price,  E.  C;  A.  W.  Wright; 
and  O.  A.  Kingstone. 


Middletown,  Conn. 

Among  insurance  pamphlets  are  to  be  noted: 

Can  Insurance  Experience  be  Applied  to  Lengthen  Life,  by  Arthur 
Hunter;  an  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Presidents,  December  10,  1914  (pp.  10). 

On  the  same  occasion  was  delivered  an  address  by  A.  Barton 
Hepburn  on  The  Relation  of  Life  Insurance  to  the  Credit  Fabric  of 
Butinett  (pp.  9). 

The  True  Purpose  of  the  Loss  Settlement,  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York,  November  10,  1914,  by 
Allen  £.  Clough  (pp.  12). 

Some  Observations  on  Supervision,  by  Frank  Hasbrouck,  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  of  the  state  of  New  York,  an  address  delivered 
December  11,  1914  (pp.  11). 

Life  Insurance  Companies  Should  Be  Compelled  to  Invest  in  the 
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Securitiei  of  Those  StaUt  in  Which  the  Fundi  Originate,  by  Fits  H. 
McMaster,  insurance  commissioner  of  South  Carolina  (pp.  18)* 

A  Method  of  Determining  Pure  Premiume  for  Workmen's  Compenr 
tation  Insurance,  hj  Harwood  £.  Ryan,  a  paper  read  before  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America,  October,  1914  (Albany,  Ins.  Dept., 
pp.  10). 


Thb  Thirtbinth  Census  Rbpobt  on  Occupations.  One  of  the 
most  important  improvements  in  census  work  expected  from  the  per- 
manent bureau  was  in  the  difficult  field  of  occupation  statistics.  It 
is  therefore  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  report  on  occupation 
statistics  (Thirtecnih  Census  of  the  United  States.  1910.  VoL  IV. 
Population.  Occupation  Statistics,  Washington,  1914,  pp.  615)  has 
suffered  heavily  from  the  lack  of  funds  which  handicapped  the 
completion  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  expedite  its  publica- 
^on  and  reduce  the  cost,  the  last  machine  count  of  the  cards  and  the 
resulting  tables  have  been  omitted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  special 
reports  to  cover  the  excluded  subjects  may  soon  appear. 

Changes  in  occupation  procedure  began  in  the  preparation  of  the 
schedules  and  instructions  to  enumerators,  with  an  effort  to  secure  more 
definite  and  accurate  returns,  five  questions  on  the  subject  of  occupa- 
tions being  asked  in  place  of  the  previous  one.  The  only  notable 
improvement  in  the  data  of  the  report  as  pubUihed,  however,  is  the 
division  of  the  usual  question  as  to  the  person's  occupation  into  two, 
one  relating  to  the  kind  of  work  and  the  other  to  the  nature  of  the 
industry. 

The  new  classification  of  occupations,  the  work  of  Mr.  Alba  M. 
Edwards,  expert  special  agent  of  the  bureau,  and  author  of  the  text, 
marks  a  departure  from  previous  American  practice.  The  new  system 
is  a  compromise  between  the  older  American  classifications  and  the 
so-called  "international''  classification  prepared  by  Dr.  Bertillon  for 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  and,  after  revision,  adopted  by 
that  body  at  its  Chicago  meeting  in  1898.  The  principle  underlying 
the  compromise  was  the  aim  of  securing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  international  system  without  unduly  sacrificing  com- 
parability with  the  results  of  previous  censuses.^   Some  sacrifice  was 

^Alba  M.  Edwards.  Unpublished  papers  on  the  dassiflcation  of  occupa* 
tioDS.  (The  main  ideas  of  the  papers  are  contained  in  an  article  on  The 
Classification  of  Occupations''  in  the  Quartsrl^  PubKcaUont  of  tks  Amsriptsn 
Statistical  4ss9ciatUmf  voL  XII^  no,  Ht 
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inevitable,  of  course,  and  it  is  not  alleviated  as  much  as  migbt  have 
been  desired  through  comparative  tables.  The  number  of  primary 
divisions  in  the  classification  is  increased  over  that  of  1900  from 
five  to  eight  (as  against  IS  in  Dr.  Bertillon's  arrangement).  Mines 
and  quarries  are  separated  from  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries; the  Trade  and  Transportation  division  is  divided  and  a 
new  division  of  Public  Service  is  added.  These  changes,  with  the 
revised  wording  of  the  other  titles,  are  undoubted  improvements. 

As  a  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  arranging  a  classification 
to  subserve  the  various  purposes  of  such  tables  and  to  meet  the 
conflicting  demands  made  upon  them,  Mr.  Edwards  has  undertaken 
to  present  the  occupations  of  the  countrj  in  detaiL  As  he  says,*  if 
the  occupations  are  reported  separately,  they  may  be  grouped  in  any 
way  desired.  Accordingly,  the  general  classification  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  (General  Tables,  table  VI)  gives  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  each  separate  occupation  in  each  of  the  117  in- 
dustries and  three  service  groups  of  At  country,  ''in  so  far  as  such 
occupation  was  definitely  returned  by  the  enumerators  and  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  separate  presentation"  (p.  24). 

As  to  what  was  the  test  of  sufficient  importance  we  are  not  told, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  lenient  one.  Approximately  5000  occupation 
groups  are  tabulated,  a  number  far  in  excess  of  that  recognised  in 
other  census  classifications  of  occupations.*  Of  this  number  over 
half  include  a  total  of  under  500  persons  for  the  whole  United  States; 
something  like  one  fifth  number  under  100,  while  a  considerable 
fraction  are  under  10;  and  we  are  actually  told  that  there  are  in 
this  copntry  three  moiom  employed  by  printing  and  publishing 
establishments  I  As  figures  of  this  sort  are  subject  at  best  to  a  wide 
margin  of  error,  such  numbers  can  hardly  be  dependable;  and,  even 
supposing  diem  approximately  correct,  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether, 
in  view  of  the  wide  variations  in  conditions  over  so  extended  an  area, 
they  are  not  too  small  to  be  statistically  significant.  The  results 
of  further  distributing  them  among  the  dosen  sex,  age,  and  social 
groups  frequently  border  on  the  fantastic.  Under  the  theory,  to  be 
sure,  such  groups  would  be  expected  to  be  used  only  for  recombining, 

'Unpublished  paper,  ''Proposed  Changes  in  the  System  of  Occupation 
CUssiflcation  in  the  United  SUtes,**  p.  S. 

*The  Massachusetts  census  of  1885  is  to  be  excepted.  In  its  occupation 
report  are  listed  over  8000  occupations,  but  such  detailed  dassiflcation  was 
entirely  abandoned  in  the  next  census  when  occupations  were  grouped  under 
W  titles. 
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but  one  may  itill  doubt  the  value  of  publishing  figures  for  groups 
bdow  a  reasonable  minimum  sise. 

In  the  other  general  tables,  showing  occupations  by  geographical 
subdiyisions,  such  detail  was  impossible,  and  they  are  presented  under 
428  groups  and  subdiTisions,  further  reduced  in  two  of  the  tables 
to  215  by  omitting  the  subdivisions.  A  point  which  may  be  criticised 
here  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  arrangement  of  the  detailed 
and  condensed  tables  as  to  enable  the  student  to  tell  which  occupa- 
tions in  the  longer  list  were  combined.  This  would  have  been  very 
serviceable,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  describing  the 
larger  groups,  but  also  to  make  possible  their  subdivision  by  means 
of  proportions  derived  from  the  detailed  table. 

A  more  serious  defect  is  that  in  order  to  form  combinations  along 
occupational  lines,  ''each  occupation  of  the  condensed  list  is  classified 
in  that  part  of  the  industrial  field  in  which  it  is  most  commonly 
pursued."  The  result  is  frequently  obscure,  not  to  say  misleading. 
Here  again  there  is  no  key  to  what  has  been  done,  which  groups 
have  been  moved  and  combined,  and  it  is  difficult  and  often  im- 
possible to  ascertain  whether  the  persons  constituting  a  group  placed 
under  a  certain  industry  were  all,  in  fact,  employed  there  or  whether 
those  following  a  similar  occupation  in  other  industries  have  been 
included. 

Moreover,  no  consistent  plan  has  apparently  been  followed  in 
selecting  the  combinations  to  be  made.  The  greatest  divergence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  "repeaters"  (occupations 
pursued  in  more  than  one  industry)  listed  in  the  Index  of  Occupa- 
tions prepared  as  a  basis  for  the  classification.  Most  (but  not  all) 
of  the  "trades"  of  the  group  are  placed  under  Manufacturing  and 
Mechanical  Industries;  some  (draftsmen  and  designers)  are  induded 
among  the  professions;  and  others  (decorators,  wheelwrights,  mechani- 
cal engineers)  are  not  to  be  found  at  alL  The  "proprietary,  official, 
and  supervisory"  persons  might  be  thought  fairly  to  constitute  an 
occupational  class,  but  they  have  been  rather  minutely  distributed 
among  the  different  branches  of  industry,  as  have  also  the  unskilled 
laborers;  derieal  occupations  on  the  other  hand  are  erected  into  a 
separate  class,  treated  throughout  as  codrdinate  with  the  dght  primary 
divisions. 

A  procedure  which  suggests  itself  as  more  serviceable  would  be  to 
dassify  under  each  industry  only  occupations  peculiar  to  it,  or  dse 
its  true  share  of  other  occupations,  and  to  make  a  separate  grouping 
of  occupations  conmion  to  more  than  one  industry,  as  was  done  with 
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the  clerical  pnrsmts.  A  large  field  of  usefuhiess  would  also  be  opened 
up  for  various  special  groupings  cutting  cross  industrial  lines^  based  on 
different  significant  characteristics  connected  with  the  work. 

If  a  suggestion  may  be  added  as  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
urgently  needed  general  change  in  American  occupation  census  pro- 
cedure, it  should  be  the  drawing  of  a  more  definite  distinction  between 
the  occupied  and  unoccupied.  To  do  this  successfully  would  inrolve 
recognising  more  than  one  degree  of  the  quality  in  question — ^at  least 
the  three  gradations  of  occupied,  partially  occupied,  and  unoccupied, 
as  opposed  to  the  present  two.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  women  and  children,  and  perhaps  the  aged.  Censuses  of  occupa- 
tions in  European  countries  have  felt  this  need,  and  are  distinguishing 
to  an  increasing  extent  between  principal  and  subsidiary  occupations. 

In  this  country,  the  instructions  to  census  enumerators  contain  no 
general  rule  or  definition  for  determining  what  constitutes  a  gainful 
occupation.  This  inyolves  giving  unlimited  discretion  to  the  vast 
number  of  these  officials,  temporary  appointees  of  little  training  and 
often  limited  competence,  and  as  a  result  we  find  such  anomalies  as 
the  following:  A  slight  change  in  the  wording  of  the  instructions  in 
1910  has  caused  the  number  of  females  reported  as  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  to  increase  85  per  cent  above  the  number 
for  1900,  while  the  number  reported  as  farm  laborers  increased  129.5 
per  cent.  The  number  of  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
reported  as  occupied  decreased  18.8  per  cent,  but  the  number  reported 
as  occupied  in  agriculture  increased  84.8  per  cent.  Again,  we  find 
the  percentage  of  children  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  reported 
as  gainfully  employed  in  1910,  varying  from  1.2  per  cent  in  Masachu- 
setts  and  6.6  per  cent  in  Iowa  to  56.1  per  cent  in  Mississippi  for 
boys  and  from  0.8  per  cent  and  0.7  per  cent  to  89.4  per  cent  for  girls 
in  the  same  states. 

Such  figures  are  not  merely  worthless  as  an  indication  of  the 
number  of  women  and  children  employed,  but  they  must  vitiate  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  proportions  shown  for  the  whole  population. 
In  agriculture  we  find,  for  example,  that  the  "farm  laborers"  include 
over  250,000  girls  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  while  28.8  per 
cent  of  the  entire  class  is  made  up  of  children  from  ten  to  fifteen 
and  42.4  per  cent  of  such  children  and  women  togetlier.  Clearly 
we  here  have  the  word  "employed"  used  in  fundamentally  different 
senses.  The  census  should  no  doubt  take  account  of  the  productive 
labor  of  such  partially  occupied  persons,  but  they  certainly  should 
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not  be  thrown  in  indiscriminately  with  those  devoting  the  time  and 
energies  of  adult  life  to  the  occupation. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  also  that  the  extent  of  engagement  of  women 
and  children  in  industry  and  the  nature  of  their  woA  is  itself  one 
of  the  most  vital  questions  the  occupation  statistics  should  be  expected 
to  answer.  The  data  on  this  head  are  only  misleading  when  no 
distinction  is  drawn  between  such  persons  toiling  long  hours  for 
subsistence  and  those  earning  "pin-money"  by  spare-time  work  in 
addition  to  housekeeping  or  school  attendance. 


F.  H.  Knioht. 
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SnuLurs,  R.   The  cotton  erieie  at  home  and  abroad.   Rer.  Rer.,  Nov.,  1914. 

Despite  immediate  hardshipsj  low  prices  may  result  in  new  uses  and 
ultimate  benefit 

Voss,  E.  N.  Starting  the  wheele  of  international  trade.  Wld.  Wk^  Dec,  1914. 

For  permanent  results  great  change  in  our  export  selling  organisation 
is  needed. 

WiioHT,  A.    Oermam  ehipping  and  Britieh  trade.    Finan.  Rev.  ReT.,  Dec, 


Shipping  rings  have  worked  to  advantage  of  German  shipping 
companies  and  to  detriment  of  British  interests. 
BrOiek  trade  im  war  time.   Bankers'  Mag.  (London),  Nov^  1914. 

Decline  in  imports  and  exports  by  no  means  alarming. 
Bnropean  war  and  neutral  trade.    Nation's  Business,  Dec  15,  1914. 

Seriousness  of  interruption  of  our  trade. 
London  the  center  for  worUPe  enppl^  of  wool   Greater  N.  T.,  Jan.  4,  1915. 

London  levies  unnecessary  tribute  on  American  wool  manufacturers. 
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Railways 
(Abstracts  by  Julius  H.  Panndee) 
AcKwoiTB,  W.  M.  Pf09p§ct$  of  9tat€  <mn€t9hi6f  im  EngloMd,  Rj.  Age  Qai^ 
Jan.  8»  1915.    Pp.  9. 
Probability  of  nationaliiation  as  a  result  of  present  military  opera- 
tion of  railways* 

B.»  F.    N§u€  E%9mkbdhMh€mt9n  i%  <Un  dnUiohen  8^Uig§bUt0n,    Archly  f. 
Eisenbahiiw.»  Sept-Oct,  1914.    Pp.  11,  9  maps. 
Railway  development  in  German  West  Africa  and  German  Southwest 
Africa. 

BmnxjUfy,  E.  Die  wirUekaftUehs  Bntwiekkmff  d§T  prnutUehen  SiaaUeii- 
0nbak»en.    Archly  f.  Elsenbahnw.»  Noy.-Dec,  1914.    Pp.  S8. 
Statistics  showing  the  deyelopment  of  the  Prussian-Hessian  state 
railway  system. 

Beamhaw,  G.  The  perifmal  injury  problem.  Kj.  Wld.,  Dec,  1914.  Pp.  4. 

Discusses  the  safety  morement  in  the  railway  world,  giving  concrete 
examples  of  good  results  on  certain  railways. 

BBOWiTy  H.   The  eompetitUm  of  tramporUUUm  compatUee,   Am.  Econ.  Rey., 
Dec,  1914.   Pp.  93. 

Analysis  of  the  four  kinds  of  competition:  of  lines  oyer  the  same 
route,  of  routes,  of  directions,  and  of  locaticms. 

Claek,  J.  M,  The  Pamama  eamal  amd  the  rMroadi.  Com.     Fin.  Chrooldcb 
Nov.  98^  1914.    Pp.  4. 
Concludes  that  the  canal  will  not  injure  the  railways. 
Dnov,  F.  H.     The  eoomomie  eigwificamoe  of  kUerloekimg  dWeetcraiee  im 
ndhoatf  fhumee.    Joum.  PoL  Econ.,  Dec,  1914.    Pp.  18. 
Analyzes  four  forms  of  the  interlocking  relationship;  underlying 
economic  reasons;  with  stated  exceptions,  no  justification  exists  for 
the  prevention  of  interlocking  relationships. 

DixoK,  F.  H.    The  trend  of  railway  eamingi  in  the  year  1914.    Ry*  Age 
Gas.,  Jan.  1,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  results  for  several  years  past. 
Dinry,  S.  O.    Ootemment  repnlation  of  raihoay  operation.    Pro.  Rj.  Club 
of  Pittsburgh,  Sept.  96,  1914.   Pp.  11. 

Discusses  the  shortcomings  of  railway  service,  and  makes  practical 
suggestions  for  their  removal  under  government  regulation. 
Emkmok,  H.   The  rate  deeieion.   Rev.  Rev.,  Sept,  1914.   Pp.  4. 

Outlines  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  increasing  expense  of 
railway  operation. 

Fbub,  F.   Die  Tarife  der  wiehtigsten  hraeilianitehen  Bieenbahnen,  Arddv 

f.  Elsenbahnw.,  Sept-Oct.,  1914.    Pp.  9. 
Mileage  and  tariffs  of  the  principal  railways  of  Brazil. 
Hale,  a.    Freight  ear  enrphuee  and  ehortayee.    Bj.  Age  Gas.,  Nor.  IS, 

1914.   Pp.  S. 
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Definitioiis  of  car  shortage  and  car  surplus,  and  discnssion  of 
statistics. 

Haubt,  F.  M.  Railway  expamion  la  South  Atnsriea.  Ill,  P§ru;  IV,  Beuador, 
Cohmbia,  V§n€XU€la;  V,  Brazil  and  th0  Ouianai;  VI,  Uruguay  and 
Pairapuay;  VIII,  Ptmama.  Moody's  Mag.,  Sept*  Oct,  Nor^  Dec,  1914, 
Jsn^  1915.    Pp.  4,  each. 

HaBUB,  H.  J.    Th$  occupation  hazard  of  loeomotio$  firomcn.    Quart  Pub. 
Am.  SUt  Assoc,  Sept,  1914.    Pp.  4. 
The  comparatiTe  fatal  and  non-fatal  accident  rates  of  locomotive 
firemen  in  Uie  United  States. 

Hbckib,  M.  Dio  Biionbahnon  dcr  aiiatiiehcn  T4rkM.  ArchiT  f.  Eisenbahnw., 

Sept-Oct,  NoT.-Dec,  1914.    Pp.  S8;  46. 
Continuation  and  final  article.    Detailed  technical  description  and 
operating  statistics  of  the  railways  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Howsov,  £.  T.   Rocont  docclopmonU  in  track  eomtruction,    Ry,  Age  Gas., 

Oct  93,  1914.   i*p.  5. 

Shows  how  increased  wei^t  of  carloads  and  increased  speed  of 
trains  have  necessitated  heavier  roadbed  and  rail,  and  improved  ties 
and  track  fastenings. 

Hons,  G.  L.    The  railroad  vaiuationt.    Moody's  Mag.,  Jan.,  1915.    Pp.  4« 

Describes  the  methods  of  difficulties  of  valuation, 
▼ov  mot  LsTBir,  A.    Die  BrhShung  dor  OUtcrtarifc  dor  Eiicnbahncn  dor 
VcrcMgtcn  Staatcn  von  Amcrika.     Zeitung  des  Vereins  Deutscher 
Eisenbahnverwaltungen,  Sept  16,  1914.    Pp.  4. 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  original  five  per  cent  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  July  29,  1914. 

Naaanro,  S.   Service  income  and  property  income.   Quart  Pubs.  Am.  Stat 
Assoc  Sept,  1914.   Pp.  94. 
The  division  between  labor  and  capital  of  the  income  of  transpor* 
tation,  public  utility,  manufacturing,  and  mining  corporations. 
Oldham,  J.  E.  JMIroad  ratee  from  imeeetore^  point  of  view,  Ry.  Age  Gas., 
Jan.  15,  1915.    Pp.  4. 
The  relation  between  railway  earnings  and  credit 
Paax,  W.  L.    Boihcagi  and  development  work.    Ry.  Rev.,  Nov.  91,  1914. 
Pp.  9. 

Description  of  the  efforts  of  the  railways  to  open  up  new  territory, 
improve  agriculture,  reclaim  land,  etc. 

PnrBO,  H.  An  onms.  The  delivery  and  handling  of  miieceUaineoue  freight 
at  the  BoeUm  freight  UrmUnale.  Pro.  N.  T.  R.  R.  Qub,  Sept  18,  1914. 
Pp.  40. 

An  efficiency  investigation  by  students  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

RmsT,  £.  P.  A  new  plan  of  goverwment  control  of  raUwaye.  Ry.  Age  Gas., 
Oct  80,  1914.   Pp.  8. 
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Suggests  goyeniment  goarantee  of  railway  net  earningSj  and  gor- 
emment  representation  on  railway  directorates. 

RmBT,  W.  Z.  Phyiieal  wOuatian  of  raOroadi.   PoL  Sd.  Quarts  Dec^  1914. 
Pp.  SL 

The  development  of  the  physical  valuation  moyement,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  bases  of  valuation. 

SpAuunKo,  W.  B.    Th0  $af$ty  probUm  of  the  rMroadt.    Ry.  Rev.,  Dec  5» 

1914.  Pp.  9. 

Advocates  legislative  action,  and  education  of  railway  employees 
and  the  general  public 

SnuEiri».R.  B.  A  xome  9y$Um  of  fares  im  pracUoe.  Elec.  Tractloii,  Oct»  1914. 

System  effective  on  street  railways  of  Milwaukee  and  its  suburbs. 
WnxAio^  D.    Bfeet  of  the  rate  adeamce  deoMom,    Ry.  Age  Qem^  Jan.  1, 

1915.  Pp.  9. 

An  optimistic  analysis  by  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio. 
The  BenhMrM  idea  oppKed  to  raOwaye.   Ry.  Gas.  (London),  Oct  If,  1914. 
Pp.  9. 

A  plea  for  "Sane  collectivism,"  ue.,  greater  co5perati<m  among  the 
English  railways. 

Care  omf  locomotieee  ordered  omf  hmUt  im  1914*    Ry.  Age  Qas.,  Jan.  1, 
1915.    Pp.  6. 

Normal  passenger-car  output;  construction  of  freij^t  ears  and 
locomotives  only  one  half  of  normaL 

Efeet  of  the  Pamama  eamU  on  ooaeP-to-^oaet  trajfle.   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Oct  16, 
1914.    Pp.  4. 

Abstract  of  hearings  before  Interstate  Commerce  Conmnission  on 
the  application  of  transcontinental  railways  for  authorisation  to  lower 
certain  freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  without  reducing  intermediate 
rates. 

luetr^tUme  for  the  federal  wOmati&m  partiee.    Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Jan.  8,  1915. 

Abstract  of  instructiims  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  field  engineers  engaged  in  railway  valuation. 
Li$t  of  refereneee  o%  raUroade  im  var.  Special  Libraries,  Nov.,  1914.  Pp.  10. 
Mileage  of  Amerieam  raUroade  htoek  eigndted.    Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Jan.  1,  1915. 

On  January  1,  1915,  88,000  miles  operated  under  the  block  system. 
New  electric  raUwag  track  bitUt  im  1914.  Elec  Ry.  Joum.,  Jan.  9;  1915. 
New  railway  eometmctiom  etatietiee  for  1914.  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Jan.  1,  1915. 
Preeident  Rea'e  eevem  primdplee.    Ry.  Rev.,  Dec  19^  1914.    Pp.  8. 

Advocacy  by  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  a 
constructive  policy  in  the  practice  of  railway  rc^^tion. 

BMway  comdMome  im  Switxerlamd.   Ry.  Gss.  (London),  Oct  98,  1914.  P.  1. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  railway  operation  and  railway  conditioiis 
in  Switserland. 
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HftOiwa/ymm^  tmd  tks  war.   Ry.  Gas.  (London),  Nov.  6,  1914.  Pp.  4. 

The  English  railways  report  that  nearly  60^000  of  their  employees 
hare  joined  the  colors.  To  their  wires  and  children  each  company 
is  making  an  allowance. 

Tli9  raUwayi  of  N0W  Z§alamd.    Ry.  Gas.  (London),  Nov.  6,  1914.    P.  1. 

Fhiandal  and  operating  results  for  the  year  ended  March  51^  1914. 
BaUwof  §UUiiiie$.    Archiv  f.  Bisenbahnw.,  Sept^-Oct.,  Nov.-Dec,  1914. 

Russia,  1910  ;  WOrttemberg,  1911  and  1912;  Chile,  1910;  Dutch 
East  Indies,  191S;  Germany,  England,  and  France,  1908-1910. 
Switserland,  191S;  Hungary,  1912;  Belgium,  1911  and  1912;  France, 
1912;  Sweden,  1910,  1911,  1912;  Norway,  1912-1918;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  1911-1912  and  1912-1918. 

8iati$tie9  of  raOwayi,  lOOO-lBlt,   United  8tai09.     Bureau   of  Railway 
Economics,  BulL  No.  96,  1914. 

The  nupomUm  of  advance  in  ratee.    Ry.  Age  Gas.»  Jan.  15,  1915.  Pp.  2. 

Argues  against  wholesale  suspension  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  rate  adyances  proposed  by  the  railways. 

What  i$  the  matter  wUh  the  raOwaye  amd  regnlaOont   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Nov. 
97,  1914.    Pp.  2. 

Argues  that  the  present  policy  of  railway  regulation  fails  to  reach 
the  fundamental  problems  of  railway  operation  today. 
DeeieUm  im  Mmtrial  raUwa^e  oaee.     Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Decided  January  20,  1914.    Supplemental  decision  Nov.  2;  1914. 

These  decisions  held  that  allowances  made  by  railways  to  industries 
for  switching  performed  on  their  industrial  trades  are  in  effect  rebates, 
and  therefore  illegal. 

DecMon  in  the  fee  per  cent  oaee.   Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  Docket 
No.  S860,  July  29,  1914. 
Found  that  the  net  income  for  the  Eastern  railways  is  too  small 
for  the  public  interest;  authorised  a  blanket  increase  of  five  per  cent 
in  the  rates  of  Central  Freight  Association  territory,  with  some  modi- 
fications; suggested  various  methods  by  which  all  the  carriers  would 
increase  their  income  other  than  by  a  general  rate  increase. 
Modified  deoteion  in  the  fhe  per  cent  case.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Docket  No,  6860,  Dec  16,  1914. 
In  the  light  of  the  changed  situation  since  the  date  of  the  original 
decision,  authorised  a  general  increase  of  five  per  cent  in  Eastern, 
or  oflkial  classification,  territory,  except  for  lake-and-rail  traffic,  coal 
and  coke,  iron  ore,  and  certain  other  modifications. 
Teogi  of  the  twenty^eitdh  anrnnal  report  on  the  etoHetiee  of  raSheajfe  in  the 
UMed  Statee  for  the  year  ended  Jwne  SO,  191$.    Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  1914. 

The  text  gives  the  summarised  statistics  of  railways  for  1915,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  complete  report,  containing  text  and  detailed 
taUes. 
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Tit0nty'^hth  ammual  report  to  drngren,  Dsimnber  1,  1914,  IntenUte 
Ckmunerce  Coiiiiiii88ioii»  1914. 
Reviews  the  year's  actiyities  in  rate  matters^  special  investigatioiis^ 
acconntingy  safety  and  accidents^  statistics^  and  physical  ydbation. 
Recommends  government  control  over  railway  capitidiaation. 

Accounting 
(Abstracts  by  Martin  J.  Shngme) 
ALU»r»  L.  H.    Ooit  aecamUimg  amd  iU  imporiamee  tm  eontirmetkm  work. 
Contract  Rcc^  Sept  93,  1014.   Pp.  9. 
Describes  in  detail  a  system  used  by  the  Aberthaw  Constmctioii 
Company. 

Alvobis  J.  W.    Fumdamental  prin^lei  of  pmbUe  vahtaUam.  Pro. 

Am.  Soc  Qv.  Engrs^  Oct«  1914.    Pp.  47. 
Shows  that  the  science  of  valuation  calls  for  knowledge  of  law, 
engineerings  and  economics^  and  that  fundamentally  it  is  the  law 
which  controls. 

BiiCRorr»  J.  M.   Devolopmsnt  of  a  uwU  eo§t  $y§Um,   Jonm.  Assoc  Engg. 
Socs.,  Sept,  1914, 
Discussion  of  the  value  of  cost  data. 
Chapkav,  S.  J.   Accoui^H^g  in  relation  to  eeononUe  probUnu.  Accoontant* 
Not.  91,  1914.    Pp.  5. 
The  part  the  accountant^  as  the  trustee  of  the  public^  must  play 
in  the  solution  of  practical  and  theoretical  economic  problems. 
Davibs,  H.  J.    Fair  interest  on  iwoeetment  in  pmbKe  ntUitiee.    Eke.  Ry. 
Jonm.,  Dec  19,  1914.    Pp.  9^. 
Discusses  the  claim  that  rates  should  be  based  on  depreciated 
values^  and  points  out  that  the  true  criterion  is  the  principal  invested. 
DiCKSBB,  L.  R.  Modem  <»eeowntaney  metkode  in  relaUon  to  hneimeee  efUH/fimojf, 
Accountant,  Nor.  14,  1914.    Pp.  6. 
The  function  of  accounting  in  its  broader  social  aspect 
DuBou,  C.  G.   Aeeounting  eonditione  and  proepeete,   Joum.  Account,  Oct, 
1914.    Pp.  15. 

The  present-day  application  of  the  science  of  accounting  in  this 
country  and  suggestions  as  to  its  future  development 
DuHCAK,  J.  C   Some  eeienti^  and  edneational  probleme  of  the  aeeomntaney 
profession,    Joum.  Account,  Oct,  1914.    Pp.  9. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  curriculum  of  a  university  or 
college  course  in  accounting  should  be  founded. 

Embbsoit,  H.  akd  Masoit,  J.  K.    Reiriskm  of  Am&rieam  fowndrymen's  otto* 
elation  standard  cost  system.    Am.  Found.  Assoc,  Sept,  1914. 
Introduction  to  cost  accounting;  and  factory  cost  analysis. 
Gavdolfo,  J.  H.    The  valuation  of  pnbUo  utiUiy  property.    Pro.  Am.  Soc 
av.  Engrs.,  Oct,  1914.    Pp.  37. 
Contends  that  in  any  valuation  for  purposes  of  rate-making  or 
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lecority  issues^  the  proper  basis  is  the  actual  cost  to  date>  but  that 
this  is  not  the  onlj  and  final  one. 

GiuiriKr*  C  E.  D0pr§MaUon  at  am  4Um§mt  for  eanMeratian  <»  tk0  appraiial 
of  pmbUe  ionies  proporUa.    Pro.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs.*  Nor.,  1914. 

Pp.  sa. 

Critical  discussion  of  methods  of  dealing  with  depreciation  when 
Taloations  are  made  for  rate-fixing  purposes. 

HvwB»  E.  C  EUm$iU$  kucohod  im  appraitimg  Ulophano  proportisi.  Telephony, 
Oct  17,  1914. 
Analyses  the  methods  commonly  adopted. 

HimmfAjr,  F.  H.  OfdU$  fnm  ik9  viowpoM  of  tko  eorUfUd  pwhUe  aeeownitamt. 
Journ.  Account,  Dec,  1914.    Pp.  90. 
Growing  importance  of  function  of  accountant  in  credit  transac- 
tions; daggers  against  which  he  must  guard  in  certifying  financial 
statements. 

Jopuir,  J.  P.   Soerot  rosorvos,   Journ.  Account,  Dec,  1914.    Pp.  10. 

Attitude  to  be  assumed  by  professional  accountant  when  faced 
with  problem  of  secret  reserves  in  auditing  accounts  of  an  incorporate 
company. 

Km,  W.    Maktmg  tho  eo$t  doparimm^t  worth  wkOo.    Indus.  Engg.,  Oct, 
1914.    Pp.  9. 

How  to  reduce  operating  expenses  in  all  departments^  including 
cost  department 

Mat,  G.  O.  Tho  problem  of  doprseiaiion.  Journ.  Account,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  19. 

An  analysis  of  depreciation^  and  a  consideration  of  the  question 
as  to  how  far  the  problem  is  one  of  accounting  and  how  far  it  is 
one  of  physical  inspection  and  valuation. 

Oaxit,  F.    DotormimaUon  of  ike  not  prop  of  the  P<mama  eamoL  Journ. 
Account,  Sept,  1914,    Pp.  15. 
Outlines   conditions   that   a£Fect   determination   of   profits  and 
losses  resulting  from  various  activities  of  the  canal>  and  describes 
accounting  methods  adopted. 

Psirmx,  W.  O.  '*Pr$eoni  worth"  eaUmloHom  {»  ongkiooring  et^dUe.  Journ. 
Assoc.  Engg.  Socs.,  Sept,  1914. 
Explains  some  of  the  applications  and  methods. 

Siuim,  W.  E.  Relaikm  of  the  amdUor  to  vmtmUion  of  huoontorioe.  Journ. 
Account,  Sept,  Nov.,  1914.  Pp.  10,  9. 

Legal  obligations  of  the  auditor;  cites  leading  cases  decided  in 
recent  years  in  En^^and.    Moral  obligations  of  auditor;  suggestions 
for  affording  greater  security  to  investing  public. 
Tnoxiks,  H.  I.  Real  oetaU  aeconmUmff.  Journ.  Account.,  Nov.,  1914.   Pp.  9. 

Explains  the  general  principles,  and  also  considers  the  proper 
use  sjid  disposition  of  premiums  received  from  the  sale  of  capital 
stodL  with  special  reference  to  real  estate  accounting. 
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Wsnnrey  F.  J.    The  natwral  amd  market  price  of  pmbUo  uHUty  eervie^e. 
Stone      Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Joutil,  Nov,  1914.    Pp.  7. 
Contrasts  attitude  of  federal  and  state  goyemments  to  pablic 
utilities  with  Adam  Smitli's  concept  of  natural  and  market  price  of 
commodities. 

Wooob  D.  M.  OoH  aoefnmUi^  on  oomtruction  work.   Stone     Webster  Pub. 

Senr.  Joom.,  Nor.»  1914.   Pp.  4. 
Raises  a  number  of  difficult  questions. 
Anmml  meeUng  of  C.  B.  R.  A,  accoutUcmi*,    Elec.  Ry.  Joam.,  Dec  10» 

1914.    Pp.  7. 

Depreciation  of  equipment  and  cost  accounting  main  topics.  De- 
scription of  cost  accounting  system  at  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company. 

ApproMi  of  Ohio  pmbUo  mUHUee.  Elec.  Ry.  Joom.,  Oct  94»  1914.  Pp.  9%. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Valuation  for  Ohio  Public  Utilities 
formulates  general  principles  for  guidance  of  companies  in  making 
inyentories  and  appraisals  as  required  by  commission  regulation  in 
that  state. 

DUeueeUm  of  oost  aeoomtimg  on  oontirucUon  work,    Joum.  Boston  Soc 
CiT.  Engrs.,  Oct*  1914. 
Discussion  of  papers  by  L.  H.  Allen  and  D.  M.  Wood  noted  above. 
DUeuieion  on  vmhuUion  for  the  pitrpoee  of  rate-^nMng.   Pro.  Am.  Soc  Civ. 
Engrs.*  Oct,  1914. 

A  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  the  report  by  a  special  committee. 
"Baokange  wmM'  and  "fair  vahte  for  raie-^naMnff  pwrpoeee,"     Stone  & 
Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Joom^  Nov.,  1914.    Pp.  8. 

Discusses  certain  statements  in  decision  of  Georgia  Railroad  Com- 
mission in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Columbus  against  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
SekedMng  lamd  for  federal  wthtaUon,   Engg.  Rec,  Nov.,  1914. 

Analysis  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  Railroad  Committee^ 
offering  general  suggestions  and  showing  three  schedule  forms. 
VaMtaUan  of  franehiiee.    Elec  Ry.  Joum.,  I>ec  19^  1914.    Pp.  9%. 

New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  holds  that  value  of  fran- 
chises must  be  considered  in  public  utility  rate  making. 

Public  Utilities 
(Abstracts  by  Ralph  E.  Heihnan) 
Baksi,  M.  N.    Mwnioipdl  ownership  and  operation  of  waterworki,  Engg. 
News,  Dec  3,  1914. 
Municipal  ownership  of  its  water  works  should  be  the  goal  of  every 
municipality.   But  municipal  plants  should  be  regulated  by  the  state. 
HnucAK,  R.  £.  The  Chicago  mbway  problem.  Joum.  PoL  Econ.,  Dec,  1914. 

Description  of  the  recent  popular  election  on  the  subway  and  the 
issues  involved.   Plans  for  the  future. 
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Jaczioh»  H.  D.    PubUe  99rtio4  ratet.    Practical  Engg^  Nov.  15,  1914. 

The  cost  of  supplying  power  for  yarioas  characters  of  service. 
Keu,  W.  J.    Th0  work  of  ike  IlUnoii  pmbUe  mtiHtiss  oommUHon.  IlUnois 
Law  Rev.,  Nov.,  1914. 
A  criticism  of  the  commission  for  the  alleged  failure  to  direct  its 
attention  to  the  larger  utility  problems  of  the  state. 
ITCabxbi,  T.  N.  Tko  oode  of  pHmeipUe.  Bkc  Ry.  Joam.,  Nov.  7,  1914. 

Principles  governing  the  relations  of  public  utilities  to  the  public 
adopted  by  tiie  American  Electric  RaUway  Association. 
Nash,  L.  R.    Denumd  ehetrie  rate*  a$  afeeUd  hif  eommiitiom  rof^mtoHon. 
Stone  &  Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Joam.,  Dec,  1914. 
The  attitude  of  commissions  upon  the  practice  of  basing  rates  on 
the  number  of  the  consumer's  connections. 

Raticoitd^  W.  G.    Mate  making  for  pmbUe  ut%Uti$9.    University  of  Iowa 
Extension  BulL,  No.  9,  1914.    Pp.  19. 
A  theory  of  rate  making  which  permits  higher  profits  as  efficiency 
of  the  plant  increases. 

IUed,  C.  S.    BUetrie  current  rate  eekedulee.    Engg.  Mag.,  Dec,  1914. 

Defends  the  policy  of  electrical  corporations  charging  small  con- 
sumers a  higher  rate  than  large  consumers^  upon  the  ground  that  the 
cost  of  distributing  electrical  energy  to  them  is  greater. 
Run,  C.  S.   Tkeoris$  of  eUeirie  current  eekedulee.   Engg.  Mag.,  Dec,  1914. 

Defends  the  rate-making  poUcies  of  electric  utilities. 
Rmjnr,  W.  Z.  BaUway  receieerekip  €md  reorganbtoHon,  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Aug. 
98»  1914.    P.  1. 

Substantial  economic  forces  are  at  work  proving  the  diminution 
of  receiverships.  To  an  increasing  extent^  railroads  in  distress  tend 
to  pass  directly  into  reorganisation  without  the  intervention  of 
receivership  at  alL 

ToMUirsoK,  L.  C    A  etndy  of  ef^tmne  of  ekargee  for  teUpkone  eerviee. 
Telephony,  Sept  5,  1914. 
Explains  the  principles  underlying  various  systems  of  telephone 
rate  makings  and  discusses  proposed  systems. 

TomruT,  C.   A  defenee  of  electric  roiUioaige^   Pub.  Serv.  Regulation  &  Fed. 

Trade  Rept,  Nov.,  1914. 
Defends  the  service  offered  by  electric  railways^  and  asserts  that 
unlimited  control  by  commissions  is  a  menace  to  their  success. 
WiLOOK,  D.  F.   Fundamental  planhe  in  a  pubUe  ntiUty  program.   Am.  City, 

Dec,  1914. 

Discusses  the  question:  "What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  cities 
towards  public  utilities  as  money  earning  enterprises^  and  towards 
ultimate  municipal  ownership?" 

Mr.  Britton  on  vMer^ower  hUL   Elec  TVld.,  Dec.  98,  1914. 

Vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  outlines 
conditions  that  will  encourage  hydro-electric  development  in  the 
United  States. 
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Chv0kmd  mmOcipal  plant  dUeuned.    Elec  Wld^  Dec.  19,  1014. 

Abstract  of  discussion  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  on  the  operation  of  the  Cleveland  monidpal  electric  ligfit 
plant. 

Baropeam  pmbUe  utiUU§$.    Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Nov.  7,  1914. 

British  and  German  tramway  statistics.    British  tramways  as  a 
whole  are  not  a  commercial  success.   Municipal  tramways  operate  at 
A  loss>  which  is  made  up  from  the  tax  rate. 
London  0l4etrieity  ^upplff.    London  Munic  Notes*  Aug.-Nov.,  1W4. 

Analysis  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Lofufarta 
Electricity  Supply.  The  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  place  the 
supply  of  electricity  in  London  and  environs  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
MiddUsex  i  Baton  rate  d&eiiion.    Elec.  Ry.  Joom.,  Nov.  7»  1914. 

Rejects  cost-of-reproduction  as  basis  for  rate  making.  Characterises 
it  as  inexpedient  and  unjust.  Proper  basis  is  investments  wisely  made^ 
as  indicated  by  the  securities  issued  with  the  approval  of  the  state. 
Munieipai  oumenMp  of  utiUtie9.  Pub.  Serv.  Regulation  &  Fed.  Trade  Rept^ 
Dec.  1»  1914. 

Arguments  for  and  against  municipal  ownership  presented  at  the 
convention  of  the  League  of  Northwest  Municipaliiies>  held  at  Seattle. 
National  civic  federation  draft  hiU.  Elec  Ry.  Joam.;  Elec.  Wld.,  Nov.  14, 1914. 

Model  bill  for  state  regulation  of  public  utilities. 
PubUcity  work  of  pnbUc  ecrviee  oommieeione.    Elec  Ry.  Joum.,  Dec  5»  1914. 

The  publicity  methods  of  the  New  York  (First  and  Second  Districts)^ 
Pennsylvania^  and  Massachusetts  commissions.  Methods  utilised  to 
secure  a  proper  understanding  by  the  public  of  the  work  of  the 
commissions. 

Bate  maMny.  Stone     Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Joam.,  Dec,  1914. 

The  recent  important  principles  established  by  the  Massachusetts 
Public  Service  Commission  in  the  Boston  and  Middlesex  rate  case. 
Securities  issued  with  state  approval  are  to  be  protected. 
Service  on  commieeione.   Eke  Rev.,  Nov.  98^  1914. 

A  discussion  of  the  new  Massachusetts  law  requiring  members  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of 
the  commission. 

Valnation  of  vtiUtiee.    Pub.  Serv.  Regulation  &  Fed.  Trade  Rept,  Nov.  15, 
1914. 

Report  of  committee  representing  the  public  utilities  of  Ohio^  as 
to  the  principles  which  should  be  followed  in  making  appraisals. 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 
(Abstracts  by  George  E.  Bamett) 
ALsascHT,  G.    Dae  Binnahmebndyet  dee  ArbeiterhamehaUee.    Zeitsdir.  f.  d. 
ges.  Staatswis.,  No.  3,  1914.    Pp.  54. 

Elaborate  discussion  of  the  composition  of  working-family  incomes, 
based  on  recent  German  inquiries. 
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F1TCH9  J.  A.  Lmt  and  order,  Surrey,  I>ec  5»  Pp.  18. 

The  history  and  causes  of  the  Colorado  strike. 
FiTCH»  J.  A.  8pUt  in  policy  hHwon  RockofeUen  and  ih$ir  Colorado  oporaton. 
Survey,  Jan.  9,  1915.    Pp.  6. 

GoxRBiy  S.    Tko  PhUad4lpkia  A.  F.  of  L,  eon/ootUion-^  rooiow.  Am. 
Federationist,  Jan.,  1915.    Pp.  16. 

GmvwooiH  A.    N49t  itept  in  faetory  and  leorluhop  reform.    PoL  Quart., 
Sept,  1914.   Pp.  SI. 
Advocates  a  comprehensiye  measure  which  shall  extend  present  pro- 
visions to  unregulated  trades  and  embody  further  new  provisions. 
Hammoxis  M.  B,    Wag09  boatdi  im  Anttraiia.    I.  Victoria.    Quart  Jonm. 
Econ.,  Nov.,  1914.    Pp.  46. 
Detailed  historical  account 
lUaais,  H.  J.    The  oecnpaiion  hazard  of  loeomoHoo  fkromcn.    Quart  Pub. 
Am.  Stat  Assoc.,  Sept,  1914.    Pp.  d5. 
A  useful  collection  of  the  avaUable  data  on  mortality^  accidents^  and 
occiqpational  diseases  among  locomotive  firemen. 

HsmaiOH,  H.  D.   Bfcet  of  the  war  on  omphymtmU.    Econ.  Joum.,  Dec, 

1914.     Pp.  19. 
Analysis  of  the  English  experience. 
jACzioir,  J.  P.   Some  indniiriai  f§atwrc$  in  Europe,   Joum.  Engrs.  See  of 

Penn.,  Oct,  1914. 

Welfare  and  safety  studies  made  between  Aug.  1  and  Sept  15^  1914. 
KsLLOs,  F.  A.    Unemployment  in  our  citiee.    Nat  Mnnic  Rev.,  Jan.,  1915. 
Pp.  6. 

A  program  for  lessening  unemployment 

KocB,  P.    Zur  OewinnheteiHffung  der  Arbeiter.    Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek.,  Ill, 
48,  4,  1914.  Pp.  IS. 

Profit  sharing  on  any  practicable  basis  would  give  the  German  work- 
man only  a  very  slight  addition  to  his  wages. 

KmpB,  H.    Die  Tarifvertr&ge  im  Deuiechen  Beieke  am  Bnde  dee  Jakree 
191g,   Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek.,  Ill,  48^  S,  1914.   Pp.  8. 

Analysis  of  the  annual  report  on  collective  agreements  in  Germany 
for  1912. 

KvwATA,  K.   Die  Arheiterbewegnng  in  Japan,    Archiv  f.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Sos. 
n.  d.  Arfoelterbewegung,  V,  1-9,  1914.    Pp.  15. 
Deals  chiefly  with  the  causes  of  the  slow  development  of  the  labor 
movement 

Ltwch,  L.  R.    The  Weet  Virginia  eoal  etrike.   PoL  Sd.  Quart,  Dec,  1914. 
Pp.  S7. 

A  temperate  review  based  chiefly  on  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Senate 
Committee. 

Mahoit,  W.  D.  and  Blakd,  L.  D.   Street  raOway  workere  of  Bnrope,  Am. 
Federatlonist,  Dec,  1914.   Pp.  96. 
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.Report  by  a  committee  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  appointed  to  investigate 
labor  conditions  under  municipal  ownership  and  controL 
Nbwbkek»  R.  H.  Penmylcamia  railroad  accident  $tatUUc$,  Am.  Underwriter, 
Oct,  1914.    Pp.  8. 
The  relation  of  accident  statistics  to  accident  prevention. 
RiKAVDO,  P.  C   Doewm§nU  rieeinmUoi  eirea  U  latoaro  a  donMMo  in  Jtolkk 
Riv.  Intern.,  Sept,  1914.   Pp.  91. 

RoBBurs,  H.   Th€  man  wUh  a  fob.  Am.  Journ.  Soc,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  19. 

Why  the  working-man  distrusts  socialism. 
Rtak,  J.  A.    Minimum  vage  boardi  in  Minneiota,    Suryey,  Nov.  14,  1914. 
Pp.  «. 

Describes  the  difficulties  encountered  in  fixing  minimum  wages  in 
Minnesota. 

Stkup,  F.   jDitf  Arb0iU%0U  in  der  Oro9§ei»0iUndu$tri4.    BsarbeUgi  naeh  dm 
Jahresberichten  der  K&tUgUch  PreuiHtcken  RegiwurngM-  und  O^werb^HUU 
fUr  191$.   Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek.,  Ill,  48^  9,  1914.    Pp.  31. 
Concludes  after  analysis  of  the  1918  report  that  no  appreciable 

advance  has  been  made  in  shortening  hours  in  the  German  iron 

industry,  and  gives  text  of  proposed  new  legislation. 

Wnxm,  A.  B.  The  §af§i^  and  wlfaf  of  ik€  workmam.  Pro.  U.  S.  Nav.  Inst, 
Sept-Oct,  1914. 

Describes  safety  and  welfare  work  in  the  navy  yards. 

ZmuRMAir,  B.   Arb^iUgemeimc^Un.  I,  II.  Soi.  Praxis,  Nov.  19-19,  1914. 
Pp.  7,  8. 

Describes  the  trade  agreements  made  in  a  number  of  industries 
to  distribute  the  unemployment  occasioned  by  the  war. 
ZmMxiMAirir,  W.    adhaiten  wnd  LMU  amf  dom  d0ut»ek§n  ArboiUmarlU. 
Soi.  Praxis,  Sept  94^  1914.    Pp.  5. 

Of  1,500^000  organised  worionen  from  whidi  reports  are  avail- 
able, about  one  third  of  a  million  (94  per  cent)  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  army.  Of  the  remaining  1,166,000^  MOflOO  (24  per  cent) 
were  unemployed  at  the  end  of  August.  Distinct  improvement  is  now 
perceptible  in  many  trades. 

ArbeiUmarki  und  Arbeitinachiteii,   Sos.  Praxis,  Nov.,  1914.    Pp.  4. 

The  available  indices  showed  a  rapid  decrease  in  unemployment 
throughout  Germany  since  August.  Urges,  however^  state  aid  to  the 
trade  unions  in  coping  with  the  problem. 

ArbHt$zHten  und  LohnverhdUniiie  in  d^r  wiirttomborgi$eh§n  HMmmboiL 

Zeitschr.  f.  Sodalwis.,  Sept,  1914.    Pp.  7. 

Abstract  of  a  recent  official  report. 
Bmploffment  In  Germany.    Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gas.,  Dee«  1914.    P.  1. 

Abstract  of  German  statistics  of  unemployment  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

The  new  Swiee  factory  act.   World's  Labour  Laws,  Nov.,  1914.  Pp.  8. 
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Bsmx,  L.  and  JAmow,  J.  DU  atMrikanUche  Bankfeform,   Jahrb.  f.  Nat. 
Oek^  III,  48,  4,  1914. 

Bomnroi,  R.  W.   Adiwmiag$9  and  UnUtatiom  of  nno  federal  resm^  ba$ik», 
Trnst  Compaiiies,  Nor.,  1914. 

CocHaAX,  J.  T.    Th$  negoUiUian  of  "eroii^dT  eh0qite$.    Scottish  Bankers 
Mag.,  Jan.,  1915. 

Dabbhk,  W.    DU  Gewiim-  mnd  V^rhutkont^n  d$r  Bheiniich-W$9tfdU$eh0n 
ProvimDkUgrotibankom,   Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Staatswls.,  No.  3,  1914. 

Dathmoh,  D.    Ty9kkmd9  p$nmmg  -  og  bamkodien  wilder  Krigei,    Ek.  Tids., 
No.  9,  1914.    Pp.  16. 
An  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Germans  mdnetary  and  banking 
systems  during  the  present  war. 

DiCKursoir,  Z.  C    8tat§  gmaramtjf  of  bamk  depotiti  in  Nebroika,  Qaart 
Joorn.  Econ.,  Nov.,  1914. 

Batdv,  a.  M.    Tho  mUform  negotiabU  4mttrwmenU  law  {»  the  eowrU  of 
MUtowri,  Central  Law  Joum.,  Oct  9,  1914. 

HAHBixAsrK,  DU  Tendenz  der  df^UtUkem  8fmkm9^       Prem^m  zu 
bamkmd9iig0r  B^UlUgimg.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Staatswls^  No.  8,  1914. 

HiLAiniBB,  S.    Fo»  d0r  DUkontpoUHk  zwr  Herr$ehaft  «6#r  de%  Goldmarkt 
Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek.,  Ill,  48^  4^  1914. 

KsTVis,  J.  M.   Th4  city  of  London  amd  the  Bank  of  England,  Augmt,  1914* 
Quart  Jonm.  Bcon.,  Nov.,  1914. 

LAKBsnaoH,  A.   Dor  "Abbauf'  dor  BorUner  Bdrtonkmrto,   Die  Bank,  Nov., 
1914. 

Ijihrldt,  R.  a.    Odd  amd  prUoi.    Joum.  Cbem.  Met      Min.  Soc.  of  S. 
Africa.,  Sept,  1914. 

McDouoAL,  £.  C  Booeni  amondmonU  to  tho  9aioing9  bank  lane  of  Now  York. 
Banlcers  Mag.,  Dec,  1914. 

Moix,  B.   Aiiignaton  wnd  Woehtolkmr$o.   Zeitschr.  f.  Sodalwis.,  Nov.,  1914. 

Palouts,  R.  H.  I.  Bank  of  England  noto$  and  the  aet  of  I844.  Banlcers' 
Mag.  (London),  Nov.,  1914, 

Patw,  E.  Lo9  rigUmont9  par  ofoU  do  eommoreo  en  Franco  ot  d  fitrangor. 
L'Econ.  Fran^  Oct.  94,  1914. 

SnAOus,  O.  M.  W.  Tho  war  amd  the  financial  Htuation  in  tho  United  Statoo. 

Quart  Joum.  Econ.,  Not.,  1914. 
TdiirxBLADB^  /.    Om  oparbankomao  flirwdtnkng.    Ek.  Tids^  No.  11,  1914. 

Pp.  9. 

Favors  a  more  effectiTe  inspection  and  supervision  of  (Swedish) 
savings  banks. 

Waisohausi,  O.  TkoorU  wnd  PrawU  in  dor  BankpoUtik.  Blatter  f.  Ver^di. 
Rechtswis.,  Oct-Nor.,  1914. 
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Wicnu,  K.   Bikfbamkmu  gMkatmi.   Ek.  Tldi^  No.  10,  1914.   Pp.  7. 

Contends  that  the  policy  of  hoarding  its  gold  reserve  adapted  hj  the 
Swedish  naticmal  bank  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  unwise. 


ALUummn,  B.    La  poUHea  delU  09§tuoUmi  iribuUMrU  in  Italia  €4  i  nuH 
imeimvemUnti.   Rif.  See,  Sept-Oct,  1914.   Pp.  98. 
Tax  exemptions  in  Italj — for  aiding  the  southern  provinces^  for 
housings  for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  etc — ^have  often  been  a 
source  of  injustice  and  corruption. 

BoTiH  W.  K.    Fimme0$  of  ihs  North  OaroUna  IU$rQry  fwmd.    &  Atlwitic 
Quart,  Oct,  1914. 

Beuibb,  H.  Rwonf  for  N$w  York  poOfiOOfiOO  bud^ot.   Reid  Bitate 

Bull,  Dec,  1914, 

CBL4SI,  H.  S.    National  fhume$s.    Journ.  Accoont,  Oct,  1914. 

CoLLun,  A.  The  proposed  roadfuittmotU  of  imperial  amd  local  tamaUom,  PoL 
Quart,  Sept,  1914. 

FiBTH,  J.  B.    War  and  fkumee.    Fortn.  Her.,  Dec,  1914. 

Fbotokahh,  a.   Ueher  die  Bereehtigmi^  von  Staateamleihen,   Jahrb.  f.  Nat. 
Oek.,  Ill,  48,  4,  1914. 

GoooaicH,  £.  P.   Compariion  of  reeuUe  of  pa/ying  for  pvbUe  imfrotemonta 
^th  bond  proeeede  and  from  the  toes  leiy.   Engg.  News,  Nov.  98,  1914. 

HAMiLiDir,  M.  Finaneer  oeh  arbeteldehet.   Ek.  TicU.,  No.  11,  1914.  Pp.  14. 

Cautions  against  niggardly  financial  policies  on  the  part  of  individual 
and  state.   Capital  must  be  employed  to  prevent  unemployment. 

L.,A.  Gedamkon  Hber  die  MUlardenamMhe.  Die  Bank,  Oct,  1914. 

Patioit,  J.  S.  MunMpal  bneineee  manager,  Nat  Manic  Rev.,  Jan.,  1915. 

RAFPAumcH,  A.  Lee  impdte  en  AlUmagne,  L'Econ.  Franf.,  Nov.  98^  1914. 

UtHn^  R.  G.  Oerman^e  abiUtg  to  fkumee  the  war.  Atlantic,  Dec,  1914, 

Schwab,  J.  S.  Ewomption  of  pereonal  property  from  taxation.   Real  Estate 
Mag.,  Dec,  1914. 

Wbavbi,  S.  R.    Tawation  in  New  Prance:  a  etmdg  im  pioneer  economice, 

Journ.  PoL  Econ.,  Oct,  1914. 

WnjoH,  P.  St.  J.    Progreee  of  highway  improvement  and  finance  in  tka 
Sonthem  Btatee,   Engg.  Rec„  Nov.  7,  1914. 

Financing  the  war.  Bankers'  Mag.  (Ltrndon),  Dec,  1914. 

A  tarn  on  wages.  New  Statesman,  Nov.  98,  1914. 

La  eitnoHon  fmamd^  de  la  France  et  le  rapport  de  M.  Ribot.  L'Econ. 
Fran^  Dec  98,  1914. 
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Tariffs  and  Reciprocity 
(Abstracts  bj  Henry  R.  Mnssey) 
Btkmjut,  G.    Dtff  SSoUkrUff  zwiiek$n  Pramkr0ieh  ttfwi  d#r  8ehiW0(z  im  d^n 
Jakr^n  1898  bi$  1896.  Wdtwirtsch.  Archhr,  Oct,  1914.  Pp.  19. 
Brief  detailed  study  of  the  losses  suffered  by  both  contestants. 
HoFPMAiTH,  I.  N.  CfiflOfM  admMiirotUm  ftmd$f  ik9  1918  tarif  aet.  Joum. 
PoL  Econ.,  Nov.,  1914.    Pp.  90. 
Description  of  changes  in  customs  administration  introduced  by  the 
law  of  1915. 

Kbkhxdt,  J.  M.    Th€  war  and  tks  tarif  qu09tion.    Nineteenth  Cent,  Oct, 
1914.    Pp.  10. 

Urges  vigorous  protection  to  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  even 
against  colonial  producers. 

MiLii,  B.   TaHfi  that  control  trad0.   Wld.  Wk^  Dec,  1914.   Pp.  4, 

Plea  for  European  interpretation  of  most-favored-nation  clause. 
MuMBT,  H.  R.   The        freedom  in  commerce.   PoL  Sci.  Quart,  Dec,  1914. 
Pp.  95. 

An  estimate  of  the  forces  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of 
1915;  and  of  the  results  of  that  measure. 

ScAsrwooiH  E.  Hiitorieal  review  of  trade  redprocUy  wiHk  Canada.  Pro.  Mass. 
Hist  Soc,  VoL  XLVII. 
A  historical  review  of  the  working  of  the  reciprocity  agreement 
of  1854-66  and  American  opinion  concerning  it^  with  an  account  of 
later  attempts  at  securing  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Population  and  Migration 
(Abstracts  by  William  B.  BaUey) 
Boounoir,  J.  A.    Mortality  rates  of  PhUadetpkia  in  relation  to  the  water 
ewpply.   Joum.  N.  Eng.  W.  Wks.  Assoc,  June,  1914. 

Chapuk,  F.  S.    Inmigration  a$  a  eouree  of  wrhan  increase.   Quait.  Pub. 
Am.  Stat  Assoc.,  Sept,  1914.    Pp.  8. 
An  ingenious  study  of  the  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  growth 
of  urban  population  in  this  country  1890-1910. 

Coirnuo,  P.  ProblenU  di  eugenioa,   Riv.  ItaL  di  Sodologia,  May-Aug.,  1914. 
Pp.  98. 

CiuM,  F.  S.  The  decademee  of  th$  natiee  American  stock.  A  statistical  study 
of  genealogical  records.  Quart  Pub.  Aol  Stat  Assoc^  Sept*  1914.  Pp.  8. 
An  article  of  great  value>  tracing  the  fecundity  of  wives  from  the 
period  before  1700  down  to  1880.    The  average  number  of  children 
per  wife  decreases  from  7.57  to  2.77. 

FuxiiAX,  O.  W.    A  geographic  study  of  the  growth  and  distribution  of 
population  in  Michigan.    Rept  Mich.  Acad.  Sd.,  16,  1913. 

Jirmsov,  M.  How  American  cities  grow.  BulL  Am.  Geog.  Soc,  Jan.,  1915. 
Pp.  19. 
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Comparison  of  rates  of  increase  of  principal  cities  of  United  States 
during  past  century.  Four  groups:  vigorous^  halting^  exuberant^  and 
politicaL 

Nbueath,  O.    Zitm  d9t0rr0ieki$ek§n  Au9wamd9rwmg9g^ei%§%UDwrt,  Zeitsch. 

f.  Volkswirts^  III,  IV,  m4.   Pp.  80. 
Proposals  to  safeguard  emigrants  on  the  Toyage  and  after  arrivaL 
Phslpi,  £.  B.  Tk0  actmal  loiw  of  HU  pHmctpal  wart  of  the  Uui  half-ctntwry 

and  ih0  poiMU  lo$9$$  of  the  present  great  war.  Am.  Underwriter,  Oct., 

1914.    Pp.  6. 

A  study  of  the  number  killed  in  battle,  died  of  wounds  and  of 
disease  in  the  Ciyil  War^  Franco-German  War,  Anglo-Boer  War  and 
Russo-Japanese  War. 

Home  eoUmbtatUm,  Japan.    Mo.  BulL  Econ.       Soc.  IntelL,  Sept,  1914. 
Pp.  W. 

The  history  of  the  attempt  at  home  colonisation  in  Hokkaido. 
Home  ooUmizatUm  in  the  Oaueaens  from  1908  to  191t.    Mo.  Bull.  Econ. 
Soc.  IntelL,  Oct,  1914.    Pp.  11. 

The  Russian  attempts  at  home  colonisation  in  Eastern  Trans- 
Caucasia  and  the  Black  Sea  Province  from  1898  to  1912. 

Home  eoUmixation  in  Korea.  Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc.  IntelL,  Sept,  1914. 
Pp.  10. 

The  attempts  of  the  Japanese  to  settle  portions  of  Korea  since  1909. 

Housing 
(Abstracts  by  James  Ford) 
AuwDoi,  H.  R.   The  progreee  of  town  planning  in  Great  Britain.  Garden 
Cities  &  Town  Planning^  Sept,  Oct,  1914.    Pp.  19. 

Cmaftell,  E.  L.    Welih  haueing  eehemee.   Garden  Cities  &  Town  Planning^ 
Oct«  1914.   Pp,  6. 

Cnuixoir.    Probleme  of  the  email  cottage  owner.    Progress.    Apr.,  1914. 
Pp.  11. 

Coitn  Di  CAinsT.  Le  logement  oworier  done  le  BaeHn  de  Briey.   R^f.  Soc, 
Aug.,  1914.   Pp.  16. 
Detailed  description  of  housing  of  employees  by  the  mining 
companies  of  Briey. 

DEmr,  H.  Le  logement  dee  famiUee  nombreueee.  R6f.  Soc,  Oct«  1914,  Pp.  18. 

DufOUBMAirmxi,  M.  La  riforme  de  f habitation  par  lee  citie-fardine.  lUf. 
Soc,  Oct«  1914.   Pp,  11. 

FxaiAKD,  L.     La  haueee  dee  loyee  urbains,  eee  causes,  see  repercnssione 
sociales.    lUf.  Soc,  Aug.,  1914.    Pp.  11. 

Hama  G.    La  cits  ouwri^re  de  ManeieutUs  (Baesin  de  Briey).    Mas.  Soc 
Mte.  &  Doc,  May,  1914.    Pp.  63. 
Detailed  account  of  improTcd  housing  of  employees  by  mining 
company. 
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HuBiiT-VALLnouz.    Lss  eha/rgss  peaUs  ds  la  propriM  hatU.    BJtt  Soc^ 
Aug^  1914.    Pp.  8. 

HiroHi8»  £.     Chicago  hauHng  eonditiam.  IX.     The  LUkmofniam  im  the 
fowrik  wird.    Am.  Journ.  SodoU  Nov..  1914.     Pp,  93. 

JunxiBAT.   L'intsrvsniUm  admhUstrathg  st  Us  rigUmsnts  somiMres.  lUf. 
Soc  Sept.,  1914.    Pp.  17  (induding  discussion). 
Brief  history  of  sanitary  legislation  of  Paris  and  limitations  in  its 
enforcement. 

LiriBUBB,  P.    Uns  cnqiUts  sur  U  logsmsnt  dam  U  quarHt  8aiM-^srvais 
a  Pari$.   lUf.  See,  Aug.,  1914.   Pp.  10. 
A  local  stndy  of  rents  and  accommodations. 
Maoaldi,  V.   Ahitazioiii  apsrais,  ItaUa.  L'azians  d^i  comuni  nsi  riguardi 
dsUs  ca$0  popolari.  BoUettino  dell*  UiBdo  del  Lavoro,  Aug.,  1914.  Pp.  14. 

Moskt,  E.   La  iroMffiitttow  domsstiqms  ds  la  tubsreulois.   lUf.  Soc,  Sept, 
1914.    Pp.  19. 
A  statistical  stody  made  in  Paris. 

Hey,  A.  La  erUs  d$s  hysn  dam  t##  rapports  av0e  les  prim  ds  eomtructUm, 
R6f.  See,  Aug.,  1914.    Pp.  89  (induding  discussion). 

Rmiii,  L.  La  bisnfai^anee  #»  mati^e  ds  logsmsni  ouorisr,  Rit  Soc,  Sept, 
1914.  Pp.  13. 

Public  and  priyate  subvention  of  rental  payments  in  France. 

RowKTiss,  B.  S.   Tk0  wrhan  housing  problsm  in  Bngland  amd  Walss.  Con- 
temp.  Rev.,  Oct,  1914.    Pp.  IL 
Consideration  of  recent  British  bills  and  acts  to  improve  housing 
conditions. 

VmAx  H.   Th€  organksatUm  of  eo-partntrtMp  houiing.  Garden  Cities  & 
Town  Planning^  Aug.,  1914.    Pp.  4. 

WumucAirir,  K.   Wohmmgsf4lr$orgs  in  Bngkmd.  Jahrfo.  f.  Nat  Odic  III, 
48k  3,  1914.    Pp.  97. 
Description  of  English  housing  legislation^  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment 

Insurance  and  Pensions 
(Abstracts  l^*  Henry  J.  Harris) 

Babbib,  C   Lifs  imsurames — a  grsat  §ocidl  ssrvies  imstitution.   Am.  Under- 
writer, Nor.,  1914.    Pp.  9. 
The  great  loss  sustained  by  a  family  group  through  the  death  of 
its  responsible  head  can  be  provided  for  only  through  insurance. 

BoHXjcAinr,  G.  Anihropomstri$  wnd  Lsbsnsvsrsiehsrw^g,  Zdtschr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Versicberungswis.,  Nov.  1,  1914.    Pp.  43, 
Comparison  of  the  results  of  the  *'Medico-Actuarial  Investigation*' 
with  data  from  other  studies  in  regard  to  the  inflnence  of  hei^t  and 
weight  on  mortality. 
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EoMOKM,  T.  J.  and  Hexteb,  M.  B.    State  p«n9ion$  to  motk0r$  in  HamUtan 
county,  Ohio.   Survey,  Dec  1»,  1914.   Pp.  9. 
Experience  under  the  Ohio  law  of  1918  in  Cincinnati;  abont  90 
per  cent  of  the  cases  aided  show  improvement. 

Ekerx,  H.  L.  The  Wiseomin  eommiaioMr^e  bUU  and  r9a$on»  for  hi$  biUt 
for  regulating  fire  imurance  rate-making.  Am.  Underwriter,  Nov.,  1914. 
Pp.  10. 

Commissioner  Ekem  of  Wisconsin  has  drafted  six  bills  to  regulate 
rate  making  by  fire  companies  and  bureaus;  (1)  examination  of  such 
bureaus;  (2)  prohibiting  discrimination;  (8)  making  membership  in 
rating  bureaus  compulsory;  (4)  requiring  written  surveys  of  such 
risks  as  are  specifically  rated;  (5)  prohibiting  agreements  between 
companies  (exceptions  allowed) ;  (6)  authorizing  review  of  bureau 
ratings  by  state  commissioner. 

GiBSBEBTS,  J.    Aufgaben  der  InvaUdenvereioherwngeamtalten  tm  Kriege, 

Sos.  Praxis,  Oct.  8,  1914.  Pp.  9. 
The  carriers  of  the  invalidity  insurance  of  Germany  will  lend  5 
per  cent  of  their  reserve  to  local  governments  for  preventive  measures 
and  relief  work.  Unemployment  relief>  aid  to  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations>  support  of  sanitaria  and  convalescent  homes^  etc.^  will  bi 
included  in  the  purposes  for  which  loans  will  be  granted. 
Jespbbsek,  V.     Pensionshyppigheden  hoe  kdbenhavmke  Kommumeldrere  og 

"IdreHndsr.  Nat  5k.  Tids.,  Aug.-Sept,  1914.   Pp.  6. 
The  operation  of  the  present  pension  system  among  the  men  and 
women  teachers  in  Copenhagen^  Denmark.    The  women  teachers  are 
already  drawing  more  than  their  expected  proportion. 
Nathax,  E.  B.  Section  7t  of  the  national  ineurance  act.  Some  other  featmree 

of  friendly  eocietiee  and  national  ineurance,  including  a  note  on  the  pro- 

poeed  Belgian  national  ineurance  act.   Journ.  Inst.  Actuaries,  Oct.,  1914. 

Pp.  IS. 

DC  NouvioK,  G.  Lee  retraitee  ouvri^ee.   Rev.  Intern,  du  Com.,  June  SO,  1914. 

A  study  of  the  law  of  April  5,  1910,  making  state  provision  for 
retired  workers. 

Smith,  V.  R.   Group  ineurance.   Am.  Underwriter,  Sept.,  1914.   Pp.  11. 

Insurance  of  employees  in  groups  of  100  or  more,  without  indiyidual 
medical  examination^  is  a  forward  movement.  Charge  of  discrimination 
is  unfounded. 

WAiMiiro,  J.  Principeme  for  Afekrivning.  Nat  5k.  Tids.,  AQg.-Sept.,  1914. 
Pp.  57. 

The  principles  of  writing  insurance  with  particular  application  to 
the  insurance  of  buildings. 

Oroup  ineurance  on  electric  railwaye.  Elec  Ry.  Journ.,  Oct.  31,  1914.   Pp.  8. 

This  type  of  life  insurance  is  claimed  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  public  service  corporations. 

Ineurance  for  the  unemployed  in  Germany.  Cons,  Trade  Repts.,  Dec  81, 
1914.    Pp.  9. 
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UnemploTmeiit  insurance  in  Oennany  is  gradually  extending^  largely 
through  mnnicipal  action. 

IwossimsiU  of  ths  funds  of  ihs  kuwramos  soeistiss.    Mo.  BnlL  Econ.  &  Soc 
IntelL,  Sept,  1914.   Pp.  16. 
Shows  the  types  of  inyestments  used  in  different  countries. 

Invsstmsnts  of  kisuranes  socisHss  in  Frames.   Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc.  InteH, 
Sept,  1914. 

In  France,  life  companies  are  encouraged  to  invest  their  reserves 
in  national  and  local  government  securities.  In  Great  Britain,  full 
liberty  of  investment  is  permitted  by  law  and  this  policy  has  in- 
fluenced the  laws  of  Australia  and  Canada.  In  the  United  States,  tiie 
principal  types  of  investment  are  farm  mortgages  and  bonds  of  public 
utility  corporations. 

OjfhUons  in  easss  wndsr  ths  workmsn's  eompsnsation  act,  191t'1914,  BulL 
Ohio  Indus.  Com.,  Dec,  1914.   Pp.  199. 
Special  compilation  of  decisions  under  the  Ohio  workmen's  com- 
pensation law. 

Pauperism  and  Charities 
(Abstracts  by  Frank  D.  Watson) 

D*Arb,  F.  G.  Ths  adminiiiration  of  public  tBUsf  funds.  PoL  Quart 
(London),  Dec,  1914. 
A  plea  for  more  rational  handling  of  the  relief  problems  incident 
to  industrial  depressions  such  as  that  now  being  experienced  in 
Enf^and.  The  author  suggests  raising  the  necessary  fund  by  a  "house- 
to-house  collection,  publicly  announced  in  the  local  press  •  •  •  and 
adequately  organized  from  the  town  hall"  and  "a  permanent  organiia- 
tion  in  each  town,  civic  in  character."  Tn  this  permanent  organisation 
he  assigns  no  unimportant  role  to  services  of  the  professional  social 
woAxsty  and  to  those  of  the  volunteer  friendly  visitor. 

OsrwAUD,  H.  KuHMsrung  dss  dsuUehsn  Osdkmdss  durek  Arbsitsloss  uMrsmd 
dss  Krisgss.  Sos.  Praxis,  Aug.  37,  1914. 
Observations  on  the  question  of  the  cultivation  of  German  waste 
lands  by  the  unemployed  during  the  war. 

RowLAim,  W.  J.  The  probUm  of  pubUc  and  privats  assistanes  among  ti^ 
tubsreuUms  poor,  PoL  Quart,  Sept.,  1914. 
To  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  a  joint  committee  is  needed 
which  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  visualise  the  whole 
proUem  and  to  indicate  where  and  how  coordination  of  work  now  being 
done  is  required. 

Shaibf,  L.  y.   War  rsUsf  msasurss  in  Iks  provincss.   Charity  Organ.  Rev., 
Oct,  1914. 

A  review  of  steps  being  taken  in  the  provinces  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  relief  situation.  The  evils  of  purely  municipal  adndnistra- 
tion  of  relief  have  been  to  a  great  extent  avoided. 


NOTES 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  lield  at 
Princeton  the  latter  part  of  December,  the  following  officers  for  the 
year  1915  were  elected:  President^  Edward  A«  Bom  of  the  Unirersity 
of  Wiflconiin;  first  rice-presidenty  George  E.  Vincent  of  the  Unirersity 
of  Minnesota;  second  vice-president,  George  E.  Howard  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;  secretary-treasorer,  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  execntive  committee,  former  president  Franklin 
H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  University;  former  president  Albion  W.  Small 
of  the  University  of  Chicago;  J.  E.  Hagerty  of  Ohio  State  University; 
James  Q.  Dealey  of  Brown  University;  John  M.  Gillette  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota;  Edward  C.  Hayes  of  the  University  of 
Illinois;  and  Howard  B.  Woobton  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
NewToriu 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Pro- 
fessor E.  Dana  Dnrand  was  elected  president;  M.  O.  Lorena  takes  the 
place  of  Emil  P.  Seeker  as  assistant  secretary  in  Washington. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  Society 
of  America,  held  in  New  York  City,  December  7,  1914,  the  following 
papers  were  presented:  "Scientific  methods  of  computing  compensa- 
tion rates,"  I.  M.  Eubinow;  ''How  extensive  a  payroll  exposure  is 
necessary  to  give  a  dependable  pure  premium,"  by  A«  H.  Mowbray; 
"Valuation  of  the  death  benefits  provided  by  the  New  York  compensa- 
tion law,"  by  D.  W.  Greene;  and  "Eeserving  under  worimen's  coat- 
pensation  insurance  by  a  method  of  pure  premium  losses,"  by  C,  E. 
Scattergood«  It  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to  publish  proceedings, 
the  first  number  of  which  will  shortly  appear. 

The  1915  convention  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  will  be 
held  at  Seattle,  Washington,  probably  during  the  early  part  of 
September. 

At  a  conference  on  taxation,  held  December  8-10,  at  Norman,  Ok., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Dr.  T.  S.  Adams 
spoke  on  Wisconsin  experience  in  assessment  aiyl  Professor  L.  H. 
Haney  read  a  paper  on  land  taxation.  The  conference  was  largely 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  legislature. 

It  is  announced  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Con- 
ference on  Child  Labor  will  appear  in  the  May,  1915,  number  of  the 
Chad  Labor  BmUetin. 
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The  incorporated  codperative  asaociatioiii  of  New  York  state  held  a  ^ 
conference  at  Utica^  January  18-15,  under  the  direction  of  Marc  W. 
Cole,  state  superintendent  of  codperation*  The  program  inchided  re- 
ports from  the  various  farmers'  codperative  societies,  discussions  of  the 
problems  of  codperative  organisations,  and  addresses  by  men  prominent 
in  the  morement  in  New  York. 

The  farmers'  codperatiTc  exchanges  of  Massachusetts  were  recently 
organised  into  a  state  federation,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
B.  H*  Ferguson,  extension  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  held  in 
Springfield. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  has  established  a  Department  of 
Public  Belations  and  has  selected  as  manager  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Wdton 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Welton  will  assume  the  editorial  management  of  the 
Jaumal-BMUeiin.  While  this  periodical  will  not  go  into  the  field  of 
general  banking  news  which  is  now  covered  by  the  financial  journals, 
it  will  give  information  on  current  topics  of  banking  and  currency  legis- 
lation and  the  activity  of  federal  resenre  banks. 

The  Dallas  Convention  of  the  Institute  of  Bank  Clerks  has  adopted  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  educational  work  of  the  institute  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
board  of  regents  consisting  of  two  professional  educators,  two  practical 
bankers,  and  the  educational  director  of  the  institute.  In  accordance 
with  this  provision,  the  executive  council  has  appointed  as  regents: 
Professor  O.  M.  W.  Spragne  of  Harvard  University,  Professor  E.  W. 
Kemmerer  of  Princeton  University,  Mr.  Harold  J.  Dreher  of  the 
Marshall  and  Ilsley  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  and  C.  W.  Allendoerf  er  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, has  been  made  temporary  director  of  social  investigations  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Under  the 
reorganising  of  the  investigating  staff  of  the  department  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  much  closer  codperation  between  public  and  private 
charities. 

The  educational  department  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New 
YaA  City  has  established  a  course  of  fifteen  lectures  on  exporting  and 
related  subjects,  given  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  F.  CrowdL 

A  School  of  Commerce  has  been  established  by  the  University  of 
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Tenneuee.  No  new  college  has  been  formed^  bat  certain  courses  in  the 
colleges  of  law,  engineering,  and  liberal  arts  have  been  grouped  to- 
gether and  a  number  of  new  courses  created.  • 

Dartmouth  College,  through  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administra- 
tion and  Finance,  announces  for  next  year  a  new  course  on  em- 
ployment as  a  function  of  management 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Dunbar,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1918,  has  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  $1000  in  the  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 
competition.  The  subject  of  his  essay  is  "The  tinplate  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain." 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  offer  two  prizes  of  $50  eaca  for  essays  on  immigrati<m. 
Undergraduates  in  colleges  are  to  write  on  "A  community  program  of 
education  for  non-English-speaking  men  in  the  principles  of  American 
government";  and  undergraduates  in  theological  schoob  are  to  write  on 
''The  protestant  minister  in  an  immigrant  community."  The  contest 
closes  May  1,  1915.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Clarence  P.  Shedd,  167  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library  has  arranged  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  valuable  duplicates  on  applied  sociology.  This  li- 
brary is  constantly  receiving  books,  reports,  and  pamphlets  of  which 
it  already  has  copies.  If  of  value,  these  are  classified  and  will  be 
sent  to  libraries  upon  request  if  ten  cents  in  stamps  is  enclosed.  From 
time  to  time  the  Library  Journal  will  print  a  list  of  these  titles,  the  first 
one  appearing  in  the  January  number.  Any  library  or  individual  having 
sociological  material  is  invited  to  send  it,  transportation  prepaid,  to  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  180  East  22d  St,  New  York.  Cur- 
rent reports  and  government  documents  should  not  be  sent  unless  out 
of  print.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  may  be  widely  used  and  that  it 
will  lead  to  the  handling  of  other  dasses  of  literature  in  a  similar  way. 

Owing  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Williamson  as  librarian  of 
the  Municipal  Reference  Library  of  New  York  City,  the  Documents 
and  Economics  divisions  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  have  been 
consolidated  under  Miss  A.  R.  Hasse  as  chief. 

The  Fabian  Society  of  England  has  established  dub  rooms  at  S5 
Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  London.  Sodalist  and  labor  journals 
and  a  considerable  library  will  be  available.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
refreshments  and  recreation. 
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The  RodLefeller  Fomidatioii^  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  makes  the  f ol- 


''Next  in  importance  to  the  Belgian  relief  work  hat  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  department  for  the  investigation  of  industrial 
relations,  to  direct  which  Mr.  Mackenaie  King,  formerlj  Minister  of 
Labor  of  Canada,  has  been  appointed. 

For  several  years  past,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  his  advisers 
have  had  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  an  organisation 
for  social  and  economic  research.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  one  of  the  first  matters  discussed  was  the 
advisability  of  the  organisation  of  such  an  institution,  and  a  committee 
of  leading  economists  and  business  men  was  created  to  consider 
irfiether  such  an  organisation  could  wisely  be  established. 

While  the  general  subject  of  economic  research  was  under  con- 
fideration,  the  industrial  disturbances  in  Ck>lorado  impressed  the 
president  of  the  Foundation  with  the  great  need  and  public  importance 
of  finding  an  effective  means  of  preventing  such  conflicts  and  caused 
him  to  urge  a  far-reaching  study  of  industrial  relations  as  the  most 
important  immediate  inquiry  to  which  the  Foundation  could  direct  its 
attention. 

In  view  of  the  passion  aroused  in  Colorado  and  many  divergent  in- 
terests involved  there,  it  was  felt  that  the  Foundation  itself  should 
not  interfere  in  that  situation,  but  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  the  root  causes  of  that  and  similar  disturbances  should  be 
ascertained,  and,  if  possible,  removed,  not  only  in  Colorado  but 
elsewhere. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is,  moreover,  a  large  owner  of  cor- 
porate securities,  and  in  that  capacity  itself  directiy  concerned  in 
maintaining  harmonious  relations  between  the  companies  in  which  it  is 
interested  and  their  employees.  It  was  therefore  felt  that  if  the  Foun- 
dation could  work  out  on  a  basis  compatible  with  sound  economics  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  rdations  between  capital  and  labor,  it 
would  not  only  be  discharging  its  obligation  as  indirecUy  a  large 
employer  of  labor,  but  would  also  perform  for  the  general  public  a 
greater  social  service  than  it  could  render  along  usual  philanthropic 
lines.  It  was  also  felt  that  there  was  hardly  anything  the  Founda- 
tion could  do  which  would  more  effectively  conform  to  its  chartered 
purposes,  namely,  'to  promote  the  well-being  of  maiddnd.' 

Realising  that  the  success  of  such  an  endeavor  would  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  person  conducting 
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die  work^  the  FonndAtion  f dt  itself  peculiarlj  fortmutte  in  being  able 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Mackensie  Kingy  who  had  had  wide 
experience  in  the  actual  solution  of  labor  problems  in  Canada. 

Mr.  King  has  from  the  oatset  indicated  to  the  Foundation  his  de- 
sire to  avoid  any  form  of  organisation  which  may  cause  it  even  to 
appear  that  his  work  is  intended  to  rival  or  encroach  upon  the  work 
of  existing  organisations^  and  in  particular  the  work  properly  assign- 
able to  Oovemment  departments  and  agencies. 

In  spirit  and  method  the  work  will  be  akin  to  that  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research.  In  so  far  as  Mr.  King's 
inquiries  have  to  do  with  industrial  controversies^  his  attitude  will  be 
that  of  a  physician  who  investigates  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
pathological  conditions  with  which  he  has  to  dtaL,  with  a  view^  if 
possible^  to  the  discovery  of  effective  remedies. 

It  cannot  be  too  dearly  understood  that  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry 
is  not  to  ap]x>rtion  blame  in  present  or  past  misunderstandings^  nor 
to  justify  any  particular  point  of  view;  the  sole  purpose  is  to  be 
constructivdy  hdpful.  The  final  and  only  test  of  the  work  will  be 
the  degree  to  which  the  constructive  suggestions  growing  out  of  the 
investigation  actually  improve  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  directors  of  the  Foundation  are  Messrs.  Charles  W.  Eliot^  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  sdentific 
director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute;  Frederic  T.  Gates,  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank;  Charles  O.  Heydt,  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Starr  J.  Murphy,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  WicklifFe  Rose,  director- 
general  of  the  International  Health  Commission." 

The  Bureau  of  Fordgn  and  Domestic  Commerce  announces  a  change 
in  the  method  of  publishing  the  DaUg  Consular  and  Trade  BeporU. 
A  new  title.  Commerce  Reports,  has  been  adopted.  The  time  tat 
preparing  these  daily  issues  has  been  reduced  from  four  days  to  ten 
hours.  It  is  thereby  expected  that  the  matter  will  be  much  more 
promptly  presented. 

The  Library  of  Congress  re]x>rts  the  accession  of  an  extract  of  iht 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  on  duties  on  tobacco  In 
Maryland  and  other  finandal  papers,  1695-1709;  papers  of  Jonathan 
Hobbs,  a  merchant  in  New  York,  including  his  miscellaneous  account 
books,  1717-1768;  a  ledger  of  accounts,  1758,  kept  at  Greenock,  Soot- 
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land^  bj  Bobert  Baine,  containing  information  of  his  trade  with  Vir- 
ginia; and  a  mereantilo  account  book^  1759,  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  docomentary  possessions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  consists 
of  the  original  records  of  the  bank  established  in  Natches  in  1809  bj 
the  Mississippi  Territorial  Assembly  under  the  name  of  The  Preiideni 
and  Direciore  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Mittutippi.  These  papers 
were  presented  to  the  department  by  Mr.  A«  G.  Campbell,  president 
of  First  Natches  Bank.  Particularly  valuable  is  the  correspondence  of 
the  bank  which  indodes  letters  from  most  of  the  prominent  men  in 
the  territory  from  1809  to  1885.  At  the  time  of  the  last  report  of 
the  director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  only  a  partial 
examination  of  the  papers  had  been  made. 

The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  is  inangarating  a  series  of 
inexpensive  publications  under  the  general  heading  Studies  in  Social 
Work.  They  are  planned  to  be  of  use  to  social  workers  and  other 
students  of  social  problems.  Many  of  them  probably  will  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  college  and  university  classes.  The  first  number  in 
the  series  is  Social  Work  with  Familiee  and  Individual,  by  Porter  B. 
Lee  (pp.  16;  5c). 

The  pubUdty  committee  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
has  adopted  a  resolution  indorsing  the  plan  for  puUication  of  the 
decisions  and  rulings  of  the  public  service  commissions  of  the  country 
in  available  form.  The  Lawyers'  Codperative  Publishing  Company,  of 
Bochester,  N.  T.,  will  have  charge  of  the  editing  and  publication  of  the 
decisions  under  the  tide,  Puhlio  UtUitiee  Reporte  Annotated. 

DouUeday,  Page  and  Company  announce  the  early  publication  of 
The  Coet  of  Living,  by  Fabian  Franklin,  and  Socialitm  in  America, 
by  John  Macy. 

It  is  expected  that  the  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Taussig  at 
Brown  University  during  the  exercises  in  celebration  of  its  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  will  soon  be  published:  "The  instinct 
of  contrivance";  and  "Psychology  and  money  malting." 

A  work  upon  which  Professor  W.  T.  Jackman  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  has  spent  many  years  of  research  has  recentiy  been  accepted 
by  Cambridge  University;  and  under  the  imprint  of  that  university  it 
win  shortiy  appear,  with  the  titie,  The  Development  of  Transportation 
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tn  Modem  Bmgland.  It  will  be  available  as  cdlatenl  reading  for 
courses  in  economic  history  and  transportation. 

Thomas  Y.  CroweU  Company  announces  Problem  of  Comwtmnitff 
Life,  by  Seba  Eldridge. 

The  Texas  Applied  Economics  Club  has  just  published  the  results 
of  its  third  year's  work  in  a  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas  en- 
titled Stmdiee  in  the  Indmeirial  Reeourcee  of  Tewae.  SoU,  climate, 
and  population  are  given  special  attention.  During  the  current  year 
the  dub  is  studying  the  land  question  in  Texas  and  especially  tenancy. 

The  Fabian  Research  Department  announces  the  preparation  of  a 
book  on  Trade  Vmoniem  in  Great  Britain,  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  H.  J. 
Gillespie,  and  W.  Mellor.  Books  on  trade  unionism  in  Germany,  by 
W.  S.  Sanders,  and  in  France  and  Belgium,  by  C.  M.  Iloyd  will 
also  probably  be  issued  at  an  ^ly  date.  The  department  is  also 
considering  the  possibility  of  publishing  a  labor  and  socialist  annual 
containing  exact  statistical  and  other  information  on  all  die  impcnrtant 
aspects  of  the  labor  movement. 

The  Verein  fiir  Sosial]x>litik  has  recently  issued:  Die  MUchvertor- 
gung  norddeutecher  Stddte  und  Induetriegebiete,  No.  140  (14  M.); 
Preisbildung  fUr  gewerblicke  Erseugnieee,  No.  142,  Ft  8  (7.20  M.) ; 
Jioiten  der  Lebenshaltung  in  deutschen  Oroeeetddten.  I.  Oeet^  und 
NorddeuUehland.  II.  Weet'  und  SUddeuUchland,  No.  145,  edited  by 
Frana  Eulenburg  (11  M.  and  12  M.);  and  Die  Preieentwicklung  der 
BaumwoUe  und  BaumwoUfabrikate,  by  Dr.  K.  Apelt  and  Dr.  Ernst 
ngen  (4.20  M.). 

The  first  number  of  Social  Hggiitne,  December,  1914,  has  appeared 
(105  West  40th  St.,  New  York).  Among  the  leading  articles  in  this 
first  issue  is  "The  interest  of  life  insurance  companies  in  social  hy- 
giene," by  Lee  E.  Frankd. 

In  view  of  the  war  it  has  been  decided  to  suspend  publication  of  the 
Economic  Review  (England)  during  1915. 

Appointments  and  Reeignatione 

Dr.  Stephen  Bauer,  director  of  the  International  Labor  Office  in 
Basd,  Switzerland,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Woodward  lecturers 
at  Yale  University  for  the  current  year. 

Dr.  John  I.  Falconer  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
rural  economics  at  Ohio  State  University. 
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Professor  George  £.  Frazer,  of  the  University  of  Illinois^  who  is 
professor  of  accountancy  and  controller  of  the  university^  has  resigned. 
The  resignation  takes  effect  at  the  end  of  the  present  academic  year. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Haney  and  Mr.  W.  £.  Leonard^  of  the  University  of 
Texas^  testified  before  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  at  its  Dallas  hearing  on  February  1,  and  prepared  reports  on 
farm  credit  and  tenancy^  respectively. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Line  has  resigned  as  instructor  in  economics  at  Mt 
Holydce  College  and  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York  as  assistant  manager  of  the  industrial  bureau. 

Professor  David  A.  McCabe^  of  Princeton  University^  is  on  leave 
of  absence  for  the  second  semester  in  order  to  carry  on  work  as  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Conmiission  on  Industrial  Relations.  He 
will  study  industrial  conciliation^  mediation,  and  arbitration  in  the 
United  States. 

Professor  F.  A.  McKensie,  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  will  take  up 
his  new  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  collegiate  year. 

Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  instructor  in  political  economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship. 

Mr.  Hjalmar  O.  Watrud  has  been  appointed  extension  instructor  in 
agricultural  economics  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Russell  Weisman,  who  has  been  teaching  at  Kalamaxoo  College, 
has  gone  to  Mt.  Holyoke  College  as  instructor  in  economics. 

Dr.  Leo  Wolman,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  as  a  special  investigator  of  trade 
union  matters,  has  been  appointed  acting  professor  of  economics  and 
sociology  in  Hobart  and  William  Smith  colleges 

Dr.  A.  N.  Young  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  at 
Princeton  University. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  following  have  been  made  assistants 
in  the  department  of  economics:  J.  E.  Kirshman,  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  E.  L.  McKenna,  and  C.  K.  Knight 

Among  the  new  members  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
appointed  by  Mayor  Mitchell  are:    Professor  F.  H.  Giddings,  of 
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Columbia  University^  Raymond  B.  Fotdidc^  former  oommisfioner  of 
acconntSj  and  Mary  £•  Drier^  former  president  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League. 

Miss  Katharine  Coman^  professor  emeritos  of  history  and  economics 
at  Wellesley  College^  died  Jannaiy  11,  1915.  Miss  Coman  was  bom 
in  18575  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1880,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  has  been  on  the  teaching  staff  of  Wellesley 
College.  She  was  the  author  of  The  History  of  Contract  Labor  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  published  by  the  American  Economic  Association  in 
1904;  The  Negro  as  a  Peasant  Farmer,  published  by  the  American 
Statistical  Association  in  1905;  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States 
(1905);  Oovemment  Factories.  An  Attempt  to  Control  Competition 
in  the  Fur  Trade,  published  by  the  American  Economic  Association  in 
1911;  Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West.  How  We  Won  the 
Land  Begond  the  Mississippi  (1912).  During  the  year  1918-1914  she 
also  published  in  the  Surveg  a  series  of  studies  on  Social  Insurance 
based  upon  personal  investigation  in  Europe. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  WORKMEN^S  COMPENSATION  IN  THE 


SuMMABT.  Workmen's  compensailoii  established,  tardily,  in  tlie  United 
States,  931;  Renewed  movements  for  uniformity  of  laws,  933;  Adequacy  more 
important  tlian  uniformity,  995;  Scope  more  important  than  awards  or  pro- 
cedure, 997;  Field  of  compensation,  999;  Inclusion  of  employers,  931;  Exclu- 
sion of  highly  paid  employees,  999;  Meaning  of  employment,  933;  Manual  and 
mechanical  labor,  996;  Numerical  exceptions,  936;  Public  employments,  938; 
Outworkers,  940;  Casual  labor,  949;  Employment  not  for  gain,  944;  General 
employments  covered,  947;  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 
exclude  none,  948;  General  exception  of  domestic  and  farm  labor,  949; 
Occupational  hazard  as  criterion,  951;  Constitutional  problems  of  hasard,  959; 
Enumeration  lists,  955;  Arisona,  957;  Illinois,  958;  Kansas,  958;  Louisiana, 
959;  Nevada,  960;  New  Hampshire,  960;  Washington,  961;  Oregon,  969;  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  969;  New  York,  963;  Maryland,  967;  Comparative 
hazards,  967;  Numbers  In  different  employments,  970;  Estimates  for  states 
and  groups  of  states,  979;  Administrative  diiBculties,  977;  Conclusion,  978. 

It  is  quite  safe  now  to  say  that  the  principle  or  pcdicy  of  work- 
men's compensation  is  established  firmly  in  the  United  States. 
Our  acceptance  of  the  system  was,  indeed,  tardy,  and  that  for 
reasons  not  far  to  seek  in  our  form  of  government,  in  general 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  and  in  the  temper  of  the  people. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty 
foreign  states  with  compensation  laws  when  we  had  none.^  But 
within  a  brief  period  there  has  been  a  great  change.  Just  four 
years  ago,  March  14,  1911,  the  oldest  of  the  American  compen- 
sation statutes  were  approved,  in  two  states  on  the  same  day,  in 

^The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  thirty-seven  in  Bul- 
letin No.  196;  but  the  laws  of  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro  probably  ought  not 
to  be  recognised  as  compensation  laws.  Even  without  these,  however,  the 
number  includes  every  great  nation  of  Europe  and  nearly  all  of  the  smaller 
ones;  ft  includes  most  of  the  provinces  and  larger  colonies  of  the  British  Em- 
pire; and  it  includes  three  states  in  l^anish  America.  It  includes  all  of  the 
European  nations,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  which  are  counted  as  most 
advanced  or  progressive,  and  with  these  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  Greece, 
Norway,  Finland,  little  Serbia  and  tiny  Liechtenstein;  it  includes  Alberta, 
Manitoba,  Quebec^  and  Newfoundland,  Peru,  Venesuela,  and  Nuevo  Leon. 
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Washington  and  in  Kansas.^  Now  there  are  twenty-three  states 
with  compensation  acts  in  fuU  force.  It  is  true  that  the  unex- 
pected annuhnent  of  the  Kentucky  statute  before  it  could  take 
effect*  keeps  us  still  without  compensation  systems  in  more  than 
half  of  the  states,  and  it  is  true  that  states  as  important  in  an 
industrial  way  as  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri  are  among  those 
which  have  not  yet  enacted.  But  it  is  true  also  that  the  twenty- 
three  states  which  already  have  compensation  laws  in  operation 
have  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  continental  United 
States  and  that  they  include  much  more  than  half  of  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  country.^  And  the  ^d  is  neither  here  nor  near. 
In  present  legislative  sessions  compensation  acts  have  been  passed 
in  Indiana  and  Oklahoma.  Bills  are  pending  in  Delaware,  Maine, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming,  and 
perhaps  in  other  states;  and  in  still  others  workmen's  compensa- 
tion is  a  public  issue  of  more  or  less  importance.^  The  recom- 
mendations of  governors  and  of  specially  constituted  commissions 

'The  first  of  the  American  laws  to  take  effect  was  that  of  Wisconsin  (c 
50  of  1911),  approYed  May  3  and  at  once  effective  as  to  its  compensation 
provisions.  The  earlier  acts  of  Maryland  (c  139  of  1903),  Montana  (c.  67  of 
1909),  and  New  York  (c.  674  of  1910)  are  weU  known;  but  these  were  all 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  The  subsequent  accident  insurance 
law  of  Maryland  (c  153  of  1910)  and  the  purely  voluntary  compensation  law 
of  New  Yoric  (c.  359  of  1910)  need  not  be  recognised  here.  The  several 
federal  statutes,  culminating  in  that  now  in  force  (c  936  of  1907-8),  approved 
May  30  and  In  effect  August  1,  1908,  were  also  earlier;  but  these  are  not  so 
much  proper  compensation  laws,  granting  new  rights  to  compensations  in  lieu 
of  former  rights  of  action  against  employers,  as  declarations  of  governmental 
policy  or  gifts  of  sovereign  g^ace. 

*C.  73  of  1914^  to  take  effect  January  1,  1915,  declared  unconstitutional,  as 
in  reality  a  compulsory  act,  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  December  11,  1914,  in 
the  case  of  Kentucky  State  Journal  Co,  v.  Workmen'e  Compensation  Board, 
161  Ky.  569;  170  S.  W.  1166;  petition  for  rehearing  overruled  January  97,  1915, 
179  S.  W.  674. 

*  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire^ 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  had  in  1910  about  57  per  cent  of  the  population, 
59,386,484  as  against  39,788,031  in  the  other  states;  and  they  had  64.4  per  cent 
of  the  persons  of  10  years  and  over  engaged  in  transportation,  66.5  per  cent 
of  those  engaged  in  trade,  and  66.7  per  cent  of  those  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits. 

*  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  The  South  Carolina  House  has  rejected  a  bill  this  session. 
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of  inquiry,  demands  of  organized  laborers  and  of  employers, 
and  the  advice  of  qualified  experts  in  social  policy  all  combine  to 
make  clear  enough  the  course  of  the  future.  And  the  compensation 
system  is  never  abandoned,  once  it  has  been  adopted.  It  is  de- 
veloped, but  it  is  never  rejected. 

In  such  a  situation,  with  such  an  outlook,  and  after  four  years 
of  American  experience,  a  new  period  has  opened,  in  which  the 
endeavor  is  not  for  a  compensation  law  but  for  the  best.  At 
first,  when  the  agitation  in  this  country  was  becoming  definite, 
active,  and  strong,  and  when  the  earliest  American  bills  were  being 
framed  and  passed,  about  1909^  and  the  years  following,  nobody 
here  felt  entirely  sure  of  his  ground.  Nobody  doubted  that  in- 
dustrial accidents  in  the  United  States  were  a  great,  although  an 
unmeasured  evil;  and  few  denied  that  the  experience  of  Europe 
gave  us  a  warrant  for  attempting  to  set  up  in  this  country  some 
sort  of  compensation  system.  But  there  was  little  stnmg  con- 
viction in  individual  minds,  and  there  was  nothing  like  general 
agreement  as  to  which  of  the  European  models  might  be  copied 
here  most  closely  and  most  wisely.  The  prevalence  of  differrat 
forms  of  industry  in  different  regions  and  in  different  states  had 
made  the  problem  of  industrial  accidents  more  urgent  in  one 
place  than  in  another.  So,  too,  had  differences  of  temper  and 
of  condition  among  those  engaged  in  industry.  Even  constitu- 
tions and  constitutional  limitations  were  not  identical  everywhere. 
And  these  diverse  elements  of  a  complex  situation  were  estimated 
variously  here  and  there,  both  in  the  vaguely  formed  public 
opinion  and  in  the  deliberate  judgments  of  experts.  There  was 
a  real  desire  for  uniformity  of  action  from  the  first,^  but  it  could 

*Tliis  was  the  year  of  the  earliest  special  state  commissions  of  inquiry,  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York,  and  of  the  Atlantic  City  conference  on 
workmen's  compensation.  Some  years  earlier,  in  1903-4,  Massachusetts  had  a 
committee  on  relations  between  employer  and  employee,  which  discussed 
workmen's  compensation  in  quite  the  modem  spirit,  although  briefly  and  as 
but  one  of  a  dosen  subjects  within  a  single  short  report,  and  which  submitted 
to  the  legislature  a  compensation  bill  adapted  from  the  then  valid  British 
statute  of  1897.  Illinois  had  a  simUar  committee  a  year  later;  and  there 
may  have  been  others.  But  these  were  not  specifically  for  the  subject  of  work- 
men's compensation. 

*A  desire  for  harmony  of  action  was  the  chief  motive  for  the  several  con- 
ferences of  state  commissioners  and  other  interested  persons  in  1909  and  1910: 
Atlantic  City,  July  99-31,  1909;  Washington,  Jan.  90,  1910;  Chicago,  June 
10-11,  1910;  Chicago,  Not.  10-19,  1910.  Se^  in  particular,  the  report  of  the 
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not  prevail.  There  was  no  record  of  experience  under  Ammcaii 
conditions  to  which  an  appeal  might  be  made  for  guidance  and 
for  the  persuasion  of  legislators.  It  was  recognized  that  Inlla 
must  be  adapted  not  only  to  what  mi|^t  be  judged  desirable  for 
workmen,  for  employers,  and  for  the  others  whose  interests  were 
involved,  but  also  to  various  class  and  local  influences  and  preju- 
dices, and,  quite  as  carefully  as  to  anything  else,  to  what  had 
been  or  might  now  be  pronounced  constitutionally  permissible 
under  our  form  of  government.^ 

The  results  are  all  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  attempted 
to  fi^ow  the  course  of  American  compensation  legislation.  No  two 
statutes  are  alike:  it  might  perhajM  be  correct  to  say  that  no  two 
are  closely  similar.  Some  important  likenesses  there  are  between 
acts  and  even  throuj^out  small  groups  of  acts;  and  certain  pro- 
visions appear  with  but  the  slij^test  variations  in  several  states. 
A  number  of  provisions  have  become,  as  it  were,  standardized. 
But  in  assembling  their  statutes  the  several  states  use  few  or  more 
of  these  standard  parts,  according  to  their  respective  fancies,  and 
combine  them  with  more  or  fewer  other  parts  which  are  of  local 
origin.^  The  resultant  products  are  as  like  as  the  first  twenty- 
three  carriages  to  turn  a  given  comer  in  the  morning.  WhQe 

later  Chicago  conference,  p.  817,  and  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  state 
Gommisfliony  p.  88. 

*Even  the  latest  of  the  serious  American  literatore  of  workmen's  compen* 
sation  takes  account  of  questions  of  constitutionality,  as  the  Uniform  Work- 
m§wf§  CompeiiBatUm  Act,  p.  6,  approved  by  the  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws,  October,  1914.  But  such  questions  are  by  no  means 
as  prominent— or  as  disturbing — now  as  they  were  five  or  six  jrears  ago.  Full 
half  of  the  printed  report  of  the  Atlantic  City  conference  of  July,  1909  (pp. 
64-916),  was  devoted  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Mercer  of  the  Minnesotm 
commission  on  'Xegal  possibility  of  workmen's  compensation  acts."  And 
some  of  the  best  guides  for  the  present  study  of  the  constitutional  questloD 
are  in  the  reports  of  that  period,  especially  in  the  report  of  the  Chicago 
conference  of  November,  1910,  pp.  81,  938,  807,  840.  See  also  the  state 
reports  as  follows:  New  York,  part  1,  pp.  4S,  189,  969;  Minnesota,  pp.  1SS» 
918;  Washington,  p.  97;  Ohio,  p.  Ixxix;  Illinois,  pp.  61,  8L 

*  The' closest  general  likeness  is  between  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The 
field  of  application  is  almost  identical  in  New  York  and  in  Maryland.  The 
general  form  of  the  Washington  statute  has  been  adopted  somewhat  tuOy  by 
Oregon  and  Nevada,  with  the  very  important  diiference  tliat  with  them  the 
system  becomes  optional  instead  of  compulsory  as  in  Washington.  The  de- 
tailed schedule  of  somewliat  definite  awards  for  specific  maimings  wliich  New 
Jersey  adopted  in  1911  has  been  taken  over  by  many  states,  eitlier  with  minor 
changes  or  with  none  at  alL 
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such  a  situation  has  done  little  for  the  comfort  or  better  temper 
of  those  who  study  the  statutes,  it  has  had  a  compensatory  con- 
sequence, in  that  it  has  meant  a  greater  variety  of  American 
experience  than  could  have  been  had  otherwise.  There  are  not 
many  devices  of  compensation  policy  known  in  the  world  and 
quite  untried  in  this  country.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  move- 
ments for  uniformity  of  legislation  show  renewed  strength.  The 
National  Civic  Federation,  long  an  advocate  of  uniform  laws, 
has  issued,  through  a  special  committee  on  uniform  legislation 
upon  workmen's  compassaticm,  a  new  proposal  in  the  form  of  a 
^^raemorandum  of  suggestions  upon  main  provisions  requisite  to  an 
adequate"  law.^®  The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation has  adopted  and  published  a  set  of  ^Standards  for  work- 
men's compensation  laws,"  covering  the  more  important  necessary 
elements  of  a  statute,^  ^  and  has  embodied  them  in  a  model  bill. 
And  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  has 
approved,  issued,  and  reconunended  to  all  the  states  a  revised  and 
complete  draft  of  a  bfll.** 

It  is  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  discuss  broadly  the 
problems  of  uniformity  in  compmsation  legislation.  To  attempt 
that  in  the  pages  of  the  Akseican  Economic  Review  would  be  to 
raise,  at  the  least,  some  scores  of  questions  and  to  examine  none  of 
them  satisfactorily.  Many  interesting  and  important  questions, 
both  small  and  great,  must  be  ignored  in  order  to  concentrate  atten* 
tion  upon  one  alone.  And  that  one  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a 
question  of  uniformity  but  as  a  question  of  adequacy.  Nor  is  the 
distinction  of  merely  formal  or  slight  significance.  The  National 
Civic  Federation  does  well  to  mark  its  memorandum  as  sugges- 
tions for  an  adequate  law.  Doubtless  the  conditions  of  one  sort 
and  another,  constitutional,  industrial,  and  social,  in  the  several 
American  states  are  nearly  enough  alike  to  bring  adequate  laws 
into  something  like  uniformity;  but,  wherever  the  demands  of 
adequacy,  of  balanced  justice  for  all,  may  dash  with  the  demands 
of  uniformity,  it  is  uniformity  that  must  give  way.  It  has  been 
said  commonly  that  there  are  three  broad  essentials  of  a  com- 
pensation law.  Payments  must  be  allowed  for  the  general  run  of 
injuries  regardless  of  personal  fault;  the  sums  to  be  paid  must 
be  fixed  in  the  statute,  at  least  with  some  degree  of  definiteness; 

'Jmnuary,  1916. 
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and  the  whole  system  must  be  simple,  prompt,  and  inexpensive  in 
administration.  Comprehensiveness  of  scope,  definiteness  of 
awards,  and  simplicity  of  administration  are  the  three  essentials. 
And  it  is  quite  beyond  doubt  that  tiie  need  for  uniformity,  real 
uniformity,  among  the  American  states  has  been  magnified  in 
each  particular.  If  uniformity,  strict  or  approximate,  can  be 
had  without  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  more  important,  well  and  good. 
But  uniformity  is  not  the  supreme  excellence.  There  may  be  a 
uniformity  in  badness.  It  was  not  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
liability  laws  that  was  the  evfl  of  form«r  days.  The  only  uni- 
formity that  is  worth  having  in  the  compensation  laws  is  a  uniform 
adequacy. 

If  the  administration  be  simple,  so  that  it  is  prompt  and  in- 
expensive and  can  be  understood  by  the  average  layman,  that  is 
quite  enough;  and,  within  limits  not  very  wide,  both  organization 
and  procedure  may  be  allowed  to  match  with  the  usages  of  the 
different  states.  The  desirability  of  uniformity  of  awards  tiirougb- 
out  the  country  has  been  exaggerated  beyond  all  reason.  Much 
more  to  be  desired  is  it  that  the  awards  be  just  everywhm,  a  fair 
balance  between  adequacy  to  the  needs  of  the  injured  and  reason- 
ableness for  the  employer  and  society.  It  even  may  be  denied 
that  the  uniformity  which  is  urged  so  often,  a  uniform  percentile 
rating  of  awards  ujKin  earnings,  as  it  is  established  within  ths 
states  and  as  some  seek  to  establish  it  among  the  states,  is  imi' 
formity  in  any  real  and  important  sense,  either  for  the  employee 
or  for  the  employer.**   But,  in  any  case,  it  is  obvious  that  some- 

*  Employers,  contractors  and  others,  who  do  business  in  several  states, 
woold  find  some  slif^  bat  real  convenience  in  their  bodkke^ing  and  in  tbdr 
estimates  if  this  sort  of  nnifbrmity  were  established  timmgfaont  the  states. 
The  convenience  for  attorneys  and  Insurance  companies  also  is  dear.  And 
this  same  nominal  uniformity  might  tend  to  minimise  the  possibilities  of  tem- 
porary disturbances  in  interstate  competition,  within  any  single  trade  or 
business.  But  a  uniform  rating  of  awards  upon  wages  tends  rather  to  dis- 
turb the  evenness  of  competition  among  different  trades,  and  so  among 
different  states  in  so  far  as  different  trades  predominate  In  different  states. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  mention  50  per  cent  of  wages  to  an  employer  whose  pay-rdU 
makes  1.6  per  cent  of  aU  his  expenses,  as  with  the  producers  of  distilled  liquors 
In  the  United  States  in  1909;  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  where  wages  make 
44.8  per  cent  of  all  expenses,  as  In  marble  and  stone  work. 

Essentially,  it  is  the  same  on  tiie  side  of  the  employee.  Evidently  such  rating 
of  awards  upon  earnings  as  we  now  have  In  tiie  United  States,  except  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  means  no  uniformity  In  the  amounts  paid  and  re- 
ceived; and,  when  the  ratings  and  awards  ara  taken  with  the  customary  limits' 
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thing  Kke  uniformity  of  scope,  uniform  adequacy  of  scope, 
is  more  important  than  any  uniformity  of  awards,  more  important 
for  the  employer,  for  the  employed,  and  for  any  who  may 
be  affected  through  these.  Within  the  limits  practically  to  be 
considered  now  in  the  United  States,  60  per  cent  and  66  8/8 
per  cent,  any  differences  in  the  awards  can  make  but  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  total  expenses  of  the  average  employer,  and  so 
but  the  slightest  difference  to  society  at  large,  in  the  costs  of 
products  and  services,  probably  not  more  than  a  minor  fraction 
of  one  per  cent.**  But,  quite  manifestly,  it  makes  at  least  three 
or  four  times  as  much  difference  to  an  employer  whether  his  in- 
dustry is  or  is  not  included  within  the  field  of  the  compensation 
law.**  And,  while  it  is  far  from  being  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
an  injured  workman  or  his  widow  whether  an  award  runs  at  $10 
a  week  or  at  $18.88,  still  to  have  at  least  the  $10,  rather  than 
nothing,  or  nothing  but  a  right  of  action  against  an  employer, 
is  the  great  advantage.    The  scope  of  compensation  laws  in 

of  mazimmn  and  mininnim,  it  is  dear  that  tbey  do  not  mean  any  uniform 
percentage  of  earnings.  In  fact,  that  which  is  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
plead  for  uniformity  of  awards  may  or  may  not  be  worth  working  for;  but 
it  is  not  uniformity  except  in  a  sense  that  it  is  formal,  snperfldal,  unreaL 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  three  bodies  mentioned  in  the  text  as 
now  working  for  uniform  compensation  laws  the  two  which  might  have  been 
presumed  to  have  weighed  ecomomic  considerations  most  carefully,  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  and  the  American  Assodation  for  Labor  Legislation, 
dedare  for  a  uniformity  of  percentile  rating  of  awards  upon  earnings;  whereas 
the  lawyers  of  the  conference  on  uniform  laws,  whose  slips  in  economic 
science  might  have  been  condoned,  do  not  dedare  themsdves  in  the  same 
sense. 

**Thc  bulletin  of  the  United  States  census  for  manufactures  in  1909  (p.  SI) 
shows  wages  as  99.8  per  cent  of  all  expenses  of  Massachusetts  manufacturers. 
The  first  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Acddent  Board  (p.  96) 
gives  1^  per  cent  of  the  pay-roll  as  a  minimum  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
compensation  insurance  in  that  state.  And  1^  per  cent  of  99,8  per  cent  is 
.9736  per  cent.  Moreover,  what  the  employer  pays  for  compensations  or 
compensation  insurance  is  in  substitution  for  whatever  he  had  paid  or  would 
pay  under  a  liability  law  for  insurance,  settlements,  legal  expenses  in  personal 
Injury  cases,  and  damages.  Clearly,  he  can  not  be  burdened  very  heavily  by 
the  compensation  system;  nor  can  the  average  member  of  sodety  through 
him.  Still  less  can  anybody  be  wdghed  down  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  to  the  awards. 

*  Evidently  it  makes  as  much  difference  as  that.  In  reality  it  makes 
much  moife,  nearly  twice  as  much,  since  the  costs  of  compensation  insurance 
have  been  made  up  nearly  as  much  by  expenses  of  administration  as  by  the 
awards  paid. 
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America,  then,  is  the  important  subject  for  present  consideration, 
adequacy  of  scope  rather  than  uniformity. 

The  scope  of  a  compensation  law  is  known  when  it  is  known 
to  what  injuries  the  law  applies.  It  is  craunon  to  mark  sharply 
the  contrast  between  a  compensation  law  and  an  employers'  lia- 
bility law  by  saying  that  the  former  grants  its  compensations,  its 
solace,  for  all  industrial  injuries  without  regard  to  personal  fault 
in  anybody.**  But  nobody  really  means  just  that  That,  possi- 
bly, might  be  true  of  an  ideal  compensation  law  in  an  industrial 
world  perfect  in  itself — save  for  the  recurrence  of  accidents — and 
peopled  with  perfect  men.  But,  for  a  variety  of  good  reasons, 
no  compensation  law  in  this  imperfect  world  has  ever  undertaken 
to  award  payments  on  account  of  all  the  accidents  of  industry. 
Injuries  are  excepted  both  because  of  personal  responsibilities  and 
for  other  reasons.  And  the  narrowed  scope  of  the  real  compen- 
sation law  is  seen  in  its  declaration  as  to  what  injuries  shall  mtitle 
to  compensations  and  what  shall  not.  Now  industrial  accidents 
may  be  distinguished  and  classified  in  various  ways.  Perhaps  it 
may  do  to  say  that  they  may  be  distinguished  as  to  time,  place, 
and,  in  general,  as  to  circumstances,  as  to  causes,  and  as  to  results. 
And  no  compensation  law  in  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere, 
grants  its  awards  quite  regardless  of  the  circumstances,  causes, 
and  results  of  the  accidents  of  industry. 

Of  causes  and  results  no  discussion  will  be  attempted  here.  The 
inclusion  of  injuries  within  the  scope  of  the  compensation  law 
has  been  made  to  depend  upon  a  number  of  facts,  or  questions, 
which  can  be  suggested  best  by  the  phrases  now  well  established 
in  foreign  and  American  usage.  Was  the  injury  received  in  the 
course  of  the  employmait  and  from  causes  arising  therein?  Was 
it  due  to  accident,  as  contrasted  with  a  purposed  action?  Must 
an  accident  be  understood  as  some  large  and  open  event,  a  single 
occurrence  which  can  be  located  in  time  and  place?  or  may  it  be 
understood  to  include  also  small  and  obscure  occurrences,  single 
or  in  series,  which  will  be  known  only  through  their  cumulative 
results?  Was  the  cause,  so  far  as  fairiy  connected  with  the  em- 
ployment, sole  and  exclusive,  or  was  it  combined  with  extraneous 

^*So  writes  President  E.  S.  Lott  of  the  United  States  Casualty  Company 
in  the  issue  of  Cotton  for  January,  1013.  'nKThat  is  meant  by  workmen's 
compensation  laws?  That  every  workman  who  sustains  an  accidental  bodily 
injury  in  the  course  of  his  ^ployment  shall  receiTe  compensation  from 
his  employer.** 
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causes?  Was  it  proximate  or  only  secondary?  And,  in  particu- 
lar, was  the  injury  due,  in  any  degree  or  altogether,  to  a  fault 
of  the  injured?  The  result  of  the  accident  must  be  some  personal 
or  bodily  injury,  or  there  is  no  human  accident  to  have  our 
present  attention.  But  is  the  result  of  the  injury  any  degree 
of  disability  to  work  and  earn?  Are  disabilities  from  disease  or 
in  the  form  of  disease  to  be  recognized?  If  so,  industrial  diseases 
only?  or  others  as  well?  Of  what  duration  is  the  disability?  Is 
the  result  death?  If  so,  within  what  period  after  ihe  accident  or 
the  injury?  Is  the  result  a  disfigurement,  with  or  without  any 
necessary  inability  to  work  and  earn?  All  of  these  questions  and 
their  answers  are  of  some  degree  of  practical  importance,  even 
within  the  United  States ;  for  upon  each  one  of  them,  in  one  state 
or  another,  it  has  been  made  to  hang  whether  or  not  an  accident 
or  an  injury  entitles  to  compensation. 

If  it  be  permissible  to  use  the  phrase  ''scope  of  compensation'' 
to  indicate  the  accidents  or  injuries,  however  distinguished  and 
classified  as  to  causes  and  results,  for  which  awards  are  allowed, 
there  will  be  a  present  convenience  in  adopting  the  phrase  ''field 
of  compensation''  to  indicate  the  employments  or  occupations 
within  the  limits  of  which  awards  are  to  be  paid  and  received, 
provided  that  the  causes  and  the  results  of  accidents  match  with 
the  requirements  of  the  statute,  and  outside  the  limits  of  which 
the  statute  does  not  afford  compensations,  no  matter  what  the 
causes  or  results  of  an  accident.  The  field  will  be  broader  than 
the  scope  by  those  accidents,  within  the  included  employments, 
whose  causes  or  results  are  held  not  to  warrant  compensation. 
And  it  is  in  this  meaning  of  the  phrase  that  the  field  of  work- 
men's compensation  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  studied  now. 
Account  will  be  taken  of  the  twenty-three  state  laws  in  force  at  the 
date  of  writing^^  and  also  of  tiie  judicially  annulled  statute  of 
Kentucky,  since  this  last  is  quite  as  instructive  as  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  stand;  but  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
considered.  Nor  in  the  states  will  any  account  be  taken  of  such 
provisions  of  law  as  allow  some  or  all  of  the  employers  not  other- 
wise brought  within  the  field  of  compensation  to  enter  by  their 
own  unconstrained  and  voluntary  election.  Only  those  employ- 
ments or  occupations  will  be  recognized  as  within  the  field  for 
which  the  compensations  are  either  c(Hnpulsory,  as  in  California, 

March  96,  1915. 
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New  York,  M aryland,  Ohio,  Wasfaington,  and  perhaps  Arizona,  or 
optional,  as  generally  in  the  other  states.*®  Li  few  or  none  of  the 
states  will  the  field  be  found  to  be  adequately  broad;  while  the 
differences  in  its  extent  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity more  unfortunate  than  could  be  revealed  in  schedules  of 
awards,  in  methods  of  procedure,  or  in  any  other  elements  of  the 
statutes.  The  references  in  the  notes  are  to  the  laws  as  now  in 
force,  as  well  as  to  the  abortive  Kentucky  act,  by  their  varied 
parts,  articles,  sections,  and  subsections.** 

^It  would  conduce  to  clearness  of  thought  if  compensation  statutes,  and 
particular  provisions  within  them,  might  be  distinguislied  as  compulsory, 
optional,  and  voluntary.  Compensation  is  compulsory  when  it  is  required 
unconditionally  by  the  state;  although  the  provirions  for  enforcement  may 
vary.  Where,  as  in  most  of  the  American  states,  it  is  sought  to  make  the 
employer  dect  the  system  through  his  fear  of  losing  some  of  his  old  defences 
in  actions  for  personal  damages  or  through  any  other  constraint,  the  com- 
pensati(m  sometimes  is  called  optional  and  sometimes  elective.  But  a  dis- 
tinctive term  is  needed  for  the  cases  in  which  the  compensation  system  is  not 
compulsory  and  is  not  pressed  upon  the  employer  by  any  threat  of  making 
liis  position  less  eligible  than  before,  but  is  offered  for  his  whoUy  uncon- 
strained acceptance.  If  this  last  sort  of  compensation  might  be  called 
voluntary— and  it  is  voluntary— then  the  term  "optional"  would  be  left  for  the 
commonest  type  of  American  statute.  The  voluntary  type  is  illustrated  by 
tne  still  valid  but  now  forgotten  chapter  353  of  the  New  York  acts  of  1910 
and  the  equally  insignificant  chapter  837  of  the  Maryland  acts  of  1919. 
Voluntary  compensation  is  offered  now  to  employers  outside  the  field  of 
compensation,  as  defined  in  the  text,  by  special  provisions  scarcely  noted 
here  and  there  in  the  texts  of  many  of  the  present  statutes:  Arisona,  70; 
California,  87,  a;  Illinois,  1;  Iowa,  99;  Kansas,  8;  Kentucky,  15,  59;  Louisiana, 
1,  4;  Maryland,  33;  Massachusetts,  IV,  6;  Michigan,  VI,  4;  Nebraska,  6,  3$ 
New  Yoric,  114;  Ohi(^  71,  98;  Oregon,  31;  Rhode  Island,  I,  3;  Washington,  18, 
19;  West  Virginia,  18,  59;  Wisconsin,  1,  8. 

""There  are  many  questtons  of  interpretation  about  which  nobody  can  be 
confident  prior  to  judicial  determinations.  The  ArijBona  statute  as  a  whole 
is  a  case  in  illustration.  The  statute  declares  itself  a  **workmen's  compulsory 
compensation  law  as  provided  in  section  8  of  article  scviii  of  the  state  con- 
stitution'' (65).  But  the  high  legal  authority  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  wiU  not  recogniM  it  as  such,  apparently  counting  it  as  optional. 
The  difiteulty  is  in  the  uncertain  bearings  of  section  78;  but,  as  employers 
and  employees  who  take  advantage  of  the  law's  permission  to  ''disaffirm" 
its  provisions,  or  who  refuse  to  be  bound  by  it,  stand  before  the  courts 
exactly  as  in  the  past,  I  should  count  the  law  either  compulsory  or  voluntary. 

Without  attempting  often  to  Justify  my  own  interpretations  I  have  chosen 
such  as  have  appeareid  to  n»  to  be  in  best  accord  with  the  good  usage  of 
words  and  with  those  court  dedMons  which  are  already  available.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  errors  of  Judgment  and  to  be  corrected  in 
errors  of  whatever  nature. 
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In  the  compensation  laws  of  the  American  states,  as  in  the  laws 
of  foreign  states,  employments  or  occupations  have  been  marked 
for  exclusion  or  for  inclusion  in  many  ways  and  by  many  tokens. 
Sometimes  they  are  designated  in  terms  of  trade,  business,  or 
industry,  most  commonly  so,  as  mining  or  coal  mining,  agriculture, 
tanning,  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  gloves,  furniture,  or  gun- 
powder. Sometimes  they  are  designated  in  terms  of  agency,  or 
process,  or  instrumentality,  as  the  use  of  machinery  or  power- 
driven  machinery,  or  steam  engines,  or  molten  metals,  compressed 
air,  explosives,  or  electrical  currents.  Again,  they  are  designated  by 
location,  aivironment,  or  circumstances,  as  in  mines,  underground, 
or  under  water,  near  inflammable  fluids  or  gases,  near  explosives 
or  steam  engines,  or  above  certain  elevations.  The  inclusion  or 
exclusion  has  been  made  to  depend  upon  conditions  which,  in  a 
free  use  of  words,  may  be  called  personal  or  subjective.  Is  the 
employment  for  the  employer's  profit,  in  the  course  of  his  trade 
or  professiwi?  Is  the  employer  a  public  authority?  or  a  private 
person,  natural  or  legal?  Is  the  employment  in  the  way  of  me- 
chanical or  manual  labor,  or  in  what  are  distinguished  as  clerical 
or  non-operative  ta^ks?  How  many  are  there  in  a  common  em- 
ployipent,  or  in  the  service  of  a  common  employer?  Is  the  labor 
regular  or  only  casual?  Is  the  employee  an  "outworker**?  Who 
shall  be  recognized  as  employees?  Shall  apprentices?  minors? 
aliens?  Shall  employees  of  the  highest  rank  and  highest  earnings 
be  included?  Shall  self-employment  be  recognized?  Because  the 
American  states  have  faced  and  answered  these  conditions  and 
questions  in  very  different  ways  their  fields  of  compensation  vary 
much  in  their  degrees  of  inadequacy. 

Only  two,  or  in  another  reading  of  relations,  three  of  the  states 
allow  employers  to  share  with  employees  in  the  benefits  of  com- 
pensation. Everybody  who  has  had  practical  experience  with 
compensation  laws  must  have  heard  employers  complain,  some- 
times quite  earnestly  and  sometimes  only  half  seriously,  that  they 
also  are  exposed  to  danger  in  their  work  and  have  no  compensation 
systms  to  protect  them.  A  strange  suggestion  it  appears  at  first 
that  an  employer  might  desire  to  share  in  a  protection  which  he 
himself  extends,  under  constraint  of  law,  to  his  employees;  and 
the  natural  quick  response  is  that  any  employer  is  quite  free  to 
cover  his  individual  hazards,  whether  the  same  as  those  of  his 
workmen  or  different,  by  the  simple  and  long  familiar  device  of 
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tile  accident  insurance  policy.  But,  when  some  method  of  assuring 
the  emidoyee's  awards  and  insuring  the  employer's  liabilities  is 
made  a  part  of  the  compensation  system^  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
simply  a  matter  of  the  employer  himself  making  payments  directly 
from  his  own  funds  on  account  of  injuries  received  in  his  service, 
there  is  no  obvious  reason,  if  there  is  any  at  all,  why,  within  limits 
at  least,  employers  may  not  ^joy  the  protection  of  compensation 
laws  together  witii  em{doyees,  even  with  their  own  employees. 

Such  an  arrangement  long  has  been  known  in  Europe;^  and  it 
was  provided  by  Washington  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  American 
statutes.  Since  then  it  has  been  adopted  by  Califomia  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  by  Oregon.  On  the  other  hand.  West  Virginia 
and  her  close  imitator,  Kentucky,  have  gone  so  far  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  as  to  declare  expressly  against  allowing  a  ^^member 
of  a  firm  of  employers  or  any  officer  of  a  corporation  employer'' 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  compmsation,  as  a  workman.'^  Space 
here  will  not  permit  an  examination  of  the  ccmditions  under  which 
this  pdicy  has  been  devdoped  in  Eun^  and  North  America. 
Suffice  it  to  note  the  obvious  fact  that  it  nrast  be  in  cmmection 
with  the  insurance  of  the  compensation  awards  and  further  that 
it  is  found  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  only  where  there  is  a  state 
fund  of  insurance,  that  it  tends  to  be  limited  to  employers  who 
share  to  a  degree  the  financial  and  physical  circumstances  of 
their  employees,  and  that  commcmly  there  is  a  stipulation  as  to 
the  figures  at  which  the  self-paid  salary  may  be  rated  for  the 
insurance  premiums.  Peihaps  American  compensation  laws  might 
be  made  better,  as  well  as  more  welcome  with  certain  classes  of 
indifferent  or  hostile  employers,  by  the  wider  adoption  of  this 
simjde  arrangement. 

The  limitation  of  the  act  to  employees  earning  less  than  a  fixed 
sum  a  week  or  a  year,  which  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  foreign  com- 
pensation laws,  is  very  rare  indeed  in  this  country.   A  limitation 

Austria,  1804,  arts.  5  and  6;  Gennany,  1900,  art  5;  Russia,  1908,  art 
51;  HnngBTy,  1907,  art  8;  Germanj,  1911,  arts.  548,  550,  995,  and  997.  There 
is  a  similar  provision  in  the  Ontario  statute  of  1914  (4  Geo.  V.  c  95),  sec.  19. 

"Washington,  c  74  of  1911,  sec  S;  Califbn^  c  170  of  1913,  sec  41; 
Oregon,  c  119  of  1913,  sec  14;  West  Virginia,  c  10  of  1913,  sec  9;  Ken- 
tndi[y,  c  73  of  1914,  sec  14.  The  Oregon  act  nins  as  follows:  ''Any  member 
or  officer  of  any  corporate  employer  wlio  shaU  be  carried  npon  the  pay-rt^ 
at  a  salary  or  wage  not  less  than  the  average  salary  or  wage  of  such  pay- 
roll, but  not  otherwise,  shaO  be  deemed  to  be  a  worlanaa.** 
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of  the  amounts  at  which  earnings  may  be  taken  for  the  computa- 
tion of  the  awards  is  found,**  but  that  is  only  an  alternative  method 
of  limiting  the  amounts  of  the  awards,  and  it  is  quite  different 
from  denying  any  award  whatever  to  the  more  highly  paid  em- 
ployees. The  total  and  direct  exclusion  is  found  at  $1,800  a 
year  in  Rhode  Island  and  at  $2,000  a  year  in  Maryland.  New 
Jersey  excludes  public  employees  at  $1,200;  and  West  Virginia 
accomplishes  some  small  and  uncertain  part  of  the  same  general 
results  by  denying  the  benefits  of  her  act  to  ^^managers,  superin- 
tendents and  assistant  managers  and  assistant  superintendents."*^ 

One's  judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  exclusions  will  de- 
pend in  part,  but  not  wholly,  upon  his  view  of  the  essential  nature 
or  character  of  workmen's  compensation.  Those  who  look  upon 
the  compensation  awards  as  but  a  part  of  the  just  return  for 
services  rendered  will  be  little  inclined  to  approve  any  distinctions 
between  employees  on  the  basis  of  earnings.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  not  concerned  particularly  about  the  place  of  the 
awards  in  economic  or  legal  theory  but  are  content  to  look  upon 
them  as  a  practical  means  of  saving  people  from  distress,  will  be 
disposed  to  favor  the  exception  of  employees  whose  comfortable 
incomes  give  some  power  of  providing  in  advance  for  the  coming 
of  misfortune.  In  America  we  are  fond  of  saying  that  we  take 
the  first  view  of  compensations;  and  that,  very  likely,  is  the 
reason  why  but  two  of  the  states  deny  all  payments  to  those  in 
receipt  of  the  high  incomes.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  uni- 
form American  practice  of  limiting  to  moderate  amounts  the 
sums  to  be  paid  implies  something  very  like  the  second  view. 
However,  the  difference  of  policy,  as  now  found,  is  not  of  vast 
importance.  Not  many  are  employed  at  more  than  $1,800  or 
$S,000  a  year;  few  of  these  will  be  disabled  by  injuries;  fewer 
still  will  be  those  whose  consequent  hardshii>s  need  cause  us  anxiety. 

The  meaning  of  employment,  the  nature  of  the  contractual  or 
legal  relations  which  must  be  found  in  order  that  compensations 
may  follow  disabilities,  is  not  often  stated  explicitly  in  the  acts. 
Rather,  it  is  the  wise  policy  to  assume  the  existing  general  law  of 
master  and  servant,  thus  holding  as  employees  for  the  purposes 
of  the  compensations  those  who  are  or  may  be  held  as  such  for 

"California,  15,  c;  17,  a.  Wisconsin,  10,  New  York,  16— death  indemnities 
only. 

"Rliode  Island,  V,  1,  b;  Maryland,  S9,  3;  New  Jersey,  c.  146  of  1913,  sec. 
1;  West  Virginia,  9. 
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other  purposes.  New  Jersey  alone  makes  this  assumption  explicit, 
declaring  employer  'Ho  be  synonymous  with  master."  But  most 
of  the  other  states  imply  quite  as  much  either  by  the  very  brevity 
of  their  references  to  a  "contract  of  hire/*  to  a  "contract  of 
service,"  or  being  **in  the  service  of*  one,  or  by  their  failure  to 
refer  to  the  matter  in  any  manner  whatever.  Only  Oregon  pre- 
sents a  formal  and  substantial  definition.  "The  term  'employer* 
used  in  this  act  shall  be  taken  to  mean  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, but  not  including  municipal  corporations,  that  shall 
contract  for  and  secure  the  right  to  direct  and  control  the  ser- 
vices of  any  person,  and  the  term  'workman'  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  any  person,  male  or  female,  who  shall  engage  to  furnish 
his  or  her  services  subject  to  the  direction  or  control  of  an 
employer."** 

For  much  the  greater  part  the  definitions  of  the  statutes  do 
more  to  show  the  denotations  or  extension  of  the  terms  than  to 
make  clear  the  connotations.  It  will  be  declared  that  the  contract 
may  be  express  or  implied,  oral  or  written,  or  that  certain  par- 
ticular classes  are  to  be  included,  as  to  the  status  or  rights  of 
whom,  it  would  appear,  some  doubt  might  be  anticipated,  as 
minors,  apprentices,  or  aliens.^  The  only  point  at  which  the 
definitions  touch  deeply  the  relations  of  employment  is  in  quite  a 
different  connection,  in  the  determination  of  the  relations  of 
principals,  contractors,  and  sub-contractors,  and  their  respective 
rights  and  liabilities.  Here,  too,  the  tendency  is  to  make  no 
innovations  in  law  and  to  recognize  any  independent  contractor 

"^New  Jersey,  93;  Oregon,  14.  The  other  states,  except  perhaps  Connecticut 
and  Minnesota,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  face  at  all  the  defining  of  the  relations 
involTed  in  emplojrment.  The  definition  of  employee  in  the  California  statute  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  so-caUed  definitions:  **every  person  in  the  service  of  an  em- 
ployer as  defined  in  section  thirteen  hereof  under  any  appointment  or  contract 
of  hire  or  apprenticeship,  express  or  implied,  written  or  oral,  including  aliens 
and  also  including  minors.  .  .       The  definition  of  employer  is  no  deeper. 

*  Apprentices  are  mentioned  expressly  in  the  definitions  of  employee  in 
California,  14;  Connecticut,  B,  43;  Iowa,  17,  b;  Kansas,  9,  i;  and  Rhode  Island, 
y,  1.  Similarly,  minors  are  included  in  California  ^  and  minors  lawfuUy  em- 
ployed in  Illinois,  5;  Michigan,  I,  7;  Minnesota,  34,  |^  d;  Nebraska,  15,  8;  Obio^ 
61 ;  and  Wisconsin,  7,  9.  Aliens  are  mentioned  in  this  same  definition  in  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio.  New  York  has  a 
formal  declaration  that  non-resident  aliens  shaU  enjoy  the  benefits  of  iier  act 
(17).  This,  however,  is  an  apparent  proyision  to  safeguard  non-resident  de- 
pendents of  aliens  fataUy  injured  in  tlie  state,  and,  as  such,  it  has  to  do  witli 
the  awards  for  injuries  and  not  with  the  bounds  of  the  field  of  compensation. 
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as  tile  true  employer  of  his  workmen.  But,  as  this  is  not  at  all 
a  question  of  the  broader  or  narrower  field  of  compensation  but 
rather  a  question  of  locating  the  responsible  employer  within 
the  field,  whatev^  its  bounds,  these  difficult  relations  call  for  no 
discussion  here. 

The  distinction  between  manual  or  mechanical  laborers  and 
others,  of  which  use  is  made,  one  way  and  another,  in  many  for- 
eign laws,  is  found  but  rarely  in  the  United  States.  The  consti- 
tution of  Arizona  authorized  and  commanded  a  compensation 
law  only  for  ^^orkmen  engaged  in  manual  or  mechanical  labor'' ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  tiie  statute  should  be  interpreted  as  thus 
limited,  although  all  of  the  sections  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
subject  are  without  limitation.^^  New  Hampshire  is  the  only  other 
state  which  makes  just  such  a  distinction  general ;  although  Iowa 
secures  nearly  the  same  result  by  excluding  from  the  benefits 
of  compensation  "clerical'*  employees  not  subjected  to  the  hazards 
of  the  business.^''  In  public  employment  in  Massachusetts  only 
"laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics"  are  covered  by  the  law.^®  In 
effect  and  to, an  important  extent,  although  to  an  extent  not  easily 
ascertained  except  by  actual  counting  in  the  different  establish- 
ments, a  similar  distinction  is  made  wherever  inclusion  within  the 
field  of  compensation  is  made  to  depend  upon  proximity  to  certain 
agencies  of  production,  as  machinery  or  explosives. 

An  examination  of  the  foreign  statutes  reveals  the  fact  that 
this  distinction  had  its  origin  in  one  or  both  of  two  assumptions. 
The  manual  or  mechanical  laborer  may  be  presumed  to  be  more 
exposed  than  otiiers  to  the  physical  hazards  of  employment  and 
to  have  not  the  highest  of  incomes.  As  the  American  states  re- 
pudiate generally  any  direct  and  explicit  distinction  of  earnings, 
it  is,  in  so  far,  but  natural  that  they  also  should  refuse  to  dis- 
tinguish manual  laborers  from  others.  But  where  the  states 
have  adopted  the  unfortunate  European  policy  of  professing  to 
distinguish  dangerous  employments  and  of  restricting  the  compen- 
sation system  to  them,  it  would  be  but  consistent  to  distinguish 
likewise  between  the  more  and  the  less  dangerous  occupations  or 
tasks  within  a  given  industry.  There  is  a  striking  inconsistency 
in  extending  the  compensation  system  over  the  bookkeeper,  the 
scrubber,  the  vamisher,  and  the  upholsterer  working  for  a  railway 

'"Constitution,  art  xviii»  sec.  8;  statute,  sees.  67-79,  78. 
"New  Hampshire,  1,  b;  Iowa,  17,  b. 
»C.  807  of  1913,  sec.  1. 
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company  and  not  covering  Hie  bookkeeper,  scrubber,  Tamisher, 
and  upholsterer  doing  the  same  work  for  a  hotel  or  departm^t 
store.  There  would  be  certain  practical  difficulties  in  making 
satisfactory  separations  within  the  industries;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason,  probably,  that  the  highest  courts  have  sanctioned  sim- 
ilar inconsistencies*^^  But  the  practical  difficulties  are  no  less  in 
making  sound  distinctions  between  or  Bsaoag  industries.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  attempts  at  these  distinctions  might  be  abandoned. 

As  in  some  foreign  lands,  so  in  the  United  States  the  inclusion 
or  exclusion  of  an  occupation  sometimes  is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  numbers  in  a  common  employment  or  in  the  service  of  a  com* 
mon  employer.  Ten  of  the  states  make  some  use  of  a  criterion 
of  numbers.  One  method  is  to  accept  the  distinction  of  five  or 
more,  which  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  had  ciiosen  for  industrial 
establishments,  and  apply  it  in  all  employments,*®  or  with  the 
single  exception  of  mines,'^  or  only  in  factories  and  other  places 
where  power^^ven  machinery  is  used.*^  Three  states  apply  gen- 
erally a  figure  (me  higher  one  distinguishes  at  four  or  more,** 
and  one  at  two  or  more,  a  figure  so  low  as  to  have  only  a  formal 
significance.'^ 

Tile  plausible  reason  for  the  numerical  distinction  is,  primarily, 
a  judgment  that  the  hazards  of  employment  are  less  in  a  petty 
establishment;  and  upon  this  ground  the  Supreme  Court  of  iiie 
United  States  recently  has  approved  the  distinction  at  five  or 
more  which  is  found  in  the  Ohio  statute.**  Doubtless  the  dangers 
of  accident  are  less  in  a  small  establishment  than  in  a  large  one 
in  the  same  branch  of  industry.  Where  there  are  no  huge  ma- 
chines and  remote  sources  of  gigantic  power  and  where  the  fellow 
employees  are  very  few,  the  possibilities  of  accidents  are  less  and 
the  employee  is  in  a  better  position  to  protect  himself  against 
any  that  may  occur.  If,  therefore,  differences  of  occupational 
hazards  make  good  ground  for  excluding  or  including  employ- 

»  TuUU     Laks  Efi4  and  W€$Um  Bcdhoa^f  Co.,  175  U.  S.  346;  Cattakem 
8t.  Lom$  MerehamW  Bridge  TermifMl  RaUway  Co.,  194  U.  S.  098. 

Connecticut,  A,  3;  Nebraska,  S,  1 ;  Ohio,  60, 9.  In  Nebraska  and  Ohio  Uiere 
is  no  numerical  exception  in  public  employments. 
Kansas,  8. 
''New  Hampshire,  1,  b. 

••Kentucky,  14;  Rhode  Island,  I,  3;  Texas,  I,  9. 
••Wisconsin,  1,  (2). 

•"Nevada,  1,  a;  except  in  public  employments. 

''Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Blagg,  Jan.  5,  1915,  935  U.  S.  571. 
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menU,  the  distinction  of  numbers  is  a  proper  one:  nay,  it  is  a 
necessary  one.  It  is  the  more  surprising,  then,  that  only  four  of 
the  ten  states  which  make  a  numerical  distinction  attempt  in  any 
way  to  apply  the  criterion  of  hazards  as  among  industries'^  and 
that,  of  the  twelve  states  which,  one  way  or  another,'^  differentiate 
certain  industries  as  dangerous  or  hazardous,  only  the  same  four 
make  even  a  partial  apjdication  of  the  distinction  of  numbers. 
For,  if  the  underlying  question  whether  differences  of  occupational 
hazards  justify  differences  of  position  in  a  compensation  act  be 
waived  for  now,  at  least  it  is  clear  that  hazard  is  not  a  function 
of  one  variaUe.  It  depends  in  part  upon  a  common  employment,'* 
but  it  depends  also  upon  a  number  of  other  conditions,  in  the 
nature,  place,  and  agencies  of  the  work.  Such  degree  of  hazard 
as  mi^t  require  inclusiim  under  the  law  is  not  reached  at  the  same 
size  of  plant  or  with  the  same  number  of  employees  in  all  branches 
and  forms  of  industry.  If,  therefore,  this  criterion  of  numbers 
is  to  be  invoked,  it  ought  to  be  used  with  careful  discrimination 
among  industries  and  even  among  establishments  or  departments 
within  a  given  broad  industry.  Russia  and  Serbia  follow  here 
a  wiser  course  than  the  guierality  of  American  states;  for  they 
fix  tiieir  critical  number  lower  for  plants  with  mechanical  power 
than  for  plants  without  power.  And,  by  a  similar  token, 
New  Hampshire  and  Kansas  are  a  little  wiser  than  their  sister 
commonwealths. 
"  KanMS,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  New  Hamp^re. 

**  Nevada,  West  Virginia  and  Kentndqr  do  not,  in  express  tenns,  characterise 
tlie  industries  which  tliey  bring  into  tlidr  lists  as  dangerous;  but  tlie  general 
correspondence  of  the  lists  with  those  of  tlie  other  states  is  suggestive  of  a 
similarity  of  attitude  or  purpose. 

*  dearly,  it  is  the  common  employment,  or,  more  properly  still,  employment 
tn  a  place  together,  and  not  the  service  of  a  common  employer,  that  is  sig- 
nificant. Tet  only  Wisconsin  and  New  Han^hire,  and  perhaps  Nevada  also^ 
make  their  distinctions  thus,  or  in  the  common  employment.  In  the  Wisconsin 
statnte  the  proper  meaning  unquestionably  is  in  the  words  (1,  9).  In  New 
Hampshire  employment  in  a  common  place  is  indicated  (1,  b);  and  that 
usually  win  be  common  employment  also.  In  Nevada  inclusion  within  the  act 
depends  upon  occupaticm  **in  the  same  general  employment^  (1,  a),  which, 
evident^,  may  be  in  one  place  together  or  in  any  number  of  places.  In  Con- 
nectkut  (A,  9),  Kansas  (8),  Kentucky  (14),  Nebraska  (0, 1),  and  Texas  (I,  d) 
the  distinction  hangs  upon  the  service  of  a  common  employer;  and  nothing  is 
stipulated  as  to  a  common  employment  or  a  common  place  of  employment 
In  Rhode  Island  (I,  S)  and  even  in  Ohio  (61,  3)  employment  **in  the  same 
business"  brings  within  the  act;  and  this,  of  course,  does  not  necessitate 
employment  together. 
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Another  and  a  very  different  reason  for  excepting  the  small 
groups  of  employees,  or,  in  a  phrase  now  more  accurately  sug- 
gestive, the  small  employer,  has  had  some  practical  effect,  even 
where  it  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  open  discussions.  In  the 
administration  of  a  compensation  system,  €uid  especially  in  the 
administration  of  an  employer's  compensation  insurance,  there 
are  limits  of  cost  or  expense  below  which  it  is  impossible  to  go; 
no  matter  how  small  the  number  of  employees  to  be  covered.  The 
minimum  insurance  premium  is  an  important  evidence  of  this 
princifde.  Wherever,  then,  as  in  most  of  the  American  states,  some 
form  of  employer's  insurance  is  made  a  part  of  the  system,  the 
small  employer  anticipates  that  the  costs  will  be  relatively  heavier 
for  him  than  for  those  employing  larger  numbers  of  workmen. 
This  condition,  however,  has  not  had  a  widely  decisive  influence. 
Neither  in  £ur<^e  nor  in  the  world  at  large  is  there  any  close 
connection  between  the  requiranent  of  employer's  insurance  and 
the  exceiHion  of  small  groups  of  employees.  Sixteen  American 
states  require  the  insurance  or  guaranty  of  the  employer's  liabili- 
ties ;  and  of  these  only  six  except  from  the  reach  of  the  law  em- 
ployees in  specified  minimum  numbers.^®  So  that  there  are  nine 
or  tea  of  the  states  which  do  not  find  that  a  requirement  of  in- 
surance necessitates  the  exception  of  any  minimum  number  of 
employees.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  minimum  exclusions 
in  three  of  the  eight  states  which  do  not  require  the  employer  to 
insure. 

In  much  the  lltrger  number  of  foreign  states  no  important  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  private  and  public  employments.  For 
the  most  part,  tiie  rule  is  that  in  a  grvea  occupation  it  makes  no 
difference,  for  the  purposes  of  the  compensations,  whether  the 
work  is  done  for  a  public  authority  or  for  a  private  employer; 
and  some  of  the  employments  which  are  entirely  in  public  service 
are  mentioned  expressly  for  inclusion  under  the  laws.  This  wise 
policy  has  not  been  adopted  everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
partly,  as  would  appear,  because  of  mere  inadvertence  and  partly 
for  other  reasons.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  public  employment 
here  is  included  more  often  than  it  is  excluded.  Fourteen  states 
include  it  in  general  terms,*^  one  includes  all  but  state  employ- 

^ Nevada  should  not  be  counted:  her  exertion,  one,  is  so  low  as  to  be  but 
nominal. 

^California,  13;  Connecticut,  B,  43;  Illinois,  4;  Iowa,  17,  a;  Louisiana,  1,  1; 
Maryland,  34;  Massachusetts,  c.  807  of  1913,  sec.  1;  Michigan,  I,  5, 1;  Nebrastca, 
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ment,*^  and  another  includes  "county  and  municipal  work"  only/' 
Where  the  compensation  is  compulsory  upon  private  employers 
it  is,  except  in  New  York/*  declared  compulsory  for  public 
employers  also/®  Seven  states  which  have  gone  no  farther  than 
optional  compensation  for  private  employees,  have  made  the  pay- 
ments compulsory  in  public  employment  generally  /^  while  Massa- 
chusetts, declaring  the  system  compulsory  for  the  state,  has  left 
it  optional,  as  with  private  employers,  for  the  minor  political 
units/''  Several  of  the  states  make  the  not  unreasonable  exception 
of  officials  or  elected  officials  from  the  public  employees  entitled 
to  the  compensations/^ 

Of  the  ei|^t  states  which  fail  to  cover  public  employments  one, 
New  Hampshire,  has  not  a  word  in  her  statute  which  can  be  con- 
strued as  referring  to  them  in  any  way  whatsoever,  directly  or  by 
implication/^  Five  others  define  the  employers  who  are  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  law  in  such  terms  as  probably  do  not  include  public 
authorities/^  New  York  and  Texas  exclude  public  employment 

H  1;  Nerada,  1,  b;  New  Jersey,  c  145  of  1913,  sec.  1;  Ohio,  61;  Washington, 
17;  Wisconsin,  4. 

*  Minnesota,  34,  cL 

^  Kansas,  6. 

**The  ''Foley  amendment"  (c,  316  of  1914)  brought  public  authorities  within 
the  definition  of  employer,  but  it  left  still  unconditionally  valid  the  limitation 
to  employment  for  the  employer's  pecuniary  gain. 

^It  will  be  understood  that  compensations  can  not  be  made  formally  com- 
pulsory upon  the  state  itself,  which  can  not  be  sued  or  otherwise  coerced,  but 
only  upon  the  subordinate  public  corporations. 

^Illinois,  4;  Iowa,  1,  b;  Louisiana,  1, 1;  Michigan,  I,  5,  1;  Nevada,  1,  b;  New 
Jersey,  c  146  of  1913,  sec  1;  Wisconsin,  4. 

«C.  SOTof  1913,  sec.  1. 
Illinois,  6;  Iowa,  17,  b;  Louisiana,  1,  1;  Michigan,  I,  7,  1;  Minnesota,  34, 
g,  1;  Nebraska,  15,  1;  New  Jersey,  c  145  of  1913,  sec  1;  Ohio,  61,  1;  Wis- 
consin, 7,  1.  Massachusetts  accomplishes  a  broader  exception  by  restricting 
to  ''laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics**  (c.  607  of  1913,  sec  1).  The  formal 
exception  of  officials  is  scarcely  necessary  in  Illinois  and  Louisiana,  where  the 
compensation  system  is  limited  to  employments  in  which  officials  would  not 
be  found  often. 

^In  New  Hampshire,  as  in  other  states,  public  employments  would  not  be 
covered  except  by  some  clear  statement  or  implication.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  in  the  New  Hampshire  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  suits  at  law 
against  employers  who  do  not  elect  there  is  an  implied  exclusion  of  the  state  at 
least 

"As  "persons,  firms,  or  corporations.**  Arizona,  66;  Kentucky,  14;  Oregon, 
14;  Rhode  Island,  V,  1,  a;  West  Virginia,  9.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
Oregon  found  it  advisable  to  declare  expressly  that  municipal  corporations 
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by  limiting  compensations  to  those  enq>lo7ed  for  the  employer's 
trade  or  business  or  his  pecuniary  gain.'^ 

The  balance  of  considerations  will  be  found  so  heavily  in  favor 
of  providing  the  compensaticms  for  the  general  body  of  public 
employees  that  the  failure  to  cover  them  in  any  place  is  most  un-i 
fortunate.  There  is  real  vahie  in  the  dictum  liiat  the  public  ought 
to  be  a  modd  employer.  And  tiie  model  employer  takes  good 
care  of  those  injured  in  his  service,  if  he  can  afford  to  do  so. 
But  a  closer  reasoning  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
sound  economic  theory  of  workmen's  compensation  is  that  the 
employer's  outlay  for  compensations,  his  compensation  insurance 
premium,  periiaps,  figures  in  his  cost  of  production  together  with 
his  payments  for  fire  insurance,  for  raw  materials,  for  machinery, 
and  for  wages,  and  thus  are  but  advanced  by  him,  to  be  recovered 
from  society  at  large  in  the  selling  price  of  his  products.  What 
better  or  more  consistent  social  policy,  then,  than  for  the  same 
society  which,  in  sli^tly  higher  prices  assumes  the  burden  of 
compensations  in  private  employments  to  assume  also,  in  slightly 
hi^er  taxes,  if  need  be,  the  burden  of  compensations  in  public 
employment?  What  sounder  policy  than  for  the  public  authorities, 
who  sell  no  products  or  but  few,  to  make  these  same  advances  in  the 
way  of  compensation  payments  and  have  their  amount  returned 
from  the  same  society  at  large  by  the  alternative  channel  of  the 
taxes?  Whether  such  a  policy  will  or  will  not  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  the  taxes  for  public  relief  is  not  of  prime  impinrtance. 

The  British  c(Hnpensation  act  of  1906  made  special  mention  of 
the  ^outworker,"  defining  him  as  the  one  ''to  whom  articles  or 
materials  are  given  out  to  be  made  up,  cleaned,  washed,  altered, 
ornamented^  finished,  or  repaired,  or  adapted  for  sale,  in  his  own 
home  or  on  other  premises  not  under  the  control  or  management 
of  the  person  who  gave  out  tiie  materials  or  articles,"  and  ex- 
cluding him  altogether  from  the  benefits  of  the  law.  This  dis- 
tinction had  not  been  made  before  in  the  compensation  acts  of  the 

fhonld  not  be  included.  Kansas  defines  employer  in  the  same  waj  (0»  h) ;  bat 
she  includes  mnnldpal  and  county  work  by  a  specific  prorision. 

"^New  York,  3»  6;  Texas,  IV,  1.  Similar  Ifanitations  in  other  states  produce 
apparent  conflicts  of  meaning.  But  in  the  most  of  these,  Kansas,  Mar^and, 
Massachusetts,  and  Nevada,  something  in  the  positiye,  direct,  or  specific 
reference  to  the  public  emplo3rment  should  control  the  meaning.  In  Nebraska, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  limitation  to  employees  occupied  for  the  gain  or 
profit  of  the  employer  is  unconditional  and  follows  the  sections  whidi  aie  in- 
tended, apparently,  to  cover  public  employments  (15,  8). 
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world;  nor  has  it  been  made  generally  since,  either  without  or 
witiiin  tile  United  States.  Connecticut  is  the  only  American  state 
in  which  the  outworker  is  mentioned  by  that  name  and  excluded;^' 
although  the  same  result  is  secured  in  Nebraska  without  the  use 
of  this  particular  term.^^  In  the  most  of  the  states,  sixteen  in 
fact,  outworkers  who  are  employees  are  covered  equally  with 
others,  because  no  referoice  whatever  is  made  to  them,  either  by 
their  technical  designation  or  by  a  description  of  their  circum- 
stances. In  Iowa,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Ohio  outworkers  are 
included  by  the  use  of  express  terms  which  fit  sufficiently  their 
situation.^^  In  Washington  and  Oregon  the  phrases  of  the  law 
match  completely;  and  the  outworker  probably  is  covered.^^  But 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  outworker  can  be  covered  by  the 
compensation  laws  unless  he  is  an  employee,  a  ^^servant,"  and 
that  a  good  part  of  those  in  this  country  who  work  on  materials 
and  articles  under  the  conditions  suggested  by  the  British  defini- 
tion of  outworker  are  the  employees,  not  of  the  persons  for  whom 
in  the  ntost  substantial  sense  iiiey  are  working,  but  of  more  or  less 
irresponsible  intermediaries.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  sweated 
trades.  A  requirement  of  employer's  insurance  enforced  rigidly 
would  safeguard  the  position  of  the  unhappfly  sweated  employees. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  requirement,  or  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  full  enforcement,  provision  might  be  made  for  look- 
ing past  the  intermediary  and  up  to  tiie  principal  for  the 
compensations.  It  will  not  do  permanently  to  leave  many  thou- 
sands of  garment  workers,  and  others  in  a  like  i>osition,  with 
but  the  shadow  of  a  right  which  is  a  precious  reality  for  the  great 
body  of  working  people. 

The  formal  exclusion  of  the  outworker  from  the  employees 
who  may  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  compensation  system  makes 
the  situation  worse.  It  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  essential  prin- 
ciple and  spirit  of  tiie  laws.  It  is  bad  enough  to  leave  a  large 
class  of  workers  with  only  a  nominal  rigfit,  which  commonly  can 
not  be  enforced,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  an  advantage  which  is 
enjoyed  generally  by  other  workers  in  substantially  the  same  sit- 
uation ;  but  it  is  worse  to  deprive  them  of  even  the  nominal  right 

•Part  A,  sec  9. 
"Sec  15,  4. 

"Iowa,  17,  c;  New  York,  S,  4;  Maryland,  69,  S;  Ohio,  (J9. 
"Washington,  S;  Oregon,  14.    The  workshops  corered  include  the  placet 
where  the  employer  has  either  control  or  access. 
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and  the  benefits  of  its  occasional  enforcement.  The  exclusion  of 
any  employees  because  they  are  outworkers  implies  a  retention  of 
some  part  of  the  old  doctrine  of  liability  as  conditioned  upon 
personal  fault.  Except  in  this  view,  the  employer's  access,  control^ 
or  management  of  the  places  of  work  is  of  no  consequence.  Con- 
ceivably, reasons  for  the  exclusion  might  be  found;  but,  in  any 
•vent,  it  must  be  recognized  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  compensation  system.  Happily  it  is  not 
found  often  in  the  United  States. 

Casual  laborers,  too,  date  their  first  separate  treatment  in  com- 
pensation laws  from  the  same  British  act  of  1906,***  which  excludes 
from  the  compensations  the  ^^person  whose  employment  is  of  a 
casual  nature  and  who  is  employed  otherwise  than  for  the  purposes 
of  the  employer's  trade  or  business."  Outside  of  the  United 
States,  even  within  the  British  Empire,  casual  laborers  commonly, 
but  not  always,  enjoy  equally  with  others  the  protection  of  the 
compensation  systems.  But  with  us  it  is  very  different.  There 
are  but  four  American  states  which  exclude  casual  laborers  by 
simple,  direct,  and  general  terms  and  let  that  be  the  end  of  it.^^ 
But  there  are  six  others  which  exclude  them  quite  as  directly 
and  fully  by  the  change  of  a  single  word  in  the  phrase  which  they 
borrow  from  the  British  act  of  1906,*^  and  there  are  two  more 
which  come  to  the  same  end  by  a  way  scarcely  to  foe  distinguished.'^ 
The  British  act  had  excluded  from  the  compensations  only  those 
whose  employments  were  both  casual  and  not  in  the  way  of  the 
employer's  trade  or  business.  The  six  states  just  referred  to 
replace  the  copulative  *^and"  with  the  disjunctive  ^^or,"  and  thus 
effect  an  important  change  of  meaning.  California,  Minnesota, 
and  Rhode  Island  retain  the  British  phrase  and  the  British  mean- 
ing without  change.^^   The  Kansas  law  applies  only  to  workmen 

Sec  13.  Possibly  a  provision  of  Norwegian  law  that  the  employment  must 
require  at  least  thirty  working  days  and  at  least  three  hundred  days'  work 
should  be  taken  as  an  earlierf instance.  See  Twenty-fourth  Anmmal  B$port  of 
th0  United  8tat$$  Commisiioier  of  Labor,  p.  9676. 

•'Connecticut,  A,  3;  Iowa,  1,  a;  Maryland,  62,  S;  New  Jersey,  93. 

"Illinois,  5;  Michigan,  I,  7,  9;  Nebraska,  15,  3;  Ohio,  61,  9;  Texas,  IV,  1; 
Wisconsin,  7,  9.  The  words  vary  slightly:  the  meaning  is  the  same  in  all,  for 
present  interpretation.  In  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  casual 
laborers  in  public  employment  are  not  excluded. 

•West  Virginia,  9;  Kentucky,  14. 

•California,  14  and  87,  b;  Minnesota,  8;  Rhode  Island,  V,  1,  b.  Iowa  also 
retains  the  British  phrase  unchanged  in  her  definition  of  workman  (17,  b),  but 
excludes  the  casual  laborer  in  another  connection  (1,  a). 
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who  have  been  employed  "continuously  for  more  than  one  month 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.*'®*  The  eight  other  states  make  no 
reference  to  casual  laborers  or  casual  labor,  and  thus  leave  regular 
and  casual  labor  in  the  same  relation  to  the  law.®^ 

In  the  American  discussions  of  workmen's  compensation  the 
casual  laborer  looms  larger  than  his  small  niunerical  importance 
might  appear  to  warrant.  And  yet,  as  long  as  there  are  casual 
laborers,  their  relations  to  the  compensation  system  must  be  defin- 
ite. One  may,  indeed,  ask  why  anything  needs  to  be  said  in  a 
special  way  about  the  casual  laborer,  why  he  needs  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  any  particular  from  regular  laborers.  If,  as  the 
world  has  decided,  compensation  is  good  for  them,  it  ought  also 
to  be  good  for  him.  Pain  and  disability  are  the  same  for  him. 
Stoppage  of  earnings  is  the  same.  And  he  is  not  more  likely  or 
able  than  the  average  of  workers  to  be  provided  in  advance  for 
the  misfortune.  Certainly,  as  he  sees  the  situation,  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  discriminating  against  him.  None  deny  this.  But, 
it  is  said,  the  casual  laborers'  engagements  are  but  for  the  day, 
perhaps  but  for  the  hour,  with  one  employer  after  another.  And 
the  employer's  inconvenience  and  expense  in  attending  to  a  great 
number  of  petty  engagements  or  employments  make  the  inclusion 
of  the  casual  laborer  impracticable.  To  all  this  and  more  the 
first  response  is  that  what  has  been  done  is  not  impracticable.  And 
the  casual  laborer  has  been  covered  for  years  in  several  of  the 
American  states  and  notably  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  common  American  practice 
of  denying  compensations  to  the  casual  laborer  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  manifest.  In  the  British  act, 
compensations  are  allowed  to  all  such  as  may  be  occupied  in  the 
employer's  business,  even  though  but  casually,  as  to  all  such 
as  are  employed  regularly  for  his  comfort  or  pleasure.  Two 
cases  will  make  clear  the  difference  between  the  American  and  the 
British  practice.  In  the  British  case  of  Blyth  against  Sewell 
it  was  held  that  a  workman  injured  while  repairing  a  farmer's 
roof  was  entitled  to  compensation,  since  his  work,  casual  though  it 
was,  was  in  the  way  of  the  employer's  trade  or  business.*'  In  the 

•Sec  8. 

"Arixona,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Torlr, 
Oregon,  Washington. 
"9  Butterworth's  Warkmmi'i  Compensation  Cases,  p.  476. 
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Massachusetts  case  of  Joseph  C.  Gaynor,  the  supreme  judicial 
court  held  that  a  caterer's  employee  fatally  injured  while  pre- 
paring to  serve  a  banquet  was  not  covered,  since  he  had  been 
engaged  for  that  occasion  only  and  was  a  casual  employee,  even 
thou^  it  was  the  regular  custom  of  the  employer  thus  to  engage 
his  waiters.** 

How  oft^  the  distress  of  Gaynor's  widow  will  be  matched  in  the 
experience  of  others  will  depend  upon  the  judges'  interpretations 
of  the  term  ^^casual."  The  British  statute  gave  no  definition ;  and 
all  but  one  of  the  American  statutes  have  been  framed  with  like 
discretion.  Even  Nebraska's  definition  gives  no  more  than  might 
have  been  drawn  from  the  common  usage  of  men  or  the  course 
of  the  British  decisions :  "occasional,  coming  at  certain  times  with- 
out regularity,  in  distinction  from  stated  or  regular."**  But  there 
is  still  something  to  be  desired.  Must  the  regularity  or  irregu- 
larity be  judged  always  from  the  side  of  the  employee,  so  that 
work  as  important  as  that  of  the  waiter  and  the  longshoreman, 
and  regular  work,  too,  from  the  employer's  side,  can  be  kept  casual 
forever  by  the  simple  device  of  brief  contracts?  Or,  in  different 
relations,  what  about  the  tasks  of  irregular  recurrence  but  of  some 
duration  when  they  do  come,  as  the  threshing  of  the  farmer's  grain? 
How  long  may  such  work  continue  before  it  passes  from  the 
casual  into  the  regular?  The  perplexities  which  such  questions 
cause  and  hardships  like  tiiat  of  Gkynor's  widow  would  come  to 
an  end  with  the  extension  of  the  field  of  compensation  to  include 
casual  laborers  everywhere. 

As  has  appeared  but  now,  the  extension  of  the  compensation 
system  to  certain  employments  sometimes  has  been  made  to  turn 
upon  their  being  or  not  being  for  gain  or  profit,  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  an  employer.  In  the  earlier  statutes  of  the  world  this 
distinction  was  not  made.  It  was  not  needed,  since  the  field  of 
compensation  was  outlined  usually  by  naming  the  "industries" 
or  "enterprises"  to  be  covered,  and  since  the  employments,  as  a 
rule,  were  such  as  scarcely  would  be  found  outside  of  business. 
But  Sweden  expressly  limited  her  act  of  1901  to  certain  under- 
takings carried  on  "as  a  business."**  Queensland  made  this  limi- 

^Jo»0ph  C,  Oaynor'i  ca$€,  Feb.  97,  1914,  917  Mass.  86.  Casual  laborers 
were  excluded  prior  to  June  96,  1914,  when  the  definition  of  emplojree  was 
changed  (c.  708  of  1914,  sec.  13). 

•Sec  15,8. 
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tation  somewhat  more  explicit  in  an  act  of  December  20,  1905 
and  a  year  and  a  day  later  the  United  Kingdom  gave  the  dis- 
tinction still  greater  prominence  in  the  world  by  introducing  it  into 
her  great  statute  of  1906  in  the  connection  in  which  it  has  been 
noted  already.  But  neither  in  Europe  nor  in  the  British  Empire, 
nor  elsewhere  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States,  has  the 
formal  distinction  had  general  acceptance. 

Another  policy  has  been  developed  in  this  country.  Of  the 
twenty-four  states  which  have  enacted  compensation  laws,  fifteen 
in  direct  terms  restrict  awards  to  employment  in  the  employer's 
trade,  business,  occupation,  or  profession.®^  Four  others  accom- 
plish nearly  the  same  results  by  the  Old-World  method  of  re- 
stricting their  acts  generally  to  specified  occupations  which  can  be 
found  but  little  outside  of  trade  or  business.*^  There  remain  but 
five  states,  California,  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and 
Rhode  Island,  in  which  employment  outside  of  business  might  ap- 
pear generally  to  be  covered,  except  it  be  casual.  But  California, 
Minnesota,  and  Rhode  Island  exclude  much  the  larger  part  of  such 
employment  by  the  specific  exclusion  of  domestic  service  and  Con- 
necticut does  substantially  the  same,  or  more,  by  restricting  her 
law  to  employers  having  regularly  five  or  more  workmen.^^  Only 
New  Jersey,  therefore,  is  left  in  conformity  with  the  liberal  British 
policy  of  allowing  compensations  to  those  employed  regularly 
otherwise  than  for  the  employer's  business  or  profit. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  strong  tendency,  both  of  the  Old 
World  and  of  the  New,  to  restrict  the  field  of  compensation  in 
the  direction  just  now  noted,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  more 
liberal  policy.  The  world's  general  judgment  of  approval  upon 
workmen's  compensation  is  so  emphatic''^  that  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof  lies  upon  those  who  would  reject  or  restrict  anywhere  the 

•Sec  3. 

"Illinois,  5;  Iowa,  17,  h;  Kansas,  9;  Kentndiy,  14;  Louisiana,  1,  9;  Maiy* 
land,  09,  4;  Massaclnisetts,  c  708  of  1914,  sec  13;  Michigan,  I,  7,  9;  Nebraska, 
15,  S;  Nevada,  1,  a;  New  York,  3,  5;  OUo^  61,  9;  Texas,  IV,  1;  West  Virginia, 
9;  Wisconsin,  7,  9. 

**ATlaona,  07;  New  Hampshire,  1;  Oregon,  13;  Washington,  9. 

*  California,  14;  Minnesota,  8;  Rhode  Island,  I,  9. 

"A,  9. 

^"'In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  subject  of  labor  legislation  has 
ever  made  such  progress  or  gained  so  general  acceptance  for  its  principles 
throughout  the  world  in  so  brief  a  period.**  BMstin  of  th$  U.  8.  Bursau  of 
Labor  Siaiiities,  No.  19S,  p.  9. 
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beneficent  legislation.  The  injury  and  its  consequences  are  equally 
serious  whether  the  accident  is  met  in  working  for  an  employer's 
profit  or  for  his  pleasure.  In  not  a  few  employments  there  will  be 
difficulties  in  determining  the  end  or  purpose.^'  It  can  not  be 
shown  that  those  who  employ  others  for  their  own  convenience 
and  pleasure  are  less  aSile  to  advance  or  to  pay  and  bear  the  costs 
of  compensations  than  are  those  who  employ  for  profit.  In  so  far 
as  the  advances  can  be  shifted,  the  reasons  for  distinguishing  in- 
dustrial and  non-industrial  employments  tend  to  disappear.  If  the 
non-industrial  employer  must  not  only  advance  but  really  bear  the 
costs  of  compensations  to  his  employees,  at  least  these  costs  will 
be  but  trivial  except  where  many  servants  prove  ability  to  pay. 

In  any  event,  it  is  well  to  mark  plainly  that  the  exception  of 
non-industrial  employment  means  more  than  is  quite  evid^it  at 
first,  ^^omestic  servants''  are  the  most  niunerous  class  affected, 
and  they  include  a  considerable  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
workers — cooks,  maids,  laundresses,  nurses,  companions,  butlers, 
valets,  tutors,  gardeners,  and  what  not.  With  them,  under  what- 
ever general  designation,  stand  the  secretaries,  coachmen,  chauf- 
feurs, stablemen,  caretakers  on  estates,  hands  on  private  vessels, 
and  so  on.  Excepted,  too,  as  not  employed  for  profit,  are  all 
employees  of  churches,  colleges,  some  or  most  libraries,  hospitals, 
museums,  some  clubs,  and  the  general  run  of  religious  and  chari- 
table institutions  or  associations.  More  serious  is  the  fact, 
revealed  in  the  unhappy  experience  of  New  York,  that  a  restriction 
to.  employments  for  gain  may  nullify  an  attempt  to  cover  public 
employments.^*  But  the  exception  reaches  even  farther,  to  all 
those  employed  in  the  construction,  maintenance,  repair,  or  dem- 
olition of  private  dwellings  and  their  out-buildings,  and  in  analo- 
gous work  or  private  grounds,  as  well  as  in  simflar  work  on  or 
about  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  all  the  social,  educational,  re- 

In  some  of  the  Bnropean  legislation  It  hms  been  found  necessary  to  make 
special  prorisions  for  work  in  gardens  from  wliich  products  pass  both  to  the 
owner's  table  and  to  the  market  Many  similar  cases  miglit  be  suggested. 

^*  This  unfortunate  situation  in  New  York  might  have  been  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  a  provision,  or  definiticm,  found  in  the  Alberta  act  of  1908,  section 
11.  The  ezerdse  and  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  local  or 
mnnidpal  authority  or  corporation  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be 
treated  as  the  trade  or  business  of  the  authority  or  corporation."  Similar  is  a 
definition  which  New  Zealand  adopted  later  in  the  same  year,  in  section  S 
of  her  act 
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ligious,  and  philanthropic  bodies  just  mentioned,  wherever  the 
employment  is  arranged  either  directly  or  through  an  intermediary 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  fail  to  constitute  him  as  "inde- 
pendent contractor,"  in  the  established  legal  meaning  of  that 


Not  all  of  the  questions  of  exclusion  and  inclusion  faced  hitherto 
are  of  equal  importance;  and  none  of  them  are  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  It  is  true  that  they  all  have  a  serious  significance 
for  the  persons  concerned  directly.  It  means  something  to  the 
owner  of  a  large  estate  that  he  does,  or  that  he  does  not,  find  his 
staff  of  employees  within  the  field  of  the  compensation  law ;  and  it 
means  more  to  them.  For  the  widow  of  the  Massachusetts  waiter 
it  meant  much  that  she  could  have  no  compensation,  because  her 
husband  had  been  a  casual  employee.  And  in  every  large  juris- 
diction there  will  be  many  whose  interests  will  be  affected  in  like 
manner  and  degree  by  any  narrowing  or  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  laws.  But  only  a  small  part  of  all  workmen  are  employed 
casually.  Outworkers  are  few,  relatively.  Even  public  employees 
and  those  occupied  otherwise  than  in  the  employer's  trade  or 
business  make  no  large  part  of  the  total  of  those  employed.  The 
area  and  strength  of  a  great  nation  are  not  affected  much  by  the 
small  windings  of  the  frontier,  by  the  bending  out  a  few  miles  here 
or  the  drawing  in  a  few  miles  there.  Even  the  gain  or  loss  of 
a  province  or  two  does  not  make  or  ruin  a  great  state;  although 
the  shifting  of  boundaries  and  allegiance  may  mean  much  to  those 
living  within  the  territory  which  is  transferred.  It  is  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  frontier  that  makes  the  enclosed  area  large  or  small, 
adequate  or  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective national  organization. 

And  80  it  is  with  the  field  of  compensation.  The  great  part 
of  all  employees  are  industrial  employees,  engaged  regularly  in 
one  and  another  of  the  various  branches  of  productive  industry 
and  in  the  usual  course  of  the  employer's  trade,  business,  or  pro- 
fession.^* And  so  the  extent  of  the  field  is  known  approximately 

It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  the  generalisation  of  the  text  may  be 
modified  by  the  particular  provisions  of  some  of  the  statutes  as  to  the  relations 
between  principals  and  their  contractors  and  sub-contractors. 

^The  occupation  statistics  of  the  thirteenth  census  show  38,167,366  persons 
of  10  years  or  more  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Of  these  not  far  from 
94,600,000  were  employees;  and  of  these,  in  turn,  not  far  from  90^00,000  must 
have  been  occupied  in  the  business  or  profession  of  the  employers,  as  against 
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when  it  is  known  what  industries,  trades,  businesses,  professions, 
employments,  or  occupations  are  included. 

It  would  appear  as  a  fair  presumption  here,  as  throughout  this 
study,  that  a  system  as  beneficent  as  workmen's  compensation 
ought  not  to  be  limited  in  its  application  and,  accordingly,  that 
it  should  be  extended  to  all  employments  without  exception.  Yet 
it  has  been  the  more  usual  practice  of  legislators  the  world  over 
to  limit  the  benefits  of  their  statutes  to  certain  employments  or 
occupations,  for  the  declared  or  implied  reason  that  these  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  others.  So  it  was  in  the  Grerman  act  of  July 
6,  1884,  which  introduced  workmen's  compensation  to  the  modem 
world;  and  so  it  is  now,  under  the  great  German  workmen's  in- 
surance code  of  July  11,  1911.  So  it  has  been  and  so  it  is  now 
in  the  most  of  the  jurisdictions  of  Europe  and  of  the  British 
Empire;  and  so  it  is  in  the  three  states  of  Latin  America  which 
have  compensation  laws.  And  so,  naturally  mough,  it  has  been 
in  most  of  the  American  states. 

Four  states,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin, 
make  no  mention  of  particular  employments,  either  for  inclusion 
or  for  exclusion,  and  thus  appear  to  give  their  laws  an  unlimited 
field  of  application.^^  Among  the  other  states  there  are  two 
methods  of  limiting  the  field.  Ten  states  make  their  acts  apply 
to  all  employments  which  are  not  excepted  specifically  whereas 
the  other  ten  name  the  employments  to  which  alone  their  laws  are 
to  extend.^^ 

some  3,750,000  employed  otherwise,  in  public  service,  domestic  and  personal 
service,  and  minor  non-industrial  occupations.  The  13,600,000  or  more  who 
were  not  employees  consisted  of  a  few  large  classes,  5,865,003  general  farmers, 
3,310,534  farm  laborers  at  home,  1,195,099  retail  dealers,  and  a  number  of 
smaUer  groups,  heads  of  industrial  enterprises,  independent  artisans,  profes- 
sional men  and  women,  and  others. 

"Connecticut  (B,  40)  and  Ohio  (98)  do  except  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
mence, and  Wisconsin  excepts  interstate  commerce  by  rail  (8,  3).  But  such 
exceptions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  about  three  fourths  of  the  states,  hare  no 
present  significance,  as  they  are  made  solely  for  constitutional  reasons.  Prob- 
ably, too,  they  are  super^uous. 

"California,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
Rhode  Island,  Texas,  West  Virginia.  The  statutes  of  Nevada  (91)  and  West 
Virginia  (18)  include  lists  of  employments;  but  these  are  for  administrative  uses 
and  not  for  marking  the  field  of  compensation.  Both  statutes  are  optional 
for  aU  employments  not  spedficaUy  excepted:  Nevada,  43;  West  Virginia,  9. 

Arizona,  lUinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire^ 
New  York,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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There  is  a  notable  harmony  in  the  specific  exceptions  of  em- 
ployments. With  unimportant  verbal  differences,  the  ten  states 
which  determiAe  their  fields  by  the  exception  of  employm^ts  all 
exclude  domestic  service  and  agricultural  labor.®^  Moreover,  three 
of  the  ten  states  whose  acts  could  not  reach  agricultural  labor 
and  domestic  service,  since  these  are  not  in  the  lists  of  employ- 
ments to  be  covered,  take  the  quite  imnecessary  step  of  declaring 
positively  that  they  shall  not  be  included  and  Kansas  makes  a 
gratuitous  positive  exception  of  ^^agricultural  pursuits  and  em- 
ployments incident  thereto.'*®^  Beyond  these  the  specific  ex- 
ceptions are  few  indeed.  Maryland  further  excepts  country 
blackmniths,  wheelwrights,  and  similar  rural  employments;^'  and 
Texas  excepts  cotton  ginning  and,  very  strangely,  railway  com* 
mon  carriers.^* 

Since  no  state  specifically  mentions  either  domestic  service  or 
agricultural  labor  to  be  covered  by  compensation,  these  employ- 
ments can  not  be  included  outside  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  But  Connecticut  cuts  out  much  the  greater 
part  of  both  employments  by  her  limitation  to  employers  having 
regularly  five  or  more  employees.  In  Ohio  the  two  provisions  that 
the  law  shall  apply  only  to  employers  of  five  or  more  regularly 
and  that  it  shall  apply  only  to  those  employed  in  the  employer's 
*Hrade,  business,  profession,  or  occupation''  cut  out  aU  of  domestic 
service  and  nearly  all  of  farm  labor.  In  Wisconsin  the  situation 
is  as  in  Ohio,  except  that  the  numerical  distinction  is  made  at  four 
instead  of  five. 

As  a  result  of  these  complicated  provisions  it  may  be  said  that 
American  compensation  laws  generally  do  not  cover  domestic  ser- 
vice or  agricultural  labor.  Domestic  servants  are  covered  in 
Connecticut  where  their  employer  has  five  or  more  regular  em- 
ployees; and  in  New  Jersey  they  are  covered  equally  with  other 
employees.  Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  are  their  employers 
either  compelled  to  compensate  them  for  their  injuries  or  put 
under  the  constraint  of  the  optional  law  to  do  so.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  a  good  number  of  states  in  which  they  may  be  covered 

California,  U;  Iowa»  1,  a;  Massadnisetts,  I,  9;  Michigan,  I,  9;  Minnesota, 
8;  N^raska,  6,  9;  Nevada,  43;  Rhode  Island,  I,  9;  Texas,  I,  9;  West  Vir- 
ginia, 9. 

•Kentucky,  14;  Maryland,  (»,  S;  New  York,  S,  4.  • 
•Sec  6. 
•Sec  69,  3. 
•Part  I,  tec.  9. 
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by  the  voluntary  election  of  employers.®'  Agriculture,  which  is 
to  be  understood  as  including  landed  industries  generally,  is 
covered  but  little  more.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  covered  equally  with 
other  employments.  In  Connecticut  and  Ohio  it  is  covered  when 
the  employer  has  five  or  more  regular  hands ;  in  Wisconsin,  when 
he  has  four  in  a  common  employment.  Like  domestic  service  it 
may  be  covered  in  many  states  by  unconstrained  election. 

To  the  plight  of  the  farm  laborer  and  the  domestic  servant  a 
number  of  causes  have  contributed,  as  one  may  gather  from  the 
course  of  printed  and  oral  discussion  during  some  years  past.  It 
is  believed  widely  that  both  of  their  employments  are  but  little 
hazardous;  and  it  is  known  by  the  thoughtful  that  the  costs  of 
compensation  tend  to  be  high  where  there  may  be  only  one,  two, 
or  a  very  few  in  a  common  employment,  since  insurance  with  its 
irreducible  minimum  of  expense  is  dictated  by  the  employer's  pru- 
dence, if  not  by  the  statute.  The  voice  of  the  unorganized  laborer 
does  not  carry  to  the  halls  of  legislation  from  the  farm  and  the 
kitchen ;  whereas  th^  agricultural  employer,  not  always  the  quick- 
est to  see  the  ultimate  advantage  of  radical  social  policies,  is  better 
organized  and  in  some  states  has  no  small  power  in  the  making  of 
the  laws.  There  is  a  widely  spread  feeling  that  the  intimacy  of 
relations  between  domestic  servants  and  their  employers  may  as- 
sure for  all  those  injured  in  domestic  service  a  voluntary  succor 
at  least  as  generous  as  that  which  the  compensation  laws  undertake 
to  conunand* 

Briefly,  for  now,  be  it  said  that  the  financial  burdens  and  the 
administrative  difficulties  of  compensations  for  small  groups  of 
employees,  even  for  the  solitary  employee,  are  not  too  great  to 
be  faced.  Briefly,  too,  be  it  said  that  the  farmer  and  the  house- 
holder may  lack  will  or  means  to  be  generous  and  that  the  most 
free  of  bounties  need  not  reject  a  standard  against  which  its  ex- 
cellence may  be  measured  nor  scorn  a  means  of  recouping  itself 
and  thus  preparing  for  a  future  exercise.  But  degree  of  occupa- 
tional hazard  and  its  relation  to  workmen's  compensation  can  not 
be  dismissed  briefly:  it  has  had  too  large  a  part  in  shaping  the 
compensation  policies  of  the  world,  and  of  the  American  states. 

""How  slight  the  effect  of  a  voluntary  compensation  law  is  shown  by  the 
United  States  bureau  of  Labor  Stotistics  in  BuUetin  No.  196,  p.  117.  During 
more  than  three  years  only  one  firm  had  offered  to  take  advantage  of  New 
York's  voluntary  law  of  1910;  and  of  that  firm's  440  shop  hands  but  36  had 
been  willing  to  confirm  the  employer's  election  by  their  own  acceptance. 
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The  exclusion  of  an  employment  from  the  field  of  compensation 
follows  the  acceptance  of  two  propositions:  the  employment  in 
question  has,  in  fact,  a  low  degree  of  hazard;  and  low  hazard 
is  reason  enough  for  exclusion  from  the  reach  of  the  law.  The 
first  of  these  propositions,  in  its  relation  to  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural labor,  may  be  deferred  for  later  examination  in  connection 
with  the  hazards  of  other  employments.  But  the  fundamental  and 
general  question  whether  a  low  degree  of  hazard,  once  fully  es- 
tablished, is  reason  enough  for  the  exclusion  of  an  employment 
from  the  field  of  compensation  must  be  faced  now  and  squarely. 

Something  like  an  assumption  that  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
of  industrial  accident  in  an  employment,  is  indicated  by  the  degree 
of  occupational  hazard  pervades  a  good  part  of  early  and  current 
discussion  of  workmen's  compensation.  But  such  an  assumption 
is  not  grounded  on  reason.  It  signifies  nothing  to  a  workman  what 
his  trade  hazard  may  be,  when  he  has  lost  an  arm.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns the  injured  man  and  those  who  suffer  with  and  through 
him  it  can  signify  nothing  whether  his  occupation  was  or  was  not 
especially  dangerous.  The  physical  pain  of  the  wound,  the  im- 
happiness  of  one  sort  and  another  attending  the  injury,  and  the 
loss  of  income  and  support  are  the  same  for  the  first  sufferer  and 
those  dependent  upon  him  whether  his  mischance  is  of  the  rarest 
occurrence  or  is  such  as  may  come  now  and  again  to  aU  in  his  line 
of  work  and  may  be  repeated  a  dozen  times  a  week  in  his  estab- 
lishm^t  or  city.  Come  the  blow  rarely  or  often,  when  it  doea 
come  there  is  the  same  need  for  solace  and  support.  There  is  a 
latent  belief  in  the  minds  of  some,  or  a  feeling,  that  those  to  whom 
the  misfortune  of  accidental  injury  comes  but  seldom  must  be 
prepared  for  it  in  advance,  or  at  least  might  be  prepared,  either 
by  savings  and  insurance  or  by  ability  to  borrow.  But  it  is  not 
so  generally.  In  many  of  the  least  hazardous  employments  the 
earnings  are  so  meager  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  preparing 
in  advance  for  evai  the  rarest  of  misfortunes.®® 

"  If  one  may  Judge  by  the  rates  charged  for  accident  insurance  or  compen- 
sation insurance,  the  making  of  corsets,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  leather  gloves, 
millinery  and  laces,  and  silk  goods  are  among  the  least  dangerous  branches 
of  manufacturing.  But  the  average  yearly  wages,  as  shown  by  the  federal 
census  returns  for  1909,  are  too  low  to  permit  any  preparation  for  rainy 
days:  corsets,  9368.03;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  $346.08;  leather  gloves,  9419.59; 
millinery  and  laces,  9416.09;  silk  goods,  9389.59.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that, 
at  the  other  extreme,  the  men  in  the  hazardous  callings  have  earnings  high 
enough  to  cover  their  risks.   Few  generalizations  were  presented  more  confl- 
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For  the  employer  the  case  is  sunplicity  itself.  If  accidents 
seldom  come  in  any  trade,  so  much  the  less  to  be  paid  or  advanced 
by  the  employer,  or  so  much  the  less  to  be  paid  for  compensation 
insurance.  For  society  and  the  state  it  signifies  not  very  much 
merely  to  know  the  trade  hazards.  To  know  the  numbers  occupied 
in  the  trades  is  more  important.  Even  though  farm  labor  were  as 
free  from  danger  as  legislators  have  assumed,  there  would  be  more 
injuries  every  year  in  American  agriculture  than  in  any  single 
branch  of  manufacturing;  for  12,000,000  people  worked  on 
American  farms  in  1910.  And  our  concern  and  desire  to  relieve 
should  be  measured  by  the  numbers  of  the  injured,  not  by 
the  degree  of  their  concentration  in  any  trade.  Neither  the  labor 
nor  the  expense  of  enacting  or  administering  a  compensation  law 
is  per  capita  of  those  covered.  Burning  lime  in  New  York  may 
be  eight  times  as  dangerous  as  making  hosiery  or  knit  goods ;  but 
it  is  more  urgently  the  duty  of  the  state  to  cover  the  latter  branch 
of  industry,  for  there  are  460  times  as  many  engaged  in  it  as  in 
the  former. 

Of  financial  or  other  practical  difficulties  in  covering  the  least 
hazardous  employments  there  are  none  which,  strictly  or  properly, 
are  connected  with  the  degree  of  hazard.  The  average  smaU  size 
of  some  of  the  less  dangerous  undertakings  and  their  non-industrial 
character  here  and  there  have  been  examined  in  another  connection. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  covering  even  the  least  hazardous  of  occupations,  whatever 
their  size  or  nature.  Of  this  there  is  proof  in  the  experience  of 
jurisdictions  within  our  own  boundaries,  as  well  as  abroad.  Bel- 
gium has  covered  the  least  hazardous  of  industries,  and  small 
ones,  since  her  beginning  in  1905.  In  other  foreign  lands  the  di- 
rection of  change,  after  experience,  always  is  toward  the  inclusion 
of  less  dangerous  employments.  Since  1906  the  United  Kingdom 
has  covered  all  employments  without  exception.  In  the  United 
States  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  statutes,  that  of  New  Jersey, 
has  been  equally  comprehensive  from  the  first. 

There  remains,  however,  another  consideration  which  can  not  be 
ignored'  in  the  United  States.  It  could  have  had  no  weight  in  the 
foreign  lands  where  workmen's  compensation  was  developed  first 
and  with  it  the  policy  of  restriction  to  supposedly  dangerous 

dently  by  the  investigators  of  five  years  ago  than  that  earnings  in  America  do 
not  vary  with  occupational  hasards.  Sec,  $.g,,  the  New  York  report,  part  1,  pp. 
T,  96. 
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occupations;  for  there  legislatures  were  free  from  constitutional 
limitations  upon  their  powers.  But  when  the  earliest  American 
bills  were  prepared  ihere  was  real  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
any  valid  compensation  laws  under  the  federal  and  state  con- 
stitutions. And  there  was  a  general  opinion  among  lawyers  and 
others  that  hazardous  occupations  might  be  brought  under  the 
police  power  of  the  state,  even  if  no  others  might.^*^  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  New  York  compulsory  act  of  1910  was  limited 
to  certain  groups  of  employment  which  were  declared  to  be  "es- 
pecially dangerous''  and  attended  by  "extraordinary  risks."®® 
The  adverse  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  a  compulsory  compensation  act,  the  sub- 
sequent judicial  approval  of  a  compulsory  act  in  Washington,®* 
the  adoption  of  constitutional  amendments  specifically  to  author- 
ize compulsory  acts  in  Arizona,  California,  New  York,  and  Ohio, 
the  unshaken  validity  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  federal 
Constitution,  and  the  present  pendency  of  another  Washington 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States*^  combine  to  make 
the  constitutional  problem  of  degrees  of  hazard  in  compulsory 
compensation  laws  one  which  a  layman  may  decline  to  discuss.*^ 

"  See  the  report  of  the  Chicago  conference  of  November,  1910,  pp.  31,  S38. 
The  principle  that  a  Justification  for  regulation  under  the  police  power  of  the 
state  was  found  in  the  dangers  of  an  industry  had  been  established  firmly  for 
a  great  many  years.  Recently  it  had  been  affirmed  by  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  in  terms  as  direct  and  explicit  as  could  be  chosen,  '^he  dangerous 
character  of  the  thing  used  is  always  to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
validity  of  statutory  regulations  fixing  the  liability  of  parties  so  using  it." 
Quoted  with  approval  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
8t.  Louii  and  San  Franciico  Baihoay  Co.  v  Math&w$  (Jan.  4,  1897),  165  U.S.  1. 
Even  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  which  invalidated  the  New  York 
act  of  1910,  recognised  this  same  principle  with  entire  frankness  and  fullness. 
*There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  all  of  the  occupations  enumerated  in 
the  statute  are  more  or  less  inherently  dangerous  to  a  degree  which  Justifies 
such  legislative  regulation  as  is  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  police  power." 
I909  V.  South  Bufalo  BaUioay  Co,  (March  94,  1911),  901  N.  Y.  971. 

■  New  York  report,  part  1,  pp.  1,  47,  69. 

^Iv0$  V.  South  Buffalo  Bailway  Co.  (March  94,  1911),  901  N.  Y.  971;  94 
N.  £.  431.  State  em  rel  Davie^mith  Co.  v.  Clau$en,  Auditor  (Sept  97,  1911), 
65  Wash.  156;  117  Pac  1101. 

••State  of  Waehinpton  v.  Mountain  Timber  Co.  (Oct  6,  1913),  75  Wash. 
581;  135  Pac  645. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  presage  of  Judicial  wisdom  sufficient  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  workmen's  compensation  and  preserve  it  for  the  country,  even 
after  the  humbuggery  of  designating  '^especially  dangerous"  employments  is  at 
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It  is  enough  now  to  note  that  of  the  five  states  with  compulsory 
laws — six,  if  Arizona  be  counted — but  two,  California  and  Ohio, 
have  ventured  to  abandon  the  pretense  of  limiting  their  acts  to 
the  especially  dangerous  employments. 

But,  in  the  early  years  of  constitutional  scruples  and  fears,  the 
states  turned  oftenest  to  the  device  of  the  optional  act;  and  of 
this  type  now  are  some  seventeen  af  the  statutes.  And  the  op- 
tional nature  of  the  acts  removes  all  need  of  appealing  to  the 
police  power  for  authority  to  enact,  or  at  the  least  all  necessity 
of  seeking  to  assure  constitutional  validity  by  a  restriction  to  the 
more  hazardous  occupations.  Statutes  of  this  optional  character 
have  been  sustained  by  the  highest  state  courts  or  by  courts  of 
intermediate  appeal  in  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  where  there  is  not  a  pretense  of 
restriction  to  the  more  dangerous  occupations,  as  well  as  in  Kan- 
sas and  Illinois,  where  there  is;®^  and  their  constitution- 
ality is  not  open  to  serious  doubt.  Only  in  Kentucky  can  be  found 
an  adverse  decision,  a  divided  and  inconsistent  one.®'  In  the  states, 
then,  which  have  optional  statutes  there  can  be  found  no  consti- 
tutional reason  for  a  restriction  to  the  more  hazardous  employ- 

an  end.  The  declaration  of  tiie  United  States  Supreme  Court  through  Mr. 
Justice  Hohnes  has  cheered  many  with  the  hope  that,  in  due  time,  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land  wiU  destroy  for  good  and  aU  whatever  of  precedent  there 
may  be  now  in  the  adverse  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  upon 
a  compulsory  compensation  act  Of  the  police  power  the  court  declared:  **It 
may  be  put  forth  in  aid  of  whatever  is  sanctioned  by  usage,  or  held  by  the 
prevailing  morality  or  strong  and  preponderant  opinion  to  be  greatiy  and 
immediately  necessary  to  the  pubUc  welfare."  NobU  8taU  Bank  v.  HoikeU, 
Jan.  3,  1911,  919  U.  S.  104. 

Massachusetts:  In  rs  OpkUon  of  Ju$He$s,  809  Mass.  607  ;  96  N.  E.  308. 
Minnesota:  Mathe$on  v.  Minneapolis  Sir  est  Baihvay  Co,,  136  Minn.  286;  148 
N.  W.  71.  New  Jersey:  Bsxton  v.  Newark  Diet.  Tel  Co,,  84  N.  J.  L.  85;  86 
Atian.  451.  Ohio:  State  v.  Creamer,  85  Ohio  St  349  ;  97  N.  £.  609.  Texas: 
Memphis  Cotton  OU  Co,,  v.  ToJhsrt,  171  S.  W.  309.  Wisconsin:  Borgnis  et  al  v. 
Falk  Co,,  147  Wise.  397;  133  N.  W.  909.  Illinois:  DeibeikU  v.  Link  Belt  Oo„ 
961  IlL  454;  104  N.  E.  911.  Kansas:  Shade  v.  Ash  Grove  Lime  and  Portland 
Cement  Co,,  144  Pac.  949. 

''Kentucky  State  Journal  Co.  v.  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  161  Ky., 
569;  170  S.  W.  1166.  The  court  was  divided,  4  to  3;  and  the  minority 
subnet  a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion,  170  S.  W.  437.  In  denying  a  petition  for 
a  rehearing,  179  S.  W.  674,  the  court  declares  that  the  act,  of  the  familiar 
optional  type,  is  unobjectionable  for  the  employer;  whereas  it  had  said  in 
the  original  ophiion,  inter  aUa;  **We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that 
this  is  a  voluntary  contract,  even  for  the  employer." 
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ments.  If  the  less  hazardous  employments  are  not  to  be  covered, 
some  other  reasons  than  the  constitutional  one  must  be  given. 

Although  there  are  now  but  eleven  valid  compensation  laws 
which  list  the  employments  to  be  covered,  and  although  from  the 
beginning  until  now  but  seventeen  such  laws  have  been  enacted, 
yet,  upon  the  basis  of  apparent  filiation,  the  lists  fall  into  seven 
distinct  classes.  (1)  Aside  from  the  early  Maryland  acts,  which 
sought  in  vain  to  establish  state  compensation  funds  for  some 
few  industries,  the  earliest  American  act  to  carry  a  list  was  the 
well-known  New  York  compulsory  act  of  1910,  with  its  eight 
groups  of  ^^especiaUy  dangerous"  industries.  On  the  day  this 
statute  was  declared  unconstitutional  the  governor  of  Nevada  ap- 
proved his  state's  first  compensation  act,  which  rested  squarely 
upon  the  New  York  list  with  some  additions  and  some  omissions ; 
and  three  weeks  later  the  same  list  appeared  again,  although  now 
with  greater  dianges,  in  the  New  Hampshire  act.  The  next  year, 
1912,  this  list,  or  the  Nevada  revision  of  it,  with  a  few  further 
changes,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  first  Arizona  act.  Nevada 
later  rejected  this  list  in  favor  of  anotiier  one;  but  parts  of  its 
phrases  and  its  outline  are  extant  still  in  the  present  laws  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Arizona.®^  (2)  Washington  adopted  in  1911  a 
much  longer  list  designed  to  embrace  all  the  ^^extra  hazardous'' 
employments  within  the  state.  Two  years  later  this  list,  with 
some  changes,  was  adopted  by  Oregon  and  Nevada,  the  latter  now 
abandoning  the  brief  list  she  had  borrowed  from  New  York.^* 
(S  and  4)  In  1911  Kansas  and  Illinois  based  their  compensation 
systems  upon  brief  and  distinct  lists ;  and  in  their  later  and  revised 
statutes  of  191S  they  made  but  little  change  in  their  original 
lists.®*  (6)  The  West  Virginia  law  contains  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent list,  a  long  one  arranged  in  S9  or  24  groups;  and  last 
year  Kentucky  took  over  both  individual  items  and  groupings.®'' 
(6)  The  long  list  of  New  York's  present  law,  with  its  42  groups, 
was  adopted  promptly  by  Maryland  in  her  new  compulsory  law.*® 

"New  York,  c.  674  of  1910;  Nevada,  c.  183  of  1911;  New  Hampshire,  c.  16S 
of  1911 ;  Arizona,  c.  14  of  1919. 

"Washington,  c.  74  of  1911;  Oregon,  c.  119  of  1913;  Nevada,  c.  Ill  of  1913. 

"Kansas,  c.  318  of  1911,  c.  916  of  1913;  lUinois,  p.  314  Laws  of  1911,  p.  835 
Laws  of  1913. 

•'West  Virginia,  c.  10  of  1913;  Kentucky,  c  73  of  1914. 

"New  York,  c.  816  of  1913,  vaUdated  by  c.  41  of  1914;  Maryland,  c  800  of 
1914. 
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(7)  The  Louisiana  list  again  is  an  entirely  original  one.^^  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  no  state  has  there  been  a  change  of  policy, 
from  enumeration  to  sweeping  inclusion,  or  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. It  is  further  noteworthy  that  all  of  the  four  acts  passed 
in  1914  were  based  upon  enumerated  lists  of  industries  to  be  cov- 
ered, in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  New  York. 

In  a  provisional  and  very  rough  way  of  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  listing  states  is  to  cover 
about  the  same  field.  None  of  them  includes  eitiier  agriculture 
or  domestic  service ;  and,  so  far,  all  are  in  accord  with  what  is,  in 
practical  effect,  the  prevailing  policy  of  the  other  states.  But 
an  important  difference  appears  at  once,  in  that,  by  failure  to 
mention,  these  states  exclude  the  whole  realm  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, as  distinguished  from  transportation,  and  all  of  the  persona] 
and  professional  employmaits.  The  field  to  be  covered  by  the 
lists  is,  in  a  general  way,  mining,  manufacturing,  construction, 
transportation,  and  communication,  what  sometimes  we  call  the 
industrial  pursuits,  in  a  narrowed  meaning  of  the  word.  But  the 
fullness  with  which  this  broad  field  is  covered  varies  within  no 
unimportant  limits. 

On  the  basis  of  method  or  manner  of  listing  the  states  fall 
apart  into  two  classes:  Arizona,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  New 
Hampshire  rely  upon  brief  lists  with  broad  and  general  terms.*^ 
Arizona  does,  indeed,  have  ten  groups  of  industries  and  Illinois 
eight;  but  New  Hampshire  has  only  five  descriptions,  and  Kansas 
is  briefer  still.  On  the  other  hand,  eight  states  employ  many 
quite  specific  terms.  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  arranging  theirs 
in  S8  groups  and  New  York  and  Maryland  theirs  in  4S.  It  is 
not  true  that  none  of  the  four  states  in  the  first  class  use  any 
specific  designations,  nor  that  none  of  the  eight  in  the  other 
class  use  any  broad  and  general  terms;  but  a  difference  of  the 
sort  indicated  there  is.  Two  other  differences  of  method  in  the 
listings  must  be  noted.  In  part,  the  employments  are  designated 
by  terms  of  trade  or  business,  as  structural  carpentry,  bookbind- 
ing, or  the  manufacture  of  textiles ;  in  part,  they  are  designated 
by  terms  of  instrument  or  agency,  as  the  use  of  machinery  or 
compressed  air;  in  part,  by  reference  to  situation  or  environ- 
ment, as  on  scaffolds  or  in  dangerous  proximity  to  explosives 

••Act  90  of  1914. 

^  Arisona,  67;  Illinois,  3,  b;  Kansas,  6;  New  Hampshire,  1. 
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or  noxious  gases.  And  again,  in  some  of  the  states,  the  lists  are 
closed  definitely,  not  to  be  extended  by  any  process  short  of 
legislative  enactment ;  in  others  provision  is  made  for  administra- 
tive or  judicial  enlargement  of  the  lists,  as  experience  may  ap- 
pear to  warrant  or  require. 

By  the  varying  uses  of  these  different  methods  of  designation 
and  listing,  the  fields  of  compensation  in  the  several  states  are 
limited  more  or  less  and  so  are  made  more  or  less  inadequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  industrial  situation  and  of  the  declared 
or  implied  principles  of  the  statutes.  In  part,  the  limitations 
doubtless  have  been  intended,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  professed  principles  of  the  lawmakers;  but,  in 
part  also,  the  limitations  are  due  to  carelessness  in  drafting  or 
to  the  great  inherent  difficulties  of  adequate  listing. 

As  the  Arizona  list  was  prepared  in  professed  compliance  with 
the  constitutional  mandate  to  cover  such  employments  as  the 
legislature  might  ^Metermine  to  be  especially  dangerous,''  and  as 
no  provision  is  made  for  enlargement,  the  fair  presumption  is  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  complete.^^^  The  employments  are  designated 
in  part  by  terms  of  industry  or  business  and  in  part  by  terms  of 
instrument,  agency,  or  situation;  and,  one  way  with  another, 
the  bounds  of  the  field  marked  out  are  reasonably  definite.  Mining, 
quarrying,  the  railroad  industry  in  aU  its  parts,  and  manufac- 
turing with  mechanical  power  are  covered  fully  by  broad  and 
direct  terms.    A  reference  to  'Vires,  cables,  switch-boards,  or 
other  apparatus  or  machinery*'  charged  with  electricity  will  bring 
in  the  telephone,  telegraph,  and  electric  light  and  power  plants. 
The  general  field  of  construction  is  divided.    Covered  by  direct 
statement  are  railway  construction,  tunneling,  the  construction 
of  subways,  viaducts,  and  pole  lines,  the  use  of  elevators  for 
hoisting  building  materials,  and  all  construction  with  iron  or  steel 
frames  or  at  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  or  more;  covered,  too, 
will  be  some  part  of  general  earth  work  by  the  reference  to  the 
use  of  explosives.    But  there  are  unfortunate  omissions,  quite 
aside  from  that  general  omission  of  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
domestic,  professional,  and  personal  employments  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  listing  states  and  which  need  not  be  noted  ex- 
pressly in  each  case.    No  manufacturing  or  repairing  without 
power  is  covered;  nor  is  transportatiOT  otherwise  than  by  rail. 

•"Sec  ST. 
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In  construction  much  employment  is  left  outside  the  law,  all  the 
run  of  construction  in  wood,  stone,  brick,  and  similar  materials 
at  lower  elevations  than  twenty  feet  and  without  frames  of  iron 
or  steel,  street  and  road  work  without  the  use  of  explosives,  and 
so  on. 

The  superiority  of  the  niinois  list  among  the  dozen  in  the  United 
states  is  in  its  brief  and  general  terms.  It  purports  to  include  the 
^^occupations,  enterprises  or  businesses"  which  are  extra-hazardous, 
and  it  indicates  them  in  eight  groups,  the  first  five  through  terms  of 
industry  or  business,  the  next  two  by  terms  of  agency  or  situation  9 
and  the  last  and  most  important  by  a  reference  to  any  public 
safety  regulations,  present  or  future.  The  first  three  are  these: 
^^(1)  The  building,  maintaining,  repairing  or  demolishing  of  any 
structure;  (2)  Construction,  excavating,  or  electrical  work; 
(S)  Carriage  by  land  or  water  and  loading  and  unloading  in  con- 
nection therewith."  The  omission  of  €tll  direct  reference  to  manu- 
facturing, machinery,  or  mechanical  power  is  not  serious,  in  view 
of  the  eighth  group,  which  covers  ^^any  enterprise  in  which  statu- 
tory or  municipal  ordinance  regulations  are  now  or  shetU  here- 
after be  imposed  for  the  regulating,  guarding,  use,  or  the  placing 
of  machinery  or  appliances,  or  for  the  protection  and  safeguarding 
of  the  employees  or  the  public  therein."  Readers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Review  will  need  no  conmient  upon  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  tiie  expressions  in  this  law.  Probably  the 
drilling  and  operation  of  gas  and  oil  wells  might  be  construed 
as  mining,  since  terms  so  general  will  be  construed  liberally ;  and 
a  vessel  may  be  counted  a  "structure";  but,  in  any  event,  the 
gas  and  oil  wells  and  the  ship-yards  will  be  covered  under  the 
last  group.  In  short,  only  very  small  and  unimportant  industrial 
employments  can  be  outside  the  field  of  compensation  in  Illinois. 
The  agricultural,  domestic,  commercial,  personal,  and  professional 
employments  are  not  covered;  nor,  probably,  is  manufacturing 
and  repairing  without  machinery.^®* 

The  Kansas  list,  as  given  directly  and  formetUy,  is  brief  enough 
to  quote  in  full.  "This  act  shall  apply  only  to  employment  •  .  . 
in  or  about  a  railway,  factory,  mine  or  quarry,  electric,  building 
or  engineering  work,  laundry,  natural  gas  plant,  county  and 
municipal  wc^k,  and  all  employments  wherein  a  process  requiring 
the  use  of  any  dangerous  explosive  or  inflammable  materials  is 

^TIm  Illinois  list  is  found  in  section  8»  b  of  the  act 
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carried  on,'*^^'  But  the  effective  meaning  of  the  list  is  fixed  rather 
in  a  later  passage  in  which  its  chief  terms  are  given  a  formal 
definition.^^^  Railway  is  defined  to  include  street  and  interurban 
lines;  and  employment  on  railways  is  defined  to  include  certain 
forms  of  work,  in  shops,  depots,  and  other  fixed  places.  So  far 
there  are  no  restrictive  definitions;  and  the  terms  may  preserve 
the  widest  meanings  ever  proper  to  them.  For  the  other  terms, 
however,  it  is  declared  that  they  shall  meim  so  and  so.  Here, 
then,  are  limiting  definitions ;  and  no  form  of  employment  can  be 
included  under  factories,  mines,  quarries,  electrical  work,  building 
work,  or  engineering  work  imless  it  is  indicated  fairly  by  the  very 
detailed  words  of  the  formal  definitions.  The  Kansas  list  remains 
broadly  comprehensive,  notwithstanding  all  the  minute  specifica- 
tions of  the  defining  section.  The  meaning  of  a  factory  is  nar- 
rowed only  to  the  extent  of  excluding  places  of  hand  work,  since, 
among  the  score  or  two  of  needless  specifications,  there  may  be 
found  the  saving  phrase,  "any  place  wherein  power  is  used.*'  From 
a  similar  broadness  of  definition  generally  it  results  that  no  con- 
siderable part  of  industrial  employment  is  left  uncovered.  Aside 
from  the  general  omissions,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here, 
these  may  be  noted:  manufacturing  and  repair  without  power, 
transportation  otherwise  than  by  rail,  excavation  and  earth  work 
where  shoring  is  not  '^necessary.'* 

Louisiana  marks  her  field  of  compensation  by  naming  some 
hundred  or  two  of  "hazardous  trades,  businesses,  and  occupa- 
tions*' ;^^^  and  she  covers  pretty  completely  the  field  of  the  indus- 
trial occupations,  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  her  many  specific 
designations  as  by  the  several  comprehensive  terms  which  recur 
from  place  to  place.  Her  act  is  to  apply  to  the  "operation, 
construction,  repair,  removal,  maintenance,  and  demolition  of 
railways,  .  .  .  vessels,  •  •  .  factories,  .  .  .  mines,  .  .  .  quarries'* 
and  a  number  of  other  plants  or  works,  to  "any  work  in  the 
building  or  metal  trades"  in  construction,  and  to  the  use  of  explo- 
sives, ^^oilers,  furnaces,  engines  and  other  forms  of  machinery." 
These  expressions  alone  cover  nearly  everything;  and  there  is  no 
particular  harm  d<nie  by  putting  into  the  act  also  the  names  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  plant  or  place  of  work  anybody  could 
think  of.   It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  people  can  ever  be  employed 
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in  moving  railroads  and  mines :  still  there  is  no  barm  in  providing 
for  the  unlikely.  In  some  respects  the  Louisiana  list  is  fuller  than 
most.  It  specifies  waterworks,  the  harvesting  of  ice,  farm  or 
plantation  work  with  harvesting  and  threshing  machinery,  and 
some  of  the  coarser  forms  of  trade,  stockyards,  coal  and  lumber 
yards,  and  building  material  yards.  As  the  list  ittands,  and  with 
all  of  its  comprehensive  terms  of  agency  and  process,  certain  minor 
forms  of  industrial  employment,  perhaps,  are  not  covered,  as 
transportation  otherwise  than  by  rail  or  water,  some  branches  of 
earth  and  rock  work  without  explosives  or  machinery,  road  making 
without  machinery,  the  erection  of  pole  lines.  It  is  not,  however,  of 
great  consequence  if  there  are  gaps  in  the  list;  for  the  statute  makes 
wise  provision  for  the  inclusion  of  any  other  hazardous  employ- 
ments which  may  be  revealed.  If  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
employment,  and  its  consequent  inclusion,  can  not  be  determined 
by  agreem^t  between  employer  and  employee,  a  decision  may  be 
made  by  *^the  judge  of  the  court  which  shaU  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  employer  in  a  civil  case.*'*^' 

The  list  of  Nevada  may  be  dismissed  with  few  words.  It  is 
not  prepared  to  mark  the  field  of  the  act,  which  is  optional  for  aU 
employments  except  domestic  and  farm  labor,  but  is  merely  a  list 
of  groups  of  employments  arranged  for  the  rating  of  compulsory 
state  insurance  premiums  upon  such  employers  as  may  have 
elected  the  act.*®''  It  is  identical  with  a  similar  grouping  of  Wash- 
ington, save  in  two  particulars.  As  becomes  an  arid  inland  state, 
it  omits  the  water  employments,  longshore  work  and  work  in  dry 
docks,  and  the  like.  And  it  adds  at  the  end  a  class  of  **€tll  other 
employments  not  herein  specified.'* 

New  Hampshire  is  different  from  the  states  just  considered 
and  soon  to  be  considered,  in  that  she,  manifestly,  had  no  pur- 
pose to  cover  as  broad  a  field  as  the  others.  Her  designations,  be 
it  remembered,  are  copied  in  part  from  the  New  York  act  of  1910 ; 
but  she  made  important  changes.  New  York  had  made  no  at- 
tempt to  cover  mining  or  manufacturing  generaUy,  but  had  de- 
voted five  of  her  eight  classes  to  the  rougher  and  more  dangerous 
branches  of  construction  work.  New  Hampshire  adopted  from 
New  York  the  designations  for  the  railway  industry  and  for  the 
use  of  electricity  and  explosives;  but  she  omits  all  reference  to 
the  construction  work,  and  substitutes  two  very  different  descrip- 

-•Sccl,S. 
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ticms,  one  of  mines,  quarries,  and  foundries,  and  the  other  of 
factories  and  other  places  where  five  or  more  persons  are  engaged 
in  manual  or  mechanical  labor  near  power-driven  machinery.^®* 
As  New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  few  states  which  make  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  agricultural  or  domestic  employments,  these  will 
be  covered  if  ever  they  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  statute,  prox- 
imity to  power  machinery  or  the  use  of  explosives  or  electricity. 
Aside  from  the  important  omissicms,  in  commerce,  personal,  pro- 
fessional employment,  and  the  rest,  New  Hctmpshire  is  to  be 
remembered  for  her  omission  of  the  very  important  and  danger- 
ous building  and  construction  trades,  the  rock  and  earth  work, 
and  the  related  branches  of  employment.  Transportation  on  the 
streets  and  highways  is  not  covered,  nor  transportation  by  water 
except  for  the  enginemen  on  steamers.  The  dangerous  and  im- 
portant forest  and  driving  work  of  the  New  Hampshire  lumber 
industry  is  not  included.  Of  course,  any  of  the  occupations  which 
are  omitted,  generaUy,  are  covered  when  and  in  so  far  as  they 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  place  and  agency  laid  down  in  the  statute. 

Washington  presents  three  successive  lists  of  employments.^^* 
The  first  and  briefest  is  the  one  which,  in  form,  fixes  directly  the 
field  of  compensation.  It  is  presented  with  the  declared  purpose 
of  making  it  include  all  of  the  ^^extra  hazardous"  employments 
within  the  state;  but  it  is  followed  by  the  provision  that,  if  there 
be  or  shall  arise  any  other  extra  hazardous  employments,  they 
shaU  be  added  and  shall  be  rated  for  compensation  insurance 
premiums  by  the  industrial  insurance  department  until  the  legis- 
lature may  take  acticm.  In  the  second  list  substantietUy  the  same 
range  of  industries  and  occupations  is  presented  in  different  and 
somewhat  more  specific  terms  and  so  at  greater  length,  but  now 
in  groups  and  with  basic,  statutory,  or  maximum  rates  for  con- 
tributions into  the  state  accident  fund.  In  the  third  list  the  field 
indicated  is  again  about  the  same,  although  the  terms  are  not 
quite  the  same  but  again  are  more  specific  and  correspondingly 
more  numerous  than  before.  Here,  too,  the  industries  are  re- 
arranged in  46  classes  for  separate  accountings  in  the  state  fund. 
Each  successive  list  will  be  found  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  one 
just  before  it ;  but  all  three,  as  being  in  the  statute,  must  be  taken 
as  the  word  of  the  legislature  in  determining  the  field  of  compen- 
sation in  Washington. 

*"Sec  1. 
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What  with  her  repeated  and  varied  presentations  of  her  lists, 
with  her  combined  use  of  terms  of  industry,  of  agency,  and  of  sit- 
uation, and  with  her  wise  adoption  of  broad  and  general  design 
nations,  it  is  not  likely  that  Washington  fails  to  cover  many 
employments  which  she  did  not  intend  to  leave  uncovered.  Aside 
from  the  agricultural,  domestic,  commercial,  professional,  and 
personal  occupations,  it  was  liie  evident  purpose  of  the  legislature 
not  to  include  any  form  of  manufacturing  without  power  except 
the  making  of  spars  and  masts  and  the  dressing  of  stone.  Thus 
hand  laundries,  blacksmiths'  shops,  dye  houses,  canneries  of  fish 
or  fruit,  and  fruit  packing  are  not  covered  where  no  power  ma- 
chinery is  used.  Excluded,  too,  or  omitted,  are  transportation 
by  team,  automobile,  or  sailing  vessels,  express  as  distinguished 
from  the  railway  business,  and,  apparently,  some  trivial  forms  of 
construction  and  installation.  However,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
search  out  in  advance  defects  in  the  Washington  lists:  the  pro- 
vision for  administrative  enlargement  permits  a  prompt  and  easy 
correction  of  any  defects  whidi  experience  may  reveal. 

Oregon  has  marked  out  her  field  of  compilation  by  taking 
over  outright  the  first  of  the  Washington  lists  and  by  broadening 
a  little  some  of  its  terms  when  later  arranging  two  classes,  or 
groups,  of  employments  for  contributions  to  the  state  insurance 
fund.^^^  Oregon  omits,  however,  the  Washington  provision  for  an 
extension  of  the  list,  and  thus  presents  it  as  closed.  To  the 
omissions  indicated  in  the  Washington  statute  should  be  added 
manufacturing  without  power,  as  dressing  stcme  and  the  making 
of  spars  and  masts,  storage  and  warehousing. 

The  lists  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  are  the  same,  both 
in  specific  designations  and  in  arrangement  in  28  classes  or 
groups  and,  together  with  iiie  lists  of  New  York  and  Maryland, 
they  illustrate  the  enumeration  of  employments  at  its  worst.  The 
underlying  fault  of  the  lists  in  these  four  states  is  in  their  chief 
reliance  upon  a  great  number  of  narrowly  specific  designations  and 
their  failure  to  employ  also  the  general  phrases  which  have  pre- 
vented unintended  and  serious  omissions  in  such  states  as  Wash- 
ington, Illinois,  and  Louisiana.   In  West  Virginia,  however,  and 

>^Sec8.  ISandlS. 

™  West  Virginia,  18;  Kentucky,  15.  There  are  a  few  differences,  a  word  or  a 
letter  here  and  there,  perhaps  clerk's  or  printer's  errors.  For  Kentucky,  as 
for  other  states  in  the  past,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  a  reprint;  but  the  company's  reprints  are  quite  reliable. 
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Kentucky  shortcomings  are  not  of  serious  practical  consequence. 
The  Kentucky  act  has  been  nullified,  as  unconstitutional;  and 
the  West  Virginia  list  serves,  not  as  a  determinant  of  the  field  of 
compensation,  but  as  a  basis  for  premium  rates  upon  such  em- 
ployers as  elect  the  general  optional  law  of  the  state  by  insuring 
in  the  fund  administered  by  the  public  service  commission. 

Some  brief  comment,  therefore,  will  show  sufficiently  the  failure 
of  these  two  states  to  accomplish  their  apparent  purpose  and 
cover  the  general  work  of  mining,  construction,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation.  The  designations  of  the  lists  are  primarily 
in  terms  of  industry  or  establishment,^^^  as  coal  mines,  paint  fac- 
tories, iron  and  steel  mills ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  subordinate  way  that 
some  employments  are  indicated  by  reference  to  their  materials 
or  agencies.  Some  broadly  inclusive  terms  are  used:  ^transpor- 
tation systems,'*  *Srorking  in  or  with  textiles,'*  "in  or  with  iron  or 
steel,'*  "wooden  wares,"  "glass  houses  of  all  kinds,"  "rubber 
goods,"  "working  with  leather,"  "articles  of  an  explosive  nature," 
"carpenter  work,"  "structural  work,"  "stone  or  brick  work."  Yet 
it  is  probable  that  no  expressions  can  be  found  which  cover  any 
of  the  following:  boat  building  without  scaffolds;  dredging;  c<m- 
struction  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines;  transportation  on 
roads  and  streets ;  digging  of  wells ;  longshore  work ;  warehousing 
and  storage;  distilleries  (in  Kentucky!)  and  cider  mills;  the 
manufacture  of  an  indefinite  variety  of  products  in  any  other 
metal  than  iron  or  steel,  provided  that  they  are  made  by  other 
process  than  stamping;  the  production  of  agricultural  implements, 
musical  instruments,  optical  and  photographic  goods,  paper  pro- 
ducts generally,  starch,  sugar,  glucose,  jewelry,  clocks,  roofing, 
felts,  varnish,  and  a  score  or  two  of  other  minor  articles,  as 
buttons  other  than  of  wood,  toys,  thread,  brushes  and  brooms. 
Indeed,  there  are  so  many  omissions  that  one  wonders  whether  in 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  it  really  was  the  intention  to  cover 
quite  as  wide  a  field  as  in  the  other  states.  But  the  industries  and 
employments  omitted  have  no  qualities  or  conditions  in  common. 
And  yet  it  scarcely  could  have  been  mere  oversight.  Could  a 
Kentucky  legislator  forget  the  distilleries  of  his  state? 

The  industrial  prominence  of  New  York  has  made  her  earlier 
experience  with  workmen's  compensation  well  known  to  all  stu- 

Naturally  so,  since,  in  the  place  of  origin.  West  Virginia,  the  list  and  its 
gronpings  were  for  arranging  and  combining  employers  for  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  their  insurance  rates. 
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dents  of  the  general  subject.  The  act  of  1914^"  undertakes  to 
make  compensation  compulsory  in  the  ^^hazardous  employments'' 
mentioned  in  section  two;  and  these  are  arranged  in  42  groups 
for  the  permissive  formation  of  employers'  associations  to  prevent 
accidents.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  employments  are  indicated 
commonly  in  terms  of  industry,  business,  or  establishment,  as 
ship  building,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  manufacture  of  g^ass,  milling, 
power  laundries,  stime  cutting.  But  employments  are  also  desig- 
nated by  their  agencies  or  processes,  as  the  operation  of  engines 
and  boilers,  cars,  trucks,  wagons,  and  other  v^cles,  and  by  their 
situation  or  environment,  as  subaqueous  construction  and  work 
in  compressed  air.  There  are  a  number  of  general  terms,  notably 
terms  of  materials  and  products,  as  ^Vooden  wares,"  ^^glass  pro- 
ducts," ^'sheet  metal  products,"  ^Heather  goods  and  products," 
"rubber  goods,"  "metal  wares";  and  these  may  be  construed  to 
cover  a  great  deal.  But  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  New 
York  list  are  its  minutely  specific  menticm  of  particular  products, 
from  car  shops  and  locomotives  to  corrugated  paper  boxes,  pickles, 
and  printers'  rollers,  and  its  entire  lack  of  sweepin^y  comprehen- 
sive expressions  of  any  kind. 

Although  the  New  York  act  does  not  deserve  all  of  the  un- 
favorable comment  which  it  has  received,*^*,  yet  adverse  criticism 
will  lie  against  it  at  many  points,  both  within  and  without  the  nar- 
row range  of  those  provisions  which  alone  are  to  be  considered 
here.  There  are  such  ambiguities,  or  obscurities,  in  single  words 
or  terms  of  section  two  and  in  their  relations  to  different  parts 
of  the  section  and  of  the  act  as  nobody  can  presume  to  solve  or 
remove  by  any  process  of  close  and  confident  reasoning;  and  for 
the  clearing  away  of  these  we  must  await  the  more  or  less  arbitrary 
decisions  of  the  courts.^^*^  It  would  not  answer  to  interpret  the 

^C.  41,  repeating,  with  one  or  two  minor  changes,  and  validating  c  816  of 
1913,  which  had  been  passed  and  approved  before  January  1,  1914,  the  date 
when  the  constitutional  amendment  authorising  it  went  into  effect 

^E,g.:  I.  M.  Rubinow,  in  Th4  Survey,  voL  31  (Feb.  31,  1914),  p.  643;  H.  B. 
Bradbury,  in  Market  World  and  Chroniols  for  March  98, 1914,  p.  398. 

^Does  the  handling  of  cargoes  or  parts  of  cargoes  of  coal,  grain,  and 
lumber  ''on  any  place"  indude  the  work,  or  at  least  the  yard  and  delivery 
work,  of  the  coal,  grain,  and  lumber  dealers?  If  not,  some  rough  and  dan- 
gerous work  is  not  covered.  If  so,  then  by  similarity  of  interpretation  the 
handling  of  ''general  merchandise"  must  include  the  work  of  the  general 
knerchant  Are  all  employees  in  the  specified  'trades,  businesses,  and  occu- 
pations'* to  be  covered?  or  only  those  who  are  in  hasardous  tasks  within  the 
businesses?  The  employee  is  defined  as  a  "person  who  is  engaged  in  a  hasard- 
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words  of  the  New  York  act  strictly  as  the  common  usage  of  men 
would  dictate,  or  even  in  strict  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  the  courts  have  sanctioned  for  the  construction  of 
statutes.  Were  that  done,  the  deficiencies  of  the  list  would  be 
without  end. 

It  was  the  evident  purpose  of  the  legislature  to  cover  manu- 
facturing completely.  And  a  considerable  number  of  manufac- 
turing industries,  for  which  there  is  no  obvious  or  natural  place 
in  the  list,  may  be  forced  in  here  and  there,  albeit  in  very  strange 
relations,  by  a  literalism  of  interpretation  which  may  be  justified 
by  the  liberal  purpose  of  the  statute  but  which  will  need  to  be 
both  strict  and  energetic.  Watches  assuredly  are  "metal  wares," 
for  the  most  part,  and  as  such  they  may  be  grouped  with  "small 
castings  or  forgings,  .  .  .  nails,  wire  goods,  screens,  bolts,  metal 
beds''  and  similar  products ;  although  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  manufacturers  of  goods  so  different  can  be  united  wisely  in 
developing  common  policies  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  Dia^ 
mond  cutting,  is,  of  course,  "stone  cutting  or  dressing,"  and  as 
such  finds  a  place,  although  not  a  natural  place,  in  association 
with  "marble  works;  manufacture  of  artificial  stone;  steel  build^ 
ing  and  bridge  construction;  installation  of  elevators";  and  a 
dozen  other  like  activities.  Lenses  for  optical  appliances  certainly 
are  "glass  products,"  and  may  be  grouped  with  bottles,  window 
g^ass,  and  pottery. 

But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  such  methods  of  interpre- 
tation can  not  be  forced;  and  that  limit  has  been  reached,  or 
passed.^*'  For  certain  materials  of  production  are  not  mentioned 
at  all,  paper,  cotton,  silk,  hair,  bone,  shell,  and,  probably,  others ; 
and  into  some  goods  different  materials  enter  in  such  measure  that 
the  result  can  not  be  pronounced  a  product  of  one  or  another.  A 
phonograph  is  neither  a  wooden  ware  nor  a  metal  product.  A 
brooch  is  neither  a  metal  product  nor  a  stone  ware,  whether  it  is 
made  with  precious,  semi-precious,  or  common  stones.   Group  87 

0118  employment  in  the  service  of  an  employer.**  Does  the  "preparation  of 
vegetables,  fish,  or  food-stuffs**  cover  the  work  of  the  cook  in  a  hotel  or 
restaurant? 

"•**The  words  of  a  statute  will  be  construed  in  their  plain,  ordinary,  and 
usual  sense,  unless  such  construction  will  defeat  the  manifest  intent  of  the 
legislature.**  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  Jan.  98,  191S,  in  case  of  Booth  v. 
Stats,  179  Ind.  405,  100  K.  E.  563.  '*It  is  true  that  words  of  common  usage 
should  be  given  their  ordinary  meaning."  Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  Oct 
7, 1913,  in  case  of  No,  Pae.  Bff.  Co.  v.  ConeatMon,  75  Wash.  591 ;  135  Pac  659. 
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includes  the  ^^manufacture  of  textiles**;  but  there  is  no  place, 
either  in  this  group  or  in  any  other,  for  those  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  statutes,  work  *'in  or  with 
textiles,'*  who  use  textiles  as  raw  materials  but  do  not  manufacture 
textiles,  who  make  banners,  badges,  pillows,  quilts,  tents,  awnings, 
and  so  on.  No  more  is  there  place  for  the  manufacturer  of  braids, 
fringes,  embroideries,  laces,  and  the  like,  of  hanunocks,  nets,  and 
nettings.  Some  other  of  the  miscellaneous  products  of  manu- 
facturing which  appear  to  have  been  omitted  may  be  named 
without  comment:  artificial  limbs;  clocks;  cotton,  batting,  ab- 
sorbent, and  packing;  fans;  inks,  other  than  printing;  jewelry; 
linoleum;  music  rolls;  musical  instruments,  other  than  pianos 
and  organs,  "metal  products,**  and  "wooden  wares**;  paste;  pen- 
cils ;  picture  films;  starch;  tennis  balls ;  base  balls ;  whips.  As  the 
law  gives  no  evidence  of  a  discrimination  betwe^  hand  and  ma- 
chine work,  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  such  businesses  as  those  of 
the  photographer  and  the  taxidermist  are  not  covered. 

Groups  1-7, 11-18,  and  42  reveal  a  purpose  to  cover  the  general 
range  of  construction  work  in  its  broadest  sense,  in  earth  and 
rock  work,  on  buildings,  bridges,  and  other  structures,  and  on 
installations.  Yet  there  are  a  number  of  employments  in  this 
part  of  the  field  which  are  omitted:  road  msJdng  and  repairing; 
clearing  and  grading  land;  landscape  gardening;  the  work  of 
the  tree  experts;  driving  wells;  paper  hanging;  and  some  instal- 
lations, as  of  vaults,  tubes,  chutes,  carrier  systems,  bells,  lightning 
rods,  and  machinery  not  "heavy.**  Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature, 
and  of  no  small  importance  in  New  York,  is  the  harvesting  of 
natural  ice.  Of  greater  importance  are  the  fisheries  and  oyster 
culture,  both  of  which  are  omitted. 

It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  in  New  York,  as  in  the  other 
states,  an  energetic  search  might  discover  in  the  list  places  for 
some  of  tibe  employments  which  have  been  mentioned  as  omitted; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  repeated  scrutiny  might  reveal  still 
other  omissions.  Indeed,  but  half  of  those  which  are  apparent 
have  been  mentioned.  And  it  is  enough  that  there  are  omissions 
of  considerable  number  and  importance:  let  the  exact  number 
be  determined  through  experience  under  the  laws.  The  omission 
of  the  general  classes  of  the  agricultural,  domestic,  personal,  pro- 
fessional, and  mercantile  employments,  common  to  New  York 
and  the  other  states,  needs  but  to  be  noted  in  passing.  And  the 
imperfections  of  the  New  York  list,  such  as  they  are,  must  remain. 
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at  least  for  a  time,  as  the  list  is  a  closed  one,  not  to  be  opened 
or  enlarged  otherwise  than  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  list  and  the  groupings  of  the  Maryland  statute  are,  save 
for  some  four  or  five  minor  particulars,  identical  with  those  of 
New  York.^^''  The  unfortunate  consequences  which  might  result 
from  a  closed  list  appear  to  have  been  realized  in  Maryland ;  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  them,  by  the  addition  of  a  forty- 
third  group,  to  include  *^all  extra-hazardous  employments  not 
specifically  enumerated  herein."  But  nothing  can  come  of  this. 
For  the  law  defines  extra-hazardous  employments  as  those  "de- 
scribed in  section  82  of  this  act.^^^  Only  those  employments 
already  grouped  can  be  included.  It  is  like  providing  a  landing 
stage  exclusively  for  those  who  already  have  come  ashore  or  a 
naturalization  bureau  for  those  who  are  citizens  already. 

Improbable  though  it  may  appear  in  some  of  the  large  cases, 
the  most  of  the  omissions  of  particular  occupations,  within  man- 
ufacturing, mining,  and  construction,  must  have  been  by  inad- 
vertence or  lack  of  skill  in  drafting  rather  than  by  deliberate 
purpose.  Certainly  there  are  no  ascertained  differences  of  hazard 
to  justify  the  discriminations.  In  Connecticut  there  are  no 
omissions  or  exclusions  whatever  of  employments  or  occupations; 
and  the  manual  of  rates  for  compensation  insurance  in  that  state 
can  not  be  an  altogether  imreliable  index  of  the  degrees  of  danger 
in  the  various  callings.  And,  by  the  showing  of  tiiis  test,  the  New 
York  law  covers  by  express  mention  a  great  many  employments 
much  less  dangerous  than  some  of  those  which  are  omitted.^^^ 

"C.  800  of  1914,  sec.  S9.  Maryland  drops  dredging  from  group  11,  arti- 
ficial ice  from  group  95,  and  hauling  with  horses  or  mules  from  group  41: 
the  New  York  expression,  ''explosives  and  dangerous  chemicals"  in  group  95 
becomes  in  Maryland  ''explosive  and  dangerous  chemicals." 

"•Sec  1. 

'^One  can  not  always  match  exactly  the  designations  in  the  New  York  act 
with  those  given  in  the  Connecticut  manual  for  industries  which  are  actually 
carried  on  in  Connecticut;  but  some  comparisons  are  possible  and  strildng. 
The  rates  now  to  be  quoted  are  stated  in  the  familiar  form,  percentages  of 
tlie  pay-rolL  Some  of  the  industries  covered  in  New  York,  as  generally  in  all 
of  the  states,  have  premium  rates  so  low  as  to  prove  a  very  slight  occupa- 
tional haiard:  silk  goods,  .89;  millinery,  S2;  cigars,  .34;  fur  goods,  .34;  corsets, 
.34;  cloaks,  .34;  boots  and  shoes,  .43;  hatters,  .46;  hosiery,  .46;  brushes,  .48; 
brooms,  .48;  carpets,  .57;  bookbinding,  .57;  photo-engravings  .57;  printings 
.57.  For  industries  apparently  omitted  in  New  York,  rates  are  as  follows: 
hand  laundries,  .69;  taxidermists,  .75;  manufacture  of  paste,  .75;  emery 
doth,  .98;  metal  polish,  1,03;  boat-house  employees,  1.09;  manufacture  of 
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And  similar  comparisons  in  other  states  doubtless  would  disclose 
similar  conditions  elsewhere. 

Nor  is  there  established  appreciably  better  justification  for 
the  larger  omissions  and  exclusions  of  the  American  compensation 
laws.  The  hazards  of  commercial  employments  have  a  low  average: 
the  store  risks  of  ordinary  retailers  in  general  trade  are  very  low. 
But  those  handling  agricultural  implements,  hay  and  grain,  coal, 
limiber,  and  building  materials  face  at  least  an  average  risk ;  and 
those  who  deal  in  horses  and  cattle,  junk,  or  paper  stock  approach 
the  highest  of  occupational  hazards.^^^  Employment  under  most 
professional  men  is  not  particularly  dangerous;  alidiough  the 
service  of  engineers,  chemists,  surveyors,  and  others  is  far  from 
being  the  safest  of  occupations.  Domestic  service  is  not  dangerous. 
But  there  is  great  error  in  the  common  assumption  of  legislators 
and  others  that  agricultural  labor  is  but  little  hazardous.  While 
in  some  quarters  tibere  are  recent  evidences  of  a  disposition  to 
exaggerate  the  perils  of  farm  labor,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
they  are  distinctly  greater  than  the  average  for  all  of  the  factories 
of  the  country  taken  together;  and  they  are  much  greater  than 
are  faced  in  the  textile  mills  of  the  land,  which  are  everywhere 
covered  by  our  compensation  laws.*^^ 

In  short,  our  practice  of  declaring  nearly  or  quite  €tll  branches 
of  manufacturing,  to  say  nothing  now  of  other  industries,  ^^es- 
pecially dangerous"  or  "extra-hazardous,"  as  a.  preliminary  to 
the  enactment  of  compensation  laws  to  cover  them,  is  a  transparent 
and  unreliable  subterfuge.  Nobody  who  has  real  knowledge  sup- 
poses that  these  declarations  mean  anything,  least  of  €tll  anything 

lamp  shades,  1.90;  linoleum,  U5;  paper  hanging,  132;  manufacture  of  lamp- 
black, 1.68  ^  bill  posters,  1.T9;  surveying,  1.80;  clearing  land,  1.84;  oystermen, 
S.00;  liyery  employees,  3.44;  harvesting  ice,  437. 

'"The  Connecticut  rate  manual  for  compensation  insurance  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  agricultural  implements,  .7d;  hay,  straw,  and  feed,  .86;  hides 
and  leather,  .86;  lumber,  coal,  and  building  materials,  1.80;  cattle,  3.06;  horses, 
4.37;  rags  and  paper  stock,  5.75;  Junk  and  scrap  iron,  6.90. 

^The  former  entire  neglect  of  statistical  returns  of  industrial  accidents 
in  this  country,  the  present  general  omission  of  agricultural  employment 
from  the  purview  of  workmen's  compensation  boards  and  industrial  commis- 
sions, and  the  impossibility  of  Judging  American  conditions  closely  by  even 
the  most  carefully  prepared  of  European  statistics  combine  to  prevent  any 
accurate  generalizations  as  to  the  relative  dangers  of  farm  labor  and  other 
employment  in  the  United  States.  But  the  charges  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies for  their  long-familiar  accident  policies  have  been  such  as  to  prove  the 
very  considerable  degree  of  danger  attending  farm  labor. 
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that  is  true.  Doubtless  the  judges,  our  unquestioned  guides  in 
the  way  of  what  is  reasonable,  permissible,  and  proper,  having 
recognized  the  dangers  of  industries  and  employment  as  justifica- 
tion for  public  regulations  of  various  sorts,  have  allowed  the  leg^ 
islatures  a  wide  cUscretion  in  determining  what  degree  of  danger 
may  justify  regulation.^^^  But  the  notorious  inconsistencies  of  our 
present  discriminations  and  classifications  may  not  forever  escape 
the  judicial  condemnation  which  they  merit.  There  is  a  limit  of 
judicial  tolerance,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  decision  in  the  Loch- 
ner  case,  and  in  other  cases.  As  courts  long  have  refused  to  accept 
without  question  the  legislative  judgment  as  to  the  reasonable^ 
ness  of  laws  fixing  rates  of  charge  for  railways  and  for  public 
service  corporations  generally,  and  have  been  guided  by  their 
own  judgments  as  to  the  fairness  of  rates  and  profits,  so  we  soon 
may  find  the  courts  taking  cognizance  of  the  preposterous  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  Usts  of  ^^extra-hazardous"  occupations 
are  prepared  for  the  compensation  laws.  Except  for  New  Hamp- 
shire there  is  not  a  state  among  the  dozen  with  enumerated  lists 
whose  evident  purpose  is  not  to  cover  the  range  of  industrial 
employments,  from  the  textile  operative's  to  the  structural  iron 
worker's.  It  makes  little  difference  or  none  whether  liie  label  is 
^^extra  hazardous"  and  ^^iiAerently  constantly  hazardous,"  as  in 
Washington,  ^^extra-hazardous,"  as  in  Illinois  and  Maryland, 
^^especifltUy  dangerous,"  as  in  Kansas,  ^^hazardous,"  as  in  Louisi- 
ana, ^^dangerous,"  as  in  New  Hampshire,  or  whether  there  is  no 
label  at  all,  as  in  West  Virginia;  the  occupations  covered  are 
substantially  the  same.  Will  there  never  be  an  end  of  this  miser- 
able pretense  of  self-deception?  Will  not  legislators  dare  to  go 
where  an  eminent  judge  has  invited  them  to  go? 

It  is  frankly  admitted  by  appellant  that  it  is  within  the  legislative 
power  to  make  this  change  with  regard  to  the  hasardons  trades^ 
but  not  with  regard  to  what  are  called  the  non-hazardous  trades.  But 
why  not?  •  •  .  We  see  absolutely  no  gromid  for  the  contention  that 

^  **Clasriflcatton  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  or  of  regulation  under  tlie 
police  power  is  a  l^;i8latiTe  fonctioii,  with  which  the  courts  have  no  right  to 
interfere,  unless  it  is  so  dearlj  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  as  to  invade  some 
constitntional  right**  New  Torii:  Court  of  Appeals,  March  94,  1911,  in  case  of 
T.  8<nUh  Bufah  Ry.  Co.,  901  N.  T.  971.  "That  is  to  say,  as  the  power 
to  classify  is  not  taken  away  by  the  equal  protection  of  law  clause^  a  wide 
scope  of  legislative  discretion  may  be  exerted  in  classifying  without  conflicting 
with  the  eonstituional  prohibition.'*  United  States  Supreme  Court,  May  31, 
1910^  in  case  of  LowiivUh  amd  NoikvOU  By.  Oo.  v.  UtUan,  918  U.  a  36. 
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these  defenses  may  be  lawfully  abrogated  as  to  the  more  hasardons 
industries,  but  most  be  forever  held  sacred  as  to  the  less  hasardons 
industries.  There  may  lye  a  less  persuasive  reason  for  the  change 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  class  of  industries,  but  this  does  not  deprive 
the  legislature  of  the  power  to  make  it.^^' 

The  degree  to  which  American  compensation  statutes  fail  of 
uniformity,  or  of  uniform  adequacy,  in  extent  of  field  can  not  be 
stated  at  once  accurately  and  briefly,  if  indeed  it  can  be  stated 
accurately  at  all;  but  some  rough  and  provisional,  or  introduc- 
tory, generalizations  can  be  condensed  within  a  few  words. 
Save  as  federal  authority  reserves  for  its  own  possible  regula- 
tion the  great  businesses  of  interstate  and  foreign  transportation  or 
commerce,  the  employments  in  mining,  construction,  manufactur- 
ing, transportation,  and  communication  are  included  generaUy 
in  all  of  the  compensation  states  but  New  Hampshire,  where  no 
small  amount  of  construction  work  is  left  out.  Public  employ- 
ments are  included  more  often  than  not,  perhaps  in  two  thirds  of 
the  states.  The  mercantile  and  professional  employments  and 
such  personal  employments  as  are  in  business  are  included  in  none 
of  the  listing  states,  nine  in  number,^^^  and  in  all  of  the  others^ 
fourteen  in  number.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  agricultural  labor  in- 
cluded, or  domestic  service,  or  occupation  of  whatever  kind  which 
is  not  for  the  employer's  business  or  profit.  These  are  the  com- 
posite and  heavy  lines  along  which  the  demarcations  tend  to  run ; 
and  they  by  themselves  would  be  easy  to  follow.  But  across  them 
here  and  there,  tibis  way  and  that,  cut  the  lighter  lines  of  local  or 
particular  discrimination  and  separation,  blurring  them  and  one 
another,  until  the  actual  field  boundaries  are  difficult  to  trace  and 
more  difficult  to  keep  in  mind  clearly. 

The  numbers  and  percentages  of  the  employed  to  be  found  in 
several  great  and  smaU  classes  of  employment  can  not  be  known 
now  with  anything  like  accuracy :  some  of  their  class  designations 
are  not  found  at  all  in  the  statistical  returns  of  the  states  or  the 
nation,  and  others,  although  found,  have  not  there  exactly  the 
same  meanings  as  in  the  compensation  laws.  But  certain  estimates 
may  prove  of  some  value,  even  i^ough  they  be  but  provisional  and 
very  rough  indeed,  with  not  the  least  pretense  of  accuracy. 

The  occupation  statistics  of  the  thirteenth  census  of  the  United 
States  show  liiat  in  1910  there  were  about  940,000  mining  em- 

^  Chief  Justice  Winslow  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  Not.  14,  1911. 
in  case  of  BorgnU  v.  Palk  Co.,  147  Wis.  397;  133  K.  W.  909. 
^  Kentucky  is  not  now  to  be  counted,  her  act  being  invalid. 
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ployees  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  something  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  S4,600,000  persons  of  ten  years  and  more  engaged  in 
gainful  pursuits  who  might  be  counted  as  employees.^^^  Together 
with  manufacturing  employees  in  the  narrower  sense  are  combined 
not  only  those  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  foods  and  beverages, 
the  meat-packers,  the  bakers,  the  brewery  and  distillery  workers, 
and  the  rest,  but  all  occupied  in  any  of  the  mechanical  trades  or 
in  construction  work  of  any  kind,  in  earth  and  rock,  as  well  as 
with  the  ordinary  run  of  building  materials;  and  in  the  large 
class  formed  thus  there  were  some  9,650,000  employees  or  about 
89  per  cent  of  the  total.  Transportation  by  rail,  by  water,  and 
on  the  streets,  and  commimication  by  telephone  and  telegraph 
show  S,500,000  or  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent;  clerical  em- 
ployees, unfortunately  reported  as  a  separate  class,  show  1,740,000 
or  7  per  cent;  mercantile  employments,  from  the  banker  to  the 
undertaker,  show  S,l 50,000  or  9  per  cent;  personal,  professional, 
and  miscellaneous  show  about  600,000  or  2  per  cent.  Agriculture, 
wiidiout  including  the  laborers  reported  as  on  the  home  farms  but 
including  that  broad  range  of  landed  industries  which  corresponds 
to  the  express  or  implied  definitions  of  the  compensation  laws,^^^ 
had  about  8,500,000  employees  or  14  per  cent;  domestic  service 
of  one  sort  and  another  had  2,200,000  or  9  per  cent;  public  em- 
ployments, teaching,  and  the  rest,  had  1,200,000  or  less  than  6 
per  cent.  The  last  two,  taken  together  with  such  other  employ- 
ments as  are  not  for  the  employer's  business  or  profit,^^''  make 
this  inclusive  class  8,680,000  or  15  per  cent  of  all  employees.  If 
the  clerical  employees  of  the  census  tables  be  distributed  to  the  four 
great  groups  of  industries  or  business  to  which,  doubtless,  most 

'"See  note  76.  The  estimates  of  the  text  are  based  upon  the  occupation 
statistics  of  the  census,  but  are  the  result  of  some  transfers  and 
some  conjectures  among  the  items  of  the  tables.  The  principles  and  the 
methods  of  transfer  and  combination  are  such  as  would  suggest  themselves 
to  anybody  using  the  tables  for  the  purposes  of  the  text  Bartenders  are 
transferred  from  the  dass  of  '^domestic  and  personal"  occupations  to  'Hrade." 
Fishermen  and  oystermen  are  removed  from  ''agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal 
industry."  Least  satisfactory  have  been  the  results  of  the  attempt  to  elimin- 
ate the  employers  and  the  independent  workers  from  the  great  class  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 

'"California  declares  that  her  law  shall  not  apply  to  those  ''engaged  hi 
farm,  dairy,  agricultural,  viticultural,  or  horticultural  labor,  in  stock  or 
poultry  raising"  (sec.  U).  The  New  York  list,  as  the  lists  of  the  other 
states,  is  without  any  reference  to  any  of  the  landed  industries. 

'^For  the  variety  of  such  employments  see  page  94S. 
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of  them  do  really  belong,  and  upon  the  arbitrary  principle  of 
proportionality  among  them  one  with  another,  thei  mining  rises 
to  I9O5O9OOO  employees  or  something  more  than  4>  per  cent  of  the 
total;  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  construction  work  rises  to 
10,950,000  or  48  per  cent;  transportation  and  conmiunication, 
to  2,800,000  or  11  per  cent;  and  mercantile  employments,  to 
2,400,000  or  10  per  cent  of  all  employees.  It  will  be  understood 
that  these  percentages,  roughly  computed  as  they  are,  must  be 
modified  for  state  and  state :  they  are  for  the  entire  country. 

If  now  the  figures  which  result  from  the  absorption  of  clerical 
employees  into  the  other  four  classes  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
estimates,  it  will  appear  that,  on  the  average,  the  states  which 
eiumerate  employments  to  be  covered  by  their  compensation  laws 
cover  not  far  from  68  per  cent  of  the  employees  within  their  juris- 
dictions: 48  per  cent  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  con- 
struction work;  11  per  cent  in  transportation  and  communication; 
and  rather  more  than  4  per  cent  in  mining.  Where,  in  these  same 
states,  public  employment  is  included,  the  percentage  will  rise  to 
something  like  68  per  cent  or  only  to  69  per  cent  or  60  per  coit, 
according  as  all  public  employments  are  included  or  only  those 
in  the  particular  occupations  which  are  enumerated  for  private 
employers  and  in  which  public  employees  will  not  often  be  found. 
In  the  states  without  lists,  where  all  employments  are  to  be  cov- 
ered except  such  as  are  excluded  specifically,  the  addition  of 
mercantile  employments  with  their  10  per  cent  and  the  personal 
and  professional  employm^ts  with  their  S  per  cent  will  raise  the 
proportion  of  the  employees  covered  to  about  70  per  cent,  if  pub- 
lic employment  be  not  included;  if  public  employment  be  included 
here  with  no  restrictions  to  particular  occupations,  the  proportion 
rises  to  about  76  per  cent.  And  there  stands  the  conunon  or 
normal  maximum;  although  some  of  the  states  rise  considerably 
above  it. 

These  comparisons  of  the  two  groups  of  compensation  states, 
showing  merdy  the  presumptive  average  of  one  group  in  contrast 
with  the  presumptive  average  of  the  other  and  revealing  nothing 
as  to  the  individual  states,  indicate  a  serious  failure  both  of 
adequacy  and  of  uniformity.  The  extent  of  the  failure  would  be 
made  strikingly  manifest  by  an  examination  of  the  twenty-three 
states,  one  after  another.  But  an  examination  limited  to  some 
few  must  su£Sce.  In  the  degree  of  fullness  with  which  it  includes 
employments  within  its  field  of  compensation  the  individual  state  will 
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depart  from  the  presumptiye  average  figures  which  have  been  given 
if  the  different  classes  of  employees  are  found  in  her  jurisdiction 
in  other  than  average  proportions  or  if  the  demarcation  of  her 
field  is  different  from  the  normal  or  average.  And,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  one  and  the  other  of  these  divergencies,  much  greater 
lack  of  adequacy  and  uniformity  among  the  states  is  to  be 
revealed  than  has  been  made  to  appear  hitherto.  Still  greater  is 
the  lack,  and  of  greater  practical  importance,  which  is  shown  in  the 
actual  elections  of  compensation  under  the  optional  laws.  This 
study  takes  account  only  of  the  extent  and  method  of  legislative 
provisions. 

New  Jersey,  doubtless,  has  the  broadest  field  of  compensation, 
the  most  adequate.  For  she  includes  all  employments,  public  and 
private,  for  profit  or  for  pleasure,  excepting  neither  domestic  ser- 
vants nor  farm  laborers,  and  excluding  only  the  casual  laborer. 
It  would  be  vain — for  me,  at  least — ^to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
casual  employees  in  New  Jersey.  They  will  be  found  chiefly 
among  the  longshoremen,  dressmakers,  nurses,  laundresses  not  in 
laundries,  scrubbers  and  cleaners,  and  certain  classes  of  unskilled 
laborers.  Perhaps  they  amount  to  some  S  per  cent  or  S  per  cent 
of  the  total.  If  so,  then  New  Jersey  covers  not  far  from  97  per 
cent  or  98  per  cent  of  the  employees  within  the  possible  reach 
of  her  statute.**®  Connecticut,  quite  certainly,  comes  next  in  order; 
for  her  act  extends  to  all  except  casual  laborers  and  those  em- 
ployed in  numbers  less  than  five.**^  Probably  the  numerical  ex- 
ception cuts  out  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  regular  employees ; 
so  that  Connecticut  stands  with  some  90  per  cent  of  her  employees 
under  compensation.*®^  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  would  be  in  nearly 
the  same  grade  with  Connecticut  did  not  both  limit  their  laws,  in 
private  employment,  to  those  occupied  for  the  employer's  business 

^It  will  be  understood  always  that  state  laws  cannot  cover  those  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  Were  it  practicable,  the  deduction  of  these  from 
the  principal  numbers  in  the  several  states  would  not  modify  greatly  the 
percentages  given  in  the  text:  still  less  would  it  modify  the  differences  be- 
tween state  and  state.   And  these  last  are  of  chief  sig:nificance  here. 

^For  the  avoidance  of  intolerable  complexity  of  statement,  outworkers 
are  disregarded  now.  And  in  like  manner  one  or  another  of  the  minor  classes 
will  be  ignored  in  other  states. 

^Of  the  910,799  manufacturing  wage-earners  in  1909,  only  4390,  or  9.1 
per  cent  were  in  establishments  of  less  than  six;  and  in  Connecticut  manufac 
turing  employees  are  more  than  all  the  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  major 
part  of  the  16,099  farm  employees  are  either  casual  or  in  groups  less  than  flve. 
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or  profit,  thus  excluding  some  8  per  cent  or  9  per  cent  more^'^ 
and  reducing  their  figures  nearly  or  quite  down  to  80  per  cent. 

Next  come  the  group  of  ten  states  which  include  anployments 
generally,  without  enumeration,  but  expressly  except  agriculture 
and  domestic  service.  As  California,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada,  seven  in  all,  indude  public 
employment,  the  mere  exception  of  farm  and  household  labor  and 
the  common  exception  of  casual  labor  bring  the  presumptive  gen- 
eral average  of  these  states  down  to  about  76  per  cent;  although 
the  varying  proportions  in  which  the  excepted  classes  are  found 
in  the  several  states  combine  with  particular  provisions  of  the 
statutes  to  cause  wide  divergencies  from  that  figure.  California 
does  not  except  casual  labor,  unless  it  is  outside  of  the  employer's 
business;  and  the  presumption  that,  therefore,  her  figure  should 
be  near  80  per  cent  is  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  her 
occupation  statistics.  On  the  other  hand,  Nebraska  is  an  agri- 
cultural state  with  no  great  amount  of  manufacturing;  and  she 
excepts  not  only  casual  laborers  but  in  addition  both  those  not 
occupied  in  the  employer's  business  and  all  employed  in  numbers 
less  than  five.  Her  number  is  probably  well  below  60  per  cent. 
Where,  as  in  Iowa,  landed  industries  are  predominant  and  the 
specific  exceptions  run  beyond  the  usual  ones  to  all  clerical  em- 
ployees not  exposed  to  hazards,  the  perc^tage  is  by  so  much  the 
more  reduced.  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia,  which 
except  farm  and  domestic  labor  and  do  not  indude  public  em- 
ployments, should  stand  presumptivdy  at  some  70  per  cent.  But 
Rhode  Island  does  not  except  casual  labor  as  such;  and  the  very 
high  devdopment  of  manufacturing  industry  within  her  bound- 
aries and  the  slight  importance  of  her  agriculture  may  raise  her 
above  80  per  cent.  Texas  has  very  great  agricultural  interests 
and  but  little  manufacturing  or  mechanical  industry;  she  excludes 
all  casual  laborers,  all  employed  otherwise  than  in  business,  all 
employed  in  numbers  less  than  six,  and  all  engaged  in  conmaon 
carriage  by  rail;  and  this  combination  of  conditions  reduces  her 
figure  not  only  far  bdow  the  presimiptive  general  average  of  her 
group  but  also,  as  is  probable,  to  the  lowest  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  states,  perhaps  to  40  per  cent,  possibly  even  lower. 

In  all  of  the  nine  states  with  lists  of  occupations  to  be  covered 
there  fall  away  further  the  mercantile,  professional,  and  personal 

^Chieflj  domestic  employees,  who  appear  to  be  not  far  from  8  per  cent 
of  all  employees  in  these  two  states. 
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employments,  and  with  these  their  proportionate  parts  of  the 
clerical  employments,  in  all  some  IS  per  cent  as  a  presumptive 
average;  so  that  these  states  should  show  not  more  than  about 
68  per  cent  of  their  employees  under  their  compensation  laws. 
Where  the  law  is  limited  to  manual  or  mechanical  laborers,  as  gen- 
erally in  Arizona  and  New  Hampshire,  there  is  a  reduction  of 
undetermined  but  considerable  extent.  Even  larger  must  be 
the  reduction  where,  as  variously  here  and  there  in  the  nine  states, 
inclusion  depends  upon  proximity  to  or  the  use  of  dangerous 
ag^cies  or  upon  particular  situations  or  environments.  In  the 
absence  of  any  statistical  data  for  the  particular  classes  designated 
so  variously  in  the  lists,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  estimate 
the  magnitudes  of  tiiese  reductions  from  any  returns  now  available. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  large  importance  to  do  so  here.  This  presumptive 
g^eral  average  of  68  per  cent  will  be  modified  further  in  different 
states  by  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  public  employees,  casual 
labor,  outworkers,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  numerical  mini- 
mum exemptions,  by  limiting  or  not  limiting  to  employment  for 
the  employer's  business  ends,  as  well  as  by  the  ever  varying  pro- 
portions of  domestic,  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  other  forms 
of  labor. 

A  somewhat  careful  attempt  to  trace  the  designations  of  the 
New  York  list  through  the  occupation  statistics  of  the  federal 
census  and  through  the  state's  own  industrial  directory  of  1912 
indicates  that,  notwithstanding  all  of  her  large  and  small  exclu- 
sions and  omissions,  purposed  or  unintended.  New  York  still  has 
some  62  per  cent  of  all  her  employees  under  the  compensation 
law.  This  high  figure  is  due  to  the  great  development  of  the  state's 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  which  without  any  ab- 
sorption of  clerical  employees,  show  about  46  per  cent  of  all  em- 
ployees as  against  some  89  per  cent  for  the  entire  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  low  industrial  development  and  the  predominance 
of  agriculture  reduce  very  markedly  the  figures  for  some  of  the 
listing  states.  In  Louisiana  more  than  half  of  the  persons  in  gainful 
pursuits  are  in  agriculture  and  the  related  industries,  and  in  Texas 
much  more  than  half;  whereas  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
trades  are  but  little  developed  in  these  states.  In  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska  the  situations  are  not  far  different.^*^ 

^  The  percentages  in  agriculture  and  related  industries  and  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  for  these  states  are  as  follows:  Louisiana,  SIS  and 
17 J;  Texas,  60.0  and  11.8;  Iowa,  4a Jd  and  19.1;  Kansas,  44.1  and  18.5;  Nebrasica, 
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The  state  with  the  smallest  part  of  her  employees  protected  by 
the  compensation  law  is  not,  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  New 
Hampshire.  For,  although  New  Hampshire  openly  disregards  the 
greater  part  of  construction  work,  her  high  development  in  ilie 
manufacturing  trades,  which  are  covered,  keeps  her  from  being 
lowest  in  the  list.  The  lowest  state  may  be  Texas,  Louisiana,  or 
Kansas.  Texas  does  not  cover  agriculture,  domestic  service,  pub- 
lic or  casual  employment,  common  carriage  by  rail,  or  any  occupa- 
tion not  in  the  way  of  the  employer's  business;  she  is  the  least 
advanced  of  the  three  states  in  those  industries  which  make  the 
larger  part  of  their  fields  of  compensation ;  and  she  exdudes  from 
the  benefits  of  her  statute  workers  employed  together  in  num- 
bers less  than  six.  However,  she  does  not  restrict  her  law  to 
enumerated  employments,  as  do  Louisiana  and  Kansas,  but  in- 
cludes mercantile,  professional,  and  personal  occupations,  as  well 
as  manufacturing,  construction,  mining,  and  the  others.  Louisiana 
restricts  her  law  to  enumerated  employments,  chiefly  within  the 
n^ore  narrowly  industrial  field,  and  so  does  not  cover  agriculture, 
domestic  service,  or  the  mercantile,  personal,  or  professional  occu- 
pations, or  any  employment  otherwise  than  in  the  employer's 
business,  but  she  is  more  advanced  industrially  than  Texas;  she 
does  not  exclude  casual  laborers  or  any  minimum  niunertcal  group, 
and  she  does  include  public  employees  of  all  sorts,  except  officials. 
Kansas  has  a  larg»  part  of  her  employees  in  the  industrial  occu- 
pations which  are  indicated  in  her  list;  but  she  does  not  include 
all  public  employment  and,  except  in  mines,  she  excludes  all  em- 
ployed together  in  numbers  less  than  five.  It  is  probable  that  none 
of  these  three  states  has  very  far  from  40  per  cent  of  its  employees 
under  compensation  law.  But  data  are  not  to  be  had  for  a  definite 
conclusion. 

The  small  exclusions  and  omissions  of  particular  employments, 
chiefly  in  some  specialized  form  of  construction,  manufacturing, 
or  transportation,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  probably  due  to 
differences  of  open  or  concealed  purpose  or  to  lack  of  care  and 
skill  in  legislative  draftsmen,  do  not  flgure  for  much  in  the  percen- 
tages of  all  employees.  When  the  law  fails  to  cover  transportation 
otherwise  than  by  railway,  a  few  per  cent  of  all  employees  may  be 
affected ;  and  the  omission  of  a  good  part  of  construction  work  in 

4AJi  and  17.0.  In  contrasts  MassachnsettSt  4.9  and  60.6;  Rhode  Island,  5.0 
and  563;  Connecticiit,  9.7  and  59.8;  New  York»  9.5  and  39.8;  New  Jersey,  7.5 
and  45.8. 
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New  Hampshire  affects  a  few  or  several  per  cent  there.  But  the 
S689  distillery  workers  so  strangely  overlooked  in  Kentucky  are 
not  more  than  half  of  one  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  in  that  state. 
The  employees  among  the  2459  oystermen  and  fishermen  omitted 
in  New  York  are  not  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  New  York's 
employed ;  still  less  is  the  figure  of  the  818  who  worked  in  1910  on 
flags,  banners,  and  regalia,  the  496  starch-makers,  or  the  464 
who  were  making  surgical  appliances  and  artificial  limbs.  And  all 
of  those  in  a  score  or  more  of  callings  who  stand  to  lose  their 
protection  through  the  unfortunate  framing  of  the  New  York 
statute  can  not  amount  to  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent  of  all 
who  are  employed  within  the  state.  In  1910  there  were  but  866 
in  Maryland  in  the  occupation  uncovered  by  that  state's  dropping 
of  artificial  ice  from  her  list.  There  were  but  42  of  all  ranks  en- 
gaged in  water  transportation  in  Kansas,  and  only  7  in  Nevada, 
employers  and  employed  together.  All  this  does  not  mean  that 
tiie  omission  of  the  distillers,  oystermen,  starch-makers,  and  the 
rest  is  of  trifling  consequ^ce.  It  means  much  to  the  workers  in 
the  omitted  trades  and  to  their  familite.  And  in  the  aggregate 
they  number  a  great  many.  One  or  two  per  cent  of  New  York's 
employed  will  be  from  80,000  to  60,000,  far  too  many  to  be 
neglected  in  any  social  policy. 

Moreover,  numbers  of  vexatious  questions  arise  whenever  the 
fleld  of  compensation  is  marked  off  by  particular  descriptive  terms. 
Such  questions  must  arise  whenever  the  fleld  is  limited  in  any  degree 
or  in  any  manner.  Should  only  casual,  or  domestic,  or  agricultural 
employment  be  excepted,  questions  would  arise,  as  indeed  they  have 
arisen,  over  interpretations  or  discriminations.  Some  effort  and 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  locating  an  ev^t  within  its  year  or 
within  its  country  of  occurrence,  if  it  occurs  near  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  a  year  or  very  dose  to  the  frontier.  But,  if  it  is  re- 
quired only  to  determine  tiie  year  and  the  country  of  occurrences, 
for  the  great  part  of  them  there  will.be  no  uncertainty  and  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  determination.  But,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  day  and  the  county  within  which  everything 
happens,  difficulties  multiply;  and  ^ey  would  multiply  much 
more  if  the  points  or  lines  of  distinction  between  day  and  day  and 
county  and  county  were  not  clear  and  deflnite  but  more  or  less 
indeterminate.  And  so  questions  of  jurisdiction  or  control  de- 
velop in  great  numbers  when  the  fleld  of  compensation  is  not  the 
whole  field  of  industrial  accident  but  a  lesser  area  enclosed  within 
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its  own  narrower  bounds  and  then  divided  and  subdivided  into 
smaller  and  smaller  plots  within  some  one  of  which  an  accident 
must  be  located  with  certainty  before  the  resultant  injury  may  be 
compensated.  Some  few  of  these  questions  have  been  suggested 
already  in  the  course  of  this  study;  but  they  rise  by  the  score. 
And  to  answer  them  one  way  or  the  other  serves  not  in  the  least 
to  establish  a  distinction  of  any  importance  in  itself  or  to  deal 
substantial  justice  to  one  or  to  another:  it  serves  merely  to  con- 
form in  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  artificial  way  to  a  more  or 
less  arbitrary  and  artificial  distinction  of  a  statute. 

That  the  field  of  compensation  in  the  United  States  fails  both 
of  adequacy  and  of  uniformity  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  field 
is  not  adequate  as  long  as  it  is  less  broad  than  the  field  of  indus*' 
trial  accident:  all  employments  and  occupations  should  be  in- 
cluded. Within  the  broad  field  of  compensation  there  may  be  wise 
and  just  restrictions  of  scope,  according  as  the  causes  or  results  of 
accidents  may  not  warrant  or  allow  compensations.  But  the  field 
should  be  without  limits.  Even  the  very  rough  estimates  of  this 
study  show,  in  a  substantially  reliable  way,  the  lack  of  uniformity 
of  field.  The  estimates  are  least  unreliable,  state  by  state,  in 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  where  the  prob- 
lems of  estimation  are  simplest;  and  one  goes  not  far  wrong  in 
holding  that  these  states  cover  by  their  statutes  from  80  per  cent 
to  96  per  cent  or  more  of  their  employed.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  series  there  are  greater  probabilities  of  error  in  hasty  and  rough 
estimates;  but  one  is  not  far  from  the  truth  in  saying  that  in 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  from  86  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  of 
all  employees  are  under  the  compensation  laws.  Somewhere  be- 
tween these  upper  and  lower  figures  stand  sixteen  other  states. 
The  estimates  of  this  study  would  indicate  that  the  sixteen  are 
distributed  all  along  the  way  between  and  with  no  appreciable 
grouping.  Even  if,  as  wdl  may  be,  better  data  or  a  wiser  use  of 
present  data  should  show  that  the  position  of  each  several  state 
must  be  changed  by  10  per  cent,  or  more,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  anticipate  that  the  better  estimates — ^better  for  most 
purposes — ^would  bring  tiie  states  in  any  degree  toward  a  uni- 
formity in  field  of  compensati(m.  They  might  be  shifted  about  at 
points  between  40  per  cent  and  90  per  cent;  but  the  wide  diver- 
sities in  extent  of  field  would  remain. 
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CO-OPERATION  AMONG  RETAIL  GROCERS  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  grocery  stores  of  a  large  city  vary  widely  in  the  amount  of 
capital  involved.  A  large  one  may  represent  an  investment  of  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000,^  but  $600  will  equip  a  store  of  moderate 
size  that  may  yield  a  fair  profit  under  favorable  conditions,  while 
a  much  smaller  sum  invested  in  a  few  groceries  will  supplement 
an  income  derived  from  a  business  of  an  entirely  different  sort.  It 
is  thus  easy  to  enter  the  trade.  Little  is  risked,  and  little  is  lost 
in  case  of  failure.  Some  of  the  stock  is  not  quickly  perishable  and 
may  be  sold  to  fair  advantage  if  creditors  press  their  demands. 

As  a  result  the  business  is  intensely  competitive.  The  profit  on 
each  article  sold  is  small  and  it  ia  easy  for  the  grocer  to  be  drawn 
into  price  cutting.  Demand  for  mwy  articles  is  hard  to  determine, 
and  the  end  of  the  season  will  find  the  careless  buyer  with  his 
shelves  full  of  goods  that  must  be  carried  into  the  next  year.  While 
many  of  the  commodities  handled  are  not  readily  perishable,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  an  important  and  expensive  exception. 
Items  of  direct  expenditure  bulk  large.  Clerks,  order  boys,  and 
delivery  boys,  must  be  paid.  SmaU  orders  must  be  delivered  at  a 
distance  to  avoid  offending  customers.  Trading  stamps  and  other 
kinds  of  premiums  must  perhaps  be  used  to  attract  trade.  Petty 
thieving  and  carelessness  among  employees  are  hard  to  detect  and 
very  difficult  of  correction.  Credit  must  be  extended  to  customers 
with  frequent  heavy  losses  and  always  a  temporary  employment  of 
capital  in  an  unprofitable  manner.  Trade  varies  so  widely  from 
hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  employees 
woiking  regularly.  All  this  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  careful 
management.  It  is  estimated  that  the  grocer  must  make  from  16 
per  cent  to  SO  per  cent  gross  profit  in  handling  his  goods  and  that 
"any  one  whose  expenses  do  not  run  over  17%  per  cent  has  cause 
to  congratulate  himself.''  But  this  margin  of  gross  profit  is  hard 
to  secure.^ 

^  Mitchell,  Fletcher  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have  an  authorised  capitalisation  of 
fSOOyOOO  with  9485,000  of  the  stock  outstanding,  besides  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
9900,000. 

'  A  prominent  grocer  from  the  Pacific  Coast  not  long  ago  declared:  ''On  the 
Coast  we  handle  no  meats— onlj  groceries  and  some  liquor  in  sealed  packages. 
.  .  .  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  business  pays  only  from  10  per  cent  to  19  per  cent, 
while  the  majority  .  .  .   need  17  per  cent   In  most  cases  there  is  a  large 
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For  example,  in  Philadelphia  butter  and  eggs  together  represent 
about  86  per  cent  of  the  grocer's  total  sales  and  yield  about  10  per 
cent  profit.  Sugar  represents  7  per  ceat  and  always  sells  on  a 
very  narrow  margin.  Flour  yields  16  per  c&it  profit;  ham,  bacon 
and  lard  less  than  6  per  cent.  Eggs,  butter,  sugar,  smoked  meats, 
lard,  bread,  flour,  and  potatoes  represent  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales  and  show  the  retailer  an  average  gross  profit  of  only 
about  9  per  cent.  Evidently  a  large  profit  must  be  derived  from 
other  lines  of  goods  if  the  grocer  is  to  survive.* 

With  this  narrow  margin  of  gain  a  frequent  turnover  of  invested 
capital  is  necessary  and  the  ideal  kept  in  mind  is  an  entire  change 
of  stock  once  each  month  or  twelve  times  per  year.  Needless  to 
say,  this  ideal  is  seldom  attained.  Careful,  intelligent  grocers  with 
fair  credit  can  and  do  make  good  profits  if  conditions  are  at  all 
favorable,  but  it  is  evident  that  many  who  are  easily  drawn  into 
the  trade  may  lack  these  qualities  and  find  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion very  keen.  For  the  independent  dealer  the  problem  has  in 
recent  years  been  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  chain 
stores — ^a  number  of  stores  under  a  single  management  from  a  cen- 
tral office.  The  economies  gained  from  such  ccmcoitration  give 
them  a  distinct  advantage  and  their  competition  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  the  independent  grocer  must  face. 

The  result  of  the  conditions  just  cited  is  very  apparent  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1911  there  were  in  the  city  6266  retail  grocery 
stores,  besides  S67  delicatessen  stores  that  sdl  some  groceries,  and 
2004  butchers  and  retail  meat  dealers,  of  whom  probably  10  per 
cent  or  200  also  sold  groceries.  A  total  of  these  three  groups 
gives  6728  but  does  not  include  a  large  niunber  of  stores  dealing 
in  a  variety  of  articles  and  hence  hard  to  classify.  Some  of  these 
also  compete  with  the  regular  grocers.  If  we  limit  the  discussion, 
however,  to  the  6728  stores  named,  a  comparison  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  which  was  1,649,008  in  1910,  shows  one  store  for 
every  270  people  or  one  for  every  64  families.  Or  if  only  the 
6266  stores  are  included  there  is  one  store  for  every  294  people  or 
one  for  every  69  families. 

loss,  L§.,  from  5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  hence  a  large  profit  must  be  added  to 
other  goods.  We  practically  rob  costoiiiers  on  teas  and  coffees  to  make  np 
the  balance."   Oroe^rt^  Bsview,  Jvlj,  1910,  p.  946. 

■These  estimates  have  been  furnished  to  the  writer  by  secretary  Reno 
Schoch  of  the  Retail  Grocers'  Association  of  Philadelphia,  who  with  the  other 
oiBoers  of  the  association  has  been  very  conrteons  and  helpfol  in  giving  assist- 
anoe  and  in  correcting  errors  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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It  is  impossiUe  to  average  the  amount  of  businesa  done  by  each 
store,  but  perhaps  $200  per  annum  may  be  assumed  as  ihe  ex- 
penditure of  an  average  family « for  groceries,  excluding  meat  and 
milk.  For  69  families  the  expenditures  would  total  $11,800.  A 
gross  profit  of  SO  per  cent  on  this  would  be  $2860  from  which  the 
grocer  must  meet  all  of  his  expenses.^ 

The  Retail  Grocers'  Association  of  Philadelphia  is  an  attempt  to 
meet  these  conditions.  It  was  formed  in  1886  to  protest  against 
the  payment  of  a  tax  of  $10  per  annum  on  all  retailers  of  oil.  The 
protest  was  successful  and  the  organization  became  permanent. 
Its  size  has  of  course  varied  from  year  to  year,  but  in  1916  there 
are  468  memb^rs — ^less  than  8  per  cent  of  ihe  6200  grocers  of 
the  city.  This  is  no  indication,  however,  of  the  strength  of  the 
association,  as  its  membership  includes  the  best  and  strongest  of 
the  retail  grocers,  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  stores. 

The  streigth  of  the  organization  has  been  due  to  many  factors. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  has  heea  the  additidn  of  num- 
erous features  which  have  bound  the  members  closely  together  and 
encouraged  the  feeling  of  a  common  interest.  Some  of  these  are 
usual  but  others  are  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  Two  building 
and  loan  associations,  a  horse  insurance  fund,  a  fire  insurance 
company,  a  monthly  magazine,  a  death  benefit  fund,  and  a  jobbing 
house  are  all  more  or  less  directly  a  part  of  the  association.  Just 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  life  of  each  member  has  been  made  to 
center  about  the  organization.  Standards  of  membership  have 
been  gradually  raised  until  now  all  candidates  are  passed  by  a 
committee.  Each  member  must  purchase  two  shares  of  stock  at 
$100  each  in  the  Girard  Grocery  Company,  pay  an  admission  fee 
of  $26  and  $1.60  as  dues  for  one  quarter  in  advance,  making  a 
total  of  $226.60.  Any  one,  whether  a  member  or  not,  may  buy 
from  the  Girard  Grocery  Company,  which  is  a  jobbing  house 
separately  incorporated,  but  only  members  of  the  association  own 

*  £xpeD8C8  per  anniim  would  invcdve  at  least  the  following: 


Under  the  assumption  made  above  this  would  leave  onlj  |640  to  cover  all 
other  expenses  and  furnish  the  income  of  tlie  grocer  himself. 


1  clerk   

9  bojrs  

Rent   

Heat  and  light  

Horse  feed  and  repairs 
Trading  stamps  


1590 
9S0 
950 
100 
SOO 
.  900 
917^ 
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stock  and  receive  dividends,  which  have  been  6  per  cent  per  annum 
since  its  organization  in  1908. 

The  history  of  this  association  shows  clearly  the  advantages  of 
cooperation  by  retail  dealers  and  suggests  what  such  organizations 
can  and  can  not  succesfuUy  do.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  will 
be  an  analysis  of  the  leading  activities  of  the  association  with  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  ones  have  been  successful  These  cooper- 
ative movements  may  be  discussed  in  three  groups:  (1)  the  un- 
successful, (S)  those  of  doubtful  or  partial  success,  and  (S)  the 
successful 

1.  The  untucceisful. — ^Several  of  the  unsuccessful  ventures  re- 
quire only  brief  mention.  An  employment  bureau  free  both  to 
clerks  and  to  employers  met  with  but  little  favor  and  was  finally 
dropped.  The  same  fate  has  met  several  plans  for  cooperative 
advertising,  probably  because  group  advertising  can  do  little  to- 
ward emphasizing  the  individuality  of  each  member.  One  at  least 
of  the  plans  was  devised  to  contrast  the  association  stores  as 
strongly  as  possible  with  the  chain  stores,  but  even  this  appeal 
failed  to  rouse  the  individual  grocer  to  its  advantages. 

Whea  opportunities  to  buy  special  articles  at  reduced  rates  were 
thrown  open  to  members  little  interest  was  shown.^  In  1898  special 
prices  for  coal  proved  unattractive.  In  1904  arrangements  were 
made  for  members  to  secure  bread  at  a  saving  of  one  half  cent  pet 
loaf,  the  plan  being  a  movement  in  opposition  to  the  regular  bakers 
who  were  selling  direct  to  consumers.  This  slight  advantage  and 
indirect  benefit  did  not  appeal  to  the  grocers  and  the  plan  was 
soon  abandoned. 

At  various  times  feeling  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  grew 
very  strong.  Charges  of  discrimination  and  unfair  price  cutting 
were  made  and  in  1902  this  hostility  took  tangible  form  in  the 
organization  of  the  West  Virginia  Refining  Company  which  was 
managed  by  the  association.  Many  members  subscribed  for  stock, 
and  delivery  of  the  oil  was  actuaUy  begun,  but  in  a  little  over  a 
year  the  company  was  dissolved.  Fortunately  none  of  the  members 
lost  anything,  every  dollar  that  was  paid  in  being  returned. 

The  plans  just  described  seem  to  have  failed  because  gain  to  the 
members  was  indirect.  The  collection  and  credit  departments 
failed  for  different  reasons.  The  first  of  these  was  started  in 
1886,  as  a  method  of  aiding  the  members  of  the  association  in  the 

'These  purchases  were  not  a  part  of  the  general  cooperative  buying  to  be 
discuBsed  later. 
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collection  of  bad  debts.  It  was  dropped  in  1894  because  of  financial 
loss  but  reorganized  in  the  same  year.  The  last  of  the  methods 
employed  by  this  department  was  to  furnish  each  member  a  com- 
mon form  of  letter  to  be  sent  to  each  delinquent  customer,  warn- 
ing him  that  unless  his  account  was  settled  by  a  specified  date  the 
bill  would  be  turned  over  to  the  association  for  collection.  If  this 
was  ignored  the  secretary  of  the  association  notified  the  delinquent 
that  unless  the  account  was  settled  within  a  certain  time,  it  would 
go  to  an  attorney  for  collection  and  the  delinquent's  name  be  placed 
on  a  list  furnished  periodically  to  each  member.  Failure  to  settle 
would  bring  another  letter  from  the  secretary  informing  the  de- 
linquent that  after  a  specified  date  either  legal  steps  would  be  taken 
to  enforce  paymait  or  the  account  would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  collectors  who  would  call  weekly.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
time  allowed  the  secretary  used  his  judgment  between  the  Keystone 
Collection  Agency  and  a  lawyer. 

Just  how  much  money  may  have  been  collected  by  each  grocer 
through  tiie  first  of  the  letters  described  can  not  be  known.  It  is 
dear,  however,  that  the  members  hesitated  to  inform  even  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association  of  the  extent  of  their  bad  debts  and  that 
only  the  worst  of  their  accounts  were  handed  over  for  collection. 
Doubtless  many  also  were  influenced  by  the  fear  of  offending  their 
customers.  The  department  proved  a  failure  and  is  no  longer  in 
existence. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  credit  department  was  mamtained. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  member  the  association  would  investigate 
the  standing  of  any  applicant  for  credit  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  each 
(later  reduced  to  26  cents).  The  members  used  this  department 
but  little.  In  190S  each  member  was  furnished  with  a  pass  book 
containing  a  memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  grocer  and  his 
customer,  also  a  waiver  of  the  exemption  law.  Little  interest  was 
shown,  the  trouble  with  all  of  these  credit  devices  apparently  being 
the  fear  of  offense  to  customers. 

The  association  has  always  been  opposed  to  price  cutting, 
viewing  as  a  ^^cutter"  one  who  ^uys  staple  goods,  pays  as  much  as 
his  neighbor  and  sells  without  profit  to  embarrass  and  destroy  his 
competitor."  When  the  chain  store  made  its  appearance  with  low 
prices  and  numerous  special  bargains  it  was  a  dangerous  rival 
and  for  some  years  was  viewed  with  intense  hostility.  During  the 
hard  times  in  1898  and  1894  cutting  was  common  among  all  gro- 
cers, but  by  1896  criticism  of  the  practice  was  directed  more  spe- 
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cifically  against  the  chain  stores.  The  success  of  these  stores  was 
chiefly  due :  (1)  to  the  fact  that  the  regular  grocers  were  hampered 
by  the  credit  system  which  used  unproductively  a  large  amount  of 
capital:  (2)  to  their  selling  strictly  for  cash  making  possible  a 
quick  turnover  of  capital  and  the  taking  advantage  of  cash  dia- 
coimts;  (S)  to  the  elimination  of  losses  from  bad  biUs;  and  (4) 
to  their  ability  to  purchase  in  large  quantities  from  the  jobber  or 
direct  from  the  manufacturer.  As  eariy  as  1897  it  was  reported 
that  some  of  these  concerns  were  satisfied  if  they  cleared  $10  per 
week  from  each  of  their  stores. 

To  meet  this  competition  the  association  employed  four  methods. 
The  first  was  due  to  the  accusation  that  one  group  of  the  chain 
stores  was  owned  and  managed  by  a  wholesale  grocery  house.  The 
association  favored  the  withdrawal  of  patronage  from  tiiis  jobber  ia 
case  the  rumor  proved  true.  As  the  incident  was  of  minor  impor- 
tance and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  it  discussion  is  unimportant. 

A  seccmd  method  was  the  agreement  to  ask  manufacturers  to 
limit  the  prices  at  which  their  goods  could  be  retailed;  and  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate.  But 
with  the  gradual  return  of  prosperity  the  inducements  to  price 
cutting  largely  disappeared. 

A  third  form  of  attack  was  employed  when  the  association 
pledged  its  support  to  those  manufacturers  who  would  keep  their 
goods  out  of  cut  price  stores,  including  the  grocery  departments  of 
departmeit  stores.  In  this  case  also  support  was  secured  from 
the  manufacturers,  but  the  chain  stores  were  too  numerous  and  too 
strong.  In  1904  there  were  said  to  be  600  of  them  in  the  city^ 
grouped  imder  eig^t  or  ten  ownerships,  while  only  760  mendbers 
were  claimed  for  the  association.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
manufacturers  could  hardly  be  expected  to  refuse  to  sell  direct  to 
the  chain  store  retailers,  especially  as  the  association  was  itsdf  now 
endeavoring  to  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and  oppositicm 
to  the  chain  stores  doing  a  similar  thing  was  inconsistent. 

The  fourth  and  most  persistent  form  of  opposition  was  the 
endeavor  to  secure  hostile  legislation.  As  early  as  1897  it  was 
proposed  that  the  state  legislature  be  requested  to  limit  the  number 
of  grocery  stores  under  a  single  ownership  to  one,  but  no  action 
was  taken.  In  1899  there  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  the 
^Tow"  bill  which  provided  for  a  tax  on  any  person,  firm,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  doing  mercantile  business  in  the  commonwealth 
which  maintains  more  than  three  separate,  non-contiguous  places 
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for  the  sale  of  goods.  This  tax  was  to  be  $600  tor  each  place  above 
three,  and  to  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  tax  or  license.  The 
bill  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  166  to  1  but  failed  in  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  14, 21  senators  failing  to  vote. 

About  this  time  the  Woman's  Sanitary  League  introduced  into 
city  councils  an  ordinance  forbidding  bills,  circulars,  advertise- 
ments, etc.,  to  be  placed  in  streets,  footways,  vestibules,  yards,  and 
porches,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $20  for  each  offense.  The 
ordinance  in  existence  prior  to  this  time  had  merely  forbidden  their 
being  placed  on  sidewalks  and  in  streets.  The  association  at  once 
pledged  its  support  to  this  measure.  It  was  passed  by  councils, 
but  was  persistently  violated  pending  a  decision  by  the  courts. 
When  finally  sustained  in  the  following  year  the  chain  stores  at 
once  evaded  it  by  publishing  ^^newspapers''  which  were  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance.  The  device  is  the  simple 
one  of  issuing  a  four-page  sheet,  the  first  three  pages  of  which 
contain  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  ^^news,"  while  the  fourth  is 
given  up  to  a  full  page  advertisement  of  the  company  issuing  it. 
The  chain  stores  still  employ  this  form  of  advertising. 

Opposition  to  the  chain  stores  thus  proved  futQe  and  their  value 
and  strength  were  graduaUy  recognized.  Later  when  both  the 
association  and  the  chain  stores  became  involved  in  a  contest  with 
the  jobbers  over  the  right  to  purchase  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turers, their  common  difficulty  brought  them  together.  Reference 
to  the  meeting  then  held  is  as  follows:  ^^Both  branches  of  the 
trade  realized  that  their  interests  in  many  matters  were  mutual 
and  without  doubt  the  meeting  will  result  in  great  good  to  all 
concerned." 

Another  unsuccessful  movement  was  directed  against  the  giving 
of  premiums,  especially  through  the  medium  of  the  trading  stamp. 
Oppbsition  to  premiums  was  based  on  the  principle  that  whatever  a 
grocer  puts  into  gifts  must  be  taken  from  his  profits  or  from  the 
quality  of  the  goods  sold.  An  obstacle  was  found  in  the  attitude  of 
the  manufacturers,  who  persistently  offered  premiums,  but  this  was 
of  little  importance  to  the  grocer  compared  with  his  difficulty  over 
trading  stamps.  Before  1902  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
problem,  although  in  1901  an  anti-stamp  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  state  legislature.  In  1902  the  association  began  to  appreciate 
the  seriousness  of  the  evil  and  passed  vigorous  resolutions  con- 
demning the  use  of  stamps,  pledging  all  of  its  members  not  to  use 
them  and  to  employ  all  possible  efforts  to  discourage  their  use  by 
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others.  Hostile  legislation  was  also  approved.  The  next  year  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  requiring  any  person  or 
association  issuing  stamps  to  redeem  them  on  demand  either  in 
goods  or  in  cash.  This  bill  passed  but  was  vetoed. 

The  Philadelphia  association  discussed  the  use  of  mutual  cou- 
pons to  protect  themselves  against  the  stamp  companies,  but  did 
not  adopt  them.®  They  next  decided  to  circulate  for  the  signature 
of  all  the  grocers  of  the  city  an  agreement  not  to  handle  trading 
stamps.  Also  membership  in  the  association  was  made  contingent 
on  a  refusal  to  use  stamps. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts  the  use  of  the  stamp  spread.  Siegel, 
Cooper  and  Company  of  New  York  City  were  said  to  have  in- 
creased their  cash  sales  by  26  per  cent  through  their  use.  The 
manufacturers  of  ^^Force"  adopted  an  advertising  plan  involving  a 
trading  stamp  attachmeit  that  the  retailers  alleged  practically 
compelled  them  to  become  allies  of  the  Green  Trading  Stamp. 
Competition  between  the  grocers  was  keen,  and  pressure  on  the 
association  grew  so  heavy  that  in  April,  1904,  all  the  stringent 
resolutions  against  stamps  were  rescinded  and  members  allowed 
to  use  their  own  judgment.  The  association  announced  itself  as 
still  opposeil  to  the  practice  and  at  no  time  since  have  any  very 
large  number  of  the  members  used  stamps;  but  the  fight  against 
them  was,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful. 

ft.  Of  doubtful  or  partial  iucceu. — ^In  its  attempts  to  influence 
legislation  the  association  has  been  at  times  successful,  at  other 
times  unsuccessful.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  some 
efforts  that  were  failures,  or  at  least  only  qualified  successes.  In 
other  cases  more  has  been  accomplished.  Pure  food  bills  have  been 
aided  and  numerous  bills  unfavorable  to  the  grocers  have  been 
killed.  On  the  whole,  the  activity  of  the  association  in  this  line 
seems  conmiendable. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  the  influence  of  agitation  against  the 
introduction  of  grocery  departmeits  into  the  large  department 
stores  of  the  city.  Their  value  to  department  stores  is  somewhat 
problematical  and  the  absence  of  them  in  Philadelphia  may  be 
due  to  this  rather  than  to  the  hostility  of  the  regular  grocers.  In 
1895  John  Wanamaker  withdrew  from  his  second  attempt  to 
establish  such  a  department  and  in  1902  definitely  pledged  himself 

*  These  mutual  coupons  were  at  the  thne  heing  tried  in  other  places,  §,g„ 
Erie  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Though  an  apparent  success  for 
a  titaie,  they  were  later  found  unsatisfactory. 
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not  to  reenter  the  field.  Other  stores  have  tried  the  plan,  but  at 
present  only  one  such  department  is  in  operation. 

In  St.  Loms  the  retail  grocers  accomplished  their  purpose  bj 
compelling  wholesalers  to  refuse  to  sdl  to  the  department  stores 
and  by  boycotting  the  offensive  department  stores  in  purchases  of 
all  lines  of  goods.  The  latter  method  seems  not  to  have  been  tried 
by  the  Philadelphia  association.  The  means  employed  were  four 
in  number:  (1)  promise  of  patronage  to  those  manufacturers  who 
refused  to  sell  groceries  to  department  stores  and  withdrawal  of 
patronage  from  those  who  would  not  refuse;  {ft)  securing  definite 
pledges  from  manufacturers  not  to  sdl  to  department  stores;  (S) 
keeping  manufacturers  informed  of  cuts  below  regular  retail  prices 
wherever  such  cuts  were  observed;  and  (4)  encouraging  the  sale 
of  goods  under  the  Exchange  brand — ^the  Grocers'  Exchange  being 
an  allied  organization. 

These  methods  were  employed  with  much  vigor  from  1897  to 
1902.  Numerous  manufacturers  promised  not  to  sell  to  depart- 
ment stores,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  members 
with  a  list  of  goods  handled  in  department  stores  for  their  guidance 
in  making  purchases.  That  only  one  of  these  department  store 
groceries  is  now  in  existence  in  the  city  is  for  the  reason  mentioned 
above  not  in  itself  conclusive  proof  that  these  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful. 

From  time  to  time  the  association  has  been  engaged  in  contests 
with  various  manufacturers.  Reference  has  been  made  to  failure 
of  the  fight  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Little  if  anything 
more  was  gained  in  its  conflict  with  the  National  Biscuit  Company. 
This  company  was  charged  by  the  association  with  the  following 
abuses:  (1)  compelling  the  trade  to  pay  at  merchandise  rates  in- 
stead of  tare  for  cardboard  and  excelsior  used  in  packing  crackers. 
(2)  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  chain  store  cutters,  giving  them 
prices  and  favors  denied  absolutely  to  association  members;  (S) 
insulting  and  ridiculing  the  grocer  in  advertising  its  package 
goods ;  and  (4)  neglecting  to  mark  the  weight  of  contents  on  pack- 
age goods.  The  fight  was  continued  for  several  years  with  some 
injury  to  the  trade  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  but  no 
permanent  advantages  were  gained. 

The  attempts  of  the  association  to  control  prices  have  met  with 
only  partial  success.  The  attempts  have  been  both  direct  and 
indirect — the  former  proving  a  flat  failure.    In  1889  a  sugar 
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card  giving  the  prices  at  which  members  were  to  sell  sugar  was 
issued,  but  the  results  were  disastrous.  ^^Thousands  of  dollars 
were  contributed  towards  the  expense  of  the  movement ;  men  were 
employed  to  canvass  the  trade;  the  members  volunteered  to  can- 
vass their  wards ;  the  wholesalers  brought  their  powerful  influence 
to  bear;  thousands  of  signatures  w^e  secured  and  the  price  of 
sugar  was  fixed  by  the  association."^  The  result  (as  described 
in  1901)  was  that  these  ^^card  prices  nearly  broke  up  the  associa- 
tion and  to  this  day  the  evil  influoice  of  the  attempt  is  felt."  ^ 
In  1896  another  movement  for  fixing  sugar  prices  was  started  be- 
cause of  the  low  prices  prevailing  at  the  time.  A  committee  was 
appointed  which  sought  the  aid  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company.  This  company  merely  referred  tiie  matter  to  the  whole- 
salers, and  the  committee  reported  against  making  any  attempt  to 
control  the  price.  The  obstacles  mentioned  by  the  conmiittee  in  its 
report  were  the  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  for  an 
agreement,  the  fear  of  ^'cutters,"  the  necessity  of  a  signed  agree- 
ment and  a  cash  deposit  by  every  grocer  in  Philadelphia,  the  fear 
that  wholesalers  could  be  forced  by  the  courts  to  sell  to  grocers  who 
cut  prices,  and  the  possibility  of  retailers  purchasing  sugar  outside 
the  city.  The  conunittee  concluded :  ^We  are  honest  in  our  belief 
that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  organization  to  fix  the  price 
at  which  goods  shall  be  sold  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  will  be 
disastrous." 

Another  metiiod  of  attempting  to  control  prices  directly  has 
been  that  of  requesting  members  ^^to  adhere  to  a  certain  retail  sell- 
ing price  for  a  particular  article  listed  that  week,"^^  but,  in  gen- 
eral, attempts  at  direct  price  control  have  been  abandoned. 

The  same  can  not  be  said  of  indirect  control.  For  fifteen  years 
or  more  the  association  has  been  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
manufacturers  to  fix  the  price  at  which  their  products  are  to  be 
retailed  and  to  refuse  to  sell  them  to  wholesalers  and  retailers  who 
will  not  maintain  the  prices  so  fixed.  The  manufacturers  have 
in  many  cases  been  willing  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  secure 
price  maintenance  as  an  encouragement  to  the  retailer  to  handle 
their  goods  exclusively.  At  a  meeting  on  April  12, 1897,  the  asso- 
ciation unanimously  agreed  to  request  manufacturers  to  limit 

*  Oroo^Ti'  Repiew,  July,  1896»  p.  138. 
•Ibid.,  April,  1901,  p.  48. 
•/Md.,  July,  1896,  p.  188. 
^Ibid.,  Nov.,  1910,  p.  641. 
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prices  at  which  their  goods  were  to  be  retailed.  A  number  of 
manufacturers  promptly  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  this  and  other  matters.  One  of  the  most  definite  expressions  on 
the  point  was  given  at  a  conference  of  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and 
retailers  in  New  York  City  on  April  6  and  7, 1909.  The  organiza- 
tions represented  were  The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers' 
Association,  The  National  Wholesale  Ghrocers'  Association,  and 
the  The  National  Retail  Grocers'  Association.  At  this  meeting  a 
resolution  was  passed  that  the  specialty  manufacturers  should  fix 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  that  the  prices  should  not  be  placed 
by  the  manufacturers  on  the  package.  Another  significant  resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  same  time  was  as  follows : 

Resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  we  are  opposed 
to  the  factory-to-family  plan^  because  it  is  a  trade  demoraliser  and, 
in  itself,  is  degrading; 

That  the  conferees  representing  various  interests  here  acquaint 
their  members  with  the  danger  of  this  movement  and  that  they  urge 
them  to  instruct  their  employees  to  do  what  they  can  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  the  factory-to-family  plan 
means  an  economy  to  the  family,  and  that  the  regular  channel  of 
distribution  is  from  the  retailer  to  the  consumer,  and  the  same  is  the 
most  economical  means  of  delivering  goods  to  the  consumer;  and  is 
in  that  manner  a  protection  to  the  consumer. 

Another  specific  illustration  of  the  policy  of  the  manufacturers 
on  this  point  is  found  in  the  decision  in  1909  of  the  A.  &  W.  Thum 
Company,  manufacturers  of  "Tanglefoot"  fly  paper,  to  supply 
"only  such  of  the  wholesale  trade  as  maintain  the  manufacturers^ 
fixed  selling  price."  At  about  the  same  time  The  N.  K.  Faiibank 
Company  decided  to  paste  on  each  package  of  its  product  a  sticker 
specifying  that  the  goods  were  sold  only  on  condition  that  they 
were  retailed  at  no  less  than  specified  prices,  and  declaring  both 
wholesaler  and  retailer  liable  to  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company  to 
the  amount  of  $50  for  each  breach  of  this  condition,  not  as  a 
penalty  but  as  liquidated  damages.^' 

8.  The  successful. — One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  victories 
of  the  association  was  the  one  gained  over  the  jobbers.  In  1892 
some  of  the  members  organized  a  Buyers'  Exchange.  In  1899  this 
was  purchased  by  the  association  and  its  advantages  thrown  open 
to  all  members.  It  was  capitalized  in  1908.  As  this  exchange  pur- 
chased goods  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  able  to  buy  direct  from 

^  Oroeert'  Review,  May  1909,  pp.  140,  149. 
•JWd,  March  1909,  pp.  18  and  98. 
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the  manufacturers,  the  hostility  of  the  jobbers  was  aroused  and 
they  appealed  to  the  manufacturers  to  take  the  association  from 
its  list  of  those  who  could  buy  direct  at  lowest  prices.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers  yielded  to  the  pressure,  among  them  Hie 
Natural  Food  Company,  The  Toasted  Com  Flake  Company, 
Proctor  and  Gamble,  and  The  Diamond  Match  Company.  The 
association  in  reply  adopted  resolutions  pledging  its  members  to 
'^place  no  orders  for  specialties  or  new  goods  unless  the  same  be 
billed  through  the  Retail  Grocers'  Association." 

The  manufacturers  insisted  that  this  action  was  merely  a  part 
of  their  general  policy  and  that  similar  associations  in  other  cities 
had  also  been  taken  from  their  lists.  The  association  pointed  out 
that  the  chain  stores  had  not  been  dropped.  The  jobbers  main- 
tained that  the  normal  route  was  from  manufacturer  to  jobber  to 
retailer  and  thence  to  consumer,  while  the  retailers  held  that  only 
quantity  should  determine  the  right  to  purchase  from  the  manu- 
facturer. The  association  felt  that  only  through  cooperative 
buying  had  the  independent  retailer  been  able  to  maintain  himself 
in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the  chain  store. 

The  solution  came  quickly  and  was  simple.  The  trouble  had 
been  brewing  for  years  and  had  broken  out  in  1907.  On  January 
IS,  1908,  the  association  sold  the  Buyers'  Exchange  to  the  Girard 
Grocery  Company,  a  corporation  separately  organized  to  do  a 
jdbbing  business.  This  company  is  ready  to  sell  to  all  who  wish 
to  buy  and  who  will  conform  to  its  rules  for  prompt  payment.  The 
stock  of  the  company  is  sold  only  to  members  of  the  association  and 
has  paid  6  per  cent  per  annum  since  organization  besides  regular 
annual  additions  to  surplus.  The  annual  report  for  1911  showed 
$2,049,066  as  the  total  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year. 
The  gross  profit  of  the  jobber  is  usually  estimated  at  10  per  cent. 
The  Girard  Grrocery  Company  buys  direct  from  the  manufacturer 
and  handles  goods  at  a  minimum  cost  with  no  charges  for  delivery 
and  with  no  salesmen.  In  1911  the  cost  was  S.64  per  cent.  From 
the  start  the  company  has  been  a  complete  success. 

A  review  of  these  activities  is  encouraging  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  association.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  lower  retail  prices  nor  in 
any  other  way  directly  benefit  the  consumer.  Its  problem  is  to 
determine  the  advantages  of  cooperation  among  retailers  and  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  making  that  co6i>eration  effective.  Some 
of  its  plans  have  failed  and  others  have  succeeded. 
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The  history  of  this  association  is  suggestive  of  what  such  organ- 
izations are  able  to  do.  Some  of  its  problems  have  been  peculiar, 
but  on  the  whole  they  are  typical.  Cooperation  among  retailers 
will  succeed  only  within  certain  limits.  In  the  first  place,  every 
movement  must  take  into  account  the  welfare  of  both  the  grocer 
and  the  public.  The  average  purchaser  gains,  or  imagines  he 
does,  from  the  chain  store,  from  the  department  store  grocery, 
and  from  the  trading  stamp.  So  long  as  the  public  maintains  this 
attitude,  the  association  can  not  hope  to  offer  successful  opposition 
to  their  existence.  The  same  is  true  of  any  attempt  to  control 
prices.  Evto  if  there  were  no  legal  objections,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
grocers  could  carry  out  a  policy  of  price  control  in  the  face  of 
public  opposition.  Grocers  are  too  numerous  and  only  ten  per 
cent  of  those  in  Philadelphia  are  members  of  the  Retail  Grocers' 
Association.  Public  opinion  would  be  so  strong  as  to  prevent 
effective  control  under  such  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  things  the  association  is 
unable  to  do  because  of  the  nature  of  its  membership.  An  em- 
ployment agency  is  not  in  frequent  enough  demand  by  the  average 
grocer  to  make  its  maintenance  profitable.  A  collection  depart- 
ment or  a  credit  department  seems  to  make  too  heavy  a  demand 
on  the  grocer.  He  is  unwilling  to  admit  his  poor  judgment  and 
reveal  to  the  association  his  bad  debts  or  to  insist  that  his  cus- 
tomers sl^ow  evidence  of  their  ability  to  settle  for  goods  purchased. 

The  real  success  of  the  association  has  been  in  two  lines.  The 
first  is  its  ability  to  hold  together  a  somewhat  diverse  membership 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  This  has  been  done  by  concentra- 
ting in  the  association  as  many  as  possible  of  the  interests  of  each 
member.  The  second  has  been  in  its  cooperative  buying.  This  in 
no  way  injures  the  public,  but  to  some  extent,  doubtless,  makes 
possible  the  offering  of  better  bargains  at  retail.  The  manufac- 
turer is  not  harmed,  because  he  is  not  dealing  with  small  irrespon- 
sible retailers  but  with  an  organization  of  large  capital  under 
eificient  management.  The  only  person  injured  has  been  the 
jobber  and  his  opposition  has  been  ineffective. 


E.  M.  Patteeson. 


Vnifoerrity  of  Pennsylvania. 


COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES  AND  THE  EXPANSION  OF 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  economic  transfonnatioii  which  the  United  States  has 
undergone  within  the  last  half  century  has  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground the  question  how  to  accelerate  the  expansion  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  The  reason  why  this  question  was,  until  recently, 
of  comparatively  minor  importance  is  that  problems  of  internal 
developmait  occupied  the  public  mind  largely  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  external  development.  The  last  half  century,  however, 
has  been  marked  by  material  progress  in  the  United  States  which 
is  unparalleled  by  that  of  any  other  country  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Grermany.  A  few  comparative  figures  will  serve  to 
impress  the  true  significance  of  this  statement.  In  1870,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  scarcely  thirty-nine  millions ; 
and  our  combined  exports  and  imports  were  valued  at  less  than 
$829,000,000.  Today,  however,  the  population  is  almost  three 
times  that  of  1870.  The  foreign  trade  has  expanded  at  such  an 
unprecedented  rate  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1918) 
it  was  valued  at  $4,279,000,000  and  the  exports  alone  amounted  to 
$2,466,000,000 — over  six  times  their  value  in  1870. 

During  the  very  time  that  our  foreign  commerce  has  been  ex- 
periencing this  phenomenal  growth,  the  export  trade  has  been  un- 
dergoing a  transformation  of  far-reaching  significance.  A  few 
decades  ago,  agricultural  and  other  raw  products  formed,  by  far, 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  foreign  shipments,  but  within  recent 
years  they  have  been  relatively  on  the  decrease.  As  late  as  1880, 
agricultural  products  embraced  84  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
exports.  By  1906,  however,  the  figure  had  fallen  to  66  per  cent, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  suffered  a  further  relative  decrease.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  manufactured  and  semi-manufac- 
tured goods  in  the  export  trade  has,  within  the  same  period,  ex- 
perienced a  remarkable  growth.  In  1880,  they  formed  but  16 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  shipments,  whereas,  at  the 
present  day,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  all  the  exports  are 
manufactured  goods,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  figure  will 
continue  to  increase  for  some  time  to  come.  Moreover,  by  ^tering 
a  little  further  into  details,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  1918,  our 
exports  of  domestic  manufactures,  including  manufactures  ready 
for  consumption,  for  further  use  in  manufacturing,  «nd  food-stuffs 
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partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  totalled  $195069000,000  or  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  our  entire  domestic  exports.  And  of  this 
enormous  figure  about  50  per  cent  was  for  the  sale  of  manufactured 
goods  of  the  first  two  classes  mentioned  above. 

So  far  as  the  exporter  is  concerned,  the  significance  of  such  a 
striking  transformation  in  our  export  trade  is  not  far  to  seek.  As 
long  as  agricultural  and  other  raw  products  made  up  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  exports,  a  ready  market  was  available,  because 
foreign  nations,  especially  the  European  countries,  had  a  steady 
demand  for  such  staple  commodities.  In  a  word,  competition  of 
other  nations,  where  it  actually  existed,  was  comparatively  easy 
to  meet.  Private  initiative  was  equal  to  the  task  of  selling  such 
goods  at  a  fair  profit,  so  that  the  export  trade  could,  in  a  large 
measure,  look  out  for  itself.  But,  now  that  manufactured  goods 
have  come  to  figure  so  prominently  in  foreign  shipments,  our 
competition  with  rival  nations  has  taken  on  a  new  form.  Our 
merchants  are  confronted  with  the  not  easy  problem  of  selling 
manufactured  goods  in  competition  with  such  eminently  success- 
ful traders  as,  for  example,  the  British  and  the  Germans.  For 
many  years,  these  nations  have  been  cultivating  foreign  markets 
for  manufactured  goods  with  the  result  that  their  export  trade  is 
now  skilfuUy  organized.  They  have  combined  private  initiative, 
the  work  of  commercial  organizations,  and  governmental  activity 
in  a  conscious  effort  to  make  it  possible  to  defy  all  comers  in  the 
international  warfare  for  the  control  of  foreign  markets.  Their 
relatively  long  experience  as  foreign  traders  in  manufactured  goods 
has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  evolve  methods,  adapted  to  each 
particular  market,  which  are  almost  entirely  unpracticed  by  many 
of  our  merchants.  Consequentiy,  it  is  now  no  easy  matter  for 
the  American  business  concern  to  compete  in  many  foreign  markets 
with  any  large  measure  of  success.  At  any  rate,  in  the  attempt 
to  sell  manufactured  goods  it  is  now  confronted  with  a  real  and 
vital  problon.  There  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that,  within  the 
last  few  years,  several  movements  have  been  inaugurated  and  are 
now  in  progress  whose  common  purpose  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  foreign  trade  expansion.  A  recent  movement— one 
which  has  been  accomplished  only  after  a  great  deal  of  deliberation 
and  effort — ^was  the  creation  last  July,  following  the  precedent 
of  European  governments,  of  a  corps  of  commercial  attaches  within 
the  federal  Department  of  Commerce.  The  appointment  of  these 
officials  ^^marks  a  new  and  important  departure  by  the  United 
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States  government  in  promoting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  nation.*' 
The  outbreak  of  the  disastrous  European  war,  and  the  prospect 
of  its  continuance  for  several  months  longer,  have  caused  a  tre- 
mendous disruption  of  the  world's  commerce.  In  the  readjustment 
of  trade  which  is  to  follow,  the  business  interests  of  this  country 
have  scented  what  they  believe  to  be  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
reaching  out  and  possessing  themselves  of  new  markets  which, 
under  dissimilar  conditions,  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  occupy. 
Consequently,  the  movement  for  foreign  trade  promotion  has  now 
unexpectedly  received  a  new  impetus.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
mean  significance  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  already  has 
made  several  appointments  to  the  offices  in  the  newly-created  trade 
promotion  service,  and  that  four  of  the  ten  attaches  are  assigned 
to  South  America — a  field  where  the  opportunity  for  trade 
development  is  believed  to  be  especially  promising  to  our  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  as  a  result,  in  part  at  least,  of  somewhat 
extraordinary  conditions  resulting  from  the  European  war. 

For  many  years  past,  the  federal  government  has,  in  various 
ways,  been  aiding  in  the  work  of  developing  our  foreign  com- 
merce, notably,  however,  through  the  consular  service  of  the  State 
Department.  Since  the  reforms  of  1906,  the  personnel  of  the 
service  has  so  greatly  improved  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  now  recognize  in  the  consular  service  a  powerful  ally  in 
foreign  trade  extension.  But  the  duties  of  the  consul  are  so 
varied  that,  in  many  cases,  only  a  small  fraction  of  his  time  may 
be  given  to  matters  pertaining  to  commerce.  He  is,  in  a  sense, 
the  foreign  representative  of  practically  every  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demands  made  upon  him, 
from  time  to  time,  by  private  citizens.  At  seaports,  he  is  required 
to  inspect  the  manifests  of  vessels  clearing  for  the  United  States, 
to  see  that  the  tariff  laws  are  complied  with.  He  enforces 
quarantine  regulations,  thus  safe-guarding  the  health  of  our 
people.  He  must  investigate  the  causes  of  shipwrecks,  and  take 
over  the  property  of  stranded  vessels.  He  must  answer  all  sorts 
of  inquiries  concerning  his  district  relating  to  shipping,  com- 
merce, and  industry.  He  is  responsible  for  the  settlement  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  countrymen;  and,  at  times,  he  is  called  upon 
to  assume  the  office  of  a  judge.  In  a  word,  his  activities  arc 
manifold,  and  beyond  the  necessity  of  listing  here.  To  any  one 
who  will  give  the  matter  a  moment's  thought,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  it  is  aitirely  impracticably  for  opr  consuls  to  give  that  con- 
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tinuous  and  painstaking  attention  to  trade  investigations  which  is 
necessary  to  be  given  in  order  that  pace  may  be  kept  with  the 
commercial  competition  of  aggressive  foreign  nations. 

It  was  a  recognition  of  this  fact  which  prompted  the  appoint- 
ment, in  I9O69  of  a  corps  of  traveling  field  representatives,  known 
as  "commercial  agents,*'  attached,  under  the  present  organization, 
to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  At  that  time,  however,  the  question  of  having 
a  number  of  commercial  attaches  incorporated  into  the  diplomatic 
service  was  under  serious  consideration.  In  1904,  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials  of  the  United  States  were  asked,  in  an  official 
letter,  to  express  their  views  on  this  matter.  Although  most  of 
the  replies  were  favorable,  certain  objections  were  raised  which 
need  not  be  entered  into  here.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was 
that,  for  the  time  being,  the  plan  of  a  commercial  attache  service 
was  shelved,  and,  as  already  indicated,  a  number  of  so-called  com- 
mercial agents  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 

In  no  sense  has  their  work  been  a  duplication  of  that  of  the 
consul.  The  commercial  agent  is  employed  in  collecting  detailed 
and  useful  information  upon  the  one  subject  in  wl^ich  he  is  an 
expert.  He  is  selected  because  he  is  a  man  of  broad  practical 
experience  and  an  expert  in  that  particular  line  of  American 
industry  for  which  he  is  to  study  marketing  conditions  abroad. 
Instead  of  being  accredited  to  a  particular  country  or  stationed 
permanently  in  a  definite  locality,  he  is  sent  out  by  his  depart- 
ment as  occasion  or  opportunity  may  offer;  and  he  is  continually 
changing  his  scene  of  operations  with  an  eye  single  to  one  interest, 
instead  of  attempting  to  make  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity. 

This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  considering  briefly  the  work  of 
the  seven  commercial  agents  who  were  on  duty  a  year  ago.  One 
was  in  India  making  a  study  of  the  trade  resources  of  that  coim- 
try  with  a  view  to  preparing  a  handbook  on  India.  Another  was 
in  Grermany  collecting  information  for  a  report  on  by-products  of 
the  coke  oven.  Another  was  in  the  Orient  studying  the  conditions 
of  our  trade  in  textiles  with  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  and  with 
instructions  to  follow  up  his  investigations,  along  similar  lines, 
in  England.  Still  another  was  in  the  Orient  investigating  markets 
for  American  canned  goods,  and  was  under  orders  to  continue  his 
studies  later  in  Europe.  A  fifth  agent  was  in  Africa  looking  into 
ihe  question  of  markets  for  cotton  goods.  South  America  was  the 
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scene  of  operations  of  a  sixth  agent  wbo  was  preparing  a  report 
upon  markets  for  drugs,  chemicals,  dental  supplies,  surgical  in- 
struments, etc.  And,  by  special  arrangement,  the  seventh  com- 
mercial agent  was  located  temporarily  in  Washington,  preparing 
a  handbook  on  the  trade  of  South  America.  It  should  be  said 
in  passing  that  these  reports  are  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  are  widely  circulated. 

It  is  pretty  generally  recognized  that  these  officials  have  per- 
formed a  very  valuable  fimction  in  American  business  during  the 
ten  years  of  their  activities.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  com- 
mercial agent  service  of  our  government  is  but  slightly  developed 
as  compared  with  the  extent  to  which  our  Euroi>ean  commercial 
rivals  have  availed  themselves  respectively  of  the  services  of 
similar  officials  in  the  promotion  of  their  foreign  trade.  This  is 
an  important  reason  why  so  many  business  men  and  others  are 
in  favor  of  increasing  our  available  force  of  commercial  agents, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  addition  of  the  commercial  attach^ 
service  to  our  governmental  trade-promoting  machinery. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  Secretary  Redfield  more  than  to  any  one 
else  that  credit  should  be  given  for  bringing  into  actual  exist^ce 
our  commercial  attach^  service.  Early  in  1918,  his  plans  for 
broadening  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce were  first  made  public  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Cotton 
Textile  Manufacturers  Association.  About  the  same  time,  while 
being  interviewed  by  the  editor  of  The  NationU  Business^  he  out- 
lined a  similar  program,  and  showed  what  might  be  done  by  tiie 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  headship  of  which  he  had  but  re- 
cently assumed,  to  increase  its  usefulness  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  country.  In  discussing,  in  tiiis  connection,  the  possibilities 
of  the  commercial  attach^  service,  he  pointed  out  that  it  would 
stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  commerce  as  the  military  and 
naval  attach^  service  does  to  military  and  naval  affairs. 

The  general  plan  received  at  once  tiie  hearty  endorsement  of 
the  press  and  the  business  men's  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  through  its  special  committee  on  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  already  was  carrying  on  a  careful  study  of  tiie  ways 
and  means  of  making  the  department  of  greater  service  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  federal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has,  from  its  very  beginning,  been  in  dose 
touch  with  the  Department  of  Commerce.    It  was  understood 
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that  Secretary  Redfield  was  much  interested  in  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Conmierce;  consequently,  the  special  com- 
mittee concentrated  its  study  upon  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
this  particular  bureau.  Conferences  were  held  between  the  eleven 
members  of  the  special  committee  and  Secretary  Redfield  on  June 
9S  and  September  28, 1918,  with  the  result  that  the  committee  was 
able  to  report  to  the  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  of  America  a  plan  of  extension  which  was  es- 
sentially in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  Secretary  Redfield. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  this  report,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  following  were  the  chief  recommendations. 
A  corps  of  commercial  attach^  should  be  created  within  the  De- 
partment of  Conmierce  and  accredited  to  American  legations ;  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in  the  commercial  attach^  service 
should  be  under  civil  service  law;  the  force  of  commercial  agents 
should  not  only  be  retained  but  it  should  be  materially  increased ; 
one  such  agent  should  be  assigned  regularly  to  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  several  should  be  appointed  to  bring  up 
to  date  such  information  bearing  upon  South  America  as  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  to  avoid 
friction  and  delay,  there  should  be  appointed  a  ^^clearing  commit- 
tee," which  would  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  examine,  immediately  upon  arrival,  reports  from 
foreign  representatives  of  our  government,  and  to  separate  diplo- 
matic from  consular  information ;  there  should  be  an  increased  ap- 
propriation for  the  consular  service  sufficient  to  enable,  when  neces- 
sary, the  cabling  to  Washington  of  important  business  informa- 
tion ;  the  department  also  should  keep  in  its  employ  an  adequate 
corps  of  translators,  so  that  the  substance  of  documents  written 
in  foreign  languages  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  American 
exporters  and  other  interested  parties,  in  an  intelligent  form 
and  without  delay. 

It  should  now  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  to 
act  as  a  national  clearing  house  for  business  opinion.  The  means 
which  it  has  devised  for  testing  the  business  sentiment  of  the 
country  upon  important  matters  which  would  be  affected  by  legis- 
lation is  the  referendum  vote.  Here,  then,  was  to  be  found  the 
necessary  machinery  for  ascertaining  the  feeling  of  the  constituent 
commercial  organizations  throughout  the  country  upon  the  general 
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plan  of  reorganization  of  Secretary  Redfield  as  reflected  in  the 
reccHmnendations  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Conmierce.  Accordingly,  a  referendum  was  taken  and  the 
results  announced  late  in  December,  191S.  There  was  almost  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  reconmiendations,  for  out  of 
6*7  votes  cast  6*4  were  recorded  in  the  affirmative.  Here  was 
conclusive  evidence  for  Secretary  Redfield  and  other  interested 
parties  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  as  represented  in 
the  Federal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  above-mentioned  plan  for  broadening  the  scope  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conmierce,  and  were  enthusiastic  for  the  appointment 
of  conmiercial  attaches,  as  an  advanced  step  in  American  foreign 
trade  promotion. 

Accordingly,  in  his  first  annual  report  as  head  of  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Secretary  Redfield  recommended  that  Congress 
appropriate  for  the  year  1915  the  sum  of  $150,000  to  carry  out 
the  plan  for  a  commercial  attach^  service;  and  on  July  16,  1914, 
the  sum  of  $100,000  was  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  More  specif- 
ically, it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  created 

conmiercial  attach6s^  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce^ 
after  examination  to  be  held  under  his  direction  to  determine  their 
competency^  and  to  be  accredited  through  the  State  Department^  whose 
duties  shall  be  to  investigate  and  report  upon  such  conditions  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  and  trade  of  foreign  countries  as  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Such  commercial  attaches  shall 
serve  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  shall  report 
directly  to  him. 

A  plan  of  examination  was  soon  arranged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  a  basis  of  harmonious  cooperation  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It  was  provided  that  there  should  be  both 
a  written  and  an  oral  examination,  each  counting  equally.  The 
written  test  called  for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  short  theses  on 
various  subjects  bearing  directly  upon  the  work  which  a  commercial 
attach^  would  be  called  upon  to  undertake.  Among  these  topics 
were  the  following:  special  difficulties  in  export  trade;  methods  of 
promoting  export  trade;  manufacturing  and  banking  conditions 
in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  export  trade.  Also,  the  can- 
didate was  required  to  write  a  thesis  of  -600  words  in  French, 
Grerman,  or  Spanish  on  some  topic  intimately  related  to  business 
affairs.  Those  who  succeeded  in  passing  this  examination  with  a 
mark  above  70  per  cent,  and  whose  credentials  showed  that  their 
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education  and  business  experience  would  justify  further  considera- 
tion by  the  examiners,  were  requested  to  present  themselves  before 
a  board  composed  of  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Conmierce,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  State 
Department.  This  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  test  of 
ability  to  speak  fluently  one  of  the  prescribed  foreign  languages, 
and  of  making  a  careful  estimate  of  personality  and  other  qualifica- 
tions which  an  appointee  to  the  commercial  attach^  service  should 
possess. 

In  less  than  three  months  after  Congress  had  provided  the 
necessary  legislation,  seven  commercial  attaches,  having  fulfilled 
the  requirements  according  to  the  method  of  selection  indicated, 
were  appointed ;  and  before  the  end  of  October,  1914,  the  announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  filling  of  two  additional  posts.  The  tenth 
appointment  was  made  about  two  months  later.  That  the  ser- 
vice is  not  politics"  at  its  inception,  but  that  men  of  excellent 
qualifications  have  been  chosen  for  their  respective  positions,  is 
attested  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  list  of  appointments. 

For  the  important  position  of  conmiercial  attach^  at  London, 
there  was  called  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Since  1884,  this  official  has  had  wide  experience  in 
the  government  service.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  since  1909,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  aspect  of  trade  promotion  as  carried  on  both  by  commercial 
organizations  and  the  federal  government.  At  Paris,  the  represen- 
tative is  a  man  who  has  carried  on  graduate  study  in  economics 
and  political  science  at  some  of  the  European  universities,  has 
taught  subjects  within  the  same  fields  in  American  universities,  and 
has  been  an  expert  investigator  in  Europe  for  our  government  on 
various  questions  pertaining  to  labor  conditions,  wages,  and  cost 
of  production.  The  appointee  at  Berlin  is  a  mechanical  engineer 
who  has  been  engaged  in  various  lines  of  work  including  mill  design- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  of  cottonseed  pro- 
ducts. He,  too,  previously  has  been  employed  by  the  federal 
government,  having  recently  carried  on  a  special  investigation  in 
Europe  for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  post  at  Peking 
has  been  filled  by  transferring  to  it  the  consul-general  at  Hankow. 
T%is  official  has  been  in  the  consular  service  since  190«,  for  many 
years  "has  done  admirable  work  in  trade  promotion,"  is  widely 
acquainted  with  leading  Chinese  citizens,  and  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  Chinese  language.    The  position  at  Petrograd 
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also  has  been  filled  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  a  member  of  the  con- 
sular service  who  has  been  located  at  Bombay.  Before  entering 
the  service  in  1907,  however,  he  had  received  a  valuable  training  in 
newspaper  work,  having  been  ccmnected  with  the  Chicago  Tribune^ 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  the  Financial  Times  of  London. 
At  Melbourne,  Australia,  the  appointee  is  a  man  who  has  traveled 
extensively,  and  who  has  had  a  wide  business  experience.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  export  trade  since  1892. 

In  the  South  American  field,  four  assignments  have  been  made. 
This  was  in  conformity  with  the  plans  of  Secretary  Redfield  and 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  referred  to  above. 
At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  our  commercial  attach^  is  a  man  who  has  had  a 
broad  training  in  the  general  field  of  economics  and  in  the  special 
field  of  commerce  at  leading  American  and  Grerman  universities.  He 
has  been  a  successful  teacher  and  administrator,  has  traveled  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  woiid,  and  has  made  a  valuable  study  on 
trade  conditions  in  Brazil,  as  special  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  He  has  written  on  commercial  affairs,  and  recently  has 
published  a  volume  on  The  Panama  Canal  and  International  Trade 
Competition.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  the  appointee  is  a  man  of  wide 
experience  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  commercial  development  of 
South  America,  and  is  the  author  of  The  South  Americas.  Since 
1908,  he  has  been  an  official  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  and 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Latin- American  countries,  with  whose 
languages  he  is  thoroughly  conversant.  The  position  at  Lima  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  man  who,  ^ince  1904,  has  been 
engaged  successively  in  railroad  transportation,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Philippine  Constabulary,  and  as  foreign  sales  representative  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  East  Indies.  The  fourth  ap- 
pointee to  a  South  American  post,  viz.,  Santiago,  previously  had 
been  engaged  as  an  engineer  in  railway  construction  and  other 
projects  in  the  United  States  and  Latin-American  countries,  and 
while  so  engaged  was  a  careful  student  of  commercial  affairs.^ 

Although  the  efforts  of  the  commercial  agent,  the  commercial 
attach^,  and  the  consul  are  directed  more  or  less  toward  a  common 
end,  there  is,  of  necessity,  no  duplication  of  work.    As  already 

*The  names  of  the  ten  commercial  attaches,  corresponding  to  the  above 
account  of  appointments  to  office,  are  as  foUows:  A.  H.  Baldwin,  C.  W.  A. 
Vedit*,  E.  W.  Thompson,  J.  H.  Arnold,  H.  D.  Baker,  W.  C.  Downs,  Lincoln 
Hutchinson,  Albert  Hale,  A.  I.  Harrington,  and  V.  L.  Havens. 
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pointed  out  in  another  connection,  the  duties  of  the  consul  are  so 
varied  and  manifold  that  only  a  part  of  his  time  may  be  devoted  to 
commercial  affairs.  After  all,  his  true  function  lies  not  in  the 
direction  of  rendering  direct  aid  to  his  countrymen  in  gaining  for- 
eign markets,  but  rather  in  the  direction  of  giving  assistance  to 
the  special  representatives  of  American  export  houses  who  have 
been  sent  abroad  to  solicit  orders.  Moreover,  he  is  capable  of 
rendering  further  aid  in  an  indirect  and  more  or  less  intangible 
^AJf  by  seeing  to  it  that  there  exists  a  spirit  of  good  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  his  district  toward  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  work  of  the  consul  and 
the  commercial  agent  is  apparent.  In  a  word,  the  activity  of  the 
latter  is  expressly  designed  to  supplement  that  of  the  consul,  and 
it  is  notably  intensive.  The  commercial  agent  is  a  specialist  in  a 
narrow  field,  despatched  temporarily  to  one  district  and  then  to 
another  as  necessity  demands.  The  commercial  attach^,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeks  to  supplement  those  investigations  of  the  bonsul 
which  of  necessity  are  local  by  researches  which  are  general;  and, 
instead  of  being  a  representative  of  a  special  industry  as  is  the 
commercial  agent,  he  would  seek  to  assemble  information  to  the 
end  of  serving  alike  every  American  business  interest. 

The  true  function  of  the  commercial  attach^  in  our  present-day 
business  life  has  been  presented  by  Secretary  Redfield,  as  reported 
in  an  article  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  in  The  Nation*s  Bueiness,  with  remarkable  clearness  as 
follows : 

What  is  essentially  required  of  the  commercial  attach^  is  initiative, 
combined  with  practical  imagination.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to 
learn,  even  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  all  that  is  now  done  in  the 
conunerdal  field  in  his  district  and  report  fully  thereon.  .  This  is  but 
the  beginning  of  his  service.  It  remains  to  build  upon  this  foundation 
the  affirmative  structure  of  our  commerce.  He  should  have  vision  to 
see  what  is  not  done,  to  determine  what  is  needed,  and  point  out  the 
way  to  get  it.  He  should  discern  the  articles  not  now  made  or  sold 
in  his  territory  for  which  a  market  would  exist  if  these  articles  were 
properly  made  or  well  designed.  •  .  .  He  should  advise  how  articles 
now  sold  are  at  fault,  and  how  we  may  improve  upon  them.  In  brief, 
he  should  advise  how  we  can  better  do  what  is  already  done  either  by 
ourselves  or  by  others,  and  how  we  can  do  that  which  is  not  now  done 
at  all  either  by  ourselves  or  by  our  competitors.  .  .  .  The  attach^ 
should  be  alert  to  find  out  the  weak  spots  in  our  competitors'  commer- 
cial armor,  and  to  advise  how  our  business  men  may  get  a  thrust 
therein.   He  is  to  do  creative  and  not  imitative  work.   .  .  .  He  should 
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deal  with  all  phases  of  commerce  and  industry:  methods  and  manners 
and  terms;  quality  and  quantity  and  design;  colors  and  trademarks; 
packing  and  postage^  and  every  significant  detail  which  may  affect  our 
commerce. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  time  alone  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  actual  benefit  of  commercial  attach^ 
to  American  foreign  trading  interests.  There  is  reascm  for  believing, 
however,  that  the  service  rendered  will  be  of  inestimable  value.  In 
any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  to  make  of  the  commercial  attache  service  an 
important  trade-promoting  agency.  The  combined  efforts  of  com- 
mercial attaches,  commercial  agents,  diplomats,  and  consuls 
should,  in  time,  afford  the  export  trading  interests  of  the  country 
about  all  the  assistance  that  it  is  the  legitimate  function  of  our 
government  to  render.* 


Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Vmoeviity. 


*For  data  contained  in  this  essay,  the  writer  has  drawn  upon  numeroas 
sources.  Especially  is  he  inddi>ted  to  the  yarious  publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  of  tlie  Cliamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  also  to  tlie  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce for  information  furnished  by  letter. 
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AUTOMATIC  KEGULATION  OV  MONOPOLY  BY 
COMPETITIVE  INVESTMENT 


One  of  the  two  most  prominent  methods  of  dealing  with  mon- 
opoly is  to  break  it  up  into  smaller  units  which  are  then  supposed 
to  compete  among  themselves  in  the  sale  of  their  products,  resulting 
in  such  reduction  of  the  price  of  these  products  as  will  correspond 
with  the  cost  of  their  investment.  The  other  method  is  to  fix  a  legal 
price  at  which  a  monopoly  shall  sell  its  products  so  that  the  con- 
sumer shall  be  required  to  pay  only  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
capital  actually  used  in  the  business.  Each  of  these  methods  is 
arbitrary  in  its  action.  Another  plan  is  here  presented,  by 
which  the  required  results  may  be  achieved  by  virtually  automatic 
action  through  the  systematic  application  of  well-known  economic 
principles. 

By  means  of  a  regulation  which  utilizes  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  govern  the  somewhat  irregular  and  uncertain  action  of 
exchange  under  competitive  conditions,  competition  may  be  re- 
stored in  a  much  more  desirable  form  than  hitherto  and  without 
destroying  monopoly.  This  method  I  call  regulation  of  monopoly 
by  competitive  investment. 

Competitive  investment,  which  is  the  underlying  method  of  com- 
petitive monopoly,  is  built  upon  several  important  relations  that 
exist  between  prices,  profits,  and  security  values.  As  a  basis  for 
price  fixing  it  is  assumed  that  the  profits  that  can  be  realized  by  a 
monopoly  depend  directly  upon  the  prices  that  can  be  secured 
for  the  product,  and  that  the  value  of  the  securities  which  repre- 
sent the  ownership  of  the  monopoly  depends  in  the  long  run  di- 
rectly upon  these  profits  in  the  same  manner  that  the  value  of  land 
depends  upon  the  rent  that  it  will  yield.  The  normal  competitive 
cost  of  the  capital  invested  in  an  enterprise  is  assumed  to  be 
measured  by  the  yield  that  must  be  offered  or  expected  in  order 
to  induce  the  public  to  risk  the  investment  of  its  money  in  such  an 
enterprise;  and  the  amount  of  this  required  yield  or  rate  of 
profit  on  investment  is  assumed  to  be  indicated  by  the  relation 
between  the  actual  dividends  received  in  the  present  and  expected 
in  the  future  and  the  actual  prices  paid  for  the  securities  in  the 
market. 

But  if  this  indicated  required  rate  of  profit  or  yield  of  securities 
were  then  applied  to  the  market  value  of  the  securities  in  estimat- 
ing the  required  dividend  on  investment,  the  process  would  only 
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work  in  a  circle  and  operate  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  inter- 
action between  security  values  and  prices  and  earnings  under  condi- 
tions of  monopoly.  So  it  must  be  applied  to  a  fixed  value  of  the 
investment  represented  by  the  securities,  this  value  being  estab- 
lished once  for  aU  by  the  money  actually  sacrificed  in  building  up 
the  business  or  by  appraisal  or  otherwise.  The  practical  operation 
of  this  provision  would  be  that  the  market  value  of  the  securities 
could  never  depart  greatly  from  the  established  value  of  the 
investment  which  the  securities  represented.  The  earnings,  how- 
ever, would  vary  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  market,  so  that 
the  price  of  the  product  would  be  determined  at  aU  times  by  the 
average  rate  of  profit  at  which  the  public  was  willing  to  risk  its 
money  in  the  enterprise.  Then,  although  an  organization  might 
constitute  a  complete  monopoly,  the  price  of  its  product  would  be 
really  determined  by  competition  of  a  much  wider  scope  than  could 
ever  possibly  exist  in  the  competitive  sale  of  its  product.  The 
rate  of  profit,  and  therefore  the  price,  would  be  set  by  those  who 
were  willing  to  accept  the  least  return  on  their  investment  in 
competition  with  every  one  who  had  money  to  invest  in  the  business, 
instead  of  being  fixed  by  those  only  who  had  an  operating  plant  and 
other  facilities  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  commodity  or 
who  could  purchase  such  a  plant  on  equal  terms  and  operate  it 
without  oversupplying  the  market.^ 

According  to  the  Supreme  Court,  a  corporation  is  entitled  to 
a  ^^fair  return  on  a  fair  value  of  its  investment."  Under  the  method 
of  competitive  investment  the  corporation  virtually  fixes  the  rate 
of  return  on  its  own  securities  by  setting  the  price  at  which  they 
are  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market  in  competition  with  the  re- 
turn at  which  the  public  is  willing  to  furnish  capital.  And,  instead 
of  being  established  arbitrarily  to  correspond  with  supposed 
market  conditions,  the  rate  of  return  to  be  allowed  in  fixing  prices 
is  taken  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  estimated  normal  allowance  for 
dividends  expected  in  the  future  to  the  actual  average  market 
value  of  the  securities  during  the  preceding  year.  It  may  be 
shown  that  the  operation  of  the  method  is  such  that  the  normal 
dividends  actually  received  in  the  future  will  closely  approximate 
this  estimated  normal  allowance.    However,  this  normal  allowance 

*  Space  will  not  pennit  an  extended  mathematical  description  which  shows 
exactly  how  this  method  would  work  out  in  detail  so  only  the  most  important 
requirements  can  be  indicated.  However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit,  to  any 
reader  who  may  be  interested,  the  detailed  method  which  I  have  to  suggest. 
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for  dividends  does  not  include  gains  resulting  from  reduced  cost 
of  production  due  to  economy  and  efficiency,  nor  losses  proceeding 
from  neglect  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  production. 

In  order  to  prevent  abnormal  security  values  and,  finally,  ab- 
normal prices  from  being  caused  by  manipulation  of  the  market, 
the  security  values  used  for  computing  the  yearly  average  must 
be  the  lowest  daily  offering  at  which  no  sale  was  made.  Then  if 
the  security-holders  placed  too  high  a  value  on  their  holdings  so 
that  no  securities  were  sold,  a  low  acceptable  rate  of  return  would 
be  indicated,  and  this  applied  to  the  appraised  value  of  the  invest- 
ment would  establish  a  smaller  allowance  for  dividends,  and  there- 
fore a  lower  price  for  the  products  or  services  of  the  corporation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  security-holder  tried  to  get  an  ex- 
cessive allowance  for  dividends  by  offering  his  holdings  at  too  low 
a  value  he  would  risk  the  loss  of  some  of  his  holdings  by  the 
acceptance  of  his  offering,  and  in  that  case  his  low  offer  would  not 
be  counted  after  all.  The  average  rate  of  return  acceptable  to  the 
security-holder  and  the  public  being  computed,  it  would  then  be 
applied  to  the  appraised  value  of  the  investment  to  show  how  much 
should  be  added  to  operating  costs  for  dividends  in  fixing  the  price 
for  products  or  services. 

But  the  gravest  problem  of  economic  engineering,  perhaps,  is  to 
**«ecure  that  increase  in  eccmomy  and  efficiency  in  production  with- 
out which  our  multiplying  millions  dare  not  face  the  future.''  So 
the  acid  test  of  all  proposed  economic  methods  should  show  whether 
the  incentive  toward  economy  and  efficiency  is  strengthened  or 
weakened.  Under  competition  or  monopoly  this  supremely  impor- 
tant condition  is  met  in  an  uncertain  and  irregular  manner.  Under 
competition  the  hard-earned  rewards  of  efficiency  are  likely  to  be 
lost  as  soon  as  a  competitor  learns  the  secret  of  the  proposed  pro- 
cesses or  methods  of  management.  On  the  other  hand,  when  these 
improvements  are  protected  by  monopoly  they  are  usually  capital- 
ized so  that  perpetual  incomes  are  created  for  those  who  never 
earned  them,  and  consumers  are  thus  prevented  from  ever  sharing 
in  such  improvements  in  the  arts.  And,  finally,  monopoly  creates  a 
condition  under  which  attention  to  speculation  and  manipulation 
of  securities  pays  the  management  of  the  corporation  so  much 
better  that  scant  attention  is  given  to  economy  and  efficiency. 

Under  competitive  monopoly,  however,  manipulation  of  securi- 
ties would  be  futile,  but  security-holders  would  be  protected  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  all  the  gains  due  to  individual  initiative  and  economy 
and  efficiency  in  production  for  a  definite  term  of  years  just  as  if 
they  were  awarded  a  patent  right.  This  is  done  by  taking  the  unit 
cost  of  operation  to  be  used  in  price  fixing  as  an  average  over  a 
preceding  term  of  years.  Thus,  averaging  the  unit  cost  over  nine 
years  is  equivalent  to  allowing  the  security-holders  a  perfect  mon- 
opoly of  the  total  gain  from  all  improvements  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  But  even  if  such  a  monopoly  were  allowed  for  a  much  longer 
term,  all  unearned  gains  from  the  monopoly  of  natural  resources 
would  still  be  inhibited  and  the  consumer  would  be  infinitely  better 
off  than  if  the  improvements  in  the  arts  were  capitalized  in  per- 
petuity. Moreover,  if  the  unearned  gains  from  the  monopoly  of 
natural  resources  were  cut  off,  perhaps  more  attention  would  be 
paid  to  securing  the  liberal  rewards  flowing  from  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  production. 

Under  complete  competition,  increased  earnings  due  to  economy 
in  production  could  not  cause  a  permanent  increase  in  security 
values,  because  such  values  would  always  be  limited  by  the  returns 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  competitors  with  new  capital,  who 
would  adopt  the  improved  methods.  Then,  since  the  method  of 
competitive  investment  would  prevent  a  permanent  increase  of 
security  values  except  for  actual  investment  while  providing  for 
increased  earnings  due  to  reduced  operating  costs,  a  way  would 
thus  be  provided  for  separating  all  gains  due  to  individual  initia- 
tive and  economy  and  efficiency  in  production  from  those  due  to 
special  privilege  and  monopoly,  and  crediting  such  gains  to  man- 
ager, capitalist,  or  workman  for  any  period  of  time  that  public 
interest  might  dictate. 

Although  the  adjustments  already  indicated  would  provide 
fairly  correct  relations  between  producer  and  consumer,  an  exact 
adjustment  may  easily  be  provided  by  a  system  of  virtual  amortiza- 
tion between  them  of  all  surpluses  and  deficits  that  arise  on  account 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  actual  normal  return  realized  from 
tiie  investment  and  the  estimated  return  which  was  used  in  fixing 
prices.  This  would  be  done  by  adjusting  the  price  so  as  to  provide 
for  earnings  that  would  compensate  for  all  unforseen  fluctuations 
that  would  have  occurred  and  for  deficits  that  usually  arise  in  the 
early  years  of  an  undertaking.  This  would  also  guarantee  the 
investor  against  loss  in  making  needful  and  desirable  improve* 
ments  witiiout  allowing  such  losses  to  be  capitalized  so  that  they 
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would  be  paid  for  over  and  over  by  future  generations  of  con- 
sumers forever. 

One  of  the  chief  results  to  be  accomplished  by  the  method  of 
competitive  investment  is  the  restoration  of  competition  in  its  most 
desirable  and  effective  form  by  shifting  its  basis  back  in  the  indus- 
trial process  from  the  supply  of  product,  where  at  best  it  is  not 
entirely  effective,  to  the  supply  of  capital,  where  it  more  properly 
belongs.  Since  the  market  value  of  securities  so  regulated  cannot 
depart  much  from  the  established  value  of  the  investment  on  which 
the  required  earnings  are  estimated  and  the  rates  or  prices  for  the 
product  are  based,  these  prices  are  held  down  to  a  normal  value 
in  a  much  more  effective  manner  than  if  monopolies  were  broken  up 
into  smaller  supposedly  competing  units.  Instead  of  the  prices  of 
products  being  held  to  correspond  with  the  costs  of  investments 
by  the  indirect  and  uncertain  effect  of  the  competition  of  industrial 
units  in  the  sale  of  products,  the  prices  of  products  are  held  in  a 
direct  correspondence  with  the  cost  of  investments  by  the  competi- 
tion in  the  supply  of  capital  to  the  enterprise  among  the  Individuals 
who  furnish  it.  These  results  are  accomplished  by  competitive  in- 
vestment, because  those  in  the  market  who  are  willing  to  furnish 
capital  cheapest  will  make  the  highest  offers  for  the  securities  of  a 
corporation.  The  security-holders  must  then  accept  these  offers 
or  place  a  still  higher  quotation  on  their  securities.  But  the 
higher  the  average  quotation  for  the  year,  the  lower  will  be  the 
indicated  rate  of  profit  on  investment  which  will  be  used  in  fixing 
the  prices  for  the  product  in  the  succeeding  year.  In  this  way 
prices  would  actually  be  fixed  by  competition  in  the  money  market 
— a  competition  far  more  effective  than  competition  in  the  com- 
modity market,  even  among  small  units,  could  ever  be. 

One  of  the  most  serious  fundamental  objections  to  regulation 
that  has  ever  been  made  is  that  "if  regulation  were  to  become 
general  our  base  line  for  establishing  a  reasonable  rate  of  earnings 
would  disappear  and  our  own  standard  of  reasonable  earnings 
would  have  to  be  made.'*  In  arbitrary  regulation  the  normal  yield 
of  securities  similar  to  those  subject  to  control  has  to  be  ascertained 
as  closely  as  possible  from  market  reports  and  applied  to  an  esti- 
mated value  of  the  investment  in  making  up  the  estimated  earnings 
from  which  the  required  prices  of  product  can  be  calculated ;  there- 
fore the  data  from  other  securities  would  naturally  become  meager 
and  unsatisfactory  if  most  all  securities  were  subject  to  regula- 
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tion.  Under  the  method  of  competitive  investment,  however,  the 
normal  return  required  by  an  average  investor  in  a  given  security 
is  ascertained  entirely  from  conditions  related  to  the  security  itself, 
whatever  may  be  its  actual  and  nominal  values.  This  is  done  by 
computing  the  ratio  of  the  annual  earnings  estimated  to  be  avail- 
able for  dividends  to  the  average  market  quotations  of  the  securi- 
ties for  the  year,  taken  under  suitable  conditions.  By  this  means 
the  basis  of  regulation  is  established  automatically  at  its  natural 
and  proper  value  for  the  security  under  consideration,  and  is 
entirely  independent  of  what  the  basis  of  regulation  for  any  other 
security  might  be.  So  it  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  automatic 
regulation  by  the  method  of  competitive  investment  ^our  base 
line  of  regulation"  could  not  disappear  or  become  impaired  even  if 
regulation  by  this  method  became  universal 

Under  arbitrary  regulation,  a  misjudgment  in  fixing  the  price 
of  products  at  too  high  or  too  low  a  value  will  naturally  result  in 
giving  the  securities  a  fictitious  value  correspondingly  higher  or 
lower  than  tiie  estimated  value  of  the  investment  whidi  was  taken 
as  a  basis  for  price  fixing.  Too  high  a  price  is  a  burda:i  on  the 
consumer,  leads  to  injudicious  bond  issues  based  on  the  fictitious 
valuation,  and  makes  a  future  reduction  in  price  practically 
impossible  to  carry  out.  Too  low  a  price,  on  the  other  hand,  leads 
to  litigation  on  a  plea  of  ^^confiscation  of  property,"  or  perhaps 
to  bankruptcy.  But  under  automatic  regulation  it  would  be  known 
that  the  surplus  resulting  from  an  excessive  price  one  year  would 
only  be  counted  toward  a  corresponding  reduction  in  price  for  the 
next  year.  Hence,  this  knowledge  of  the  future  would  naturally 
prevent  any  one  from  offering  much  more  for  the  securities  than 
their  normal  value.  It  would  also  be  known  that  a  deficit  arising 
from  a  deficient  price  would  be  counted  toward  a  commensurate 
increase  in  price  for  the  succeeding  year ;  so  this  knowledge  of  com- 
pensating future  returns  would  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  the  securities  and  hold  them  up  to  their  normal  value  during  the 
period  of  meager  earnings. 

Thus  the  well-defined  method  of  fixing  prices  under  competitive 
investment  would  amount  to  a  practical  foreknowledge  of  future 
earnings  that  would  establish  a  confidence  in  all  of  the  securities 
of  a  corporation,  which  would  virtually  place  them  all  upon  a  basis 
comparable  with  that  held  by  the  bonds  of  the  corporation. 
Speculation  and  manipulation  of  such  securities  by  Insiders  would 
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be  of  no  avail,  because  the  required  publicity  of  accounts  would 
tell  the  public  as  much  about  the  future  earnings  of  the  company 
as  its  ofBcials  could  know.  The  encouragement  of  investment  in 
regulated  industries  would  then  be  a  vitally  important  effect  of  the 
restoration  of  confidence  which  would  result  from  the  knowledge 
that,  as  far  as  regulation  could  be  effective,  future  prices  would 
always  provide  the  market  rate  of  profit  demanded  by  the  public, 
for  all  money  invested.  Since  the  future  earnings  of  regulated 
securities  would  be  known  with  reasonable  assurance,  such  securi- 
ties could  not  be  boosted  in  the  market  to  a  fictitious  valuation,  and 
therefore  the  shrinkage  of  the  fictitious  values  of  securities  regu- 
lated by  competitive  investment  could  never  be  a  cause  of  financial 
panics  or  business  depression. 

Under  monopoly,  extensions  and  betterments  are  immediately 
profitable  when  the  average  price  of  the  product  is  high  enough 
above  the  normal  to  keep  the  rate  of  the  profit  on  the  least 
profitable  extension  above  the  yield  on  investment  that  is  demanded 
by  tiie  public.  In  this  case,  money  borrowed  at  current  rates  will 
yield  an  increment  of  profit  to  the  stockholders,  although  the 
average  rate  of  return  on  the  whole  investment  will  be  lessened 
on  account  of  the  diminishing  marginal  profit  from  the  extensions. 
But  at  normal  prices  the  profit  on  additional  capital  is  likely  to  be 
temporarily  below  normal  on  account  of  the  diminishing  returns 
from  the  successive  additions  of  capital  to  a  business.  This  condi- 
tion makes  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  finance  extensions 
to  existing  plants  when  arbitrary  regulation  has  brought  the  price 
of  the  product  down  near  to  what  will  only  provide  "a  fair  rotum 
on  a  fair  value  of  the  investment,"  because  securities  issued  for 
supplying  funds  for  building  extensions  and  betterments  can  not  be 
sold  at  such  a  price  that  the  profits  realized  from  these  extensions 
and  betterments  themselves  will  pay  the  interest  or  yield  the  re- 
turns which  the  public  demands  on  such  securities.  The  deficit  will 
then  come  out  of  the  profits  on  the  stock-securities,  and  although 
this  might  not  reduce  such  profits  below  **a  fair  return  on  a  fair 
value"  of  the  xehole  investment,  still  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  losing 
transaction  for  the  stockholders.  Such  being  the  case,  they  would 
naturally  demand  rates  for  service  high  enough  above  a  ^^fair 
return  on  a  fair  value"  of  their  whole  investment  to  provide  a  "fair 
return"  on  all  the  extensions  which  were  constructed. 

Although  a  discounted  excess  of  profits  in  the  future  would 
naturally  compensate  for  present  deficiencies,  there  is  no  guarantee 
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under  arbitrary  regulation  that  such  excess  profits  would  not  be 
nullified  by  cutting  down  the  rates  in  the  future  to  provide  only  a 
"fair  return  on  a  fair  value'*  of  the  future  investment.  Under 
automatic  regulation,  however,  this  condition  can  not  occur,  be- 
cause the  service  rates  are  then  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  a 
temporary  deficit  in  the  operation  of  a  part  of  the  service,  when 
not  due  to  an  increase  in  the  unit  cost  of  production,  does  not 
affect  the  average  rate  of  profit  that  is  realized  on  any  of  the 
securities.  Although  extensions  may  not  at  once  pay  a  profit  as 
great  as  that  demanded  by  the  public  on  the  money  invested  in 
them,  service  rates  are  automatically  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that 
all  deficits  in  profits  on  investments  in  extensions  are  finally  made 
up — if  high  enough  special  rates  can  ever  be  collected  in  the  future 
to  pay  for  such  extensions,  or  if  such  extensions  are  made  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  general  public.  Since  the  security  of  legiti- 
mate investments  and  the  receipt  of  reasonable  returns  in  the 
future  would  thus  be  almost  guaranteed,  the  method  of  competitive 
investment  applied  to  the  railroad  situation  would  provide  means 
for  making  extensions  and  improvements  in  service  by  the  sale  of 
new  securities  at  reasonable  prices  without  an  arbitrary  increase 
in  traffic  rates.  Under  present  conditions,  increase  in  traffic  rates 
may  be  applied  only  to  increase  dividaids ;  and  this  results  in  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  existing  securities,  which,  in  turn,  is  likely 
to  bring  back  the  former  condition  in  perhaps  a  more  aggravated 
form,  calling  just  as  insistently  for  another  increase  in  rates. 

The  direct  effect  of  competitive  investment  upon  wages  would 
not  be  very  great,  except  that  wages  now  depressed  by  monopoly 
could  more  easily  be  raised  to  normal,  and  wage  disputes  would  be 
largely  minimized  because  the  automatic  adjustment  of  prices 
would  prevent  the  loss  in  profits  due  to  a  rise  in  wages  from  being 
permanent.  By  whatever  amount  present  prices  are  now  boosted 
above  the  normal  by  monopoly,  however,  the  purchasing  power  of 
all  wage  and  salaries  would  then  be  increased  as  soon  as  such 
prices  were  restored  to  normal  by  the  automatic  regulation  of 
competitive  investment.  But,  important  as  the  results  of  the 
method  of  competitive  investment  would  be  in  other  respects,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  would  of  itself  greatly  affect  the  causes 
of  unemployment  or  provide  an  equal  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 
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The  Great  Society,  A  Psychological  Analysis.  By  Graham 
Wallas.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914. 
Pp.  xii,  888.  $2.00.) 
As  a  result  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  great  scale  of 
modem  industrial  relations,  "men  find  themselves  working  and 
thinking  and  feeling  in  relation  to  an  environment,  which,  both  in 
its  world-wide  extension  and  its  intimate  connection  with  all  sides 
of  human  existence,  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  To  this  new  scale  and  complexity  Professor  Wallas  gives 
the  name  "the  Great  Society."  When  men  were  bringing  the 
Great  Society  into  existence  they  thought  they  were  offering  an 
enormously  better  existence  to  the  whole  human  race,  but  now 
hardly  any  one  thinks  with  the  old  undoubting  enthusiasm  of  the 
future  prospects  of  society.  The  author  is  impressed  with  the 
lack  of  evidence  of  real  happiness,  with  the  enormous  power  directed 
by  capitalists  and  others  who  make  no  attempt  to  form  a  social 
purpose,  and  with  the  general  planlessness  and  disorganization  of 
society  in  its  present  state.  Avowedly  setting  himself  against 
the  intellectual  specialism  of  the  time,  he  attempts  a  socio-psycho- 
logical  survey  of  the  problems  of  the  Great  Society  as  a  whole. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  examines  the 
facts  of  human  psychology,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  interaction 
between  individual  and  society,  with  the  purpose  of  discovering  how 
they  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  society.  Part  II  examines  the 
existing  forms  of  social  organization  to  discover  how  far  they 
can  be  improved  by  a  closer  adaptation  to  the  facts  of  human 
psychology.  The  whole  book  thus  attempts  to  deal  with  thi! 
disharmonies,  particularly  as  to  the  effective  functioning  of 
thought  and  will  in  the  production  of  happiness,  which  exist 
between  modem  society,  with  its  tremendous  scope  and  complexity, 
and  human  nature,  the  capacity  and  character  of  which  the  author 
regards  as  the  evolutionary  product  of  man's  relation  to  an  environ- 
ment infinitely  more  simple  than  that  in  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  act  today.  The  final  question  in  the  author's  mind  seems  to  be 
whether  the  present  scale  of  industrial  and  political  society  does 
not  transcend  the  powers  of  man's  capacity  to  make  it  work. 
Whatever  may  be  the  answer,  it  is  surely  significant  to  find  a 
socialist  tackling  the  problem  of  social  organization  with  a  realiza- 
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tion  of  its  difficulties  far  more  vivid  than  that  of  most  individualist 
writers. 

Part  I  is  essentially  a  treatise  on  social  psychology,  with  special 
attention  to  the  points  which  throw  light  on  social  organization 
as  a  practical  problem.  While  it  is  not  especially  technical,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  too  long  drawn  out  to  retain  the  spontaneous  atten- 
tion of  the  average  non-psychological  reader.  The  social  psychol- 
ogists will  undoubtedly  find  it  in  a  large  way  contributive.  It 
contains  chapters  on  Instinct  and  Intelligence,  Disposition  and 
Environment,  Habit,  Fear,  Pleasure-Pain  and  Happiness,  The 
Psychology  of  the  Crowd,  Love  and  Hatred,  and  Thought.  The 
author's  point  of  departure,  psychologically,  is  the  relation  of 
stimulation  and  response  between  environment  and  individual,  a 
point  of  view  common,  of  course,  not  only  to  **behaviorists''  among 
psychologists,  but  to  sociologists  like  Giddings  and  Cooley.  The 
main  task  of  civilization  now  is,  says  Wallas,  ^^to  produce  a 
new  environment  whose  stimulation  of  our  existing  dispositions 
shall  lead  toward  a  good  life."  To  this  end  we  shall  have  to  be- 
ware the  danger  of  the  anti-inteUectualism  of  syndicalism  and 
the  fashionable  fad  of  Bergsonian  intuitionism.  The  Great  So- 
ciety needs  above  all  else  intelligent  guidance,  planned  forethought. 
Memory  being  so  hopelessly  inadequate  an  aid  to  the  thought 
which  must  handle  the  enormous  amount  of  data  relative  to  a 
complex  society,  we  shall  have  to  have  increasing  recourse  to 
Record,  and  that  involves  a  great  problem  of  the  organization  of 
thought — ^by  way  of  illustration,  in  getting  the  necessary  informa- 
tion before  public  officials  and  legislatures  in  a  form  in  which  it 
will  compel  attention.  The  Great  Society  has  created  an  environ- 
ment in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  either  for  our  instinctive  or 
our  intelligent  dispositions  their  most  useful  stimuli.  The  result 
is  a  great  amount  of  ^^aulked  disposition"  with  the  resultant 
nervous  strain  characteristic  of  modem  life. 

The  fear  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  the  hedonism  of  Bentham  and 
"philistine"  politicd  economy,  and  the  psychology  of  the  "crowd" 
are  all  rejected,  for  good  reasons,  and  much  emphasis  rightly 
placed  upon  the  psychology  of  love  and  hatred  in  its  implications 
for  practical  social  organization.  Disinterested  love,  and  disinter- 
ested pity  ("Aidos"),  a  late  and  but  half-finished  product  of  evo- 
lution, are  both  necessary  bases  of  the  sense  of  duty  of  disinterested 
leadership  or  public  spirit.  The  evolutionary  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  tiiese  dispositions  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  determines 
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how  far  we  can,  or  can  not,  count  upon  them  in  the  organization  of 
the  future.  Have  we  here,  on  the  part  of  a  socialist,  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgement that  socialism  will  have  hard  sledding  until  human 
nature  undergoes  further  evolution?  If  so,  he  might  retort  that 
individualism  will  not  work  at  all,  as  the  Great  Society  will  go  to 
pieces  unless  love  and  pity,  operating  in  disinterested  leadership 
through  a  thought-organization  not  yet  attained,  succeed  in 
organizing  human  happiness  on  a  rational  basis. 

Part  II  deals  with  The  Organization  of  Thought,  The  Organiza- 
tion of  Will,  and  The  Organization  of  Happiness.  Suggestive  as 
is  part  I,  this  is  the  portion  of  the  book  that  most  stimulates  and 
challenges  attention.  It  is  here  that  the  reader  has  forced  upon 
him  irresistibly  the  thought  of  humanity  caught  in  its  own  wheel, 
a  gigantic,  fatal,  machine,  wrecking  its  constructor.  We  have 
developed  the  great  industrialism,  the  Great  Society,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  to  control  it.  Neither  individualist  or  collectivist, 
optimist  or  pessimist,  realizes  with  sufficient  clearness  the  fact  that 
our  society  is  an  experiment.  Hence  the  great  need  of  thought 
with  regard  to  social  organization.  There  are  many  men  of  many 
minds,  but  how  are  their  minds  '^made  up"?  How  are  we  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  oral  discussion,  now  practically  banished  from 
Parliament,  Congress,  and  legislatures?  How  secure  even  on  the 
part  of  our  chosen  representatives  knowledge  and  attention — the 
basis  of  constructive  agreement?  And  when  it  comes  to  the  or- 
ganization of  will — a  thousand  societies  and  associations  and 
parties  are  working  at  cross  purposes.  It  is  not  simply  that 
there  are  conflicting  selfish  interests,  but  that,  however  good  and 
public-spirited  the  motives  of  individuals  or  organizations  may  be, 
the  power  of  habit,  the  poor  organization  of  thought  and  informa- 
tion, the  curtailment  of  discussion,  and  the  limits  of  the  power 
of  human  attention,  themselves  growing  out,  largely,  of  the  size 
and  complexity  of  our  society  and  the  superhuman  task  of  manage 
ing  it,  render  us  further  incapable  of  dealing  intelligently  and 
effectively  with  its  problems  and  contribute  to  the  increasing  chaos 
of  social  ideal  and  social  endeavor. 

The  awakening  of  socialism  to  the  problem  of  the  organization 
of  will  is  most  significant.  That  any  scholar,  socialist  or  in- 
dividualist, is  willing  to  forsake  the  easy  mechanical  ways  of 
specialism,  to  consider  what  and  whither  in  the  by  and  large,  is  a 
matter  to  be  thankful  for. 

Is  a  satisfactory  organization  of  will  possible  in  the  Great 
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Society?  The  author  thinks  it  worth  while  to  try.  He  thinks 
also  that  the  will-organization  of  the  future  will  contain  all  three 
of  the  elements  at  present  in  conflict — individualism,  socialism, 
and  syndicalism. 

Lest  this  review  give  the  impression  that  Professor  Wallas's 
book  is  highly  abstract,  let  it  be  added  that  it  abounds  on  nearly 
every  page  in  concrete  illustration  and  frequent  illuminating  side- 
lights. It  is  a  book  which  neither  sociologist,  political  scientist, 
socialist,  or  orthodox  economist — so  far  as  he  be  not  content  to 
contribute  merely  to  the  specialism  and  separatism  which  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  organization — can  with  good  con- 
science fail  to  read  and  ponder  upon. 


University  of  Texas. 

Work  and  Wealth.    A  Human  Valuation.    By  J.  A.  Hobson. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    1914.    Pp.  xvi, 


Readers  familiar  with  Hobson's  work  will  recognize  in  this 
study  a  return  to  the  questions  dealt  with  in  his  earlier  book, 
The  Social  Problem.  The  approach  here  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  conception  of  society  as  a  collective  organism  *Svith  life,  will, 
purpose,  meaning  of  its  own  as  distinguished  from  the  life, 
will,  purpose,  meaning  of  the  individual  members  composing  it." 
To  those  who  look  askance  at  the  introduction  into  the  discussion 
of  a  conception  which  has  had  its  day  and  which  now  stands  quite 
discredited,  Hobson  replies  that  "the  concept  of  'organism*  hs 
applied  to  the  life  of  the  animals  and  vegetables,  is  not  wholly 
appropriate  to  describe  the  life  of  a  society,  but  it  is  more  appro- 
priate than  any  other  concept,  and  some  concept  must  be  applied.'* 

Dubious  as  the  introduction  of  this  concept  may  at  first  appear, 
the  use  he  makes  of  it  in  a  large  measure  justifies  it.  For  what 
Hobson  intends  is  to  look  at  our  economic  system  from  the  stand- 
point of  human  values,  and  for  this  purpose  to  conceive  of  society 
as  an  organism  will  enable  us  to  see  how  it  is  in  modem  life  that 
a  few  individuals  may  profit  greatly  while  all  the  rest  of  society 
loses  heavily.  He  elaborates  this  in  a  series  of  chapters  dealing 
with  The  Human  Cost  of  Industry,  The  Distribution  of  Human 
Costs,  and  in  a  particularly  brilliant  manner  in  the  chapter  on 
Human  Costs  in  the  Supply  of  Capital.  After  speaking  of  the 
capital  which  comes  from  the  savings  of  the  rich  involving  no 
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social  cost,  he  speaks  of  that  capital  which  comes  from  the  savings 
of  the  middle  classes  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
though  such  saving  may  bring  ^'a  full  vital  compensation  to  the 
individual  who  saves/'  society  is  the  loser  by  it,  ^for  it  obtains  a 
certain  amount  of  material  capital  in  place  of  the  more  valuable 
intellectual  or  moral  capital  which  the  money,  expended  upon 
education,  might  have  yielded."  As  to  the  savings  of  the  poor,  hs 
states  most  emphatically :  "No  part  of  the  economically  necessary 
fund  of  annual  capital  ought  to  be  drawn  from  this  sort  of  saving. 
It  is  literally  a  coining  of  human  life  into  instrumental  capital." 

Speaking  of  the  workings  of  this  capital  in  our  present  economic 
system,  he  points  out  that  it  produces  "illth"  as  well  as  wealth; 
that,  while  economics  knows  no  bad  workings  of  capital,  society 
knows  of  such.  He  analyzes  these  workings  in  a  number  of  chap- 
ters dealing  with  Human  Utility  of  Consumption,  Class  Standards 
of  Consumption,  Sport,  Culture  and  Charity.  The  bad  workings 
of  legitimate  capital  also  come  in  for  their  share  of  treatment  in 
the  chapters  dealing  with  The  Human  Cost  of  Industry,  The 
Reign  of  the  Machine,  The  Human  Claims  of  Labor,  Scientific 
Management,  and  The  Distribution  of  Leisure. 

The  practical  conclusions  of  Hobson's  study  may  be  summarized 
in  the  phrase :  From  each  according  to  his  ability ;  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  need.  In  the  chapters  on  The  Reconstruction  of  In- 
dustry, The  Nation  and  the  World,  Social  Harmony  in  Economic 
Life,  Individual  Motives  and  Social  Service,  The  Social  Will  as  an 
Economic  Force,  Personal  and  Social  Efficiency,  he  lays  bare  the 
psychological  foundations  on  which  a  system  of  economic  life 
based  on  the  above  statement  could  be  made  practically  workable. 

On  the  whole,  this  book,  surveying  as  it  does  the  whole  field  of 
economic  activity  from  the  angle  of  the  living  human  beings  in- 
volved in  it,  is  a  timely  effort  to  recall  economists  to  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  economics  deals  with  human  beings,  and  that  perhaps  in 
the  long  run  their  claims  should  outweigh  any  based  on  impersonal 
"efficiency"  in  production. 
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KiDD^  B.  Social  evolution,  (New  York:  MacmiUan.  1915.  Pp.  ix^ 
404.  $1.50.) 

A  new  printing  of  the  1894  edition^  which  does  not  differ  in  form 
from  the  edition  of  1898^  the  plates  being  the  same. 

Masslow^  p.  L'Svolution  de  I'Sconomie  nationals  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  Schapiro.   (Paris:  Giard  Sc  Bri^re.   1914.   7.20  fr.) 

Palorave^  R.H.I.  Dictionary  of  political  economy.  Vol.  1,  A-E. 
New  edition.   (London:  MacmiUan.   1915.   Pp.  818.  21s.) 

ScHUBLLBR^  R.  Lcs  Sconomistes  classiques  et  leurs  adversaires. 
U economic  politique  et  la  politique  sociale  depuis  Adam  Smith, 
(Paris:  Alcan.    1914.    £.25  fr.) 

Walker^  G.  Capital;  a  popular  discussion  of  savings,  profits  and  the 
rights  of  property  ownership  from  a  new  viewpoint;  the  funda- 
mentals of  economic  science  in  the  English  of  every  day  use, 
(Boston:  Dokelow  &  Walker  Co.    1914.    Pp.  64.  15c.) 


Commerce  of  Rhode  Island,  1726-1800.  Vol.  1.  1726-177^. 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Seventh 
Series,  Vol.  IX.  (Boston.  1914.  Pp.  xiii,  586.  $8.00.) 
The  number  of  printed  documents  dealing  with  our  early  com- 
merce, particularly  during  the  colonial  period,  is  so  manifestly 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  historian  as  to  make  any  addition 
to  it  on  a  fairly  large  scale  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction.  It  is 
an  impressive  commentary  on  the  attitude  toward  history  taken 
in  the  past  by  the  agencies  in  this  country  for  the  publication  of 
historical  documents,  that  the  commercial  correspondence  con- 
tained in  the  volume  before  us  and  to  be  completed  in  a  second 
volume  to  follow,  is  the  first  adequate  body  of  such  material  that 
has  ever  been  put  into  print.  What  with  the  old-time  belief  of 
the  historian  that  commerce  is  not  a  phase  of  history  and  the 
failure  of  the  economist  to  pay  any  very  systematic  attention  to 
historical  research,  commerce  as  a  topic  for  serious  and  scholarly 
investigation  has  been  left  severely  alone.  Much  has  been  written 
about  commercial  policy  and  organization,  based  in  large  part  on 
statutes,  contemporary  pamphlets,  and  isolated  statements  found 
here  and  there  among  the  records,  but  of  commerce  as  a  form  of 
business  enterprise  we  know  very  little.  References  to  the  influence 
of  commercial  activities  on  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
colonies  are  common  enough  in  our  literature,  but  they  are  as  a 
rule  generalizations  resting  on  scattered  evidence  or  on  occasional 
expressions  of  contemporary  opinion  that  may  or  may  not  be 
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sufficient  thereto.  The  actual  business  records  of  a  dozen  com- 
mercial houses,  representing  half  a  dozen  colonies  and  covering 
half  a  century  or  more  in  time  would  probably  enable  us  to  effect 
some  important  modifications  in  the  current  conclusions  regarding 
commerce  during  the  years  before  1788. 

The  volume  under  review,  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  through  the  generosity  of  ex-Senator  Greorge  Peabody  Wet- 
more,  contains  a  part  of  the  correspondence  of  certain  firms  of 
the  town  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Unfortunately  the  records 
are  very  meager  for  the  period  before  1766,  owing  probably  to  dis- 
persion and  loss  after  the  discovery  of  the  documents.  This  is 
a  matter  of  regret,  as  the  period  before  1760  is  the  one  for  which 
adequate  evidence  is  chiefly  lacking.  Then,  too,  a  part  of  the 
early  material  here  given  is  the  commercial  correspondence  of  a 
Rhode  Island  merchant  who  had  a  sugar  plantation  of  his  own  in 
Antigua  and  so  represents  a  commercial  situation  that  was  not 
typical  of  colonial  commerce  in  general.  Distinctly  the  most 
important  contribution  made  by  this  volume  is  to  the  history  of 
the  period  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Here  we  have 
not  only  facts  and  figures,  but  also  expressions  of  hope  and  fear, 
dissatisfaction  and  anger,  iUustrating  the  relations  between  the 
merchants  in  Newport  and  their  agents  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
during  a  period  of  dull  trade,  bad  and  glutted  markets,  low  or  fall- 
ing prices,  and  shrinking  credit.  We  are,  as  it  were,  admitted 
behind  the  scene  and  allowed  to  watch  the  actual  forces  at  work 
compelling  the  repeal  of  that  important  but  disastrous  measure. 

Throughout  the  volume,  on  almost  every  page,  wiU  be  found  data 
increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  commercial  activity. 
Facts  and  statistics  are  given  regarding  cargoes,  trade  routes, 
staples,  shipping,  and  to  a  small  extent  smuggling.  The  material 
furnished  for  the  study  of  money  and  exchange  is  of  great  value. 
To  the  student  interested  in  the  distribution  of  exported  staples 
to  the  world  outside,  and  of  imports  to  the  jobbers  and  retailers 
within,  the  book  is  useful  and  suggestive.  The  varied  forms  of 
business  in  which  these  merchants  engaged  and  the  shrewdness  with 
which  they  carried  them  on  are  indicative  of  the  enterprise  of 
the  two  types  of  merchants  involved,  the  Jew  and  the  Yankee. 
Upon  one  point  raised  by  these  and  other  documents  we  want 
more  light.  Did  the  Northern  Colonies  get  the  bulk  of  their  hard 
money  by  trading  with  the  foreign  West  Indies,  as  our  histories 
have  taught  us  for  years,  and  was  the  Molasses  Act  on  that  account 
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a  criminal  blow  to  their  prosperity?  The  sugar  planters  flatly 
denied  the  statements  of  their  opponents,  and  there  is  evidence 
here  and  elsewhere  that  upholds  their  contention.  Have  not  our 
writers  been  depending  in  the  past  too  much  on  the  unsupported 
assertions  of  ex-parte  pamphleteers? 


Yale  University. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Government.  Edited  by  Andkbw  C.  M c- 
Lauohun  and  Albebt  Bushneu  Haet.  Three  volumes. 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1914.  Pp.  xxxiv, 
738 ;  vi,  lift ;  v,  786.  $88.60.) 
This  work,  begun  about  four  years  ago,  wiU  prove  of  value,  not 
only  as  a  convenient  book  of  reference  to  the  general  reader  in- 
terested in  public  affairs,  but  also  as  a  means  by  which  the  spe- 
cialist in  government  may  secure  condensed  information  in  fields 
related  to  his  own  particular  interest.  In  compariscm  with  the 
only  similar  work  in  English,  Lalor's  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Political  Economy,  and  of  the  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  (8  vols.,  1881-1884),  several  important  differences  are  ap- 
parent. American  history  is  subordinated,  except  as  it  serves 
as  a  background  for  governmental  organization  and  function,  and 
economics  is  considered  mainly  in  its  connection  with  current 
problems  in  American  political  life.  The  chief  changes  in  em- 
phasis, the  increased  attention  given  to  extra-legal  political 
methods,  to  local  municipal  government,  and  to  the  extension  of 
public  functions  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  general  welfare,  arc 
significant  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  American 
political  theory  and  practice  since  Lalor's  day. 

In  drawing  up  a  general  plan  for  the  work,  the  editors  divided 
the  field  of  American  government  into  five  major  headings:  (1) 
The  Land  and  the  People,  (8)  Theory  and  Principles,  (3)  History, 
(4)  Organization,  and  (6)  Functions.  Under  the  first  topic  fall 
discussions  of  American  physiography  and  political  geography, 
and  of  personal  and  race  elements  in  the  United  States.  Some- 
thing over  200  biographical  sketches  of  men  who  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  American  government  are  included  under  this 
heading.  About  two  thirds  of  these  brief  biographies,  averaging 
about  800  words  each,  were  prepared  by  Professor  MacDonald, 
and  about  46  deal  with  men  still  living.  Under  the  general  division 
of  political  principles  are  included  definitions  of  legal  terms, 
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articles  on  jurisprudence,  political  theory  and  economic  theory, 
topics  in  constitutional  and  international  law,  and  discussions  of 
party  organization  and  public  opinion.  The  legal  topics  con- 
sidered are  limited  in  general  to  public  law,  private  law  being 
treated  only  in  so  far  as  private  activities  are  of  fundamental  public 
interest.  Judge  McClain  is  the  chief  contributor  to  this  section. 
The  articles  on  political  theory  by  Professors  Gamer,  Willoughby, 
Merriam,  and  Yeomans,  and  the  discussions  of  various  phases  of 
American  diplomacy  by  Professors  Moore,  Hart,  Scott,  and  Wilson 
are  usually  well  done.  The  historical  background  of  American 
government  is  given  in  articles  dealing  with  international  relations, 
evolution  of  political  issues,  and  political  and  constitutional 
development.  Professors  McLaughlin  and  Macy  are  the  chief 
contributors  to  this  phase  of  the  work.  Under  governmental  or- 
ganization are  included  general  discussions  of  the  American  federal 
system  and  specific  descriptions  of  governmental  machinery  in 
national,  commonwealth,  rural,  and  municipal  units.  In  this  field 
the  burden  of  the  work  is  borne  by  Professors  Beard,  Fairlie,  and 
Mimro.  Governmental  activities  are  classified  under  the  sub- 
divisions of  territorial  functions,  military  functions,  public  finance, 
industrial  welfare,  regulation  of  labor  and  occupation,  education, 
and  repression  of  crime  and  violence.  Under  this  division  are  found 
the  widest  range  of  topics  and  the  greatest  number  of  different 
contributors,  but  a  large  share  of  the  work  was  done  by  Professors 
Dewey  and  Hart. 

This  general  organization  of  the  field  has  been  ultimately  sub- 
divided into  approximately  S900  topics  discussed  by  about  S50 
contributors.  The  topics  are  divided  into  two  classes.  About  300, 
called  "treatise  articles''  by  the  editors,  consider  at  some  length 
the  more  important  phases  of  government,  and  include  theory  and 
criticism  as  well  as  statements  of  fact.  The  remaining  articles  are 
brief  descriptions  of  the  parts  and  applications  of  government. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  contributors  are  teachers  in  American 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities ;  many  of  the  others  are  men  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  some  phase  of  American  govern- 
mental administration.  This  list  includes  such  well-known  names 
as  E.  Dana  Durand,  Francis  E.  Leupp,  J.  B.  Scott,  S.  N.  D. 
North,  and  Gaillard  Hunt.  About  80  writers  contributed  one 
article  each,  and  about  50  writers  contributed  fully  four  fifths  of 
the  entire  number  of  discussions.  The  bulk  of  the  work  has  been 
done  by  well-known  authorities,  and  in  most  cases  the  selection  of 
contributors  could  scarcely  be  improved  upon. 
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The  text  of  the  articles  is  iUustrated  by  means  of  109  maps, 
most  of  which  deal  with  questions  of  interior  or  exterior  boundaries, 
10  charts,  which  give  the  internal  organization  of  the  10  depart- 
ments of  national  administration,  and  numerous  statistical  tables. 
The  index,  of  78  pages,  is  comprehensive  and  satisfactory;  an 
elaborate  system  of  cross-references  suggests  kindred  topics  and, 
in  the  case  of  brief  articles,  refers  to  the  treatise  articles  under 
which  the  briefer  topics  logically  fall ;  brief  bibliographies,  in  most 
cases  well  selected,  are  appended  to  the  more  important  discussions. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  pick  flaws.  Ques- 
tions of  selection  and  proportion  depend  largely  upon  personal 
interest  or  bias,  and  uniform  excellency  of  treatment  cannot  be 
expected  from  so  large  a  number  of  contributors.  The  general 
plan  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  the  emphasis  laid  on  actual 
govemmentcJ  methods  in  contrast  to  the  usual  formal  treatment 
of  government  is  highly  to  be  commended.  Some  of  the  longer 
articles  show  too  clearly  the  personal  views  of  their  writers  on 
questions  of  a  controversial  nature;  the  numerous  political  terms 
and  slang  phrases,  many  quite  self-explanatory,  some  purely 
local,  and  others  of  antiquarian  interest  only,  might  well  have 
been  omitted.  There  are  also  too  many  typographical  errors, 
especially  in  the  initials  and  spelling  of  proper  names.  Because 
of  the  quality  of  paper  used  the  volumes  are  needlessly  large  and 
heavy. 


Amherst  CoUege. 

English  Economic  History.    Select  Documents.    Compiled  and 
edited  by  A.  E.  Bland,  P.  A.  Browk,  and  R.  H.  Tawney. 
(London :  6.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. ;  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Co.   1914.  Pp.  XX,  780.  6s.;$je.00.) 
Teachers  of  English  economic  history  have  waited  long  for  a 
book  like  this.    Collections  of  continental  sources,  like  those  of 
Fagniez  and  Keutgen,  which  are  in  some  respects  model  editions, 
have  nevertheless  been  almost  useless  for  class  purposes.  The 
field  of  these  books  is  removed  from  the  primary  interests  of 
English  and  American  students,  the  period  is  restricted  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  texts  are  printed  in  languages 
which  the  ordinary  student  can  not  or  will  not  master.  In  contrast, 
this  new  book  covers  English  economic  history  down  even  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  supplies  its  documents  in  the  lang- 
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uage  of  today.  The  reviewer,  in  scanning  the  table  of  contents 
and-  turning  the  pages,  is  so  impressed  with  the  richness  of  the 
material  which  the  book  provides  for  the  instruction  of  thoughtful 
students,  that  he  is  inclined  to  rate  this  single  volume  as  equal  in 
efficiency  to  a  whole  library  of  the  usual  secondary  authorities. 
Luckily  the  teacher  is  not  confined  to  the  rigorous  alternative  of 
choosing  one  or  the  other;  and  the  collection  will  doubtless  give 
the  best  results,  as  the  compilers  suggest,  when  it  is  studied  in 
conjunction  with  some  good  manual. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  (pp.  l-««3) 
covers  the  Middle  Ages,  with  chapters  on  the  early  manor  and 
borough,  the  feudal  structure,  the  Jews,  the  manor,  towns  and 
gilds,  economic  policy  and  the  fiscal  system.  The  second  part 
(pp.  881-476)  comprises  the  period  from  1486  to  1660,  and  covers 
corresponding  topics,  with  a  chapter  on  poor  relief  and  the 
regulation  of  prices;  the  third  part  (pp.  482-711)  extends  to 
1846,  and  includes  a  special  chapter  on  labor  combinations.  Each 
chapter  is  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction  and  bibliography,  and 
the  book  closes  with  an  index. 

The  collaboration  of  several  editors  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
advantage  in  a  book  of  this  kind ;  it  provides  diverse  qualifications 
and  insures  against  onesidedness.  The  editors  have  been  fortunate, 
moreover,  in  securing  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  number  of 
scholars  of  recognized  authority.  Altogether  they  have  succeeded 
to  a  surprising  extent  in  winnowing  out  the  chaff  and  gathering  in 
the  best  grain.  Every  gleaner,  of  course,  will  find  something  that 
they  have  overiooked  or  rejected.  The  present  reviewer,  for  ex- 
ample, finds  the  material  on  administrative  regulation  over-ex- 
tended and  would  substitute  for  some  of  it  quotations  iUustrating 
mercantilist  doctrine,  and  more  adequate  material  on  the  topic 
of  internal  transportation  and  trade.  He  misses  statistics  in  the 
chapters  on  foreign  commerce;  and  finds  it  hard  to  condone  the 
omission  of  such  pictures  of  the  social  and  economic  structure 
as  are  furnished  in  the  estimates  of  Gregory  King  and  Arthur 
Young.  These  are  small  matters,  however,  when  measured  against 
the  positive  contributions  of  the  book.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  in 
closing,  to  direct  attention  to  the  remarkably  moderate  price  which 
the  publisher  demands  for  the  substantial  volume. 


Clive  Day. 


Yale  University. 
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The  Industrial  History  of  Modem  Englcmd.  By  Geokoe  Herbert 
Perris.   (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1914.  Pp. 
xix,  608.  $2.00.) 
While  this  book  adds  nothing  in  any  particular  field  to  more 
original  researches  already  consummated,  it  serves  as  an  excellent 
interpretation  of  the  recent  social  history  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  journalist  and  publicist,  who  is  likewise  an  anti- 
imperialist,  secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club,  pacificist,  and  enthusias- 
tic supporter  of  the  radical  tendencies  of  the  present  Liberal 
government. 

In  the  first  third  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Perris  clearly  indicates 
how,  at  the  beginninng  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Com  LawB 
and  Enclosures  combined  with  the  comparatively  sudden  industrial 
changes  to  effect  the  great  social  revolution;  how  the  attendant 
conflict  between  landowners  and  manufacturers  issued  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  triumph  of  the  latter;  how  the  teachings  of 
M althus  and  Ricardo  were  seized  upon  to  establish  and  consecrate 
a  practically  unrestrained  laisser  faire,  which  brought  wealth  to 
the  few  and  poverty  to  the  many.  All  this  is  familiar,  but  it  is 
told  entertainingly  and  pretty  carefully.  Probably  it  is  a  natural 
partisan  bias  which  prevents  the  author  from  being  quite  fair  to 
the  tory  Radicals  of  that  period:  he  gives  them  no  credit  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws  in  1824  and  barely  mentions 
Sadler,  Shaftesbury,  and  the  "Christian  Socialists." 

Less  clear  is  the  author's  treatment  of  the  years  from  1849  to 
1886.  Though  he  presents  many  facts  as  to  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  national  wealth  and  as  to  the  persistence  of  poverty 
and  misery  among  the  working  classes,  the  connection  of  these  facts 
with  politics  is  less  apparent.  Perhaps,  had  he  frankly  confessed 
that  from  1882  to  1886  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  were  largely 
dominated  by  well-to-do  Liberals  in  the  economic  interest  of  their 
own  class,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  modify  his  glowing 
eulogies  of  Cobden  and  Gladstone  and  to  explain  why  Disraeli 
was  concerned  with  the  parliamentary  reform  of  1867. 

Especially  well  done  are  the  last  two  chapters,  entitled  The 
Awakening  and  The  New  Age.  It  is  with  much  skill  and  discern- 
ment that  Mr.  Perris  has  set  forth  important  factors  contributory 
to  the  break-up  of  the  Victorian  Compromise  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties  and  the  gradual  substitution  in  the  popular  mind  of  the 
doctrines  of  state  action  for  those  of  laisser-faire.  Among  sudi 
factors  he  might  magnanimously  have  included  Joseph  Chamber- 
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Iain's  pioneer  work  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  and  eloquent  preach- 
ing of  social  reforms  throughout  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  amazing 
land  acts  bestowed  upon  Ireland  by  the  Unionist  party  as  bulwarks 
against  home  rule,  and  the  foreign  examples  of  state  action,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany.  The  last  chapter  affords  a  convenient  guide 
to,  and  analysis  of,  the  important  social  legislation  enacted  under 
Liberal  auspices  since  1906 — ^legislation  which  will  remain  as  a 
monument  to  the  change  of  heart  that  overtook  the  British  people 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  crisis  in  their  internal  as  well  as 
external  history,  the  Great  War  of  1914. 

In  all  cases  Mr.  Ferris  has  based  his  work  on  most  eminent 
authorities;  and  he  has  produced,  on  the  whole,  an  accurate  and 
very  readable  book,  which  will  prove  to  be  a  useful  manual  for 
courses  in  modem  economic  history.  The  book  contains  seven 
appendices,  largely  statistical  in  character,  an  up-to-date  bibliog- 
raphy, and  a  convenient  index. 


Andreades^  a.  U administration  finandere  des  Venitiens  dans  les 
ties  ioniennes.    (Athens:   Hestia.    1914.    Pp.  419;  851.) 

Baasch^  E.  Die  Handelshammer  zu  Hamburg.  ISSB-IQIS.  Three 
volmnes.  (Hamburg:  Grafe  &  .Sillem.  1915.  Pp.  x,  788;  vii, 
888;  viii,  966.  40  M.) 

Barker^  J.  E.  Modem  Germany:  her  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Fifth  edition,  revised  to  January,  1915.  (London:  Smith, 
Elder.    1915.  Pp.  864.  7s.  6d.) 

Barron,  C.  W.  The  audacious  war.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1915.    Pp.  xiv,  192.  $1.) 

Contains  chapters  on  tariffs  and  commerce  and  the  war  causes, 
French  finance,  and  English  war  finance. 

Benbtsch,  a.  Die  volkswirtschaftliche  Bedeutung  der  Torfmoore 
und  Wasserhrdfte,  unter  besonderer  Beruchsichtigung  der  Luft- 
stickstofffrage.    (Berlin:  Siemenroth.    1914.   Pp.  v,  299.  5.50  M.) 

BowBiAN  and  Dodge.  An  English  translation  of  Brunhes*  "La 
GSographit  Humaine/'    (New  York:  Rand,  McNally.  1915.) 

BuECHER,  K.  and  Schmidt,  B.  Frankfurter  Amis-  und  Zunfturkunden 
bis  sum  Jahre  1612.  Two  volumes.  (Frankfort  a.  M.:  Joseph  Baer. 
1914.) 

Burrows,  H.  L.  English  industry  and  trade.  A  reader  for  upper 
classes  of  primary  schools  and  the  middle  forms  of  secondary 
schools.     (London:  Black.    1915.    Is.  6di) 


Carlton  Hayes. 


Columbia  University. 
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Calmon,  C.  Volhswirtschaftliche  Betrachtungen  Hber  Belgxen. 
(Berlin:  Verlag  fiir  Fachliteratur.  1915.  Pp.  86.  1.80  M.) 

DiETz,  A.  A.  Mad  rush  for  gold  in  frozen  North.  (Los  Angeles: 
Times-Mirror  Prtg.  House.  '  1914.  Pp.  281^  illus.) 

Frahnb^  C.  Das  Wirtsehaftslehen  Schwedens.  (Berlin:  Ebering. 
1914.   Pp.  166.   4  M.) 

Gerbel^  M.  Die  Entwichlung  der  Industrie  Bosniens  und  der 
Herzegowina  in  den  letzten  10  Jahren.  (Berlin:  Verlag  fiir 
Fachliteratur.  1914.  Pp.  55.  2  M.) 

KoEHLBR,  A.  E.^  Jr.  New  Mexico,  the  land  of  opportunity  .  •  .  official 
data  on  the  resources  and  industries  of  New  Mexico.  (Albuquerque: 
A.  £.  Koehler.    1915.  Pp.  240,  illus.  $1.) 

Lety,  R.  G.  Effets  Sconomiques  de  la  mobilisation  austro-hongroise. 
(Paris:  Alcan.  1914.  Pp.  72.   1.50  fr.) 

LiPSON,  £.  An  introduction  to  the  economic  history  of  England. 
Vol.1.  The  Middle  Ages.    (London:  Black.  1915.   78.  6d.) 

Marsh,  H.  P.  Rochester  and  its  early  canal  days.  (Rochester: 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  Print.    1914.    Pp.  62.  25c.) 

Michel,  G.  and  Knapp,  C.  Kartographische  Beitrdge  zur  Wirtschafts- 
geographic.  Number  8.  Issued  with  the  concurrence  of  numerous 
collaborators.  (Bern:  Geographischer  Kartenverlag,  Kiimmerly 
&  Frey.  1914.  7.50  fr.) 

The  general  nature  and  purpose  of  the  "Cartographic  Documents 
of  Economic  Geography"  already  have  been  described  in  this  Review 
(June,  1914,  pp.  872-878)  in  connection  with  numbers  1  and  2 
of  the  series.  The  present  number  contains  maps,  with  detached 
explanatory  articles  of  considerable  length,  as  follows:  North  Sea 
Fisheries,  by  Camille  VaUaux;  Cereals  of  France,  by  du  Plessis  de 
Grenddin;  Industries  of  Switzerland,  by  Gaston  Midiel;  Shipbuild- 
ing and  its  Relation  to  European  Fleets,  by  Alwin  Oppel;  and 
Fleets  and  Maritime  Traffic  of  Europe,  by  Alwin  Oppel. 


MoRT,  F.  Commercial  geography  of  the  British  Empire  including 
British  Isles.    (Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  1915.  Pp.  250.) 

Olphe-Galliard,  G.  La  force  motrice  au  point  de  vue  Sconomique 
et  social.    (Paris:  Giard  &  Brihre.    1915.    8  fr.) 

Palmer,  H.  R.  The  Rhode  Island  hospital  trust  company;  its  history, 
resources  and  relations  with  Brown  University.  (Providence: 
H.  E.  Pahner.  1914.) 

Rajnik,  B.  Die  wirtschaftspolitischen  Beziehungen  zwischen 
Oesterreich  und  Ungam  und  die  intemationalen  Interessen. 
(Munich:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  1914.   Pp.  iii,  88.  2.50  M.) 

Rappard,  W.  E.  La  rSvolution  industrielle  et  les  origines  de  la, 
protection  Kgale  du  travail      S^i99e.    (Bern:  StampflL  7  fr.) 


AvARD  L.  Bishop. 
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RoEMEs,  H.  Die  Baumwolhpinnerei  in  Schleiien  bi*  sum  preusiiichen 
ZoUgeseta  von  1818.  (Breslan:  Ferdinand  Hirt.  Pp.  vl,  88. 
2.25  M.) 

RoTHAUO,  J.  G.  and  Thomas,  F.   Wirttchaftskarte  der  Sudetenlander. 

(Vienna:  Freytag  &  Berndt.  1914.  21  M.) 
SiNTENis^  G.    Die  finanz'  und  wirtichafttpolitiichen  Kriegsgesetze 

IdH.    (Mannheim:  Bensheimer.    1914.   Pp.  174.   22  M.) 

Vivian,  E.  C.  Peru:  phyeical  features,  natural  resources,  means  of 
communication,  manufactures  and  industrial  development.  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton.  1914.  Pp.  vii,  285.  $1.50.) 

WiCKWARB,  F.  G.,  editor.  The  American  year  hook,  a  record  of  events 
and  progress.  19H  edition.  (New  York:  Appleton.  1915.  Pp. 
xriu,  862.  $8.) 

Withers,  H.  War  and  Lombard  Street.  (New  York:  Dutton.  1915. 
$1.25.) 

A  list  of  geographical  atlases  in  the  United  States  Library  of  Congress; 
with  bibliographical  notes.  Vol.  8.  Titles  S266'i087.  (Washington: 
Gov.  Pr.  Off.   1915.  $1.25.) 

Year  booh  of  British  Columbia.    (Victoria,  B.C.:  The  King's  Printer. 
1914.    Pp.  405.) 
Year  book  of  1911  brought  down  to  date  by  supplements. 

Die  Wasserhrafte  des  Berg-  und  HUgellamdes  in  Preussen  und 
Benachbarten  Staatsgebieten.    (Berlin:  Mittler.  Pp.  275.  15  M.) 

Agriculture,  Mining,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries 
Economic  Notes  on  English  Agricultural  Wages.    By  Reginald 
LsNNABD.    (New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company.  1914. 
Pp.  ix,  164.  $1.40.) 

This  work  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatise,  is  not  based  primarily 
on  statistics,  but  is  rather  an  essay,  containing  sufficient  facts  to 
warrant  the  observations  made. 

The  primary  inquiry  is  divided  into  two  parts.  First,  is  agricul- 
toral  labor  cheaper  or  dearer  to  the  employer  than  other  labor  to 
its  employers.'  Second,  do  some  groups  of  agricultural  laborers 
sell  their  labor  less  advantageously  than  do  other  groups?  The 
author  finds  an  affirmative  answer  to  each  of  these  questions. 
Agricultural  laborers  are  underpaid  as  compared  with  other  labor- 
ers, indeed  they  are  so  seriously  underpaid  a^  to  be  unable  to 
maintain  a  suitable  standard  of  life.  Probably  a  considerable  part 
of  them  are  underfed  during  a  great  portion  of  their  lives.  Why 
do  they  not  move  to  other  lines  of  employment?  Because,  for 
reasons  stated  quite  clearly,  agricultural  labor  is  particularly 
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immobile.  The  mere  fact,  for  example,  of  a  surplus  population  of 
this  class  means  that  the  normal  drawing  ofif  of  the  most  readily 
movable  portion  of  the  group,  the  unmarried  men  and  women, 
leaves  those  who  cannot  readily  respond  to  an  economic  motive  for 
changing  place  and  occupation. 

With  respect  to  difiTerences  in  wages  among  the  agricultural 
laborers  themselves  it  appears  that  the  mobility  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  amount  to  a  levelling  process.  The  agricultural 
laborers  in  the  vicinity  of  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments 
are  uniformly  paid  more  than  those  in  the  more  remote  agricul- 
tural districts. 

A  comparison  is  made  of  the  amount  of  labor  employed  per 
square  mile  of  agricultural  land  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Den- 
mark, in  which  it  appears  that  the  amount  so  used  in  England  is 
very  low,  being  but  about  60  per  cent  as  great  as  in  these  other 
countries.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  much  of  the  English  land 
would  respond  to  more  intensive  cultivation. 

Professor  Lennard  discusses  the  desirability  of  a  legal  minimum 
wage,  showing  how  it  would  probably  afiTect  the  farmer,  the  rent 
paid  to  the  landlord,  and  the  laborer  himself.  The  main  sugges- 
tion looking  to  a  better  state  of  afiTairs  is  summarized  near  the 
close  of  the  volume  substantially  as  follows:  (1)  An  improve- 
ment in  the  personnel  of  the  English  farmers.  They  have  been  too 
lenient,  for  example,  with  incompetent  tenants.  (2)  Better  educa- 
tion of  the  farming  class.  This  pertains  somewhat  to  what  may 
be  called  agricultural  education,  but  just  as  much  to  an  improve- 
ment of  the  common  school  training.  (8)  The  spread  of  scientific 
information.  (4)  A  development  of  cooperative  societies  for  pro- 
duction and  credit.  (6)  A  cheapening  of  transportation  charges 
on  farm  produce.  (6)  Modification  of  the  game  laws.  (7)  Re- 
modelling the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  whereby  the  latter 
will  have  more  interest  in  improving  the  farm.  (8)  A  lower  rate 
of  taxation  on  improvements. 

These  reforms  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  to  result  in 
much  keener  competition  in  bidding  for  farm  labor,  hence  in  a 
rise  in  wages.  Aside  from  these  forces  it  is  suggested  strongly 
that  there  is  much  to  be  hoped  from  the  small  holdings  both  as  a 
refuge  for  laborers  who  might  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
as  a  step  in  the  ladder  by  which  the  laborer  might  rise  to  the 
position  of  the  employing  farmer.  Finally,  the  author  believes  that 
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along  with  these  other  measures  a  minimum  wage  act  should  be 
passed.  B.  H.  Hibbard. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

NEW  BOOKS 

Austin,  C.  B.  and  Wehrwein,  G.  S.  Cobperation  in  agriculture, 
marketing,  and  rural  credit  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
No.  855.  Extension  series  No.  60.  (Austin:  University  of  Texas. 
1914.    Pp.  100.) 

Nearly  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
marketing  and  rural  credits  problem  in  Texas,  with  more  or  less 
theoretical  discussion.  Some  valuable  suggestions  are  made  with 
reference  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  at  the  present  time.  A 
selected  bibliography  is  appended. 

Frechette,  H.  Report  on  the  non-metallic  minerals  used  in  the 
Canadian  manufacturing  industries.  Mines  -  Branch,  No.  305. 
(Ottewa:  Dept.  of  Mines.  Pp.  viii,  199,  xxii.  1915.) 

Geller,  C,  editor.  Cotton  facts,  19 H  edition,  (New  York:  Shepper- 
son  Pub.    1914.    Pp.  240.  $1.) 

Haanel,  B.  F.  Peat,  lignite,  and  coal.  Their  value  as  fuels  for  the 
production  of  gas  and  power  in  the  by-product  recovery  producer. 
Mines  Branch,  No.  299.  (Ottawa:  Dept.  of  Mines.  1914.  Pp.  xv, 
261,  xxii.) 

Martens,  H.  Die  Agrarreformen  in  Irland,  ihre  Ursachen,  thre 
Durchfuhrung  und  ihre  Wirhungen,  Staats-  und  sozialwissenschaft- 
liche  Forschungen,  177.  (Munich:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  1915. 
Pp.  xiv,282.  7M.) 

Rat,  F.  a.  The  Ohio  coal  supply  and  its  exhaustion,  (Columbus: 
Ohio  State  University.    1914.    Pp.  46,  maps,  tables.) 

Ross,  D.  W.  Failure  of  irrigation  and  land  settlement  policies  of 
the  western  states.    (Willows,  Calif.:  D.  W.  Ross.    1914.  Pp.  21.) 

Skinner,  £.  N.  and  Plate,  H.  R.  Mining  costs  of  the  world,  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill.  1915.   Pp.  viii,  406.  $5.) 

Sntder,  a.  Fights  for  the  farmer.  Designed  for  everyone  interested 
in  agriculture.  (Philadelphia:  Lippincott  1914.  Pp.  xiv,  284. 
$1.25.) 

Com  is  king  in  South  Dakota,  (Pierre:  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
1914.) 

Fifth  census  of  Canada,  1911.  Agriculture,  Vol.  IV.  (Ottawa:  1914. 
Pp.  xcv,  428.) 

Livestock  farming  in  Florida  along  the  lines  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway,  (Saint  Augustine,  Fla.:  Land  &  Indus.  Dept.  Fla. 
East  Coast  R.R.    1914.   Pp.  60.) 
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Rural  credits,  Transactioiis  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California. 
VoL  X,  No.  1.    (San  Francisco.  1915.  Pp.  92.) 

Like  many  other  studies  of  rural  credit  this  is  largely  made 
up  of  unorganized  material  gleaned  partly  from  the  reports  of  the 
^jnerican  Commission  and  a  few  pamphlets  on  European  credit  and 
partly  from  a  very  inadequate  survey  of  local  conditions,  facilities, 
and  needs.  There  are  also  some  interesting  statements  regardiug 
banking,  credits,  and  rural  development  in  California.  The  greater 
part  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  a  report  of  a  committee  of  twelve, 
appointed  by  the  Commonwealth  Club,  three  of  whom  had  served 
on  the  American  Commission. 

This  report  reviews  the  credit  situation  in  Europe,  lays  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  of  federal  or  state  support,  aid,  or  guarantee  in 
establishing  some  system  of  farm  mortgage  credit,  and  approves 
the  issuance  of  bonds  secured  by  farm  mortgages  and  guaranteed 
in  some  way  by  government  authority.  In  advocating  govern- 
mental assistance,  tiie  committee  emphasizes  European  precedent, 
which  many  superficial  students  seem  to  think  a  sine  qua  nan  of 
the  successful  credit  scheme  of  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gov- 
ernment aid  to  rural  credit  plays  a  very  small  part  in  many 
countries  and  systems  abroad,  as  little,  indeed,  as  government  aid 
to  mercantile  or  industrial  cr^t.  Moreover,  the  tendency  is  away 
from  rather  than  toward  governmental  aid. 

An  interesting  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows, 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California.  This  committee,  com- 
posed of  agricultural  and  administrative  experts,  has  prepared  a 
bill  which  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  rural  credit  fund  with 
an  initial  capital  of  perhaps  $1,000,000  furnished  by  the  state. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  fund  be  loaned  to  farmers  for  approved 
agricultural  projects  on  the  amortization  plan  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


Whale  fishery  of  New  England;  an  account  with  illustrations  and 
some  interesting  and  amusing  anecdotes,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  an 
industry  which  has  made  New  England  famous  throughout  the 
world.    (Boston:  State  Street  Trust  Co.    1915.  Pp.  63.) 


Dkrn,  a.  Weinhau  und  Weinbehandlung.  (Berlin:  Parey.  1914. 
Pp.  vii,  146.  2.50  M.) 

ToRRKY,  J.  and  Manders,  A.  S.,  editors.  Rubber  industry.  Being 
the  official  report  of  the  fourth  international  rubber  congress  held 
in  London,  19H.  (London :  Intern.  Rubber  &  Allied  Trades'  Exhib. 
1915.    Pp.  516.    15s.  6d.) 

Watts,  A.  S.  Probable  effect  of  the  war  in  Europe  on  the  ceramic 
industries  of  the  United  States.  Technical  paper  99.  (Washing- 
ton: Dept.  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines.    1915.    Pp.  15.) 
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WiCK^  W.  Beiirage  zur  EfUxvicklungsgeschichte  des  tchweiseritchen. 
Braugewerbes  11870-1912).  Schweixerische  Wirtschafts-Studien, 
8.   (Zurich:  Fiissli.  1914.  Pp.  xx,  280.  4.80  M.) 

Transportation  and  Communication 
The  Validity  of  Rate  Regulations,  State  and  Federal.  By  Robert 
P.  Reedek.  (Philadelphia:  T.  and  J.  W.  Johnson  Company. 
1914.   Pp.  XV,  440.) 

This  is  an  interesting  law  book.    A  subject  of  vital  interest 
the  regulation  of  railroads  by  public  authority — ^is  treated  in  a 
most  illuminating  manner  and  in  a  lucid  and  forceful  style. 

The  early  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  important  subject 
of  state  control  over  interstate  rates.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it 
was  published  before  the  Supreme  Court  annoimced  its  far- 
reaching  decision  in  the  Shreveport  case.^  In  the  "twilight  zone'* 
of  regulation  the  author's  tendency  is  towards  giving  the  control 
over  to  the  state,  but  he  has  taken  no  position  which  would 
necessarily  conflict  with  the  fullest  endorsement  of  that  case.  The 
power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce  is  full  and  complete — 
plenary  is  the  word  of  the  cases — and  if  in  its  judgment  any  act 
of  the  state  interferes  with  the  free  flow  of  commerce  between  the 
states,  such  act  is  unconstitutional.  The  act  of  the  state  of  Texas 
in  making  rates  from  interior  points  towards  the  border  materially 
lower  than  rates  from  Louisiana  to  these  same  points  would  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  commerce  from  Louisiana  to 
these  points  in  Texas.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Reeder  with  his  pro-state  ideas  would  find  anything  to  criticise 
in  this  case.  One  position  taken  by  him  is  far  from  convincing, 
namely,  that  the  state  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  railroad 
whereby,  in  consideration  of  franchises  granted,  the  railroad  sur- 
renders to  the  state  control  over  interstate  rates.  If  this  can  be 
done  the  states  in  the  course  of  time  might  entirely  oust  the 
federal  government  of  its  jurisdiction,  which  is  inconceivable.  It 
is  true  that  the  contract  may  be  voidable  if  the  consideration  fails 
— the  railroad  cannot  take  the  benefits  without  assuming  the 
burdens  of  such  a  contract — but  that  is  a  very  different  proposition 
from  conceding  to  the  state  power  over  interstate  rates.  A  railroad 
can  not  barter  away  a  right  of  the  national  government. 

A  characteristic  of  the  author  is  that,  despite  his  vigor,  he  is 

^Houitim,  Bait  and  West  Texas  BaUway  Co.  Umited  Biatet,  934  U.  S. 
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apparently  entirely  unbiased  on  the  question  of  the  public  policy 
of  governmental  regulation.  He  may  or  may  not  be  in  favor 
of  the  extension  or  restriction  of  governmental  control.  He  con- 
ceives that  it  is  his  duty  in  a  law  treatise  to  discuss  simply  the 
law.  He  is  delightfully  controversial  on  questions  of  law,  but 
properly  silent  on  questions  of  policy.  His  very  elaborate  and 
profound  discussion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  delegate  the 
rate-making  power  to  a  commission  is  an  example  of  this  attitude. 
In  a  chapter  of  65  pages  he  discusses  this  fundamental  question 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Congress  has  no  such  power  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  despite  many  dicta  to  the  contrary,  has 
never  decided  that  it  has.  The  power  to  fix  rates,  even  under  the 
restraining  influences  of  the  fifth  amendment,  is  a  tremendous 
power  not  only  over  railroad  property  but  also  over  commerce  and 
industry.  A  decision  of  the  commission  in  fixing  rates  might 
deprive  the  owners  of  railroads  of  a  billion  dollars  of  value  without 
confiscating  property  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution. 
It  might  determine  the  location  of  industry  and  build  up  one  city 
at  the  expense  of  another.  Can  a  power  involving  such  tremendous 
consequences  be  delegated  by  the  law-making  body?  It  would 
seem  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  the  author  is  clearly  right. 
Neither  of  the  alternatives,  however — ^namely,  the  exercise  of  the 
rate-making  power  directly  by  Congress  or  leaving  the  railroaos 
free  to  make  their  own  rates,  restrained  only  by  the  courts — ^is 
likely  to  be  accepted.  The  railroads  are  not  likely  to  raise  the 
issue.  They  prefer  a  not  altogether  imintelligent,  flexible  control, 
even  though  somewhat  influenced  by  politics,  to  an  uninformed 
rigid  control,  wholly  dominated  by  politics. 

More  than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  fifth 
and  fourteenth  am^dments.  It  would  seem  as  if  little  that  is  new 
could  be  said  about  ^^due  process  of  law,"  but  the  author  has 
said  some  things  that  are  new  in  a  not  unconvincing  way  and 
some  things  that  are  old  in  a  particularly  lucid  way.  His  con* 
tention  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
preventing  a  state  from  reducing  rates  below  a  compensating  point 
he  admits  is  now  purely  an  academic  question. 

The  discussion  of  the  vitally  important  questions  relating  to 
the  valuation  of  railroads — questions  which  are  engrossing  the 
attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  railroads 
in  connection  with  the  federal  valuation  of  these  properties — ^is 
necessarily  somewhat  fragmentary,  but  it  contains  enough  pene- 
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trating  suggestions  to  give  one  an  appetite  for  a  more  extended 
treatment. 

There  are  few  law  books  which  can  be  read  in  their  entirety 
with  interest  and  profit,  especially  by  laymen,  but  any  one  inter- 
ested in  the  great  subject  of  governmental  regulation  of  railroads 
wiD  find  keen  relish  in  this  notable  work. 
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rail  and  differential  linei  to  aU  pointi  in  the  United  States  (at 
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iiiippi  River,  as  shown.  (New  York:  Interstate  Freight  Rate 
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Accounting,  Business  Methods,  Investments, 
and  the  Exchanges 

Iwoestment  and  Speculation.  By  Thomas  Conwat,  Je.  in  col- 
laboration with  AxBXBT  W.  Atwood.  Revised  by  Febd  W. 
Field.  Modem  Business,  Vol.  EX.  (New  York:  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute.    1914.    Pp.  xvi,  611.) 

Practical  Investing.  By  Feankuk  Eschee.  (New  York:  The 
Bankers  Publishing  Company.    1914.    Pp.  177.  $1.60.) 

The  Careful  Iwoestor.  By  Edwaed  Shsewood  Mead.  (Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1914.  Pp.  289. 
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Bonds  and  Stocks.  The  Elements  of  Successful  Investing.  By 
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In  an  four  of  these  volumes  the  general  line  of  topics  is  the 
same.    The  authors  have  in  mind  the  beginner,  and  little  in  the 
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way  of  economic  training  or  business  experience  is  taken  for 
granted.  Hence  the  treatment  in  each  case  is  elementary,  but 
rightly  so,  since  the  amoimt  of  ignorance  among  intelligent  people 
in  regard  to  the  financial  aspects  of  corporations  both  private  and 
public  is  discouraging. 

The  subjects  run  about  as  follows:  the  personal  importance  of 
habits  of  saving  and  establishing  bank  accoimts,  the  dangers  of 
speculation,  the  functions  of  the  investment-banker,  the  machinery 
of  the  exchanges,  the  general  factors  affecting  the  major  price 
movements  of  securities,  and  a  pretty  full  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  classes  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  chief  changes  in  Investment  and  Speculation  are  the  omis- 
sion of  a  few  sections,  such  as  the  intensive  study  of  a  typical 
railroad  report  and  a  discussion  of  Marshall  Field's  investments, 
and  the  addition  of  material  on  the  exchanges  and  investment  con- 
ditions in  Canada.  This  new  material  is  not  all  presented  in 
one  part  of  the  volume  but  in  connection  with  topics  bearing  on 
American  conditions.  Comparison  is  thus  easy.  These  additions, 
though  brief,  are  important,  as  they  are  made  by  an  expert  on 
Canadian  finance;  and  there  is  great  need  of  laformation  in  this 
country  about  Canada  as  an  investment  field. 

In  Practical  Investing  the  editor  of  the  Investment  Magazine  has 
not  included  much  in  the  way  of  abstract  investment  principles, 
but  has  aimed  to  show  in  a  very  practical  way  the  difference  in 
securities  and  the  things  that  influence  their  value  and  their  prices. 

The  Careful  Investor  discusses  investment  problems  not  only  as 
questions  bearing  on  the  nature  of  corporations,  of  securities  and  of 
business,  but  also  as  questions  of  public  policy,  historical  trend, 
public  opinion,  and  the  attitude  of  the  courts.  This  volume  makes 
clear  that  good  investing  involves  a  knowledge,  among  other  things, 
not  only  of  business  structure  and  varying  industrial  conditions, 
but  also  of  politics,  social  and  industrial  evolution,  constitutional 
development,  and  other  matters  that  are  ordinarily  thought  of  as 
problems  of  the  statesman.  Investment  is  fundamentally  a  dynamic 
and  not  a  static  problem. 

Bonds  and  Stocks  is  a  careful  statement  of  what  every  investor 
ought  to  know  about  corporations,  industries,  and  business ;  about 
accounting,  exchanges,  and  other  matters  which  will  answer  the 
thousand  doubts  and  questions  of  one  unfamiliar  with  business  life. 

There  is  agreement  as  to  the  cardinal  virtues  of  an  ideal  in- 
vestment: safety,  marketability,  income  yield,  price  stability,  and 
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the  chance  of  an  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  security.  These 
books  laud  thrift,  not  only  as  a  personal  virtue,  but  as  a  social 
asset.  Integrity  and  business  honor  are  assiuned  as  the  basis  of 
business  success.  It  is  good  reading  not  only  for  real  and  pro- 
spective investors,  but  for  the  general  public  whose  ideas  of  business 
are  too  often  erroneous  and  distorted. 

But  the  best  service  is  performed,  perhaps,  for  the  small  investor 
who  is  tempted  by  the  swindler;  or  for  the  young,  who  do  not  know 
the  great  opportunity  offered  by  thrift  and  careful  buying.  Years 
are  lost  by  free  wasteful  expenditure,  and  many  millions,  estimated 
at  one  quarter  billion,  are  annually  lost  by  the  ignorant  who  intrust 
their  little  aU  in  unworthy  projects.  Experience  is  gradually 
developing  a  body  of  sound  financial  knowledge  which  it  is  most 
desirable  should  become  the  common  possession  of  all. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variety  of  agency  by  which  this 
knowledge  is  being  disseminated  in  these  volimies.  Professor  Mead 
speaks  with  the  persuasive  authority  of  one  who  has  a  deserved 
reputation  as  a  student  of  corporate  affairs.  Mr.  Escher,  by  his 
book,  gives  a  more  extended  reach  to  the  work  of  the  Investment 
Magiusine.  The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  lends  the  influence 
and  authority  of  an  educational  institution  to  the  work.  And  Mr. 
Babson's  organization  capitalizes  the  enterprise  as  a  legitimate 
business  proposition.  One  is  quite  within  the  truth  in  saying  that 
among  the  movements  for  economy  and  social  efficiency,  aiming  to 
make  effective  the  latent  economic  power  of  the  nation,  the  labor 
directed  to  the  saving  of  earnings  from  wasteful  expenditure  and 
promoting  really  sound  investment  ranks  among  the  most  useful. 

J.  W.  Crook. 

Amherst  CoUege. 

Ancient  Double-Entry  Bookkeeping.  By  John  B.  Geijsbeek. 
(Denver:  Published  by  the  author.  1914.  Pp.182.  $6.00.) 

The  title  is  chosen  relatively.  Accounts  were  kept  in  some  form 
from  the  day  when  man  first  employed  credit,  but  it  was  not  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the  merchant  learned  the  system 
of  double  entry  upon  which  all  modem  accounting  rests.  Its  origin 
however,  is  shrouded  in  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  it  is  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  we  first  find  it  clearly  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Greijsbeek's  task  has  been  to  reproduce  and  to  trans- 
late the  early  writers  upon  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

Lucas  Pacioli,  the  earliest  known  writer  on  bookkeeping,  com- 
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piled  in  1494  a  treatise  consisting  of  thirty-six  chapters,  all  of 
which  is  photographically  reproduced  in  the  book  under  review  so 
that  the  student  has  access  to  the  original  text  with  all  its  idio- 
matic expression.  The  original  is  printed  on  the  left  pages,  while 
on  the  right  Mr.  Greijsbeek  gives  his  translation,  which  is  admittedly 
free  although,  as  the  translation  was  reviewed  in  manuscript  by 
Robert  Ferrari,  LL.D.,  of  Rome,  the  true  meaning  of  Pacioli  is 
undoubtedly  preserved.  This  treatise  in  the  quaint  and  interest- 
ing style  of  its  period  clearly  describes  the  method  to  be  followed 
in  recording  transactions  in  proper  form  in  the  memorandum  book 
(the  day  book  of  our  grandfathers),  thence  into  the  journal,  and 
finally  by  posting  from  the  journal  into  the  respective  accounts  in 
the  ledger.  Pacioli,  after  concisely  describing  the  trial  balance, 
adds: 

Now  if  these  two  grand  totals  are  equal  .  .  .  then  yon  shall  conclude 
that  your  ledger  was  very  well  kept  and  closed.  .  .  .  Bnt  if  one  of  the 
grand  totals  is  bigger  than  the  oUier^  that  would  indicate  a  mistake  in 
your  ledger  which  mistake  you  will  have  to  look  for  diligently  with  the 
industry  and  the  intelligence  God  gave  yon  and  with  the  help  of  what 
you  have  learned. 

That  correct  accounting  was  an  important  factor  in  business 
success  in  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  inferred  from  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  in  part,  ^^If  you  are  not  a 
good  bookkeeper  in  your  business,  you  will  go  on  groping  like  a 
blind  man  and  may  meet  great  losses." 

Interspersed  with  his  technical  bookkeeping  descriptions,  Pacioli 
gives  explicit  directions  for  the  making  of  an  inventory  and  the 
orderly  preservation  of  correspondence  and  other  papers,  and 
throws  many  sidelights  upon  the  business  customs  then  prevailing, 
as,  for  instance,  the  ^^nine  ways  in  which  the  merchant  usually 
buys,  and  the  goods  which  it  is  more  or  less  necessary  to  buy  on 
time."  Chapter  4,  entitled  "Very  Useful  Admonition  and  Good 
Advice  to  the  Grood  Merchant,"  is  perhaps  needed  by  the  business 
man  of  the  twentieth  century  as  much  as  by  his  predecessor  of  the 
fifteenth. 

Mr.  Greijsbeek  might  well  have  stopped  content  with  his  repro- 
duction and  translation  of  Pacioli^s  fundamental  **Treatise,"  for 
such  a  book  can  scarcely  be  a  commercial  success ;  but  to  Pacioli  he 
has  added  reproductions,  notes,  and  abstracts  from  Domenico 
Manzoni  (Venice,  1684),  Don  Angelo  Pietra  (Mantua.  1586) « 
Matteo  Mainardi  (Bologna,  1682),  Jan  Ympyn  Christoffels  (Ant- 
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werp,  1543),  Simon  Stevin  (Amsterdam,  1604)  and  Richard  Daf- 
fome  (London,  1636).  Of  these  writers  Stevin  made  the  largest 
contribution  to  the  development  of  bookkeeping,  the  use  of  con- 
trolling accounts  which  he  describes  being  an  instance  in  point. 
Incidentally,  the  reproductions  from  his  book  show  that  the  Dutch 
had  made  printing  a  work  of  art 

Briefly,  in  one  attractive  volume  Mr.  Geijsbeek  presents  the 
early  works  on  bookkeeping  in  a  way  that  permits  each  writer  to 
express  his  message  in  his  own  language  and  style  accompanied 
by  an  English  translation  with  notes  upon  the  text  which  the  author 
has  wisely  aimed  to  make  suggestive  rather  than  dogmatic.  The 
book  will  appeal  to  all  real  students  of  commercial  affairs  and 
deserves  a  wide  reading.  J.  £.  Stsbrett. 

The  Applied  Theory  of  Accounts.  By  Paul-Joseph  Esquerbe. 
(New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company.  1914.  Pp.  xviii. 
619.) 

The  content  of  this  book  is  as  broad  in  scope  as  its  title  implies. 
Four  introductory  chapters  survey  in  general  terms  the  facts  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  common  forms  of  business  organization.  Part 
n  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  mechanisms  and  technique  of 
bookkeeping,  the  only  marked  departure  from  conventional  treat- 
ment being  a  brief  explanation  of  triple  and  quadruple  entry, 
cryptically  styled  "Logismography*'  and  "Statmography''  by  their 
respective  Italian  sponsors.  Parts  HI  and  IV  present  theories  of 
particular  accounts,  each  group  of  balance  sheet  accounts  being 
allotted  a  chapter.  Part  Y  discusses  flnancial  statements,  giving 
weight  to  the  balance  sheet  and  its  special  forms,  as  in  banks,  life 
insurance  and  railroad  companies,  and  in  consolidations;  to  the 
income  account,  its  contents  and  varied  forms;  and  to  the  state- 
ments special  to  receiverships,  trusteeships,  and  the  settlement  of 
estates. 

Students  of  accounting  practice  are  likely  to  find  the  chief  value 
of  the  book  in  its  exhaustive  discussions  of  the  specific  media  and 
processes  of  accounts.  The  author  should  also  be  credited  with 
abimdant  reference  to  points  of  law  bearing  upon  accounting  pro- 
cedure. The  liberal  use  of  problems  and  their  illustrative  solutions 
often  lend  concreteness,  the  chapter  on  consolidated  balance  sheets 
being,  in  this  respect,  noteworthy.  At  numerous  points  pertinent 
criticisms  directed  against  inconsistencies  of  common  practice  are 
coupled  with  suggestions  of  preferred  methods. 
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Largely  through  reason  of  its  plan  and  emphasis,  the  book  is 
not  likely  to  bring  material  aid  to  the  student  who  is  interested 
more  in  the  generalizations  and  refinements  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  who  is  concerned  less  with  the  niceties  of  technique  and 
terminology.  Where  one  hopes  to  find  comprehensive  principles 
developed  as  integrated  structures,  one  finds  them  discussed  in 
fragments  and  as  incidentals.  The  accounts  peculiar  to  consign- 
ments are  given  two  chapters;  another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
technique  of  posting;  but  the  reader  must  look  in  vain  for  a  com- 
plete and  authoritative  analysis  of  the  theories  of  valuation.  Dis- 
cussion of  capital  and  revenue  expenditures,  deserving  exhaustive 
treatment,  is  accorded  scant  attention,  consisting  mainly  of  quota- 
tions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  di£Bcult  to  take  issue  or  to  find 
ground  for  agreement  with  the  author  in  terms  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  accounting.  At  certain  points,  however,  exception 
may  be  taken  to  what  appear  to  be  departures  from  soimd  account- 
ing. It  is  suggested  in  one  place,  for  example,  that  the  ^^operating 
shortcomings"  of  a  newly  established  business  may  properly  be 
taken  up  in  good-will  account,  but  it  is  not  made  clear  that  good- 
will and  expenses  of  operation,  early  or  abnormal  as  may  be,  have 
attributes  sufficiently  in  common  thus  to  make  them  identical  in 
substance,  or  that  such  expenses  have  the  right,  inherent  to  good- 
will, of  permanent  place  in  the  balance  sheet.  Elsewhere  the  author 
subscribes  more  than  once,  at  least  by  implication,  to  a  method  of 
providing  for  depreciation  by  appropriation  from  net  profits,  a 
practice  which  is  counter  to  the  weight  of  accepted  authority.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  furthermore,  that  the  theories  of  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  costs  have  been  passed  over  with  but  brief  and  evasive 
argument. 

In  the  endeavor  to  exhaust  the  theoretical  considerations  to 
which  the  book  is  devoted,  the  danger  of  attaining  futility  is  not 
always  avoided;  hairsplitting  is  approached  in  such  declarations 
as  that  "notes  and  bills'*  should  be  kept  in  separate  accounts,  that 
a  reserve  for  taxes  should  not  be  called  a  liability,  and  in  the 
argument,  now  threadbare,  that  capital  stock  is  a  liability. 

The  volume  brings  a  wealth  of  aid  to  the  candidate  for  certifica- 
tion as  public  accountant  in  those  states  which  prescribe 
examination  in  theory  of  accounts ;  to  the  gleaner  of  accounting 
minutiae,  also,  much  is  offered. 

W.  R.  Gbat. 

Dartmouth  CoUege^ 
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Municipal  Accounting.  DeWitt  Cakl  Eggleston.  (New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Company.  1914.  Pp.  xxii,  466.  $4.00.) 

Municipal  Accou/nting  is  one  of  a  series,  the  Ronald  Accounting 
Series,  which  has  been  published  under  the  approval  of  an  editorial 
board  of  well-known  certified  public  accountants.  It  contains  460 
pages,  of  which  the  last  126  pages  are  devoted  to  graphic  diarts, 
forms  relating  to  purchases,  stores,  vouchers,  pay-rolls,  etc.  The 
first  six  chapters,  40  pages,  cover  briefly  the  genesis  of  modem 
municipal  accounting,  keeping  a  city's  books,  income  and  expendi- 
ture basis,  budget  making,  and  bond  funds.  Thereafter  the  author 
deals  with  the  practical  details  of  municipal  bookkeeping,  such 
as  purchase  records,  pay-rolls,  stores  control,  expense  analysis, 
municipal  costs,  accounts  receivable,  and  collections.  Journal  en- 
tries are  described  and  illustrated,  together  with  classifications  of 
general  ledger  accounts,  covering  76  pages.  Then  follow  balance 
sheets  and  supporting  schedules,  subsidiary  ledgers,  uniform  school 
accounts,  accounting  for  small  cities,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  is  covered  comprehensively  and, 
considering  the  difficulties,  quite  compactly  and  intelligently. 
The  preface  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give  the  best 
modem  practice  in  municipal  accounting  and  that  the  author  has 
drawn  largely  on  his  experience  with  the  Department  of  Finance 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  author  says  that  "it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  municipal  accounting  has  not  received  greater 
attention.*'  By  this  he  means,  evidently,  attention  in  the  shape  of 
books  written  about  it,  because  few  subjects  have  been  receiving  so 
much  attention  in  a  practical  way  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
In  fact,  it  is  because  of  this  very  great  attention,  which  has 
caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  methods  and,  one  might  say, 
the  principles  of  municipal  accounting,  that  books  have  not  been 
written  about  it.  Before  a  book  could  be  prepared  and  published 
any  time  in  the  past  ten  years  the  art  and  science  of  municipal 
bookkeeping  would  have  progressed  so  far  as  to  make  the  book 
out-of-date.  This  may  be  tme  of  the  present  treatise  all  too  soon. 
However,  the  rapidly  changing  methods  of  the  past  are  now  ap- 
proaching standardization  and  stability,  and  it  is  time  that  a  hand- 
book should  be  published  which  will  be  of  material  value  to  mimici- 
pal  bookkeepers  and  accountants,  as  well  as  to  city  comptrollers 
and  city  auditors. 

The  book  under  review  fulfills  these  requirements  well.  Much  of 
the  matter  is,  necessarily,  familiar  to  all  practical  accountants 
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but  may  be  valuable  to  students  and  others  beginning  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  such  important 
matters  as  budget  making,  depreciation  reserves,  municipal  own- 
ership, revenue  and  expense  accoimts,  are  somewhat  summarily 
dismissed  with  short  paragraphs.  More  attention  to  these  funda- 
mental requirements,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  subsequent  forms 
and  charts,  would  have  given  us  a  more  valuable  book,  for  the 
reason  that  these  subjects  are  the  ones  that  have  been  most  under 
discussion  during  the  past  ^ecade.  Around  them,  in  fact,  have 
raged  quite  violent  contentions  between  those  in  favor  and  those 
opposed  to  accrual  accoimts  in  municipal  accounting  in  place  of 
the  old-time  strictly  ccuih  bookkeeping. 

Balance  sheets  and  general  ledger  accounts  are  given  more  space 
and  illustrated  by  forms  drawn  from  New  York  City's  recent 
developments.  These  forms,  however,  will  be  of  little  value  to  the 
ordinary  city  throughout  the  country.  What  the  average  city, 
large  or  small,  needs  vitally  at  the  present  time  is  a  relatively 
simple,  but  accurate,  balance  sheet  of  assets  and  liabilities,  from 
which  can  be  ascertained,  with  a  minimum  of  study,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  various  municipal  funds.  Primarily,  there  should 
be  given :  first,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  general  fund,  namdy, 
the  current  assets  and  liabilities  pertaining  to  the  general  revenue 
of  the  city,  with  the  resulting  surplus  or  deficit;  next,  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  special  and  non-revenue  funds,  quite  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  general  revenue;  third,  the  permanent 
properties,  or  fixed  assets,  of  the  city  wholly  separate  from  either 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  balance  sheet.  The  problems  in  a 
huge  metropolis  like  New  York  City  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  average  community  in  this  country  and  can  not  satisfactorily 
be  taken  as  exemplars  of  successful  accounting  methods  for  the 
smaller  municipality.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  fact  is  set  forth  in  chapter  88,  which  relates  to 
accounting  for  small  cities. 

Habvbt  S.  Chase. 

Scientific  Management.  A  CcUectian  of  the  More  Significant  Arti- 
cles Describing  the  Taylor  System  of  Management.  By 
Clarence  Beetrand  Thompson.  Harvard  Business  Studies, 
Vol.  1.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1914.  Pp. 
xu,  878.) 

The  compilation  is  introduced  by  an  article  on  "The  literature 
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of  scientific  management**  which  is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  and 
first  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  It  shows  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  important  formal  treatises  and  with 
the  magazine  literature  on  the  subject.  Once  in  a  while»  however, 
a  slip  is  noticeable.  On  page  87  the  author  mentions  that  he  has 
written  a  series  of  articles  pointing  out  ^Hhe  purpose  and  methods 
of  classification  and  mnemonic  symbolization,  and  its  application 
to  the  various  functions  of  costs,  administration,  store  system, 
routing  and  filing."  This  paragraph  is  followed  by  a  footnote 
naming  a  number  of  articles  that  he  has  contributed,  on  indexing 
and  filing,  listing  stock,  and  the  like.  It  concludes  by  stating 
that  ^Hiie  only  other  article  on  the  subject  is  a  brief  abstract  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  6.  Benedict.'*  It  will  probably  interest  the  author 
and  editor  to  know  that  a  number  of  years  ago  the  Engineering  Ex- 
perimental Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  published  two 
bulletins  on  these  subjects,  viz.,  numbers  9  and  IS.  Each  one  has 
about  100  pages  of  text. 

The  editor  does  not  intend  his  compilation  to  explain  the  theories 
of  scientific  management,  but  rather  offers  his  book  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  classics  of  Taylor  and  Gantt.  He  frankly  says  in  the 
preface  that  the  intention  of  the  text  is  to  show  practical  men  how 
the  system  has  worked  in  industries  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
He  also  points  out  that  the  public  at  large  is  interested  in  the  social 
and  economic  significance  of  the  movement. 

In  carrying  out  this  object  the  editor  gives  eighteen  articles  of 
more  or  less  importance  which  explain  the  meaning  of  scientific 
management  from  different  points  of  view  and  which  show  its 
method  of  working  in  different  lines  of  activity.  Of  the  remaining 
articles,  three  consider  the  relationship  between  scientific  manage- 
ment and  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  laborer  that  are 
bound  to  be  associated  together;  two  relate  to  criticisms  of  effi- 
ciency; one  is  an  excellent  abstract  of  the  now  famous  report  of 
General  William  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordinance,  who  was  at  one  time 
in  charge  of  the  Watertown  arsenal.  The  remaining  articles  are  of 
a  general  and  miscellaneous  character. 

From  the  great  mass  of  magazine  literature,  the  editor  had  a 
difficult  task  of  selection,  but  he  has  done  a  commendable  piece 
of  work.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  addition  to  his 
introductory  article  and  the  bibliography,  he  includes  four  of  his 
own  contributions  which  have  appeared  elsewhere.  The  next 
nearest  rivals  are  H.  K.  Hathaway,  who  appears  three  times,  and 
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James  M.  Dodge  and  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  who  each  appear 
twice. 

One  who  reads  the  book  need  not  be  told  that  the  editor  is  a 
scientific  management  enthusiast.  In  general,  he  has  presented  the 
articles  without  comment.  In  several  cases,  however,  he  has  deviated 
from  the  rule  thus  weakening  the  value  of  his  book,  because  the 
comments  make  the  editor  appear  to  be  taking  sides.  This  is  true 
especially  in  two  articles,  ^^Mistakes  of  efficiency  men,'*  and 
"Scientific  management  and  the  wage  earner.'*  In  the  former, 
the  editor  not  only  makes  notes  which  attack  the  article,  but 
in  addition  prints  a  reply  that  was  made  to  it  by  a  contributor  to 
the  magazine  in  which  it  first  appeared.  He  shows  good  judg- 
ment in  inserting  this  reply  but  should  have  omitted  the  footnote. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  bibliography.  The  titles  are  given 
without  comment.  While  it  may  be  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  book  of  compilations  need  be  indexed,  the  reviewer  feds 
that  in  this  case  its  omission  is  to  be  regretted. 


University  of  Cinciimati. 

The  History  and  Present  Position  of  the  BUI  of  Lading  as  a 
Document  of  Title  to  Goods.  By  W.  P.  Bennett.  Yorke 
Prize  Essay  for  1918.  (London:  Cambridge  University 
Press.   1914.   Pp.  viii,  101.  4s.) 

The  history  of  the  bill  of  lading  is  drawn  from  the  English 
texts  of  the  law  merchant,  supplemented  by  a  moderate  study  of 
common  law  decisions.  The  present  position  of  the  document  is 
discussed  in  most  detail  with  reference  to  England,  conditions  in 
foreign  countries  being  indicated  briefly  in  short  chapters  that 
summarize  the  chief  differences  between  foreign  codes  and  English 
law.  This  procedure  is  justified  in  part  by  "the  historical  con- 
tinuity and  international  similarity  of  mercantile  law  and  prac- 
tice,'* but  there  are  dangers  involved  which  have  proved  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  snare  to  the  author.  The  law  merchant  is  un- 
doubtedly the  source  of  the  legal  doctrines  pertaining  to  this 
docum^t  of  title,  but  the  provisions  of  the  law  merchant  were 
developed  and  extended  when  they  were  fused  in  the  general 
body  of  common  law  or  made  part  of  the  continental  codes. 

The  bill  of  lading  has  three  aspects  in  law.  It  is  a  receipt,  a 
c(Hitract  of  carriage,  and  a  symbol  of  property.    The  bill  be- 
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comes  a  symbol  of  property  when  it  is  made  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment by  which  the  title  to  the  goods  can  be  transferred.  Two 
methods  of  transfer  are  possible:  the  writing  in  of  a  specific 
consignee  upon  a  biU  originally  drawn  in  blank  and  endorsement  of 
a  properly  drawn  bill.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  bill  as  a 
symbol  of  property  it  is  necessary  to  discover  when  the  bill  be- 
came a  negotiable  instrument.  The  problem  is  complicated 
because  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  the  practice  of  mer- 
chants and  actual  law.  Mr.  Bennett  believes  the  bill  was 
negotiable  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  though  he  admits 
(p.  11)  that  there  is  no  evidence,  and  bases  his  conviction  upon 
surmise. 

It  is  certain  that  property  was  at  times  transferred  by  endorse- 
ment of  bills  of  lading,  or  by  drawing  bills  in  blank  and  sub- 
sequently writing  in  the  name  of  a  consignee,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  these  mercantile  practices  found  no  support  in  law.  Savary 
says  in  his  Parfait  Negocia/nt,  to  which  Mr.  Bennett  makes  no 
reference,  that  a  bill  drawn  in  blank  is  a  fraud  (Par^re  XC),  and 
his  statem^t  is  authoritative  for  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Fur- 
thermore, the  eighteenth  century  cases  in  England  suggest,  when 
^closely  examined,  not  merely  an  adoption  of  the  law  merchant 
taken  over  from  the  admiralty  courts  but  a  substantial  develop- 
ment of  legal  doctrine.  Mr.  Bennett  passes  over  this  period  in 
the  history  of  the  bill  with  little  comment,  though  a  close  study 
of  the  cases  is  hardly  consistent  with  his  doctrine.  The  merchants 
were  clearly  using  the  bill  as  a  document  of  title,  but  they  were 
doing  so  without  support  from  the  courts.  The  legal  doctrine 
did  not  take  form  in  England  until  after  1760.  Fearon  v. 
Bowers,  176S,  is  the  first  clear  case;  Wright  v.  Campbell,  V7G7, 
and  LicJcharrow  v.  Masony  nSl,  1790,  and  1794,  are  the  con- 
trolling precedents  usually  cited  today.  Inasmuch  as  the  doc- 
trine of  negotiability  did  not  come  from  the  law  merchant  there 
is  real  need  of  separate  study  of  continental  law. 

The  analysis  of  the  present  status  of  the  bill  of  lading  is 
adequate;  and,  as  it  occupies  the  principal  portion  of  the  book, 
the  dubious  historical  doctrine  does  not  seriously  impair  the 
general  usefulness  of  this  brief  statement  of  the  law. 


Abbott  Payson  Usher. 
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JuDSON^  K.  B.  Selected  articles  on  government  ownership  of  telegraph 
and  telephone.  Debaters'  handbook  series.  (White  Plains^  N.  Y.: 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.    1915.    Pp.  xxiii,  204.  $1.) 

Like  the  other  volumes  of  the  Debater's  Handbook  Series^  this 
volume  is  primarily  for  debaters  and  controversialists.  However, 
others  will  find  it  of  use  because  of  the  up-to-date  bibliography, 
the  reprints  of  recent  articles,  and  the  statistics.  Many  of  the 
articles  which  are  given  in  full  or  in  part  are  by  propagandists  or 
by  representatives  of  the  telephone  or  telegraph  interests.  Appar- 
ently the  arguments  on  both  sides  have  been  balanced  as  carefully 
as  possible.  The  changed  facilities  and  changed  methods  of  the 
past  decade  have  rendered  comparisons  based  on  conditions  a  few 
years  ago  valueless  for  argument.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that 
most  of  the  ccnnparisons  and  statistics  are  for  recent  years.  Some 
of  the  statistical  comparisons,  however,  are  of  questionable  value; 
for  example,  those  presented  by  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  showing  the  telephone  traffic  in  countries 
which  have  government  and  private  ownership,  and  which  are  given 
as  "partly  estimated."  The  statistics  from  tiie  government  reports 
of  Canada,  Australia,  Switzerland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Unipn 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  official  documents  and  messages,  are  a 
convenient  collection.  While  the  volume  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
scholarly  treatment  of  the  question,  it  will  no  doubt  serve  its  purpose 
very  acceptably. 

R.  £.  Hbilmak. 

Proceedings  of  the  conference  of  American  mayors  on  public  policies 
as  to  municipal  utilities.  (Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  vol.  LVII,  no.  146,  January,  1915. 
Pp.  vi,  884.) 

This  volume  contains  the  complete  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  executives  of  American  municipalities  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  local  utilities,  held  in  Philadelphia,  November 
12-14,  1914. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  emphasis  upon 
municipal  ownership  and  home  rule  for  cities  as  affording  the 
solutions  of  the  municipal  utility  problem.  Several  of  the  addresses 
describe  the  operation  and  success  of  municipal  plants  in  the 
United  States.  Foreign  experience  with  municipal  ownership  is 
discussed  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Howe.  The  advantages  of  regulation  of  the 
local  utilities  by  state  commissions  is  urged  by  Halford  Erickson 
of  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission.  The  case  for  home  rule  is 
defended  by  Alderman  Charles  £.  Merriam  of  Chicago.  M.  R. 
Maltbie,  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  advocates 
a  distribution  of  functions  between  the  state  and  lociJ  governments. 

In  view  of  the  movement  to  regulate  the  issuance  of  public  utility 
securities,  the  discussion  of  holding  companies  in  relation  to  public 
welfare  is  of  particular  interest.  The  advantages  of  operation  by 
holding  companies  are  strongly  urged  by  C.  F.  Mathewson  of  the 
New  York  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  while  the  evils  of  interlock- 
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ing  directorates  in  public  utility  enterprises  are  emphasised  by 
Louis  Brandeis.  Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago  advocates  munidpid 
ownership  as  preferable  to  either  state  or  local  control;  Mayor  Baker 
of  Cleveland  criticises  the  utility  interests  for  their  political  activity; 
and  Mayor  Hocken  of  Toronto  describes  as  successful  the  operation 
of  the  publicly  owned  electric  light  and  power  plant  of  Toronto. 
Among  the  important  reconunendations  of  the  committee  on  recom- 
mendations are:  that  cities  be  given  legal  power  to  municipalise 
their  utilities,  the  ezj)ediency  of  its  ezerdse  being  a  matter  of  local 
determination;  that  cities  be  free  to  determine  whether  they  will 
act  for  themsdves  or  call  in  a  state  commission  to  supervise  privatdy 
owned  local  utilities;  that  municipally  owned  utiUties  be  subject 
to  local  control  only;  and  that  there  be  established  by  the  municipali- 
ties a  national  utilities  bureau  for  the  collectimi  and  dissemination 
of  information  upon  this  question. 


Public  utUifies  reports  annotated.  (Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Lawyers  Co5p. 
Pub.  Co.   1915.  Pp.  128.  $1.) 

Second  annual  report  of  the  Manitoba  public  utilities  commission  for 
the  year  ending  November  SO,  19 IS,  (Winnipeg:  long's  Printer. 
1914.    Pp.  180.) 


Conciliation  and  Arbitration  m  the  Coal  Industry  of  America. 
By  Abthue  E.  Suffeen.  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Prize 
Essays,  XVLU.  (Boston :  Houston  Mifflin  Company.  1916. 
Pp.  xxi,876.  $8.00.) 
This  book  describes  the  methods  of  voluntary  settlem^t  of  labor 
disputes  in  the  coal  industry.  The  first  chapter  gives  an  account 
of  the  introduction  of  wage  agreements  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners  of  the  bituminous  coal  fields.  The  extension  of  this 
process  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  central  coal  fields  was  much 
hindered  by  the  competition  of  West  Virginia  coal ;  in  fact,  the  lack 
of  effective  organization  among  the  West  Virginia  miners  evai 
threatened  to  overthrow  what  hald  already  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  joint  agreements.  A  chapter  is  devoted,  there- 
fore, to  the  situation  in  West  Virginia.  It  sets  forth  the  control 
of  both  the  coal  resources  and  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  state  by  railroad  companies;  the  attempts  of  the  miners  to 
improve  their  working  conditions;  and  the  familiar  story  of  im- 
ported strike  breakers,  eviction  of  the  miners  from  the  company 
houses,  court  injunctions,  and  state  police  paid  by  the  coal 
operators.  The  evils  of  absentee  ownership  could  hardly  be 
shown  more  clearly. 
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Chapter  S  describes  the  purposes  and  organization  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America^  and  chapter  4  gives  an  account 
of  the  Coal  Operators'  Associations.  These  are  the  two  effective 
forces  represented  in  the  interstate  joint  conference,  first  held  in 
1898*  In  this  conference  of  the  coal  operators  and  coal  miners 
of  the  great  mining  states  of  Pennsjlvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  collective  bargaining  has  reached  as  high  a  stage  of 
development  as  in  any  other  industry  of  the  country.  But  the 
interstate  joint  conference  simply  dears  away  those  questions 
which  pertain  to  the  whole  industry;  the  settlemait  of  state  and 
district  matters  is  subsequently  effected  in  the  various  state  con- 
ferences. State,  district,  or  local  agreements  are  made  in  sixteen 
states  of  the  Union. 

The  author  next  describes  the  situation  in  the  anthracite  in- 
dustry, where  conciliation  is  just  making  a  beginning.  The  control 
of  the  anthracite  deposits  by  the  railroads,  and  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  mining  population  have  hitherto  checked  the 
progress  of  unionization.  What  progress  has  been  made  has 
very  largdy  been  owing  to  the  support  received  from  the  union 
element  in  the  bituminous  field,  the  United  Mine  Workers  being 
an  organization  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  minm. 

The  growth  of  collective  bargaining  in  Great  Britain  is  thai 
outlined.  The  experience  of  this  country  is  important,  partly  be- 
cause most  of  the  methods  of  industrial  adjustment  in  force  in 
our  mining  industry  have  been  copied  from  Great  Britain,  and 
also  because  British  experience  suggests  the  outcome  in  this 
country  of  the  movement  toward  collective  bargaining.  The 
evolution  of  labor  representation  in  Parliament  to  supplement  the 
efforts  made  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  through  conciliation 
boards  points  to  a  development  which  has  made  a  beginning  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  fifteen  union  men  in  our  national 
congress,  and  a  former  trade  union  official  is  now  a  member  of 
the  cabinet.  Furthermore,  in  January,  1914,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Convention  took  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  formation  of 
a  labor  party.  The  struggle  for  a  minimum  wage  in  England, 
involving  both  economic  and  political  pressure,  suggests  what 
may  happen  in  this  country  if  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
miners  make  a  united  stand.  Finally,  the  movement  toward  na- 
tionalization of  the  mines  has  been  on  foot  in  Great  Britain  for 
several  years.  This  proposition  has  already  found  numerous 
advocates  here.    In  January,  1914,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
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Convention  passed  resolutions  favoring  government  ownership  of 
the  coal  mines. 

A  final  chapter  discusses  the  outlook  for  the  future.  The  author 
here  urges  an  extension  of  regulatory  functions  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  Among  the  suggestions  offered  are  full  publicity 
(so  that  knowledge  of  mining  costs  may  be  had),  an  eight- 
hour  day,  a  legal  ton,  the  regulation  of  immigration,  and  a 
minimum  wage. 


State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  Modem  Factory.    Safety,  Sanitation  and  Welfare.  By 
GfioaoE  M.  Peice.    (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc. 
1914.   Pp.  XX,  674.  $4.00.) 
The  Modern  Factory  appears  at  a  very  opportune  time  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  general  interest  and  legislation  now  being 
directed  toward  the  betterment  of  industrial  conditions  and  their 
social  relations.    The  book  contains  574  pages  and  257  well- 
selected  illustrations,  many  from  foreign  sources.   Its  author  is  a 
well-known  authority. 

A  good  historical  r^sum^  is  made  of  industrial  evolution,  dwell- 
ing especially  upon  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  modem  factory 
system.  After  a  brief  description  of  general  types  and  construc- 
tions of  work-places,  the  subjects  of  factory  fires,  accidents,  and 
safety  appliances,  are  discussed.  Special  chapters  are  devoted 
to  lighting,  ventilation,  industrial  dusts,  poisons,  and  general 
sanitation.  The  chapters  upon  factory  welfare  work,  legislation, 
and  inspection  are,  in  themselves,  an  education.  The  book  shows 
the  results  of  personal  experiences,  particularly  of  inspections 
made  at  home  and  abroad ;  much  well-selected  data  and  numerous 
authentic  sources  of  information  are  drawn  upon;  and  there  are 
many  instructive  comparisons.  It  is  especially  valuable  and  in 
keeping  with  the  most  recent  knowledge  in  its  presentation  of 
standards  and  definitions.  A  very  good  bibliography  accom- 
panies it. 

There  are  marks  of  hasty  preparation,  principally  in  the  matter 
of  omissions.  The  chapter  devoted  to  Factory  Fires  and  Their  Pre- 
vention is  commendable  as  a  source  of  information  for  a  good 
preliminary  analysis  of  a  given  fire  hazard.  Factory  Accidents 
and  Safety  is  all  too  briefly  covered  by  about  100  pages  of  text 
and  illustrations,  with  the  result  that  generalities  only  are  touched 
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upon.  The  illustrations  on  pages  182,  19S,  194,  199,  200,  202, 
5S05,  and  226  are  subject  to  criticism,  since  they  show  exposed 
belts,  gears,  shafts,  and  fly-wheels  on  machines  otherwise  safe- 
guarded. In  short,  this  brief  chapter  on  such  a  great  subject 
can  well  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  incentive  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  more  complete  information. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  commcmer  health  hazards  are  ex- 
cellent as  far  as  they  go,  but  most  of  them  are  quite  incomplete. 
Fatigue,  except  as  a  factor  in  accidents,  is  barely  touched  upon, 
as  are  also  the  features  of  inactive  occupation,  seasonal  employ- 
ment, unemployability,  and  casual  labor.  The  protection  of  work- 
ers exposed  to  excessive  li^^t,  the  influences  which  light  generated 
by  processes  themselves  play  in  illumination  questions,  the  many 
provisions  adopted  for  protecting  workers  in  hot  processes,  the 
methods  of  factory  heating,  the  hazards  of  artificial  low  tem- 
peratures, electrical  hazards,  and  the  smoke  nuisance — for  all  of 
these,  practically  nothing  is  said.  Much  more  space  should  be 
given  to  factory  sewage  and  waste  disposal,  gases,  fumes,  odors, 
noise,  resuscitation,  alcoholism,  and  the  like.  More  explanations, 
especially  physiological,  should  be  given  for  many  rather  dog- 
matic statements.  The  article  on  care  of  health  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  emergency  features,  while  that  on  educational  work  omits 
the  instruction  of  workers  themselves  in  the  principles  of  hygiene. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  book,  workers  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities and  their  instruction  in  the  same  are  scarcely  touched 
upon. 

The  author's  statements  upon  the  shortcomings  of  scientific 
management  are  certainly  correct  and  well  selected,  although  he 
does  not  mention  that  the  failure  to  take  into  account  the  physiology 
of  the  individual  is  a  prime  factor.  The  chapter  on  air  and  ventila- 
tion includes  the  recent  discoveries  in  these  matters,  but  leaves  the 
impression  that  humidity  is  invariably  too  great  for  all  persons 
throughout  the  ^^closed-up''  seasons,  whereas,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  industries,  the  vast  majority  of  people  both  work  and 
live  in  compartments  which  are  entirely  too  low  in  relative  humidity. 
This  is  true  with  nearly  all  of  the  usual  heating  methods  adopted 
in  America.  The  great  importance  of  stagnation  of  the  air  as  a 
chief  cause  for  the  depressions  experienced  in  hot  or  **close"  rooms 
is  not  given  emphasis  in  calling  such  quarters  "ill- ventilated.*' 

The  book  in  no  sense  covers  occupational  diseases  nor  afflictions 
promoted  by  occupations  (as  the  author  himself  states),  although 
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a  few  of  the  more  deadly  (not  necessarily  the  most  important) 
poisons  are  touched  upon.  Repetitions,  contradictions,  and  trans- 
positions of  statement  and  thought  are  fortunately  few,  but  some 
occur  (pp.  24,  59,  2dd,  416-416,  405  v.  447,  and  in  ch.  7). 
A  description  of  the  industrial  processes  versus  health  hazards  had 
not  been  the  author's  intention,  but  some  of  the  commoner  cor- 
relations are  given.  Although  the  work  abounds  in  mentions  of 
individual  firms  and  places,  particularly  of  exemplary  type,  some 
leaders  are  overlooked.  The  table  of  contents  is  very  full,  but 
the  index  is  tantalizingly  brief. 

In  a  word,  the  book  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.  To  fulfil  its 
title  it  should  be  extended  in  many  features  and  much  more  matter 
included.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  done  in  future  editions. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  guide  of  most  of  the  principles 
of  economic  factory  equipment  and  management,  and,  as  such,  is 
of  value  to  owners,  proprietors,  supervisors,  lawmakers,  and 
hygienists. 

Mato  E.  Rox  and  Emeet  R.  Hathurst. 
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The  war;  women;  and  unemployment,    (London:  Fabian  Soc.  1915. 
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Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 
International  Trade  and  Exchange.   A  Study  of  the  Mechamsm 
and  Advantage  of  Commerce.    By  Haery  Gunnison  Brown. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    1914.    Pp.  xriii, 
158,  197.  $1.60.) 

This  book  comprises  parts  I  and  JI  of  a  projected  work  on 
Principles  of  Commerce  of  which  the  remainder,  part  III,  will 
be  devoted  to  The  Transportation  Expense  of  Commerce. 

Part  I,  constituting  approximately  three  sevenths  of  the  book, 
deals  chiefly  with  foreign  exchange;  but  inasmuch  as  the  book  is 
intended  primarly  for  a  textbook,  the  author  approaches  the  sub- 
ject through  two  introductory  chapters  on  the  Laws  of  Money 
and  the  Nature  of  Banking.  The  underlying  monetary  phil- 
osophy of  these  chapters  is  the  quantity  theory  of  money ;  and  the 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  banking  seeks  to  show  who  are  the 
ultimate  creditors  when  checks,  bank  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange 
are  employed.  Dr.  Brown's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fundament- 
ally sound,  but  contains  nothing  that  is  particularly  new,  except 
perhaps  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  principles  of  exchange  be- 
tween countries  having  different  standards  of  value. 

He  has  drawn  rather  heavily  upon  Escher's  Elements  of  Foreign 
Exchange^  but  his  treatment  is  more  theoretical  than  Escher's  and 
he  gets  farther  below  the  surface.  The  illustrations,  however,  show 
a  tendency  to  be  hypothetical.  In  his  treatment  of  the  silver  ex- 
changes, for  example,  the  author's  illustrations  are  not  drawn  from 
the  fund  of  extremely  interesting  material  available  in  connection 
with  the  Chinese  exchanges,  or  in  the  somewhat  less  recent  Mexi- 
can, Philippine  and  Straits  silver  exchanges,  but  from  a  hypothet- 
ical situation  in  which  tiie  United  States  is  assumed  to  adopt  a 
16  to  1  free  coinage  ratio  and  thereby  to  lose  its  gold.  One  of 
the  first  things  a  student  needs  to  know  in  connection  with  foreign 
exchange  is  how  to  read  and  interpret  the  daily  exchange  quota- 
tions ;  for  after  he  leaves  college  the  source  of  his  information  con- 
cerning the  exchanges  will  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  daily 
newspapers  and  the  financial  press.  On  this  subject,  however, 
the  book  contains  practically  nothing  except  in  connection  with 
sterling  exchange.  The  few  scattered  references  to  New  York 
exchange  on  Paris  (pp.  96,  97,  111,  and  146)  give  the  hnpression 
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that  this  exchange  is  quoted  in  terms  of  American  money  like 
sterling  exchange  instead  of  in  terms  of  francs  as  is  the  practice. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  gold-exchange  standard,  a  monetary 
standard  that  has  had  a  wonderful  recent  growth,  and  is  now  em- 
ployed by  about  one  fifth  of  the  world's  population — a  standard 
operated  through  the  foreign  exchange  mechanism. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  price  of  long  bills  of  exchange  (p.  120) 
Dr.  Brown  distinguishes  two  important  factors:  (1)  pure  ex- 
change, represented  by  the  demand  rate,  and  (2)  interest.  While 
in  the  case  of  nearby  exchanges  the  interest  factor  (for  the  time 
of  the  transit  of  the  bill)  in  the  demand  rate  is  small,  this  is  not 
true  in  the  case  of  the  more  distant  exchanges,  as,  for  example, 
between  London  and  Sydney  or  between  Tokyo  and  New  York. 
A  better  basis  for  computing  pure  exchange  is  the  cable  rate  for 
large  bills.  The  analysis  would  have  been  further  improved  by 
distinguishing  a  third  factor  (previously  mentioned  by  the  author, 
p.  67),  i.e.,  insurance  against  risk,  which  is  often  a  very  important 
one  in  the  price  of  bills  {cf.  Goschen,  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges,  p.  56). 

Part  n  is  entitled  The  Economic  Advantages  of  Commerce,  and 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  rate  of  interchange  of  goods 
between  communities,  including  a  careful  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  comparative  costs;  the  incidence  of  revenue  tariffs;  protective 
tariffs  and  their  influence  upon  production  and  distribution;  and 
certain  forms  of  government  interference  with  business  such  as 
bounties,  subsidies,  and  navigation  laws. 

Dr.  Brown'^  philosophy  on  this  subject  has  a  familiar  ring, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  pupil  of  the  late  William  Graham  Sum- 
ner.   It  may  be  epitomized  in  his  own  words  (p.  vii) : 

The  tariff  has  two  effects  on  prices,  primary  and  secondary.  In  the 
first  place>  the  prices  of  protected  goods  are  directly  raised  by  the 
tariff,  because  of  the  exclusion  of  cheaper  foreign  goods.  This  rise 
applies  only  to  protected  goods,  not  to  money  incomes.  Next,  protec- 
tion, since  it  decreases  imports,  increases  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
protectionist  country;  and  this  increase  of  money  brings  a  secondary 
rise  of  prices  affecting  protected  goods,  unprotected  goods  and  money 
incomes.  The  rise  of  money  incomes  compensates  for  the  secondary  rise 
of  general  prices  but  does  not  compensate  for  the  original  rise  of  prices 
of  the  protected  goods.  Therefore,  average  prosperity  is  decreased. 
In  the  same  way,  the  effects  of  protection  on  wages  and  on  land  rent 
are  set  forth  in  general  terms  and  in  terms  of  money  prices. 

It  is  only  under  -exceptional  combinations  of  circumstances,  the 
authcr  i!)dieves,  i^Jb  a  protective  tariff  might  be  beneficial  to  a 
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country,  as,  for  example,  by  benefiting  wage-earners  at  the  greater 
expense  of  landowners  (p.  114),  but  these  combinations  are  rare 
and  unstable  and  their  importance  is  more  theoretical  than 
practical* 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  is  carefully  written  and 
its  philosophy  will  make  a  wide  appeal  among  economists  as  being 
fundamentally  sound. 

While  there  is  an  obvious  logical  connection  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  book,  the  reviewer  believes  that  its  value  as  a  textbook 
would  be  enhanced  were  it  published  in  two  volumes.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  too  heavy  to  be  injected  as  a  textbook  in  an  introductory 
course  in  general  economics;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  more  ad- 
vanced courses,  it  will  need  to  be  divided.  Part  I,  on  The  Ex- 
change Mechanism  of  Commerce,  would  in  most  colleges  fall  under 
the  course  in  money  and  banking,  while  part  11,  on  The  Economic 
Advantages  of  Commerce,  would  fall  under  the  course  in  some  such 
subject  as  commerce  and  commercial  policies. 

E.  W.  Kemmbbbs. 

Princeton  Unifoersity. 

Money  and  Bofnkmg.  By  John  Thom  Hoij)swoeth.  (New 
York:    D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1914.    Pp.  489.  $«.) 

Designed  chiefly  to  serve  as  a  textbook  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  for  young  business  men  who  are  pursuing  studies  in  this 
field,  this  volume  promises  to  take  high  rank  among  woiks  of  its 
kind.  It  possesses  to  an  unusual  degree  the  essential  qualities  of 
an  introductory  manual,  most  notably,  perhaps,  a  clear  and  simple, 
almost  conversational,  style. 

Of  some  400  well-packed  pages,  120  are  devoted  to  money  and 
credit,  and  the  remainder  to  banking.  Although  his  treatment  of 
the  history  and  theory  of  money  is  thus  compressed,  some  may 
say  disproportionately  so,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  an 
admirable  historical  account  of  money,  with  special  reference  to 
the  United  States.  His  discussion  of  the  principles  of  money  is 
of  scarcely  less  merit.  While  the  quantity  theory  of  money  is 
stated  by  paraphrasing  and  quoting  from  Professor  Fisher's  Pur- 
chasing P(mer  of  Money,  the  rdative  proof  is  wisely,  according 
to  the  reviewer,  left  to  be  developed  by  the  instructor.  In  gen- 
eral, where  controverted  points  are  discussed,  the  method  is  that 
of  presenting  both  or  all  sides,  allowing  the  reader  to  choose  or 
to  effect  a  compromise.     This  policy  of  avoiding  debataUe 
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ground  or  of  merely  pointing  it  out,  seems  to  have  been  pursued 
somewhat  too  far,  even  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  reader. 
Thus,  the  relation  between  the  money  supply  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  entirely  mnitted.  Further,  in  connection  with  the  probable 
future  production  of  gold,  as  urging  that  prices  will  soon  cease 
to  rise,  the  author  quotes  Professor  Meade:  ^^Every  time  a  new 
bank  is  organized,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  a  certain 
amount  of  money  must  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  put  into 
the  bank's  reserve.  This  represents  an  increasing  demand  upon 
the  world's  money  supply.  ..."  (p.  79).  Without  pointing 
out  that  the  price  lifting  influence  of  money  taken  from  circu- 
lation and  put  into  bank  reserves  is  thereby  greatly  augmented, 
the  author  concludes  by  saying,  ^Trofessor  Fisher  takes  the  op- 
posite view,  holding  that  the  outlook  is  toward  a  continued  rise 
in  prices  due  to  a  continued  increase  in  the  gold  supply."  Else- 
where, as  here,  the  book  is  free  from  dogmatism  and  controversy. 

The  last  chapter  of  part  I  defines  and  classifies  credit,  and  ac- 
quaints the  student  with  various  instruments  of  commercial  and 
bank  credit.  The  effect  of  credit  on  prices  is  analyzed  carefully 
and  accurately. 

A  striking  feature  of  part  11,  on  banking,  is  the  restricted  space 
given  to  the  history  of  tiie  subject  and  the  proportionate  increase 
in  the  pages  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  banks  and  bank  operations 
of  the  present  time.  Another  distinctive  feature  is  the  stress  laid 
upon  the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  very  excellence 
of  a  chapter  on  Administration  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  question 
whether  an  elementary  text  should  describe  the  internal  working 
of  a  bank.  While  the  entire  book  is  very  creditaUy  written,  the 
two  last  chapters  on  Defects  of  National  Banking  System  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  not  only  of  greatest  current  in- 
terest, but  also  exceedingly  well  done.  Passages  throughout  the 
text  are  enforced  by  reproducticms  of  forms  of  great  variety,  rang- 
ing from  the  cashier's  check  to  the  commercial  letter  of  credit. 
While  the  great  body  of  literature  on  the  subject  has  been  skill- 
fully drawn  upon,  the  book  is  not  devoid  of  new  materiaL 

A  few  errors  and  repetitions  have  crept  in,  due  in  part  to  lapses 
on  the  part  of  the  proof-reader.  The  capital  requirements  of 
national  banks  are  given  twice  in  one  chapter  (pp.  168  and  160) 
and  stock  ownership  requirements  for  national  bank  directors  are 
stated  three  times  (pp.  16S,  161,  166).  In  one  extreikie  instance, 
repetition  was  turned  into  contradiction  (pp.  48  and  162).  Th^ 
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law,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  which  is  here  involved,  providing 
for  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  all  state  bank  notes,  was  approved  March 
3,  1865,  to  become  effective  July  1,  1866  (13  Statutes  at  Large, 
p.  484).  Other  cases  of  oversight  are  almost  as  costly,  as  on 
pages  224  and  161,  respectively,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  pound 
sterling  contains  about  11.3  grains  and  that  the  independent 
treasury  system  was  established  in  1864. 

These  slight  defects  seem  to  indicate  merely  that  our  author 
was  hastening  his  steps  to  complete  a  work  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  admirable  indeed. 


Dartmouth  College. 

Rural  Credits.  Land  and  Cooperative.  By  Myron  T.  Hebsick 
and  R.  Ingalls.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
1914.    Pp.  ix,  619.  $2.00.) 

Ambassador  Herrick,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  has  had  a 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  American  political  and  business  life, 
has  been  an  important  officer  of  a  large  savings  institution,  and  has 
also  had  opportunities  to  study  credit  conditions  abroad.  We 
know  that  he  has  given  much  thought  to  the  problem  of  rural 
credit  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  agitators  for  its  reform.  Hence 
this  book  naturally  awakens  a  lively  interest  and  encourages  a 
hope  that  at  last  here  is  something  really  authoritative.  The  re- 
viewer regrets  the  necessity  of  recording  his  opinion  that  disillu- 
Bionment  and  disappointment  await  the  reader. 

The  book  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  analysis,  and  though 
containing  some  excellent  descriptive  writing  it  gives  but  little 
information  that  was  not  already  easily  available.  There  is  much 
repetition,  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  matter  concerning  the  co- 
operative movement  in  general,  and,  possibly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Herrick  and  Mr.  Ingalls, 
many  irreconcilable  and  conflicting  statements. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  long-term  credit 
and  describes  the  long-term  credit  facilities  in  all  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Grerman  Landschaften,  the  description  of  which  is 
excellent.  The  second  part  deals  with  cooperative  short-term 
credit  but  adds  very  little  to  the  information  already  available. 
There  is  also  a  final  chapter  on  Principles  of  Co6perative  Credit 
and  Their  Applicatipn. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  book  contains  no  discussion  of  credit 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  The  statement  is  made  (p.  5) 
that  there  are  no  means  whatever  for  granting  long-time  loans; 
and  on  the  assumption  that  only  cooperative  banks  can  furnish 
adequate  short-term  credit  to  agriculture,  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  the  thousands  of  banks,  the  owners  and  patrons  of 
which  are  chiefly  fanners. 

Just  what  Mr.  Herrick's  plan  for  the  reform  of  long-term  credit 
in  the  United  States  is,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  owing  to  irrecon- 
cilable statements.  He  says  that  debenture-bond-issuing  institu- 
tions are  so  conservative  in  their  loaning  that  farmers  can  not  get 
adequate  first  mortgage  credit  and  must  look  elsewhere  for  loans 
or  resort  to  second  mortgages,  but  he  proposes  the  establishment 
of  such  institutions.  He  is  opposed  to  state  aid  and  the  state 
guarantee  of  bonds,  but  asserts  that  if  the  bonds  are  to  find  a  sale 
they  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  state.  And  he  points  out  that 
amortisation  has  done  little  toward  the  reduction  of  debt  and  yet 
advocates  amortisable  loans. 

In  support  of  his  proposal,  Mr.  Herrick  sets  forth  as  follows 
(p.  Sll)  the  advantages  which  land  credit  institutions  afford  to 
farmers  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world : 

The  maximum  time  allowed  for  paying  off  loans  for  such  purposes 
is  30  years  in  Finland,  38  years  in  Chile,  3614  years  in  New  Zealand, 
42  years  in  Australia,  50  years  in  Italy  and  Japan,  54^4  years  in 
Austria,  55^  years  in  Russia,  56^  years  in  Germany  and  Sweden, 
57  years  in  Switzerland,  60  years  in  Denmark,  63  years  in  Hungary, 
68^  years  in  Ireland,  and  75  years  in  France.  And  the  annual  dues, 
including  interest,  cost  of  business,  and  the  fraction  of  the  principal 
required  of  the  borrower  for  amortising  the  debt,  form  an  annuity 
of  only  3^  to  7  per  cent  of  the  principal  of  the  loan.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  in  the  countries  named  is  given  at  least  one  genera- 
tion and  in  some  cases  more  than  two  generations  for  paying  back  a 
loan,  as  against  three  to  five  years  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
annuity  is  smaller  on  the  average  than  the  interest  rate  alone  in 
the  southern  and  western  states. 

The  briefest  recital  of  facts,  gleaned  mainly  from  Mr.  Herrick's 
own  book,  concerning  the  above-mentioned  institutions  will  put 
the  matter  in  a  different  light.  (1)  Finland:  Money  advanced  by 
state  at  4  per  cent.  (S)  Chile:  A  specially  privileged  state  bank 
and  state  guarantee  of  bonds,  which  has  occasioned  the  state  severe 
losses.  (8)  New  Zealand:  Capital  furnished  by  state.  (4)  Aus- 
tralia (South) :  State  bank  with  power  to  issue  mortgage  bonds 
which  are  guaranteed  by  state.    (5)  Italy:  Debentures  have  ex- 
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cellent  standing;  very  great  conBervatism  in  granting  loans,  which 
are  ahnost  exclusively  to  large  fanners.  (6)  Japan:  Banks  sub- 
sidized by  state.  (7)  Austria:  Banks  subsidized  by  state  and 
bonds  guaranteed  by  provinces.  (8)  Russia:  Bank  subsidized  by 
state;  collection  of  debts  di£5cult;  state  has  suffered  severe  losses. 
(9)  Germany:  Landschaften  loan  almost  exclusively  to  large  bor- 
rowers. **nieir  debentures  circulate  only  within  their  respective 
provinces  and  represent  mainly  the  loans  which  their  early  mem- 
bers obtained  with  the  intention  of  leaving  them  as  a  permanent 
burden  upon  their  estates"  (p.  86).  "The  interest  rates  of  the 
private  institutions  are  very  little  higher  than  those  of  the  Lands- 
chaften and  public  institutions"  (p.  102).  (10)  Sweden:  Land- 
owners mortgage  associations  unable  to  float  debentures;  govern- 
ment came  to  rescue  with  a  subsidized  central  bank.  These 
associations  make  only  one  seventh  of  the  mortgage  loans  and  loan 
mainly  to  nobles  and  owners  of  large  estates.  (11)  Switzerland 
(Canton  of  Yaud)  :  Practically  a  state  bank.  (12)  Denmark: 
Excellent  provincial  mortgage  associations  exempt  from  taxation 
and  stamp  tax;  state  guarantees  bonds  of  banks  loaning  to  small 
farmers.  (IS)  Hungary:  State-aided  philanthropic  institution; 
b<Hids  have  never  been  quoted  at  par.  (14)  Ireland:  Loan  funds 
furnished  by  state ;  constant  complaint  of  too  many  restrictions.^ 
(16)  France:  Cr^t  Foncier  practically  a  monopoly;  few  agricul- 
tural loans,  and  these  made  principally  to  large  farmers. 

It  should  be  added  that  practically  all  these  institutions  enjoy 
the  right  of  immediate  seizure  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of 
the  borrower;  that  they  make  loans  so  conservatively  that  probably 
none  of  them,  except  possibly  those  in  Ireland,  would  accept  such 
risks  as  are  common  in  our  southern  and  western  states;  and, 
finally,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  mortgage  loaning  in  these 
countries  is  done  by  these  institutions. 

And  yet  Mr.  Herrick  proposes,  as  the  soluticm  of  the  long-time 
credit  problem  in  this  country,  the  formation  of  district  coopera- 
tive credit  associations  such  as  those  of  Prussia ;  and  thinks  that 
the  farmers  of  Kansas  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  change  their 
present  mortgages  into  mortgages  running  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  years  and  could  readily  dispose  of  their  debentures 
at  a  rate  of  interest  as  favorable  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  state 


(p.  229). 
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The  solution  of  the  problem  of  short-time  credit  Mr.  Herrick 
finds  in  the  formation  of  cooperative  banks  of  the  Raiffeisen  type. 

rural  credit  society,"  he  declares,  *^is  the  easiest  kind  of  an 
association  to  form  and  operate''  (p.  474).  The  glamour  of 
things  foreign  must  have  cast  a  spell  over  the  author;  otherwise 
he  would  have  discovered  that  Europeans  have  found  such  societies 
most  difficult  ^to  form  and  operate/'  as  the  leaders  of  the  co- 
operative movement  all  testify. 

As  an  example  of  successful  codperative  banking  in  America, 
the  work  of  the  Jewish  credit  unions  is  cited;  but  although  they  are 
doing  splendid  work  in  their  particular  field,  it  is  only  by  a  wide 
stretch  of  the  imagination  that  they  can  be  regarded  as  banks. 
They  have  no  deposits,  but  loan  money  furnished  them  by  philan- 
thropists at  %  per  cent.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  codperative 
credit  on  the  American  continent  which  has  any  practical  bearing 
on  the  agricultural  credit  problem  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Herridc,  with  lus  valuable  practical 
experience,  did  not  see  fit  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  creating, 
not  credit  banks,  which  by  parallelling  the  activities  of  the  thou- 
sands of  farmers'  banks  throughout  the  country,  would  inevitably 
arouse  their  hostility,  but  rather  credit  associations  to  cooperate 
with  these  banks  in  furnishing  credit  to  the  less  well-to-do  farmers. 

The  minor  mistakes  which  are  almost  inevitable  in  a  book  of 
this  nature  are  singularly  few  in  Mr.  Herrick's  book.  There  are, 
however,  some  serious  errors,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
statement  (p.  4)  that,  ^*A  score  of  years  ago  the  mortgage  debt 
in  the  United  States  was  S6.6  per  cent  of  the  taxable  value  of 
the  land."  Of  course  this  is  absurd.  The  author  must  have  had 
in  mind  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  land,  and  the  basis  is  not  ^^tax- 
able  value"  but  the  value  reported  in  the  census.  The  statement 
(p.  6)  that  the  farm  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  exceeds 
$6,000,000,000  and  bears  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  8.5  per 
cent  is  such  an  exaggerated  guess  that  it  shakes  one's  confidence  in 
the  author's  scientific  detachment.  It  is  strange  dictum  (p.  298) 
that  ^^unlimited  liability  ...  is  harder  on  the  poor  than  on  the 
rich."  Mr.  Herrick  himself  states  elsewhere  that  on  tiie  failure  of 
the  bank  at  Nieder-Modau,  the  one  rich  man  in  the  society  had  to 
bear  the  entire  brunt.' 

^''MoBt  of  the  members  were  poor,  with  assets  ranging  from  9^  down  to 
nothing.  One,  however,  was  worth  950,000  and  lie  liad  to  turn  aU  of  this 
fortune  oyer  to  tlie  creditors.   His  only  hope  of  recovery  lies  in  the  notes 
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No  references  are  cited ;  there  are  no  footnotes,  and  the  index  is 
indifferent — defects  which,  in  a  book  of  this  nature,  seem  to  the 
reviewer  inexcusable. 


The  Currency  Problem  m  China.   By  Wen  Pin  Wei.  Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law, 
Vol.  LIX,  No.  8.    (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany.   1914.   Pp.  166.  $1.25.) 
Mr.  Wei's  sketch  of  the  monetary  system  of  China  and  of  the 
movement  for  reform  is  chiefly  historical,  with  occasional  comment 
of  a  critical  sort. 

The  "problem**  is,  in  large  part,  merely  the  set  of  difficulties 
common  to  monetary  systems  in  an  undeveloped  economic  society. 
There  is  a  confusing  multiplicity  of  coins  and  other  instruments  of 
exchange.  Local  authorities  struggle  to  retain  a  right  of  coinage, 
even  to  the  point  of  defying  the  central  government.  By  both 
central  and  provincial  governments  the  issue  of  money  has  been 
regarded  as  a  means  of  procuring  revenue,  and  issues  have  thus 
been  excessive  and  debased.  But  China's  exceptional  position 
among  nations  has  created  abnormal  conditions ;  foreign  influence 
has  not  only  necessitated  a  reorganization  to  bring  China's  money 
into  harmony  with  that  of  other  nations,  but  the  policy  of  foreign- 
ers has  also  embarrassed  the  effort  at  reform. 

For  almost  twenty  years,  since  the  war  with  Japan,  schemes  of 
reform,  one  after  another,  have  been  proposed  and  quietly  dropped. 
Through  the  veil  which  divides  nations,  both  Chinese  and  Euro- 
peans have  seen  darkly.  On  the  one  side  Chinese  officials  have 
failed  to  understand  and  therefore  to  accept  and  employ  the  con- 
ceptions implied  in  the  essentially  foreign  institution  of  coinage. 
Thus  the  great  viceroy,  Chang  Chih  Tung,  reversing  the  error 
of  our  fiat  money  heresies,  insisted  even  with  reference  to  token 
coinage  that  the  value  of  coin  must  always  be  that  of  its  bullion 
content,  so  that  an  underweight  subsidiary  coin  would  be  dishonest 
and  sure  to  expel  from  use  the  standard  coin. 

Another  obstacle  lies  in  the  well-grounded  suspicion  with  which 
Chinese  have  regarded  European  solicitude  for  the  economic  im- 
provement of  China.  The  Chinese  have  refused  to  permit  the  con- 
trol by  foreign  experts  of  the  business  of  reforming  the  currency. 

of  equal  amount  which  the  court  compelled  the  other  members  to  execute  in 
his  favor"  (p.  305). 
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Mr.  Wei  speaks  of  this  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  reform,  and  he 
concedes  the  need  of  such  foreign  assistance,  but  he  generously 
refrains  from  saying  that  this  obstacle  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  foreign  advisers  to  the  Chinese  government  have  in  most 
instances  more  or  less  gravely  betrayed  their  employers  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  countrymen.  Mr.  Wei  also  does  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  fear,  which  actuated  certain  Chinese  officials,  that  the 
European  exchange  banks,  on  which  China  must  rely  in  maintain- 
ing the  gold  exchange  standard,  would  take  advantage  of  China's 
helpless  dependence  upon  them. 

The  last  project,  promulgated  by  presidential  mandate  Febru- 
ary S7,  1914,  provides  for  a  monopoly  of  coinage  by  the  central 
government,  a  standard  legal  tender  coin  of  not  quite  S4  grams 
of  pure  silver,  and  subsidiary  silver  of  limited  tender. 


7  Prezzi  nella  Indmtria  Cotoniera.  By  Costantino  Ottoi^nghi. 
(Torino :  S.  Lattes  &  C.  1914.    Pp.  iv,  222.    6 1.) 

The  new  statistical  data  on  the  prices  of  cotton  goods  which  are 
presented  here  were  determined  in  an  Italian  manufacturing  center 
by  means  of  an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
industry  and  commerce.  According  to  the  author,  his  book  has 
three  distinct  objects:  (1)  To  present  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  statistical  method  as  followed  in  Italy  and  to  set  forth  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  wholesale  prices  of  different  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Piedmont  in  1910;  (2)  to  study  the  movement  of  prices 
of  the  cotton  industry  products  on  the  basis  of  the  new  data 
ascertained  in  the  above-mentioned  inquiry  and  particularly  on  the 
basis  of  statistics  published  by  other  countries  for  many  years 
past;  and  (8)  to  examine  into  the  conditions  which  have  determined 
the  general  movement  and  particular  fluctuations  in  various  years 
of  the  prices  of  cotton  goods. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In  the  first  part,  after  an 
analysis  of  the  methods  practiced  abroad  for  the  determination  of 
prices,  the  author  explains  the  plan  he  thinks  ought  to  be  applied, 
and  which  in  fact  he  does  apply,  in  determining  the  prices  of  cotton 
goods  in  Piedmont.  This  district  was  chosen  because  it  is  the 
recognized  industrial  center  of  Italy  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods.  On  the  basis  of  the  data,  the  author  presents  statistics 
on  the  wholesale  prices  of  thread,  sheetings,  calico,  and  other 
textiles  for  the  year  1910.   In  the  three  following  parts  he  extends 
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the  inquiry  to  include  a  careful  examination  into  the  economic 
causes  of  variations  in  prices  and  to  an  explanation  of  the  method 
he  believes  should  be  followed  in  studying  the  variation  and  corre- 
lation of  prices. 

The  study  of  the  variations  and  the  variableness  of  cotton  prices 
was  pursued  not  only  as  to  general  but  also  as  to  particular  fluctu- 
ations, especially  of  those  in  1910.  This  was  a  grave  crisis  year 
in  the  cotton  industry  in  Italy.  Concerning  this  aspect  of  the 
inquiry,  certain  considerations  were  found  to  influence  the  curve 
of  prices  of  cotton  goods  and  to  affect  their  seasonal  variations. 
From  this  analysis  the  author  passes  to  a  study  of  the  definite 
conditions  of  the  general  and  special  movement  of  prices  from  year 
to  year.  This  leads  him  to  examine  the  variations  in  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  the  cost  of  cotton  textiles — ^that  is,  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  and  of  labor.  A  very  close  relation  is  established 
between  the  variations  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  thread  and 
other  cotton  goods  and  in  the  prices  of  raw  cotton ;  and  from  this 
inquiry  he  proceeds  to  determine  the  relation  of  these  variations 
to  the  variation  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  cotton. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  these  elements  the  author  follows 
with  an  explanation  of  the  various  olMBerved  fluctuations  in  prices. 
But,  in  order  to  explain  the  gmeral  movement  of  prices,  it  was 
necessary  to  extend  the  inquiry  outside  the  Add  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry.  As  a  result  of  these  statistical  data  and 
methods  relating  to  the  cotton  industry,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  there  exist  in  the  economic  life  certain  essential  conditions,  the 
variations  of  which  have  a  noticeable  reaction  on  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  economic  life  itself ;  and  that  it  is  the  modification  of 
these  essential  conditions  taking  place  from  time  to  time  which 
explains  the  general  movement  of  prices  in  the  cotton  industry. 

The  statistical  data  which  are  presented  in  this  volume  are 
derived  from  official  and  standard  publications  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  As  a  rule, 
these  publications  deal  with  general  industrial  statistics,  so  that 
the  author  has  been  to  considerable  labor  to  compile  from  these 
sources  so  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing raw  cotton  and  manufactured  cotton  goods,  as  wdl  as  sta- 
tistics on  the  commerce  in  these  products,  their  exportation  prices, 
and  so  on. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  author  has  been  a  little  careless  in 
adding  and  subtracting  some  of  the  figures  presented.    For  in- 
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stance,  on  page  84  the  statement  is  made  that  the  differences  in  the 
maximum  and  minimum  prices  of  eight  different  kinds  of  cotton 
goods  are  in  two  instances  0.02  and  two  others  0.03 ;  whereas  the 
tid>le  of  differences  on  page  88  shows  them  as  0.02  in  three  cases 
and  0.08  in  one  case,  respectively.  Again,  on  page  177,  in  dis- 
cussing the  figures  of  theoretical  and  observed  values,  the  following 
errors  in  subtraction  are  made: 

Theoretical  Tallies    388.80  358.98 

Obsenred  values   334.00  375.00 


Whereas  in  these  cases  the  correct  differences  are  — 0.20  and 
— 16*02,  respectively.  AnoUier  error  is  made  on  the  same  page 
in  the  figures  of  calculated  and  observed  values,  the  figures  being 
given  as  16.40  and  18.68,  respectively,  and  the  difference  as 
— 1.98,  when  in  reality  it  is  — 2.18.  Still  again,  on  page  166  the 
average  price  of  upland  middling  cotton  is  given  as  1.48  cents  per 
pound  in  1909 — a  plain  error;  since  6  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  is 
an  exceedingly  low  price.  But  on  page  190  the  table  of  average 
prices  shows  it  to  have  been  for  the  year  1908-1909  as  hij^  as 
10.42  cents  per  pound.  While  these  errors  might  seem  to  indicate 
a  certain  amount  of  unreliability  in  the  data  and  conclusions  pre- 
sented, it  should  be  remarked  that  correction  of  the  errors  would 
straigthra  rather  than  weaken  the  author's  argument. 

Although  the  book  has  no  index,  it  has  a  summarized  table  of 
contents  covering  4  pages,  which  gives  the  topics  discussed  under 
each  part,  section,  and  chapter  of  the  book.  This  enables  the 
reader  to  turn  readily  to  any  desired  subject  in  which  he  may  be 
particularly  interested. 


Alcobn,  E.  G.,  compiler.  Banking  laws;  including  the  text  of  the 
national  bank  act,  the  federal  reserve  act,  and  the  negotiable  in- 
strumente  act.    (Columbus^  Ohio:  American  Text-Bk.  Co.  1915.) 

Barron,  C.  W.  The  federal  reserve  act;  a  discutsion  of  the  principles 
and  operations  of  the  new  banking  act.  (Boston:  Boston  News 
Bmrean  Co.  1914.  Pp.  223.  $2.)  ' 


BoNBLLi^  G.    La  teoria  dello  check.    (Milan:  F.  Vallardi.  1914. 
Pp.  18.) 

CoNANT^  C.  A.    A  history  of  modem  banks  of  issue.    Fifth  edition. 
(New  York:  Putnams.    1915.    Pp.  xiii,  783.  $3.50.) 
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ContainB  a  new  chapter  on  The  Federal  Reserre  Act  Note 
is  made  of  the  changes  in  charters  of  banks  and  the  monetary 
systems  of  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Canada,  Nicaragua, 
and  British  India.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  The  Banks  in  the 
European  War.  The  fourth  and  previous  edition  was  published 
in  1909. 

EuLKNBURO,  F.  Das  Geld  im  Kriege  und  Deutsehlamdi  fmansneUe 
RMung.  (Leipsig:  Koehler.  1915.  0.75  M.) 

Harbis,  R.  S.  Practical  hacking.    (Boston:  Houg^Um  Mifllin.  1915. 
Pp.  ix,  809.  $1.75.) 
To  be  reyiewed. 

HoBFUOBB,  W.  Die  finansneUe  Krieg$bereii$chaft  der  schweiser- 
iechen  Eidgenoeeenechaft  unter  beeonderer  BerucknchUgung  der 
echweiseriechen  Nationalbank.  (ZiLrich:  Fussli.  1914.  Pp.  xi, 
254.) 

HuLFTBOOBB,  O.  Die  Bank  von  England  mii  beeonderer 
Bermcksichtigung  der  Reservefrage  und  der  Entwertung  der 
englUchen  Rente.   (ZUrich:  Fiissli.   1915.  Pp.  zii,423.   8  M.) 

Jacobs,  P.  Die  Znlatsmng  von  Weripapieren  zum  Boreenhandd. 
(Berlin:  Springer.  1914.) 

Kino,  C.  L.   Lower  living  coeU  in  dtiee.   A  constructive  programme 
for  urban  efficiency.    National  Municipal  League  Series.  (New 
York:  Appleton.   1915.   Pp.  viii,  355.  $1.50.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Mabton,  a.  Monnaies,  ejfets  de  commerce  et  changes  de  tons  les 
pays.    (Paris:  Giard  &  Bri^re.  1915.  2.50  fr.) 

PowNALL,  G.  H.  English  banking:  its  development  and  some  practical 
problems  it  has  to  solve.  (LcHidon:  Blades,  East  and  Blades.  1914. 
Pp.  XV,  78.  Is.) 

WiTHBBS,  H.  War  and  Lombard  Street.  (New  Yo^l:  Dutton.  1915. 
Pp.  8,  171.  $1.25.) 

Zalhian,  M.  Kommeutar  zur  Moratoriumsverordnung.  (Viesma: 
Mans.  1914.  Pp.  v,  140.  2.10  M.) 

Forms  for  savings  banks  and  savings  departments  in  commercial 
banks  and  trust  companies.  (New  York:  Am.  Bankers  Assoc. 
1914.    Pp.  118.  $4.) 

National  coin  book.  (Wilkinsburg,  Pa.:  Nat.  Coin  Bk.  Assoc.  1914. 
Pp.  126,  illus.  50c.) 

Report  of  the  supervisor  of  loan  agencies,  Massachusetts.  (Boston. 
1914.    Pp.  68.) 

The  star  coin  encyclopedia.    Eleventh  edition.    (Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

Numismatic  Bank.    1914.  Pp.  206,  illus.  $1.) 
Third  annual  roll  of  honor  of  the  state  banks  and  trust  companies 

of  Maryland.    (Baltimore:  J.  D.  Downes,  commissioner.  1914.) 
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Preiibewegung  landwirtichaftlicher  Guter  in  einigen  Teilen  Bayerm 
wShrend  der  Jahre  1900-1910.  (Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
1914.  Pp.zxi,711.  18  M.) 


Editor  of  the  American  Economic  Review: 

In  reading  my  review  of  Dr.  Smith's  The  United  States  Federal 
Internal  Tax  History  from  1861  to  1871  in  the  Review  for 
Marchy  I  notice  that  I  made  a  careless  slip.  In  the  last  sentence 
of  the  third  paragraph  on  page  118  ^^deposit"  should  read  ^^in- 
vestment." The  statement  refers  to  the  investment  in  bonds 
which  the  banks  were  required  to  make  whether  they  take  out 
notes  or  not.  Hsn&t  B.  Gardner. 

A  History  of  the  General  Property  Tax  im  Illinois.  By  Robert 
Murray  Haio.  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences,  Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  1  and  S.  (Urbana:  Published  by 
the  University  of  Illinois.   1914.  Pp.  1886.  $1.26.) 

In  his  History  of  the  General  Property  Tax  in  Illinois^  the 
author  has  made  a  dignified  and  substantial  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  state  and  local  taxation.  The  general  divisions  of 
the  work  are  as  follows:  Pre-Territorial  Origins,  1699-1809; 
The  Formative  Period,  1809-1888;  The  Debt-Payment  Period, 
1889-1872;  and  Present-Day  Period,  1872-1918. 

During  the  long  period  1699-1809,  prior  to  the  separate  organi- 
zation of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  it  appears  that  nothing  very 
definite  was  accomplished  except  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
rudimentary  form  of  the  general  property  tax.  The  important 
administrative  act  of  1806  abolished  the  rough  classification  of 
land  and  substituted  assessment  at  exact  value  determined  ^^ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  relative  situation" 
(p.  22),  without  considering  improvements.  A  unique  plan  of 
segregation  was  adopted  in  1799  whereby  land  was  taxed  by  the 
state  and  personalty  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  formative  period,  1809-1888,  from  the  standpoint  of  assess- 
ment was  in  the  main  one  of  reaction,  for  the  scheme  of  classifying 
land  in  rough  groups  was  resumed  and  not  again  abolished  until 
1839.  Other  facts  of  importance  are:  the  incorporation  of  the 
general  property  tax  in  the  constitution  of  1818;  the  exemption 
of  newly  sold  lands,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  about  one  half 
of  all  the  land ;  and  the  tendency  to  levy  a  state  tax  on  non-resident 
and  a  local  tax  on  resident  landowners. 
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Following  a  period  of  reckless  speculaticm,  the  constitution  of 
1848  provided :  firsts  that  the  public  credit  should  not  be  further 
abused,  and,  second,  that  an  annual  payment  should  be  made  on 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt.  So  rapid,  however,  was  the 
economic  development  of  the  state  that  the  general  property  tax 
with  all  its  faults  of  administration  ^^proved  equal  to  the  strain 
laid  upon  it  in  the  debt-payment  period"  (p.  125). 

Under  the  general  caption  the  Present-Day  Period,  1872-1878, 
the  author  gives  us  a  critical  discussion  of  such  subjects  as: 
assessment  of  real  estate  and  perscmal  property,  review,  equaliza- 
tion, collection  of  taxes,  and  the  taxation  of  corporations.  More 
than  the  customary  amount  of  undervaluation  and  inequality  of 
assessment  has  prevailed  in  Illinois.  For  example,  in  Cook  County 
the  total  value  of  credits  listed  for  taxation  in  1887  was  $117fl70 
while  it  appears  that  for  the  same  year  ^the  taxable  mortgages 
alone  amounted  in  this  county  to  $187,872,076"  (p.  162),  an 
assessment  efficiency  of  about  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Numerous 
examples  might  be  given  both  for  real  estate  and  personalty  show- 
ing the  complete  administrative  breakdown  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax. 

Other  facts  worthy  of  note  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion are:  the  recommendation  of  the  conmiission  of  1886  in  favor 
of  the  county  assessor  and  permanent  tax  commission  system;  the 
abolition  of  the  township  board  of  review  and  the  introduction  of 
assessment  at  one  fifth  of  actual  value  in  1898,  the  fraction  being 
increased  to  one  third  in  1909;  and  the  recommoidations  of  the 
special  tax  conmiission  of  1910  for  more  centralized  assessment  and 
constitutional  changes  permitting  ^the  different  treatment  of 
various  kinds  of  property  for  taxation  purposes''  (p.  171). 

In  addition  to  secondary  source  material,  the  author  has  made 
free  use  of  laws,  legislative  and  other  state  documaits,  labor  and 
census  reports,  and  to  some  extent  local  sources.  Discriminating 
judgment  has  been  used  in  the  analysis  and  presoitation  of  this 
material  including  the  general  arrangement  of  chapters. 

In  conclusion  I  might  state,  however,  that  the  author's  excellent 
monograph  would  have  been  enchanced  in  value  by  a  more  intensive 
study  of  such  source  material  as  legislative  journals  and  news- 
paper files.  History  is  more  than  a  record  of  legislative  enact- 
ments and  administrative  decrees.  What  were  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  present  state  board  of  equalization?  To  say  the  least, 
this  board  is  a  fiscal  anachronism  if  there  ever  was  one.    Why  was 
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the  township  review  board  abolished  in  1898?  Why  was  frac- 
tional assessment  introduced?  The  author  has  touched  upon  these 
points  but  I  assume  that  a  mor^  intensive  study  of  source  material 
would  open  up  new  and  important  lines  of  thought. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  author  are  well  stated  and  will 
be  generally  approved  by  experts  in  taxation. 


Alkrant,  E.  C.  Teoria  economica  de  lo9  impuestoi,  y  m  aplicacion 
a  la  tramformacion  racional  de  loi  que  rigen  en  Eipana. 
(Barcelona:  Anuario  de  la  Exportadon.  1914.  Pp.  S43.) 

Bbhah,  Y.  Le  finanze  iurche:  le  contrihusioni  dirette  nelV  impero 
oiiomano.    (Bologna:  Zanichelli.  1914.  Pp.  xvi,  202.) 

Black,  H.  C.  A  treatise  on  the  law  of  income  taxation  under 
federal  and  state  law*.  Sec<md  edition.  (Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
Vernon  Law  Bk.  Co.  1915.  Pp.  xxxvii,  865.  $5.) 

Burrows,  R.  The  new  income  tax  in  relation  to  the  war  and  bueinea. 
(London:  Murray.  1915.  Is.) 

CuRLRT,  J.  M.   Cancel  the  city  debt.    (Boston:  City  Record.  1915. 


Dbwrv,  D.  R.  Financial  hietory  the  Untied  States.  Fifth 
edition.    (New  York:  Longmans.    1915.    Pp.  xl,  550.  $2.) 

Broai^  down  to  1914,  including  discossion  of  the  Underwood 
tariff,  the  income  tax,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  the  bibliographies. 

EuLKNBURO,  F.  Dae  Geld  im  Kriege  und  Deutechlande  finanMielle 
Rustung.  (Ldpsig:  Koehler.  1915.  Pp.  56.  0.75  M.) 

Fasou,  G.'  Le  doppie  impoeizionL  Definisione  ecientifica.  Raeeegna 
e  ditcueeiane  dei  caei  di  doppia  impoeisione:  (Castello:  LapL 
1914.   Pp.  xvi,  512.    10  L) 

GnssBR,  A.  Uimposta  prueeiana  suU'entrata:  un  eeempio  tipico  di 
impoeta  giobale.  (Torino:  Soc  Tip.  Ed.  Naxionale.  1914.  Pp. 
102.  21.) 

Hbrinoa,  a.  Free  trade  and  protectionism  in  Holland.  (London: 
Unwin.  1915.  Pp.  172.  Sb.  6d.) 

Jizs,  G.  Les  finances  de  guerre  de  VAngleterre.  (Paris:  Giard  ft 
Bri^re.   1915.   5  fr.) 

Jizs,  J.  J.  La  rfforme  de  I'impdt  sur  les  terres  en  France.  Loi  du 
29marsl9U.   (Paris:  Giard  &  Bri^re.   1914.  2  fr.) 

Kino,  W.  I.    The  valuation  of  urban  realty  for  purposes  of  taxation. 


John  E.  Brindlet. 
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with  certain  sections  especially  applicable  to  Wisconsin.  (Madison: 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1915.) 

A  doctoral  thesis^  which  aims  to  treat  the  fundamental  principles 
of  realty  valuation  in  such  way  as  to  aid  city  tax  departments  and 
assessors  in  establishing  scientific  plans. 

Leemino,  F.  B.    Guide  to  the  income  tax.    (London:  Wilson.  1915. 
2s.  6d.) 

Ltbaroer^  L.  F.   The  tariff.    What  it  is.   How  it  works.  (Chicago: 
The  Platform.  1914.  Pp.  xxziz,  399,  illus.  $1.50.) 

Lton,  H.  Principles  of  taxation.    (Boston:  Houghton  Mifllin.  1914. 
Pp.  V,  188.) 

The  principles  of  taxation  are  examined  in  a  simple  and  concrete 
way,  with  special  reference  to  the  taxation  of  securities.  The  main 
argument  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  Taxation  practice 
is  and  should  be  guided  by  two  principles:  (1)  the  fiscal  theory 
of  cost  to  government  (rather  than  benefit);  (2)  ability  to  pay, 
a  "moral  doctrine  of  altruism"  on  which  are  based  taxes  for 
expenditures  not  on  account  of  property  (pp.  29-80).  The  taxa- 
tion of  ''representative  forms  of  property/'  as  distinguished  from 
wealth,  is  really  taxation  of  the  method  of  doing  business  on 
credits  (p.  86).  Some  taxation  of  this  method  is  justified:  (1) 
because  it  imposes  some  expense  for  police  protection  of  securities 
and  for  judicial  enforcement  of  rights;  and  (2)  because  it  tends 
to  increase  productive  power,  i.e.,  ability  to  pay  (pp.  45-46). 
Where  wealth  is  owned  directly  or  representatively  by  non-residents, 
that  part  of  the  total  tax  whidi  is  related  to  the  cost  to  government 
should  go  to  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  property  lies;  while  ihat 
part  which  is  levied  according  to  ability  to  pay  should  go  in 
part  to  the  community  of  residence  and  in  (larger)  part  to  the 
community  in  which  the  wealth  taxed  is  physically  present  (p.  84). 

The  author's  immediate  recommendation  is  to  tax  all  forms  of 
intangible  property  in  the  community  of  residence  only,  at  some 
rate  lower  than  three  mills  (pp.  87-88  and  note).  There  should, 
in  general,  be  but  one  rate  for  tangible  property  (pp.  49-52). 
The  book  is  likely  to  prove  serviceable  as  a  textbook  of  property 
tax  reform,  although  its  argument  is  marred  by  a  crude  theory 
of  incidence  and  by  undue  emphasis  on  the  protective  functions 
of  the  state. 


Maorath,  J.  W.  The  new  income  tax  manual.  (New  York:  Bench 
&  Bar  Co.  1915.  Pp.  iv,  97.  $1.50.) 

VON  Philippovich,  £.  WirtschaftS'  und  ZoUverhand  Mwischen 
Deutschland  und  Oesterreich-Ungam.  (Leipzig:  Hirzel.  1914. 
0.80  M.) 

Radcltffb,  R.  The  war  and  finance.  How  to  save  the  situation. 
(London:  Dawson.  1914.  Pp.  54.  Is.) 
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Reinitz^  M.  Das  diterreichische  Staatachuldenwesen  von  ieinen 
Anf  'dngen  ht$  sur  Letetseit.   (Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot.   5  M.) 

Reutern-Baron  Nolcken,  W.  Die  finansielle  Sanierung  Ruislands 
nach  der  Katastrophe  de$  Krimkrieges  1862  h%9  1878  dutch  den 
Finansminitter  Michael  von  Reutem,  (Beprlin:  Redmer.  1914. 
Pp.  vi,  282.   4  M.) 

Ricci^  U.   Reddito  e  imposta,    (Rome:  Athenaeum.  1914.  Pp.  79.) 

Stalker,  A.  Taxation  of  land  values  in  weitem  Canada.  (Montreal: 
McGiU  University.    1914.    Pp.  56.) 

A  thesis  presented  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  It  gives  an  account  of  land  taxation 
in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Manitoba,  with  a  comparative 
summary. 

Stokes,  W.  How  to  pay  for  the  war.  (London:  British  Engineers' 
Assoc.  1915.  6d.) 

Tangorra,  V.  Trattato  di  tcienza  della  finanea.  Vol.  1.  (Milan: 
Soc.  Ed.  Libraria.    1914.   20  1.) 

Wagel,  S.  R.  Finance  in  China.  (Shanghai:  China  Daily  News 
&  Herald.   1915.  Pp.  503.  18s.) 

Withers,  H.  War  and  Lombard  Street.  (London:  Smith,  Elder. 
1915.    Pp.  180.  Sa.  6d.) 

The  budget,  itate  of  Ohio,  Feb.  16,  1916,  to  June  SO,  1916; 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  SO,  1916  \  July  1,  1916,  to  June  SO,  1917. 
(Columbus:  Budget  Commissioner.  1915.  Pp.  372.) 

Budget  for  1916.  (Springfield,  Mass.:  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re* 
search.    1915.    Pp.  109.) 

The  Corporation  Trust  Co.'s  191S'1916  income  tax  service.  (New 
York:  Corporation  Trust  Co.  1915.    Pp.  393.  $20.) 

Highway  bonds.  A  compilation  of  data  and  an  analysis  of  economic 
features  affecting  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways 
financed  by  bond  issues,  and  the  theory  of  highway  bond  calcuia" 
Hons.    (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1915.  25c.) 

The  income  tax.    (New  York:  Broadway  Trust  Co.    1915.   Pp.  32.) 

Joint  committee  on  tax  revision.  Report,  19H.  (Richmond,  Va.: 
Hill  Montague,  secretary.  1915.   Pp.  298.) 

Report  on  proposed  conversion  of  state  sinking  fund  bonds  by  issue 
of  serial  bonds,  submitted  Jan.  16,  1916.  H.  Doc.  No.  1650. 
(Boston:  Mass.  Commission  on  Economy  &  Efficiency.  1915. 
Pp.  24.) 

The  single  tax  index.  Issued  quarterly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Jan.  i,  1915. 
(San  Francisco:  Ralph  Crosman,  121  Second  St.) 

Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Conference  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  National  Tax  Atiociation.  Held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  Sep^ 
tember  8  to  11, 1914,.  (Madison^  Wisconsin:  National  Tax  Associa- 
tion, 1915.    Pp.  499.) 

Two  interesting  changes  were  made  by  the  program-bnilders 
of  the  National  Tax  Association,  in  their  preparations  for  the  eij^th 
annual  conference.  The  first  of  these  was  greater  concentration 
of  attention  upon  a  few  significant  topics,  with  ampler  treatment 
of  each,  than  has  been  the  case  in  some  earlier  conferences.  The 
second  was  the  definite  extension  of  the  program,  and  thereby  the 
interests  of  the  association,  to  include  the  field  of  federal  finance, 
a  moTe  suggested  a  year  ago  by  Professor  Seligman.  The  most 
interesting  discussion  along  tiiis  line  was  Professor  Bullock's  paper 
on  ''the  federal  income  tax."  The  use  of  collection  at  the  source, 
he  concluded,  had  "largely  changed  its  incidence,  lowered  its  morale 
and  in  some  cases  resulted  in  a  presposterously  high  cost  of 
collection,  which  the  government  had  thrown  upon  private  citisens 
and  corporations  without  compensation"  (p.  271).  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  revision  should  be  undertaken  at  once. 

Both  sides  of  the  Canadian  experience  with  the  single  tax  were 
heard  in  one  session,  with  the  advantage  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
negative.  The  cities  which  had  prospered  under  this  system  until 
1912,  according  to  building  permits  and  bank  clearings,  have 
been  experiencing  the  greater  depression  since  1912,  according  to 
the  same  indexes. 

In  the  field  of  state  and  local  taxation  the  most  significant  point 
was  the  general  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  greater  ad- 
ministrative centridization.  The  committee  on  the  increase  of 
public  expenditures,  through  its  chairman.  Professor  Adams, 
sounded  a  timely  note  of  warning  against  the  recent  increase  of 
public  expenditures.  Economy,  business-like  methods,  efficiency, 
getting  their  money's  worth  for  the  tai^payers — tiiese  precepts 
formed  the  substance  of  the  papers  on  public  expenditures.  To 
secure  their  general  observance  by  public  officials  will  entail  upon 
the  National  Tax  Association  a  burden  compared  to  which  its 
largest  achievements  in  tax  reform  will  appear  as  mere  child's 
play.  Professor  Adams  recommends  plunging  at  once  into  this 
difficult  task,  and  none  will  deny  that  the  field  has  long  been  ready. 


Standard  manual  of  the  income  tax.  (New  York:  Standard  Statistics 
Co.    1915.    Pp.  604.  $3.) 

United  States  internal  revenue  laws;  the  emergency  tax  act  .  .  .  de- 
cisions, instructions.  (San  Francisco:  J.  M.  Wolfe.  1914.  Pp.  32. 
25c.) 

RSsumS  du  compte  gSnSral  de  I'administration  des  finances,  annee 
191S.    (Paris:  Impr.  Nationale.  1914.  Pp.  132.) 
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GehwrtenrRiiclegang  wnd  Geburten-Regelung  im  Lichte  der  indi- 
vidueUen  wnd  der  iozialen  Hygiene.  By  A.  G&otjahn. 
(Berlin: Louis  Marcus  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1914.  Pp.  xiv, 
871.  6M.) 

This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  books 
on  the  falling  birth-rate.  It  is  an  even  more  distinguished  con* 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  birth-control.  Indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  this  latter  field  another  work  equally  informing  or 
equally  judicial  in  spirit.  Few  of  the  books  which  have  been  writ- 
ten on  tiie  restriction  of  births  have  been  truly  dispassionate.  Most 
have  been  inspired  by  militant  enthusiasm  for  reform  or  by  in- 
dignant aversion.  Professor  Grotjahn  is  a  physician^  a  teacher  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  an  observer  of  existing  conditions. 
He  has  been  sensible  enough  to  see  that  birth-prevention  is  now  not 
merely  a  possibility,  but  ratiier  an  established,  prevalent  fact ;  and 
he  has  proceeded  to  analyze  it  with  a  physician's  intimacy  and  with 
a  grasp  of  scientific  method  which  all  too  few  physicians  have  at 
their  command. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  sets  forth  the 
possibility  of  regulating  births.  Here  the  author,  writing  as  a 
physician,  discusses  at  some  length  the  various  means  in  general 
use  to  prevent  conception  or  to  avert  its  consequence.  Part  II 
states  the  justification  of  this  birth-control;  part  HI  considers  the 
dangers  of  a  diminishing  birth-rate;  part  IV  attempts  to  sketch 
a  policy  of  adjustment.  But  beneath  this  subdivision  there  runs 
through  the  book  a  general  argument  somewhat  as  follows. 

More  and  more  it  is  becoming  common  knowledge  that  births 
may  be  restricted  in  many  different  ways.  Some  of  the  means  of 
restriction — those  in  particular  which  give  most  definite  assurance 
of  absolute  prevention — are  substantially  without  ill  effect  upon 
the  health  of  those  who  use  them.  Indeed,  they  are  in  many  re- 
spects positively  beneficial,  through  checking  the  spread  of  venereal 
disease,  or  sparing  the  burdens  and  dangers  of  maternity  to 
women  unfitted  by  illness  or  physical  defect.  As  an  aid  to 
eugenics,  birth-control  makes  feasible  the  repression  of  defective 
stocks.  It  relieves  the  excessive  infant  mortality  which  otherwise 
ravages  families  where  birth  follows  birth  in  ruthless  succession. 
An  in  all,  if  rightly  exercised,  it  is  a  momentous  factor  of  human 
welfare.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  always  rightly  exercised.  Abused, 
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it  leads  to  a  serious  decline  of  population.  The  nations  or  social 
classes  which  most  resort  to  it  are  threatened  with  inundation  by 
those  whose  multiplication  is  unrestrained.  Diminution  of  num- 
bers brings  relaxation,  and  a  weakening  of  the  healthy  stress  and 
upward  movement  that  vitalize  peoples  whose  rank  and  file  are 
recruited  by  an  abundant  birth-rate.  These  resultant  evils  are 
manifest  in  all  the  leading  civilizations  today.  Their  cause  lies  in 
the  fact  that  sex-impulse  no  longer  leads  necessarily  to  parenthood, 
for  the  practice  of  preventing  births  introduces  a  distinction  at 
will.  Since  under  these  new  conditions  families  are  markedly 
smaller  than  before  it  appears  that  parenthood  has  ceased  to  be 
virtually  inevitable  and  has  not  yet  proved  itself  to  every  one  to 
be  wholly  desirable.  For  the  moment,  the  desire  for  children  and 
the  sense  of  a  race-duty  to  provide  them  are  not  strong  enough  to 
outweigh  the  material  disadvantages  which  individualist  economic 
institutions  inflict  on  large  families.  But  this  analysis  suggests 
the  directions  in  which  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  sought. 
The  desire  and  the  patriotic  obligation  of  parenthood  must  be 
strengthened;  on  the  other  hand  economic  obstacles  must  be  sys- 
tematically removed  in  every  possible  way.  There  must  be  levied 
on  the  unmarried,  the  childless,  and  the  parents  of  few  children, 
taxes  in  aid  of  families  with  many  children  to  support.  Further 
rewards  and  privileges  for  parenthood  must  be  provided  by  pro- 
portioning wages  and  salaries  to  size  of  family,  and  by  granting 
to  heads  of  families  a  preference  in  appointments  to  public  or 
private  positions  and  perhaps — through  the  device  of  plural  vot- 
ing— ^a  larger  measure  of  political  power.  There  should  be  a  sys- 
tem of  parenthood  insurance ;  thoroughgoing  housing  reform :  and 
a  wise  agrarian  policy  in  order  that  the  rural  districts  may  still 
send  their  vigorous  contribution  of  migrants  to  the  cities.  Such  a 
comprehensive  and  affirmative  policy  is  the  only  wise  treatment  for 
the  modem  disorders  of  populations.  Repressive  measures  directed 
against  the  means  of  birth-restriction  are  wholly  misguided;  for 
while  they  may  largely  deprive  society  of  benefit  from  the  intelli- 
gent control  of  births  they  are  quite  powerless  to  stop  the  preven- 
ticm  of  births  in  general.  The  naive,  involuntary  reproduction  of 
mankind  has  been  lastingly  disturbed  by  the  intervention  of  reason. 
Order  can  be  restored  only  by  making  the  process  wholly  rational. 

With  Dr.  6rotj4hn's  description  of  conditions  one  wfll  not  sub- 
stantially disagree.  His  protest  against  treating  the  dwindling 
fairBi-rate  as  a  case  for  the  police  is  courageous  and  eminently 
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sensible*  The  appropriateness  of  his  constructiye  policy  will  be 
much  more  generally  questioned.  Even  his  ideal  of  a  strong  in- 
crease of  population  as  the  great  result  to  be  attained  is  not 
undebataUe;  for  it  seems,  without  sufficient  reasons  given,  to 
subordinate  the  welfare  of  the  individual  man  (and  still  more  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  woman)  to  the  supposed  welfare  of  the 
state.  No  doubt  a  fairly  good  argument  could  be  constructed  in 
favor  of  smaller  populations,  especially  if  all  nations  and  classes 
aUke  declined  in  numbers  and  thus  eliminated  the  consideration  of 
a  disturbed  balance  of  numerical  power.  But  Dr.  Grotjahn,  as  a 
continental  writer,  can  not  lose  sight  of  the  military  factor.  Ex- 
pressly, again  and  again,  his  theme  recurs  to  the  menace  of  the 
swarming  Slavic  frontier.  His  policy  of  population  reform  is  in 
fact  a  policy  of  Gkrman  nationalism.  In  other  respects,  too,  he  is 
somewhat  provincially  Grerman;  for  nearly  all  his  evidence  on 
affairs  in  the  world  outside  appears  to  come  at  second-hand 
through  other  German  writers,  and  he  more  than  once  blunders 
seriously  in  statements  concerning  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  general  and  non-political  study  his  book  is  marred  by  its 
restricted  outlook  and  its  preconceptions.  But  its  defects  are 
not  vitaL  By  whatever  standard  it  is  judged,  it  is  a  book  of  very 
real  interest  and  significance. 


Umveriity  of  Chicago. 

The  American  Japaneie  Problem.  By  Sidney  L.  Guuck.  (New 
York:  Charies  Scribner's  Sons.  1914.  Pp.  xii,  849.  Illus- 
trated. $1.76.) 

The  Old  World  in  the  New.  The  Significance  of  Poet  and  Present 
Immigration  to  the  American  People.  By  Edwakd  Alswokth 
Ross.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1914.  Pp.  viii, 
827.   Maps  and  illustrations.  $2.40.) 
Each  of  these  books  is  written  with  a  purpose,  each  from  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  a  wide  intellectual  horizon,  and 
each  is  addressed  to  the  thoughtful  popular  reader.   The  one  is  a 
well-considered  appeal  for  a  more  liberal  policy  and  a  more  rational 
attitude  toward  an  alien  race,  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
international  peace;  the  other  is  a  pointed  and  vigorous  exposi- 
tion of  the  dangers  to  American  civilization  from  the  ccmtinuation 
of  a  slovenly  and  sentimental  immigration  policy. 

Dr.  Gulick,  professor  in  Doshisha  University  and  lecturer  in  the 
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Imperial  University  of  Kyoto,  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  a 
leading  American  missionary  in  Japan.  For  a  year  or  more  he 
has  been  in  this  country  investigating  the  Japanese  situation  and 
lecturing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  By  experience  and  fitness  few  men  could  have 
been  found  so  well  able  to  interpret  the  two  peoples  to  each  other. 
The  present  book,  based  upon  his  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
Japanese  history,  character,  and  institutions,  and  upon  some 
months  of  study  of  the  situation  on  the  ground  in  California,  is 
intended  as  an  illuminant  for  American  readers.  It  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another,  with  similar  purpose,  in  Japanese.  It  should 
be  said  in  passing  that  Dr.  Gulick's  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  entirely  his  own  and  that  he  comes  in  no  official  capacity. 

Exposition  of  the  part  played  by  illusion,  popular  clamor, 
jingoism  stimulated  by  selfish  interests,  and  brutal  race  prejudice 
could  scarcely  be  more  convincing  than  that  the  author  gives  us 
of  the  situation  in  California.  In  a  sense,  he  holds  a  brief  for  the 
Japanese,  and  for  Asiatics  in  general,  in  that  he  presents  the 
Japanese  case  in  probably  its  best  light.  It  is  well  that  some 
one  has  done  so.  He  argues,  if  not  convincingly,  at  least  with 
weight,  for  the  assimilability  of  the  Japanese,  shows  that  opposi- 
tion to  them  is  partly  due  to  very  desirable  traits  they  possess, 
partly  to  entire  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  Americans, 
and  points  out  that  assimilation  would  be  quickened  were  the 
Japanese  given  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  fact,  he  leaves  the 
reader  with  the  impression  that  they  are  in  many  ways  far  more 
desirdble  additions  than  the  sodden  mass  coming  from  South 
Europe.  His  criticism  of  the  objections  to  Japanese  and  their 
traits  is  especially  telling. 

Most  significant,  however,  are  his  belief  in  a  real  Yellow  Peril, 
which  only  fair  treatment  (that  is,  cessation  of  discrimination  on 
race  lines)  can  avoid,  and  his  outline  of  a  new  American  oriental 
policy,  which  shall  put  Asiatics  on  a  level  with  Europeans  in  our 
immigration  laws.  He  sees  and  sympathizes  with  the  California 
point  of  view,  in  the  main,  and  concedes  that  an  influx  of  Asiatics 
would  be  fatal  to  the  American  standard  of  living,  economic,  social, 
and  moral.  His  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  entire  abolition  of 
the  exclusion  acts,  and  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  immigra- 
tion policy,  based  upon  the  admittance  each  year  of  any  race 
up  to  five  per  cent  of  those  of  that  race  who  are  already  naturalized 
American  citizens,  including  their  American-bom  children.  Along 
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witii  this  goes  admission  to  citizenship  without  race  limitation.  He 
calculates  that  this  would  at  present  admit  nearly  100,000  Rus- 
sians (Russian  Jews),  86,000  Austrians,  but  only  55,000  Italians ; 
while  788  Chinese  and  220  Japanese  would  enter.  Could  such  an 
act  be  passed,  together  with  a  literacy  test,  and  more  stringent 
physical  tests,  it  wotdd  shut  off  the  most  undesirable  races,  while 
leaving  the  door  open  to  the  older  immigration.  More  than  that,  in 
Dr.  Gulick's  mind,  it  would  satisfy  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  gov- 
ernments, bring  back  good  feeling  between  the  United  States  and 
these  nations,  and  put  us  in  position  once  more  to  lead  the  way 
in  helping  these  peoples  to  the  better  elements  of  western  civili- 
zation. To  the  reader  who  will  allow  himself  to  look  ahead,  who 
sees  Asia  armed  and  aroused  against  white  aggression,  who  sees 
no  good  in  devastating  international  conflict,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  wishes  to  dyke  American  civilization  against  the  pol- 
luting flood  of  what  Professor  Ross  refers  to  as  mediaevalism.  Dr. 
Grulick's  major  proposals  have  a  peculiar  appeal.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  public  opinion  educated  enough,  and  statesmanship 
broad  enough,  to  give  his  proposals  a  positive  consideration  will 
develop  before  it  is  too  late? 

Substantially  the  same  question  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  of  Professor  Ross's  book.  Unfortunately  Ross's  capacity 
for  seeing  the  truth  and  his  facile  expression  of  the  meaning  of 
facts  have  made  him  a  bit  careless  in  details  and  opened  a  chance 
for  captious  criticism  on  the  part  of  immigration  sentimentalists. 
When,  for  instance,  he  notes  the  unconcern  with  which  preg- 
nant foreign  women  appear  on  the  streets  as  one  out  of  many 
counts  against  the  new  immigration.  Miss  Claghom  may  very  per- 
tinently ask,  "Why  shouldn't  they?" — ^but  she  nevertheless  fails 
completely  to  see  the  significance  of  Ross's  masterly  marshalling 
and  interpreting  of  the  facts.  While  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
readable  of  the  books  that  have  utilized  the  Report  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  it  is  not,  in  point  of  style,  up  to  the  author's 
previous  writings.  Some  will  be  glad  of  this  fact,  for  the  constant 
straining  to  find  a  picturesque  specific  noun  for  a  general  concept 
grows  wearisome. 

It  is  the  point  of  view,  rather  than  the  facts  presented,  that 
makes  the  book  significant.  "Throughout  our  comfortable  classes 
one  finds  high-sounding  humanitarianism  and  facile  lip-sympathy 
for  immigrants  coexisting  with  heartless  indifference  to  what  de- 
pressive immigration  is  doing  and  will  do  to  American  wage- 
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earners  and  their  cluldren**  (p,  887).  The  net  influence  of  the 
Immigration  Commission's  report  was,  perhaps,  to  remove  atten- 
tion from  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  immigration  in  the  face 
of  the  more  pronounced  and  tangible  economic  influences.  Profes- 
sor Ross  does  not  under^emphasize  the  eccmomic  elements  of  the 
problem,  but  he  performs  a  service  the  economists  were  not  likdy 
to  perform,  in  turning  the  searchlight  of  a  broader  social  analysis 
and  of  a  critical  imagination  upon  the  parts  of  the  proUem  that 
have  not  received  due  consideration.  His  pointing  out  of  the 
effect  of  South  European  standards  on  the  advance  of  American 
womanhood,  of  the  political  signiflcance  for  labor  of  a  great  mass 
of  non-naturalized  foreign  laborers,  of  the  overgrowth  of  cities, 
of  the  social  evil,  of  parochial  schooling — ^to  take  at  random  a  few 
points — should  beget  some  serious  thinking.  So,  too,  should  his 
hints  with  regard  to  the  power  and  animus  of  the  anti-restriction 
immigration  societies,  and  his  objections  to  governmental  aid  in 
tiie  distribution  of  immigrants.  His  analysis  of  race  psychology 
may  at  times  be  open  to  criticism  and  some  of  his  long-range  infer- 
ences may  not  prove  correct,  but  no  well-grounded  economist,  and 
few  other  people,  not  obsessed  by  commercialism,  or  blind  senti- 
mentality, or  with  a  racial  ax  to  grind,  will  fail  to  see  the  cogency 
of  his  main  line  of  thought.  We  have  too  much  sympathetic  judg- 
ment of  the  immigrant  masses  on  tiie  ground  that  here  and  there  a 
settlement  worker  knows  an  exceptionally  bright  young  Jewish 
boy  or  two.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  book  that  has  a  better  per- 
spective and  that  judges  by  averages,  not  by  exceptions. 


Ballod,  C.  Die  Bevdlkerungsbewegung  der  letMten  JahrMeknie  in 
Preuisen  und  in  einigen  anderen  wichiigen  Staaten  Emropas.  (Ber- 
lin: Verlag  des  kdnigl.  statist.  Landesamts.  1914.  Pp.50.  1.60  M.) 

Bbnsasbon,  M.  J.  Quelques  coneidSrations  sur  la  depopulation  de  la 
France.    (Paris:  8  Rue  de  Chantilly.  1915.  Pp.  81.) 

Conn,  H.  W.  Social  hereditg  and  social  evolution;  the  other  side  of 
eugenics.   (New  York:  Abingdon  Press.   1914.  Pp.  vi^  848.  $1 .50.) 

von  Grubkb^  M.  Ursachen  und  BekUmpfung  des  Gehurtenruckgangs 
im  Deutschen  Reich.  (Munich:  Lehmann.  1914.  Pp.  72.  l.SO  M.) 

Jenkins,  F.  W.  and  Black^  £.  L.  Eugenics:  a  selected  bibliography. 
(New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  1914.  Pp.  4.) 
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Kamath^  M.  S.  The  census  of  India.  (Madras:  Theot.  Pub.  Co. 
1915.    Pp.  141.) 

Shurtbr^  £.  D.  and  Francis^  C.  I.  Educational  test  for  immigrants. 
(White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  Wilsoni    1915.    Pp.  64.  80c,) 

Commonwealth  demography,  1918,  and  previous  years.  Population 
and  vital  statistics,  Bidl.  No.  81.  (Melbourne,  Australia:  Common- 
wealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  1914.  Pp.  960.) 

Social  Problems  and  Reforms 
The  Rise  of  the  Working-Class.    By  Alosbnon  S.  Cbapsst. 
(New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1914.    Pp.  xi,  88«. 
$1.80.) 

This  book  seeks  to  prove  that  a  great  revolution  is  at  hand, 
which  can  come,  however,  only  when  all  classes  recognize  it  as 
rational.  In  the  author's  view  the  great  calamities  of  history  have 
been  due  to  the  blindness  of  i^e  possessing  classes  to  changes  which 
are  inevitable.  And  the  impending  revolution  is  inevitable,  be- 
cause the  old  society  was  built  upon  two  foundations,  ijie  family 
and  a  servile  working  class,  and  these  foundations  are  breaking 
down  as  under  modem  economic  conditions  the  family  disinte- 
grates and  the  wage-earning  class,  growing  in  intelligence  and 
invested  with  political  power,  rebels  against  the  old  conditions. 

The  author  leisurely  traces  these  developments  through  a  num- 
ber of  chapters.  He  tells  us  that  the  industrial  revolution  has 
destroyed  the  family  as  an  economic  unit,  has  deposed  the  father 
from  his  position  of  family  dictator,  has  ^^exalted  the  mother" 
giving  her  great  new  responsibilities  and  powers,  has  emancipated 
the  children  by  undermining  parental  authority ;  and,  as  a  result 
of  making  marriage  and  parenthood  ^^luxuries,"  has  developed  to  a 
high  degree  the  **out-family"  woman,  the  woman  who  stands 
alone  in  our  modem  society.  He  then  traces  ^^the  revolt  of  the 
workers,"  and  describes  in  tum  the  religion,  the  morality,  the 
politics  and  the  philosophy  of  the  working  class  soon  to  be  em- 
ancipated* 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  book  and  one  must 
admire  its  generous  tone  and  its  emotional  impulse.  But  it  is 
an  essentially  distorted  picture  that  Mr.  Crapsey  draws,  a  picture 
with  spectacular  contrasts  and  false  perspectives,  and  as  one  looks 
at  the  world  through  these  pages  one  sees  only  lolling  multi- 
millionaires and  wretches  dying  of  hunger.  The  book  is  uncritical, 
excessively  hortatory,  and  fundamentally  narrow.   It  is  a  shallow 
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stream  of  thought,  and  one  strikes  constantly  against  the  rocks — 
or  shall  we  call  them  the  pebbles — of  an  almost  catholic  unacquain- 
tance  with  economic  science. 

Waltee  E.  Weti.. 

Progressive  Democracy.  By  Hebbeet  Cboly.  (New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1914.  Pp.  4S8.  $2.00.) 
Croly's  statement  that  privileges  *^are  an  essential  part  of  any 
system  of  private  property**  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  position 
of  his  work.  For  he  not  only  assumes  private  property  as  funda- 
mental in  our  present  society  but  believes  also  that  it  will  last, 
approximately  intact,  for  an  indefinite  period.  He  says  progres- 
sivism  proposes  some  radical  changes  in  the  existing  social  system ; 
progressivism  is  not  merely  conservative,  for  it  rejects  the  con- 
servative view  that  there  is  "a  substantial  coincidence  between  the 
property-acquiring  interest  and  the  public  interest.'*  Against 
this  assumption  Croly  says : 

The  aim  of  the  whole  program  of  modem  social  legislation  is  at 
bottom  the  creation  of  new  system  of  special  privilege  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  a  wage-earning  rather  than  a  property-owning  class 
(p.  119). 

However,  he  does  not  feel  that  privileges  can  be  made  even  ap- 
proximately equal.  A  central  point  of  progressivism  is  to  favor 
the  working  class  and  to  change  the  distribution  of  privileges  in 
its  favor,  but  without  so  much  as  approaching  equality  of  op- 
portunity. His  chief  remedy  for  privilege  is  not  a  radical  redis- 
tribution, but  an  appeal  to  the  old  aristocratic  idea  of  attaching 
duties  to  rights.  His  frank  reliance  upon  the  privileged  or  ruling 
classes  to  bring  about  social  progress  proves  that  his  position 
very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  so-called  state  socialists  or 
state  capitalists  of  Grermany,  such  as  SchmoUer. 

In  dealing  with  the  working  class  Croly  adopts  an  attitude  of 
frankness  which  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Grerman  na- 
tional economists: 

The  truth  is  that  the  wage-system  in  its  existing  form  creates  a 
class  of  essential  economic  dependents  (p.  882). 

Ordinary  progressive  special  legislation  is  intended  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  system  without  touching  its  essential  defect.  But 
if  plans  of  social  insurance  and  minimum-wage  boards  have  any 
tendency  to  undermine  the  independence  of  the  wage-earner,  that 
tendency  results  from  the  system  itself,  not  from  the  attempts  to 
improve  it  The  social  legislative  program  cannot  give  real  inde- 
pendence to  people  whose  relation  to  their  employers  is  one  of 
dependence  (p.  888). 
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Croly's  process  of  tihought  is  ideological  and  historical  rather 
than  scientific  and  economic.  He  bases  his  structure  largely,  if 
not  wholly,  on  '^economic  and  political  traditions  and  ideas" — to 
employ  a  phrase  he  uses  on  his  very  first  page. 

TaJdng  the  nationalistic  view,  Croly  commits  a  double  error  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  science.  He  fails  absolutely  to  make  any 
comparative  study  of  political  conditions  and  prospects  in  the 
various  nations,  and  this  forces  him  necessarily  to  rely  very  heavily 
upon  the  traditions  of  our  own  country.  The  length  to  which 
he  goes  in  this  direction  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
he  believes  that  tiie  conservatives  are  governed  mainly  by  their 
attachment  to  *^the  traditional  American  political  and  economic 
order,"  and  he  says  little  or  nothing  about  their  political  and 
economic  interests.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  examples  of 
the  tendency  of  conservatives  to  abandon  all  traditions  the  moment 
their  economic  interests  require  them  to  do  so.  The  European 
war  alone  has  furnished  many  instances. 

But  all  this  criticism,  far  from  taking  away  from  the  value  of 
Croly's  book,  should  rather  serve  to  emphasize  it,  for  his  ideas  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  the  majority  of  educated  progressives  in  this 
country.  He  has  not  presented  the  economic  basis  of  the  pro- 
gressive movement,  indeed  he  has  purposely  refrained  from  doing 
so,  but  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting  its  present  men- 
tality, in  showing  how  the  intelligent  progressive  wishes  the  public 
to  understand  his  movement.  Not  all  practical  progressive  leaders 
share  in  Croly's  evidently  sincere  "ideology,"  but  all  who  are  in- 
telligent enough  must  realize  that  this  is  probably  the  best  form 
in  which  their  movement  can  be  presented  to  the  public. 


Itidustriai  Education:  Its  Problems,  Methods  and  Dangers.  By 
AuEBT  H.  Leake.    Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  Prize  Es- 
says, XV.    (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1918. 
Pp.  xi,  «06.  $1.«6.) 
This  essay,  by  the  inspector  of  technical  education,  Ontario, 
is  an  interesting  contrast  to  a  much  briefer  essay  on  the  same 
subject  published  by  the  reviewer  in  the  same  series  ten  years 
earlier.  The  latter  was  published  at  a  time  when  interest  in  indus- 
trial education  in  the  United  States  was  just  appearing  and  be- 
fore there  had  been  adequate  investigation  and  discussion  of  the 
subject.    Its  purpose  was  to  arouse  interest  and  stimulate  in- 
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vestigation  and  discussion.  Mr.  Leake's  essay,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  the  results  of  ten  years  of  investigation,  discussicm,  and 
valuation.  It  is  more  comprehensive,  better  balanced,  shows  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  nature  of  industrial  education,  considers 
more  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  its  suggestions  and  conclusions 
are  established  upon  a  firmer  basis. 

The  most  interesting  result  of  a  comparison  of  these  essays, 
however,  is  the  observation  that  the  scheme  of  industrial  education 
suggested  by  Mr.  Leake  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
suggested  by  the  earlier  essay,  and  that  it  is  not  much  more  definite 
and  concrete.  Ten  years  may  not  be  sufficient  time  for  investiga- 
ti(Hi  and  experiment  which  will  lead  to  a  definite  scheme.  But  may 
not  the  real  reason  be  that  for  so  large  a  geographical  area  as 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  its  variety  of  racial  elements, 
ideals,  social  classes,  industries,  and  educati(mal  systaoos,  any  one 
scheme  of  industrial  education  is  impossible? 

Mr.  Leake's  argument  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  *'our 
problem,  for  the  present  at  least,  is  one  for  the  elementary  schools 
. . .  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school 
pupils  enter  the  secondary  schools"  (p.  16).  It  develops  the  fol- 
lowing principles:  (1)  A  revitalization  of  the  elementary  schocds 
by  giving  the  course  of  study  a  direct  industrial  trend.  (2)  Rigid 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen. 
(8)  The  provision  of  a  type  of  school  which  shall  train  the  boy 
or  girl  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  directly 
for  the  industries,  and  of  evening  continuation  schools  for  those 
at  work  during  the  day.  (4)  The  adjustment  to  the  schools  of 
a  rational  system  of  apprenticeship.  (5)  The  provision  of  expert 
guidance  in  the  choice  of  occupations.  (6)  The  coordination  of 
all  parts  of  the  educational  system  from  the  kindergartai  to  the 
university.  Principles  S,  8,  4,  and  6  will  undoubtedly  be  accept- 
able to  most  readers.  Principle  6  is  not  developed  by  Mr.  Leake. 
Principle  1  is  considered  at  some  l^gth,  but  leaves  the  reader  un- 
certain to  what  extent  the  author  believes  the  course  of  study  of 
elementary  grades  should  be  given  an  industrial  trend.  He  seems 
to  be  willing  to  go  far,  and  draw  upon  industrial  life  for  all  exer- 
cises and  all  problems  in  teaching  all  subjects  in  the  elementary 
school.  This  problem  is  fundamental,  and  the  treatment  leaves 
the  reader  unsatisfied. 

In  fact,  the  author's  premise  that  the  problem  is  primarily  one 
for  the  elementary  schools  is  open  to  question.    Is  it  necessary 
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80  profoundly  to  modify  the  aims  and  methods  of  these  schools  in 
order  to  attract  pupils  to  industrial  schools  of  higher  grade?  Are 
not  many  forces  at  work  which  will  together  constitute  great  at- 
tractive power — ^the  provision  of  special  secondary  and  higher 
schools  which  train  directly  for  the  industries ;  the  growing  opinion 
of  industrial  managers  that  employees  are  too  frequently  taken 
at  too  early  an  age  and  inadequately  trained;  the  attitude  of  or- 
ganized laJbor,  which  will  support  industrial  schools  properly 
organized  and  not  requiring  too  e^rly  and  pseudo-industrial  train- 
ing; the  education  of  parents  by  vocation  bureaus?  If  these  and 
other  things  should  prove  to  be  of  su£Scient  attracting  force,  the 
composition  of  a  modified  and  improved  school  curriculum,  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  employed,  can  be  determined  on  more 
scientific  grounds  than  the  necessity  to  attract  pupils  to  higher 
grades. 


AtrbS;  L.  p.  The  public  ichooU  of  Springfield,  Illinoi$.  A  section 
of  the  Springfidd  survey.  (New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
1914.    Pp.  viu,  159,  illus.) 

An  admirable  survey,  giving  a  complete  but  concise  description 
of  the  public  school  system,  together  with  practical  and  explicit 
suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

Bavmbrt.  Beitf*age  zur  Verbeaerung  dei  Wohnungrweien^. 
(Spandau:  Verlagsbuchh.  des  Zenjjtralverbandes  der  Hans-  and 
Gnmdbesitzer-Vereine  Deutschlands.   1914.  1.20  M.) 

BoNSALL,  W.  Handbook  of  iocial  lawi  of  Penmiflvania.  (Pittsburgh: 
Assoc.  Charities.  1914.  Pp.  iz,  146.) 

BuROBSB,  W.  The  world*$  iOcial  evU;  a  hiitorical  review  and  itudy 
of  the  problems  relating  to  the  subject.    (Chicago:  Saul  Bros. 

1914.  Pp.  401.  $1.50.) 

CooLKT,  E.  O.  Vocational  education  in  Europe.  Report  to  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  vol.  2.    (Chicago:  Commercial  Club. 

1915.  Pp.  177.) 

Eatok,  J.  and  Stbvsns,  B.  M.  Commercial  work  and  training  for 
girls.    (New  York:  Macmillan.  1915.  Pp.  18,  289.  $1.50.) 

Eldridob,  S.  Problems  of  community  life;  an  outline  of  applied 
sociology.    (New  York:  CrowcU.  1915.  Pp.  180.  $1.) 

FoRBusH,  W.  B.  The  boy  problem  in  the  home.  (Boston:  Pilgrim 
Press.    1915.  Pp.  zi,  287.  $1.) 
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Hammer^  L.  F.  and  Pbrry^  C.  A.  Recreation  in  Springfield,  lUinois. 
A  section  of  the  Springfield  survey.  (New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  1914.  Pp.  zi^  188,  illus.  25c.) 

Takes  stock  of  the  community's  assets  for  public  recreation; 
considers  the  means  of  recreation  employed  at  present;  and  con- 
cludes with  a  program  for  the  future  which  outlines  a  complete 
system  of  public  recreation  to  be  organised  by  the  city^  chiefly 
through  extending  the  use  of  the  schools. 

Hawobth^  p.  L.  America  in  ferment.  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.    1915.    Pp.  477.  $1.50.) 

Hows,  F.  C.  The  modem  city  and  its  problems.  (New  York: 
Scribner's.    1915.    Pp.  890.  $1.50.) 

IhldbB;  J.  Housing  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  A  section  of  the  Spring- 
field survey.  (Springfield^  111.:  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  1914. 
Pp.  iz^  24,  illus.  15c.) 

King,  W.  I.  The  wealth  and  income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.   (New  York:  Macmillan.  1915.) 

McCuLLocH,  J.  editor.  Battling  for  social  betterment.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May 
6-10,  19H.  (Nashville,  Tenn.:  Southern  Sociological  Congress. 
1915.  $2.) 

Mangold,  O.  B.  Problems  of  child  welfare.  (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1914.    Pp.  XV,  522.) 

This  volume  which  is  one  of  the  social  science  textbooks  series 
is  designed  especially  "for  use  by  college  and  university  students 
in  courses  on  constructive  and  preventive  philanthropy."  The 
various  aspects  of  child-saving  work  have  been  treated  each  in  a 
separate  "part"  in  which  the  problem  is  analysed  "with  reference 
to  causes  and  conditions,  to  the  existing  machinery  for  coping 
with  the  problem,  and  to  a  plan  and  program  of  improvement  or 
prevention"  (p.  v).  The  subjects  thus  treated  are  the  Conservation 
of  Life,  Hedlth  and  Physique,  Training  and  Education,  Child 
Labor,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  Dependent  Children.  A  genuine 
attempt  is  made  to  state  dearly  and  dispassionately  the  problem 
connected  with  an  improved  standard  of  child  care,  and  much 
material  which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  students  as 
well  as  of  the  community  at  large  is  presented. 

In  undertaking  to  cover  so  wide  a  field  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  uniform  level  of  critical  judgment  concern- 
ing the  problems  discussed.  There  is  much  valuable  material 
gathered  together  and  extended  critical  analysis.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  deal  intelligently,  much  less  adequately,  in  a  para- 
graph with  such  a  subject  as  vocational  guidance  (p.  246),  voca- 
tional education  (p.  254),  or  pensions  for  mothers  (p.  482) ; 
and  the  question  suggests  itself  as  to  the  danger  of  presenting 
to  immature  students  topics  on  which  there  is  yet  such  genuine 
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difference  of  opinion  as  in  the  case  of  these  three  subjects  and 
of  other  equally  complicated  and  unsettled  problems. 

S.  P.  Brsckinridob. 

RmmymB,  £.  Care  and  education  of  crippled  children  in  the  United 
States.  Introduction  by  Hastings  H.  Hart.  (New  York:  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.    1914.    Pages  xi,  287.  $2.) 

This  volume  presents  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  American 
institutions  for  crippled  children,  and  it  must  prove  invaluable  "to 
those  who  are  considering  the  question  of  organising  work  for 
crippled  children."  To  ^s  end  the  work  describes  36  institu- 
tions fully  and  27  partially,  outlining  the  plant,  often  including 
photographs  and  ground  plans  and  elevation,  and  stating  conditions 
of  admission,  facilities  for  care,  opportunities  for  schooling,  voca- 
tional training,  and  hand  work,  the  cost  of  property  and  tiie  per 
capita  cost,  and  contains  most  useful  statistical  tables  on  the  same 
topics. 

The  report  is  constructive.  It  notes  the  institutions  of  greatest 
merit;  it  says,  "we  have  no  hesitation  in  advocating  the  creation 
of  a  state  hospital  for  crippled  children  in  every  state  in  the 
union";  and  it  outlines  a  definite  program  for  the  development  of 
this  type  of  medical  service,  concluding  with,  "We  shall  develop  in 
every  state  a  plan  whereby  crippled  children  shall  be  discovered 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  disease,  in  order  that  the  disease  may 
be  more  readily  cured/'  With  regard  to  vocational  training.  Miss 
Reeves  claims  the  two  vital  questions  to  be,  "Can  this  particular 
child  do  this  work?"  and,  "Is  this  the  most  profitable  occupation 
which  the  child  can  enter?"  and  the  conclusion,  "as  far  as  possible, 
skilled  occupations  should  be  taught  to  cripples."  It  is  a  cause 
for  congratulation  that  "The  superintendents  of  the  institutions  are, 
almost  without  exception,  men  and  women  of  large  vision  and 
inspiring  purpose." 

Susan  M.  Einosbitrt. 

RoscoB,  T.  G.  Mental  and  physical  decadence  in  the  United  Kingdom 
investigated  and  explained.  (London:  Heath,  Cranton  and 
Ouseley.  1914.  Pp.  156.  2s,  6d.) 

Savaob,  W.  G.  Rural  housing.  (London:  Unwin.  1915.  Pp.  298. 
7s.  6d.) 

ScoviLLB,  S.  ScovHWs  digest  of  the  liquor  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1700  to  19U.  Rutfs  statistical  comparisons  of  the  liquor 
question  for  the  United  States  and  Pennsylvania.  (West  Chester, 
Pa.:   Inter-County  No-License  Federation.    1915.    Pp.  24.  25c.) 

Stbrnbbro,  G.  M.  Small  houses  within  the  city  limits  for  unskilled 
wage-gamers.    (New  York:  Nat  Housing  Assoc.  1914.  Pp.  16.) 

Thompson,  F.  V.  Commercial  education  in  public  secondary  schools. 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.:  World  Bk.  Co.  1915.  Pp.  194. 
$1-50.) 
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Wbld^  L.  D.  H.  Social  and  economic  smrveif  of  a  communiiif  in  the 
Bed  Biver  vaUey.  (Minneapolis:  Uniy.  of  Minn.  1914.  Pp.  86.  25c.) 

An  experimental  study  of  delinquent  and  destitute  hoys  in  New 
Orleans  and  notes  concerning  preventive  and  ameliorative  measures 
in  the  United  States.  (New  Orleans:  Conmiissioner  of  Public 
Property.  1914.  Pp.  180,  illus.) 

First  annual  report  of  the  city  planning  commission  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  from  October  10,  1913,  to  December  1,  19H.  (SpringSSeld, 
Mass.:    The  Commission.    1914.    Pp.  164.) 

New  York  charities  directory;  being  an  encyclopedia  of  social  service 

in  or  available  for  Greater  New  York.    Twenty-fourth  edition. 

(1915.    Pp.  607.) 
Beport  relative  to  proposed  legislation  providing  pensions  to  widows 

with  children.    (New  York:  Bureau  of  Municipal  Inrestigation 

and  Statistics.  1915.  Pp.  86.) 
The  other  war.  Being  an  illustrated  account  of  the  Salvation  Army's 

work  against  poverty,  misery,  and  crime  during  the  year  lOH-ldlS. 

(New  York:  Salvation  Army.   1915.  Pp.  70.) 
West  side  studies:  Boyhood  and  lawlessness;  The  neglected  girl,  by 

Ruth  S.  Tnun.    (New  York:    Survey  Assoc.    1914.    Pp.  204, 

158.  $2.) 

These  two  studies,  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
form  a  part  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  middle  West  Side  of  New  York  City. 
They  give  an  illuminating  description  of  the  neighborhood  and  its 
institutions  as  a  setting  for  the  account  of  the  lives  of  the  young 
people  growing  up  there.  The  street  is  the  most  potent  influence, 
particularly  on  the  life  of  the  boy.  Though  a  vivid  picture  of 
West  Side  life  is  presented,  the  main  purpose  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  character  of  this  neighborhood  and  a  critical  study  of  the 
influences  responsible  for  tiie  conditions  described. 


Year-book  of  social  progress  for  19H-191S;  being  a  summary  of 
recent  legislation,  official  reports,  and  voluntary  effort,  xoith  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people.    (London.  1915.  Pp.  686.) 

The  1914.  year  book  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association.  (New 
York:  The  Association,  50  Union  Sq.  1914.  Pp.  z,  858.) 

Contains  chapters  on:  The  Economic  Importance  of  the  Liquor 
Industry;  Agriculture  and  the  Liquor  Industry;  and  gives,  in  an 
appendix.  Beer  Production  and  Other  Trade  Statistics. 


National  Cvoic  Federation.  Social  Insurance  Department;  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Prdiminary  Foreign  Inquiry.  (New 
York.  1916.  Pp.101.) 
The  committee  sent  to  England  by  the  Social  Insurance  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Civic  Federation,  of  which  Greorge  W.  Perkins  is 
chairman,  consisted  of  J.  W.  Sullivan,  Arthur  Williams,  and 
P.  Tecumsdi  Sherman.  Its  report  describes  many  interesting 
developm^ts,  but  is  tinged  throughout  with  a  hostility  that 
seems  to  amount  to  a  prejudice.  In  the  main,  the  facts  cited  seem 
correct  although  their  bearing  is  sometimes  greatly  distorted  as 
when  the  16,000,000  persons  in  societies  on  the  list  of  the  Regis- 
trar of  Friendly  Societies  before  the  national  insurance  act  went 
into  effect  are  assumed  to  have  been  insured  against  sickness. 

The  committee  points  out  that  many  unexpected  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  approved  societies.  In  their  competition  with 
each  other,  these  societies  have  loaded  themselves  with  '^bad  risks." 
Various  industrial  insurance  companies  have  organized  approved 
societies  as  rivals  of  the  old  friendly  societies.  Notably,  the  Pru- 
dential Assurance  Company  has  organized  six  societies  having  a 
total  of  2,880,000  members.  These  societies  are  not  strictly  self- 
managed.  Though  they  bring  no  direct  profit  to  the  Prudential, 
they  employ  agents  of  the  Prudential  in  the  hope  of  retaining  the 
custom  of  persons  insured  in  its  other  industrial  insurance  depart- 
ments. The  deposit  contributors,  as  the  law  calls  persons  not 
received  in  the  approved  societies,  are  unexpectedly  few — ^the 
approved  societies  having  ''raked  in''  all  the  bad  risks.  Casual 
labor  is  ill  provided  for.  The  voluntary  members  of  the  sickness  in- 
surance system  number  SO,SOO  instead  of  the  8S9,000  expected ;  so 
far  the  government  subsidy  counts  for  little  as  an  incentive.  The 
better  grade  of  doctors  keep  off  tiie  ''panel,"  yet  it  includes  80  to 
100  per  cent  of  all  willing  to  tend  wage-earners.  Medical  aid  is 
inadequate  and  inefficient  and  does  not  include  treatment  given  by 
specialists.  Nay,  through  hastiness  and  superficiality  of  treatment 
it  is  often  a  menace  to  health!  Medical  treatment  is  already  cost- 
ing more  than  expected.  Cash  benefits  are  given  to  sick  persons 
"incapable  of  work,"  but  this  phrase  is  variously  interpreted  and 
people  seek  the  l^ient  doctors,  the  societies  being  helpless.  The 
problem  of  venereal  difease  is  ignored  in  the  law.  The  disablement 
benefit  law  will  not  be  within  the  cost  limits  expected.  The  sana- 
torium benefit  is  thus  far  a  fiasco.  It  is  given  at  present  only  for 
phthisis  but  "at  the  present  rate  it  will  take  years  to  provide  ac- 
commodations everywhere  even  for  that  limited  class."  The  friend- 
ly societies  have  certainly  been  spoilt  and  the  morale  of  the  work- 
ingman  is  sure  to  decline. 

The  act  must  be  charged  with  "three  years  of  waste,  disorder 
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and  increased  social  discontent."  **Final  judgment  must  neces- 
sarily be  suspended  until  the  machinery  of  the  system  is  fitted  to 
its  functions  and  more  actuarial  experience  obtained,  but  the  pres- 
ent impression  is  most  unfavorable  and  tiie  prospects  are  gloomy 
both  for  the  taxpayers  and  the  insured."  The  aiitiiors  of  the  re- 
port are  surprised  that  one  of  the  most  comprehensire  social  meas- 
ures ever  enacted  in  any  country  should  have  failed  to  solve  some 
problems  and  should  have  created  new  problems  within  the  period 
of  one  or  two  years — not  strictly  three  years  by  any  means— in 
which  the  terms  of  tiie  act  have  gradually  been  getting  into  opera- 
tion. Indeed,  some  of  the  most  imi>ortant  features  of  the  act  were 
being  applied  for  the  first  time  only  during  the  months  of  1914  in 
which  the  committee's  study  was  made.  It  is  known  that  the  Ger^ 
man  measure  when  introduced,  though  far  less  comprehensive  than 
the  English  measure,  had  also  to  learn  much  by  experience,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  German  measure,  which  has  mainly  been  the  model 
for  tiie  English  measure,  will  need  for  years  new  adaptations  to 
English  conditions.  The  committee  are  so  far  opposed  to  compul- 
sory government  insurance  that  they  even  indicate  a  preference  for 
the  French  system  of  honorary  memberships  in  the  mutual  aid 
societies.  Any  one  familiar  with  these  societies  and  their  confused, 
unsystematic,  casual  and  variable  subsidies  public  and  private,  and 
with  the  slender  membership  which  they  have,  will  have  difficulty  in 
following  this  preference. 

The  report,  thou^  favoring  almost  nothing  which  the  act  pro- 
vides, regards  it  as  ^'seriously  defective  as  social  insurance  inas- 
much as  it  makes  no  provision  for  medical  treatment  for  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  insured  workmen."  English  writers  recognisse 
difficulties  in  the  act,  but  are  far  from  overwhdmed  by  them.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  so  hopeless  a  presentation  should  have 
come  from  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
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ToDHUNTSB,  R.  Institute  of  Actuaries*  text  book  of  the  principles 
of  interest,  life  annuities  and  assurances,  and  their  practical  ap- 
plication.  Part  I.  Interest,  including  annuities-certain.  New 
edition,  enlarged.    (London:  Lmjrton.  1915.  10s.  6d.) 
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DiRKNMANK^  U.  Die  Praxis  des  thurgauischen  Armenwesens.  (Frau- 
enfeld:   Ruber  &  Co.    1914.   Pp.  42.    1  M.) 

Fobs,  W.  and  Wb8T>  J.   The  social  worker  and  modem  charity.  (Lon- 
don:   Black.    1914.    Pp.  200.    28.  6d.) 

"The  Social  Worker  Series/'  of  which  this  is  the  first  yolnme, 
aims  to  interest  the  general  reader  and  especially  "to  meet  a  want 
recognized  by  all  voluntary  workers  in  social  economics."  This 
little  book  is  an  interesting  introduction  to  philanthropic  work  in 
England  today;  and  it  ends  with  a  bibliography^  for  those  who 
would  read  further.  The  first  five  chapters^  on  charity^  its  psy- 
chology and  its  history  in  England^  are  instructive  and  very 
readable.  The  following  chapters,  two  thirds  of  the  book,  are 
on  present-day  English  problems,  of  unemployment,  the  agied, 
public  health,  the  diild,  regulation  of  charities,  crime,  and  the 
social  worker;  dealing  especially  with  the  correlation  of  voluntary 
workers  with  the  state  activities.  The  treatment  here  is  rather 
brief.  The  chapter  on  unemployment,  for  instance,  which  begins 
"Unemployment  is  the  problem  of  problems,"  is  only  10  pages, 
most  of  which  describes  the  working  of  one  labor  colony  under  a 
distress  committee.  We  would  rather  know  more  what  is  being 
done  by  English  labor  exchanges,  as  part  of  a  program  of  social 
work,  as  we  understand  this  term.  The  authors  regard  the  soeial 
worker  as  the  voluntary  helper,  in  contrast  to  the  public  official, 
as  the  source  chiefly  of  the  personal  element  and  the  pioneer  service. 
Such  a  limitation  challenges  the  reader  to  try  to  find  the  meanings 
of  the  words  "social  work"  and  "social  worker"  now  used  so  much  on 
every  hand. 


Garner,  J.  W.  A  report  on  charitable  and  correctional  institutions. 
(Springfield,  111.:  Efficiency  &  Economy  Committee.  1914.  Pp.  62.) 

GiLLiN,  J.  L.  History  of  poor  relief  legislation  in  Iowa.  (Iowa 
City:  Iowa  State  Hist.  Soc.  1914.  Pp.  14,  404.  $2.) 

Jenkins,  F.  W.  Emergency  relief;  a  selected  bibliography.  (New 
York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation.    Pp.  8.) 

Parrt,  E.  a.  The  law  and  the  poor.  (London:  Smith,  Elder.  1914. 
Pp.  xxi,  815,  7s.  6d.) 

Warfibld,  G.  a.  Outdoor  relief  in  Missouri;  a  study  of  its  adminr 
istration  by  county  officials.  (New  York:  Survey  Assoc.  1915. 
Pp.  ix,  140.) 

Proceedings  of  the  national  conference  of  charities  and  correction, 
lOU.    (Memphis,  Tenn.  1915.  Pp.  514.  $2.18.) 

Emphasizes  the  nature  and   importance  of  the  community 
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Report  of  the  mayor  and  Mermen  by  the  Chicago  municipal  markete 
commUeion  on  a  practical  plan  for  relieving  deetitution  and  un- 
employment in  the  city  of  Chicago.  (Frederick  Rex,  1005  City 
HaU,  Chicago.) 

Summary  of  the  state  law$  relating  to  the  dependent  claeeee.  (Wash- 
ington: Director  of  the  Censns.  1915.) 


Progreseifoiem — and  After.  By  Wii.liam  English  Waluno. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  Pp.  xxxviii, 
406.  $1.60.) 

Mr.  Walling  is  one  of  the  few  writers  on  socialism,  whether  with- 
in the  movement  or  outside  of  it,  who  are  not  imprisoned  by  their 
own  formulas,  and  who  try  to  analyze  the  tendencies  of  the  present 
rather  than  the  catch  words  of  tiie  past.  The  present  work  is 
as  fresh  and  thought-compelling  as  his  previous  discussions  on 
the  same  general  subject,  and  admirably  supplements  them.  All 
alike  reveal  wide  reading  and  intimate  knowledge  of  current  hap- 
penings, together  with  a  power  of  keen  analysis  which  brings  order 
into  the  scattered  facts. 

Progreewviem — and  After  is  a  study  of  social  forces  and  party 
groupings,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  rigid  economic  deter- 
minist.  The  scope  of  the  survey  is  int^national,  though  more 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  United  States  developments  than  in  the 
earlier  works.  Progress,  according  to  Mr.  Walling,  comes  only 
by  class  struggle.  Here,  however,  orthodoxy  ends.  For  he 
recognizes  not  merely  two  classes,  capitalists  and  workers,  but  four, 
plutocrats,  small  capitalists,  the  skilled  workers  or  aristocracy  of 
labor,  and  the  unskilled  workers.  Each  of  the  latter  tibree 
classes  may  combine  with  one  or  both  of  the  others  against  a  com- 
mon foe,  but  all  four  have  distinct  interests;  the  solidarity  of 
capital  and  the  solidarity  of  labor  are  both  myths.  Each  class 
triumphs  in  turn.  The  regime  of  the  plutocrats,  or  capitalism 
proper,  is  fast  crumbling  under  the  assault  of  all  the  other  classes. 
We  are  now  entering  the  second  era,  state  capitalism,  or  the  regime 
of  the  small  capitalist,  manufacturer,  shopkeeper,  farmer.  The 
features  of  this  regime  are  state  regulation  or  ownership  of  all 
the  strategic  industries,  heavy  taxation  of  large  fortunes,  and 
labor  legislation  which  will  bring  about  vast  improvement  in  the 
lot  of  the  workers,  solely  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  increased 
dividends*    These  sweeping  reforms,  which  will  be  put  through 
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by  progressive  or  radical  parties,  will  be  primarily  in  the  interest 
of  the  small  capitalists,  and  will  leave  them  in  full  control  of 
industry;  while  bettering  the  lot  of  all  the  workers,  they  will 
increase  not  only  the  total  amount  of  profits  but  their  proportion 
relatively  to  wages.  No  policy,  Mr.  Walling  continues,  which 
does  not  increase  the  relative  share  of  labors  reward  is  socialistic* 
though  it  may  be  a  necessary  step  toward  socialism. 

Next,  the  skilled  workers,  organized  in  labor  parties  of  which 
the  present  Australian  party  is  a  forerunner,  will  become  the  chief 
power  in  politics,  and  will  set  up  the  regime  of  state  socialism.  The 
number  of  manufacturing  industries  operated  by  the  state  will  in- 
crease very  rapidly,  farms  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  na- 
tion or  state,  the  small  capitalist  will  disappear  with  equal  rapidity 
from  the  industrial  field,  and  the  great  majority  of  men  will  become 
government  employees.  It  will  not  be  socialism  in  the  true  sense, 
however,  since  there  will  still  remain  a  privileged  class,  the  skilled 
workers,  whose  monopoly  of  the  best-paid  positions  will  be  based 
on  the  difficulty  which  the  masses  of  the  unskilled  will  find  in  try- 
ing to  train  their  children  to  fill  these  higher  posts :  not  until  free 
maintenance  of  students  is  added  to  free  tuition  will  there  be  real 
equality  of  opportunity.  This  will  come  about  in  the  last  regime, 
socialism  proper.  The  unskilled  workers,  by  the  use  of  economic 
weapons,  general  strike  and  sabotage,  will  force  the  upper  classes 
to  share  power  and  privilege,  or  rather  to  abolish  all  class  rule 
and  class  privilege  in  a  state  where  at  last  all  truly  have  an  equal 
chance.  This  last  stage  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  about 
twenty-five  years  from  now,  in  the  more  advanced  countries. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  forecast  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
old  Marxian  position.  The  division  into  four  classes ;  the  coming, 
if  temporary,  triumph  of  the  small  capitalists,  the  middle  class, 
long lcJ)eled  doomed;  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  labor;  the  contention 
that  capitalism,  instead  of  crushing  the  proletariat  in  ever  more 
hopeless  misery  and  degradation,  will  abolish  poverty  in  the  in- 
terest of  efficiency;  the  criticism  of  contemporary  socialist  un- 
certainty and  inconsistency  as  to  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
immediate  demands  which  figure  in  the  party  platforms — these  are 
all  important  and  seemingly  well-sustained  heresies. 

Yet  Mr.  Walling  is  a  Marxist  at  bottom.  He  is  an  unfaltering 
believer  in  the  economic  inteipretation  of  history,  in  its  most  rigid 
class-struggle  version.  The  classes,  the  tactics,  the  date  of  the 
revolution  are  changed,  but  still  it  is  only  by  class  struggle  that 
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progress  comes,  until  at  last  economic  Nirvana  is  reached.  Is  the 
amended  theory  tenable?  In  the  first  place,  is  economic  class  in- 
terest the  sole  primary  driving  power?  In  the  midst  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war,  it  is  harder  than  ever  to  believe  that  race,  for  example^ 
is  not  an  equally  primary  force.  True,  individuals  or  classes 
may  twist  race  prejudice  to  their  own  economic  ends,  but  equally 
truly  race  passions  may  use  economic  weapons  to  gain  an  end.  In 
seeking  their  economic  interest,  are  men  divided  into  definite  and 
united  classes?  and,  if  so,  what  are  now  these  classes?  Mr.  Wal- 
ling's  analysis  of  society  into  four  distinct  classes  is  aUy  done, 
but  if  labor  splits  into  skilled  and  unskilled,  what  guarantee  is 
there  that  skilled  labor  will  not  again  split,  that  occupational  or 
sectional  cleavages  will  not  become  more  marked,  or  skilled  workers 
make  common  cause  with  employers  in  some  industries?  Do  these 
classes,  again,  always  know  and  always  follow  their  interest?  Is 
the  selfishness  of  this  resurrected  Economic  Man  always  an  en- 
lightened selfishness  or  class-feeling?  Mr.  Walling,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting chapter  on  Nationalistic  Socialism,  declares  that  today 
the  skilled  laborer  has  been  swept  away  on  the  tide  of  imperialism, 
and  that  he  joins  in  the  demand  for  foreign  markets,  even  at  the 
cost  of  war.  Assuming  that  the  En^ish  or  Grerman  workman  is 
really  induced  to  assent  to  jingo  policies  by  economic  motives,  by 
a  desire  to  secure  foreign  markets  and  colonial  outlets  even  at  the 
cost  of  keeping  up  huge  armies  and  navies  and  of  war  itself,  are  we 
to  assume  also  that  he  is  enlightened  in  this  stand,  that  the  cheap 
fallacies  of  economic  militarism  have  any  solid  foundation? 

Why,  again,  is  it*  inevitable  that  each  class  will  triumph  in 
turn,  that  each  will  have  an  era,  if  a  brief  one,  to  itself?  The 
forecast  of  these  successive  stages  has  its  fiavor  of  Fourier,  with 
his  periods  of  civilization,  guaranteeism,  socialism,  harmonism 
and  what  not,  but  it  is  more  strictly  a  survival  of  Hegelian 
dialectic,  an  echo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unfolding  of  the  world  by 
inmianent  necessity,  of  fated  progress  to  a  pre-determined  goal. 
Each  period  belongs  to  one  class;  and  to  preserve  the  symmetry 
of  the  scheme  no  class  is  allowed  to  act,  or  at  least  to  act 
effectively,  until  its  own  day  has  come.  In  the  state  capitalist 
period,  for  example,  into  which  we  are  now  entering,  it  is  contended 
that  advanced  labor  legislation  is  passed  because  of  the  capitalists' 
desire  for  efficiency — true  in  part,  doubtless,  but  not  true  when 
urged  to  the  exclusion  of  the  humanitarian  motives  of  the  non- 
industrial  classes,  and  the  demands  and  growing  political  power 
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of  the  workers  ihemselyeB.  Again,  the  direct  action  campaign  of 
the  unskilled  is  postponed  until  after  each  of  the  other  classes  has 
had  its  day.  Why  the  unskilled  would  be  content  to  wait  until 
that  day,  why  their  tactics  would  not  be  effectire  today,  are  not 
made  adequately  dean 

Given  this  trend  of  development,  the  need  or  possibility  of  a 
stronger  socialist  movement  is  not  dear.  The  reforms  of  the  next 
period,  according  to  Mr.  Walling,  are  to  be  carried  out  by  progres- 
sive and  other  small  capitalist  parties,  in  their  own  enlightened 
interest.  Given,  further,  the  adoption  of  these  sweeping  progres- 
sive reforms,  the  abolition  of  poverty  in  the  absolute  and  degrading 
sense,  is  it  certain  that  there  will  be  as  much  revolutionary  zeal  for 
further  changes  as  Mr.  Walling  assumes?  WiD  discontent  survive 
and  increase  simply  because,  while  the  income  of  the  poorer  classes 
has  tremendously  advanced,  the  income  of  the  richer  classes  has 
advanced  still  further?  If  the  discontent  does  grow  it  is  not  the 
organized  socialist  party  but  the  direct  action  of  the  unions  that 
will  give  it  expression,  apparently.  While  adopting  the  syndicalist 
proposals  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  revolution  is  to  be  brought 
about,  Mr.  Walling  does  not  look  to  having  the  society  of  the 
future  organized  along  syndicalist  lines ;  socialism  is  to  differ  from 
state  socialism  only  in  the  universal  equality  of  opportunity. 

Most  of  these  issues,  however,  can  be  decided  only  by  the  future. 
Mr.  Walling  has  tempted  fate  by  attempting  to  forecast  devdop- 
ment  for  a  generation  ahead,  but  whatever  the  future  may  have  to 
say  about  his  prophecies,  students  of  economic  and  social  affairs 
will  be  grateful  for  his  fearless,  acute,  and  suggestive  analysis  of 
the  shifting  and  confused  present. 

O.  D.  SXBLTOK. 

Queen^i  Vmoeniiy. 

Die  sozidU  KathoUzianui  in  DeuUchland  bi$  xwn  Tode  Kettlen. 

By  De.  Albset  Feanz.  Apologetische  Tagesfragai  Heft  16. 

(M.Gkdbach:  Volksvereins-Verlag.  1914.  Pp.  m.  8  M.) 
Of  the  three  chapters  in  this  book  the  first  gives  an  account  of 
the  sources  and  beginning  of  the  social  reform  movement  in  Ger- 
man Catholicism;  the  second  tells  of  the  early  Christian  social 
organizations  in  Grermany ;  and  the  third  reviews  the  social  theories 
and  activities  of  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Mainz,  Freiherr  von 
Ketteler. 

The  author  traces  the  origin  and  inspiration  of  the  movement  to 
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France!  especially  to  the  writings  of  Chateaubriand,  De  Maistre, 
De  Lamennais,  St.  Simon,  Bonald,  Lacordaire,  YilleneuTe,  Alletz, 
and  Buchez,  many  of  which  were  translated  into  Gkrman  and  had 
a  marked  influence  on  social  and  religious  thought  during  the  for- 
mer half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  French  thinkers  are 
said  to  have  been  essentially  theoretical,  laying  great  stress  upon 
economic  principles,  while  the  Germans  gave  more  attention  to 
ethics  and  practical  reform;  yet  the  author  states  that  Buchez 
was  the  founder  of  the  modem  cooperative  movement  in  France, 
and,  though  himself  a  deist,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Catholic  and 
social  reform  movement  of  which  the  German  protagonists  were 
Buss,  Kolping,  Moufang  and  Ketteler.  This  tracing  of  ideas  to 
their  sources  is  most  interesting,  but  not  altogether  conclusive,  es- 
pecially as  no  account  is  taken  of  industrial  causes,  and  little  is 
said  of  Christian  socialism  as  a  reaction  against  the  extreme  views 
of  thoroughgoing  socialists  and  an  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of 
materialism. 

Believing  that  without  Christianity  no  solution  of  social  ques- 
tions is  possible,  and  wishing  to  keep  the  social  reform  movement 
under  the  direction  of  the  church,  Kolping,  Ketteler,  and  their  as- 
sociates founded  a  number  of  organizations,  including  associa- 
tions of  merchants,  master  craftsmen  and  journeymen.  Christian 
peasants'  associations,  people's  banks  and  credit  associations, 
numbering  4S0  unions  in  the  year  1866,  with  a  membership  of 
60,000.  However,  the  moderate  success  of  these  efforts  showed 
that  the  church  alone  could  not  carry  the  burden,  and  caused  more 
stress  to  be  laid  upon  the  need  for  labor  legislation  by  the  state, 
while  the  church  gave  attention  chiefly  to  charity  and  the  training 
of  the  people  in  religion  and  morals. 

The  social  theories  of  Ketteler  are  a  modem  adaptation  of  the 
teachings  of  the  church  fathers,  especially  Augustine  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  He  recognized  four  basic  principles  of  social  organiza- 
tion— ^the  doctrine  of  human  freedom,  the  etemal  destiny  of  man, 
the  right  to  property,  and  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the 
family.  Ketteler  had  little  sympathy  with  the  socialism  of  Marx, 
although  he  admired  Lassalle  and  heartily  agreed  with  his  criticism 
of  laissez  faire  and  the  Manchester  school.  Ketteler  was  not  a 
great  discoverer  and  creator  of  social  reforms,  but  rather  a  herald 
and  interpreter  of  modem  demands  from  the  religious  point  of 
view.  In  these  respects  he  did  important  pioneer  work.  First,  he 
drew  a  clean  line  of  demarcation  between  Christian  ideas  of  social 
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reform  and  the  materialistic  doctrine  of  class  war  taught  by 
socialists.  Second,  he  insisted  that  material,  moral,  and  religious 
progress  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Third,  he  gave  the  first  authori- 
tative statement  of  Catholic  social  policy  and  laid  foundations 
upon  which  his  successors  have  securely  built. 
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Industries  and  Commerce 


The  federal  Department  of  Commerce  has  recently  issued  the 
following  pamphlets  in  the  Special  Agents  Series:  No.  91,  Pineapple- 
Canmng  Induetrg  of  the  World;  No.  92,  Canned-Goods  Trade  in  the 
Far  East;  No.  98,  Canned-Tomato  Industry  in  Italy  (Sept  SO,  Dec.  1, 
1914,  Feb.  1,  1915,  pp.  4S,  78,  2S)  by  J.  Alexis  Shriver;  and  No.  96, 
Dyettujf*  for  American  Textile  and  Other  Industries,  by  Thomas  H. 
Norton  (Mar.  20,  1915,  pp.  57). 

The  federal  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued  an  ezhaustiTC 
report  on  The  Pottery  Industry  discussing  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
earthenware  and  china  industries  of  the  United  States,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  (Washington,  1915,  pp.  709).  The  field  studies 
were  supervised  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sheridan,  special  agent,  with  whom 
were  associated  a  group  of  other  experts.  In  addition  to  costs,  the 
report  includes  vital  and  sociological  statistics  and  data  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  industry.  Included  is  a  compilation  of  all  tariff  rates 
affecting  the  industry  since  the  first  tariff  law  of  1789.  One  section 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  productiveness  of  the  industry  of 
American  workmen  as  compared  with  that  of  workmen  in  other  coun- 
tries; and  another  deals  with  pottery  occupational  diseases.  It  is 
shown  that  in  a  number  of  potteries  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of 
production  ranges  from  14  to  over  SO  per  cent  higher  than  in  competi- 
tive English  potteries. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  haa 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  Government  Crop  Reports:  Their  Value, 
Scope,  and  Preparation,  being  Circular  No.  17,  revised  (Jan.  20,  1915, 


In  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  this  bureau  has  also 
issued  a  bulletin  on  Inland  Boat  Service:  Freight  Rates  on  Farm  Pro- 
ducts and  Time  of  Transit  on  Inland  Waterways  in  the  United  States, 
by  Frank  Andrews  (pp.  S6) ;  and  The  Production  and  Consumption  of 
Dairy  Products,  by  Eugene  Merritt  (Feb.  15,  1915,  pp.  19). 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organisation  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
on  Demurrage  Information  for  Farmers,  by  O.  C.  White  (Mar.  19, 
1915,  pp.  27). 
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The  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Companj  has  published  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  on  Skips  and  Shipping  of  Old  New  York  (pp.  62). 

Corporations 

From  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  been  receired  Bulletin 
No.  7S,  Tke  Argumente  For  and  Against  Train-Crew  Legislation,  a 
revision  of  Bulletin  No.  63,  originally  published  in  1918  (pp.  44) ;  and 
Bulletin  No.  75,  Statistics  of  RaUways,  lOOS-lQlS,  for  tke  United 
States  (pp.  81). 

The  bureau  has  also  prepared  two  bibliographical  lists:  List  of 
References  on  MaMimmm  Railwaff  Passenger  Fares  (typewritten,  Apr. 
12,  1915);  and  Supplement  to  List  of  References  to  Legislation  on 
Minimum  Train  Crews  and  Masimum  Lengtk  of  Trains  (typewritten, 
Apr.  10,  1915). 

The  Report  of  tke  Joint  Committee  on  Valuation  of  Okio  Public 
UiUities  under  Order  No.  176  of  tke  Public  UtUUUs  Commission  of 
Okio  (1914,  pp.  42)  is  deroted  to  a  discussion  of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  inrentories  and  appraisals,  reproductiTe  cost^  valuation  of  rights-of- 
way,  water  rights,  buildings,  overhead  costs,  depreciation,  etc. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  has  authorised  to  be  published  a 
Draft  BiU  for  tke  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities  mtk  Documents 
Relating  Tkereto  (Oct  28,  1914,  pp.  124). 

The  Economic  Club  of  San  Francisco  has  published  as  No.  8  of  Vol. 
1  of  its  "Discussions"  a  pamphlet  on  Regulation  and  Control  of  Public 
UtUities  (July  28, 1914,  pp.  65). 

Two  addresses  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  "Railway  Age 
Gasette,"  on  Some  Often  Overlooked  Points  regarding  Government 
Ownerskip  and  Government  Regulation  of  Railway  Operation,  have 
been  issued  by  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  England  (Boston)  and  the 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh  respectively. 

Labor 

Thb  Operation  or  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  in  the  State  ov 
Washington.  The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Washington  in  1918 
passed  an  act  fixing  minimum  wages  and  standards  of  labor  for  women 
and  minors.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  conmiission  to  in- 
vestigate wages,  whose  orders  should  become  effective  sixty  days  from 
date  of  issue.  It  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  employer  in  an  occupation 
reported  upon  to  employ  any  female  over  ei|^teen  years  of  age  for  a 
less  wage  than  that  prescribed  in  the  order  or  under  conditions  pro- 
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hibited  for  women  in  that  occupation.  It  is  prorided^  howerer,  that  the 
commiMion  maj^  through  its  secretary^  issue  a  special  license  to  a 
w<nnan  physically  disabled^  or  to  one  crippled  by  age  or  otherwise,  or 
to  an  apprentice  in  said  occupation,  authorising  the  employment  of 
such  licensee  for  a  wage  less  than  thQ  minimum  wage  prescribed*  But 
the  conmiission  must  determine  the  wage  at  which  the  licensee  may 
work  and  the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship. 

The  act  provides  protection  for  those  testifying  before  the  com- 
mission by  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  discharge  any  person  because 
such  employee  has  testified  or  may  testify  in  any  inrestigation;  and 
upon  conviction  of  such  misdemeanor  the  person  shall  be  fined  a  sum 
not  less  than  $25  or  more  than  $100.  Violation  of  the  order  of  the 
ccmmiission  is  also  made  a  misdemeanor  and  is  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  less  than  $25  or  greater  than  $100. 

In  order  to  avoid  collusion  between  employer  and  employee  or  coer- 
cion of  the  employees,  it  is  provided  in  the  act  that  any  person  em- 
ployed for  less  than  the  minimum  wage  prescribed  without  a  license 
from  the  commission  is  entitled  to  collect  the  difference  between  the 
agreed  wage  and  the  wage  prescribed  in  that  occupation  plus  attorney 
fees  fixed  by  the  court,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  that  may 
exist  between  the  employer  and  employee. 

All  questions  of  fact  arising  under  the  act  are  determined  by  the  com- 
mission. An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  superior  court  on  a  question 
of  law  only. 

The  Minimum  Wage  law  became  effective  June,  1918.  Soon  after- 
ward the  commission  was  appointed,  and  held  its  first  meeting  the 
latter  part  of  July.  In  order  that  it  might  have  accurate  information 
concerning  the  industries  of  the  state,  a  survey  was  authorised  covering 
wages,  conditions  of  labor,  costs  and  standards  of  living  in  certain 
industries.  This  survey  consumed  eight  months.  The  results  are 
given  in  a  report  issued  March,  1914,  under  the  title  Wage*,  Conditiom 
of  Work  and  Cott  and  Standards  of  Living  of  Women  Wage-Eamert  in 
Washington. 

With  these  data  at  hand  the  commission  called  the  first  conference  to 
consider  Wages  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. The  membership  of  this  conference,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
subsequent  ones,  was  composed  of  representatives  from  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  public.  The  conference  unanimously  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage  of  $10  per  week  in  all  mercantile 
establishments;  that  female  employees  be  given  one  hour  for  lunch; 
and  that  proper  toilet  facilities,  rest  rooms,  and  ventilation  be  pro- 
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vided  in  all  mercantile  houses  where  women  are  employed.  The  com- 
mission made  this  order  and  in  addition  fixed  the  wages  for  persons 
under  eighteen  at  not  less  than  $6  per  week^  which  rate^  with  some 
modifications^  thej  made  applicable  to  apprentices  in  all  industries  in 
which  the  minimum  wage  has  been  fixed. 

Manufacturing  establishments  were  considered  at  the  second  con- 
ference and  recomm^dation  was  made  to  establish  a  minimum  wage 
of  $8.90  per  week  and  that  proper  heating  facilities  be  provided  and 
provision  made  for  a  rest  room  in  case  of  illness  or  fatigue.  The  third 
conference  dealt  with  laundries  and  dye  works.  This  meeting  was  not 
as  harmonious  as  the  two  preceding  ones  had  been^  but  finally  agreed 
on  a  minimum  wage  of  $8.50  per  week  which  the  commission  promptly 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  statistical  survey  made  preliminary 
to  the  calling  of  the  conference  showed  that  the  cost  of  living  of  women 
employed  in  the  laundries  and  dye  works  was  more  than  the  conference 
had  allowed.  The  commission  then  called  another  conference,  com- 
posed of  new  members,  which  recommended  $9  as  the  miniTnTrm  wage, 
adequate  toilet  facilities,  and  not  less  than  one  hour  for  noon  lunch; 
except  where  two  thirds  of  the  employees  agreed  to  a  shorter  period 
and  then  not  less  than  thirty  minutes.  This  report  the  conmiission 
accepted,  striking  out  the  provision  relating  to  lunch,  which  the  attorney 
general  held  could  not  be  delegated  to  the  employees.  In  addition  to 
the  $6  wage  for  employees  under  eighteen,  the  conmiission  prohibited 
employment  after  7.80  p.  m.  and  the  assignment  of  any  woman  under 
eighteen  to  the  position  of  "shaker"  in  any  laundry  establishment. 

The  fourth  conference,  after  considering  employment  in  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  business,  reconmiended  a  $9  minimum  wage,  a  full 
hour  for  lunch,  adequate  toilet  facilities  and  rest  rooms.  In  this  con- 
ference the  importance  of  representatives  of  the  public  became  ap* 
parent.  The  employers  and  employees  agreed  upon  a  wage  high  enough 
to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  girls  living  at  home,  disregarding 
the  requirements  of  the  minority  who  were  dependent  entirely  upon 
their  income  for  support.  The  members  of  the  conference  chosen  from 
the  public  protested  against  the  principle  of  estimating  the  necessary 
cost  of  living,  contending  that  to  fix  the  wage  on  that  basis  was  in  fact 
subsidizing  the  industry,  whereas,  in  their  judgment,  every  occupation 
ought  to  bear  its  own  burden  of  cost.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was 
the  recommendation  of  the  $9  wage  as  stated  above.  The  commission 
issued  the  further  order  governing  employees  under  eighteen,  prohibit- 
ing them  from  being  employed  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.,  either  as 
operators  or  messengers. 
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At  the  fifth  conference^  which  considered  hotels  and  restaurants^  con- 
siderable discussion  arose  over  the  necessary  expenses  to  be  allowed, 
so  varied  were  the  different  occupations  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
conference.  The  agreement  was  finally  reached  that  a  wage  of  $11 
per  week  should  be  provided  for  waitresses  and  $9  a  week  for  all 
other  employees.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  not  more  than  $8.50 
per  week  should  be  deducted  from  these  sums  for  board  and  not  more 
than  $2.50  for  room;  that  adequate  toilet  facilities  be  provided;  that 
where  uniforms  were  necessary  the  employer  be  required  to  furnish 
them ;  and  that  the  employment  of  women  in  cigar  stands  be  prohibited. 
Before  the  commission  could  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference the  Washington  Hotel  Men's  Association  entered  a  formal 
protest  against  the  $9  wage  for  all  employees  except  waitresses  and 
simultaneously  the  women  then  working  in  cigar  stands  protested 
against  the  prohibitive  order  affecting  them.  A  hearing  of  the  hotel 
men  was  called  by  the  commission^  but,  as  no  agreement  was  reached, 
the  matter  was  postponed  at  their  request  until  they  could  secure  ad- 
ditional data.  The  commission,  upon  investigation,  concluded  that  it 
was  beyond  their  power  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  not 
minors  in  a  lawful  occupation.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  occupa- 
tions considered  in  whici)  no  order  has  been  issued.  After  the  hotel 
men  have  presented  their  case  the  commission  may  issue  an  order  or 
call  another  conference. 

The  last  conference,  held  the  latter  part  of  December,  took  up  the 
employment  of  office  help.  A  wage  of  $10  was  recommended  for 
clerical  occupations  and  a  noon  luncheon  period  of  not  less  than  one 
hour.  The  order  was  issued  to  that  effect  by  the  commission  and  be- 
came operative  February  20,  1915.  This  was  the  only  conference 
in  which  all  parties  to  the  conference  agreed  upon  the  wage  scale 
without  special  session  of  a  committee  of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  three  groups.  In  all  the  former  conferences  the  estimates  of 
necessary  expenses  submitted  by  the  employers  and  the  employees  had 
differed  widely  and  an  agreement  could  be  effected  only  by  a  com- 
promise arrived  at  in  special  session. 

The  commission  considers  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  con- 
ferences to  be  the  better  understanding  that  has  been  reached  by  both 
the  employers  and  employees.  "The  most  hopeful  phase  of  the 
whole  vexing  problem  may  be  found  in  the  breaking  up  of  old  pre- 
judices; the  giving  up  of  hurtful  customs;  the  recognition  of  justice 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  larger  view-point."^ 
^Fint  Bieiwktl  Report  of  the  IndwtHal  Welfare  CofimUsion,  p.  00. 
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The  whole  question  of  apprenticeship  has  entered  into  every  con- 
ference. Since  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  this  rezing  problem 
was  definitelj  assigned  to  the  conunission^  no  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  conferences^  but  the  discussions  in  those  meetings  bron^ 
out  many  points  which  enabled  the  commission  to  deal  intelligently 
with  the  matter.  The  Minimum  Wage  law  made  provision  for  appren- 
tices by  empowering  the  commission  to  issue  a  special  license  per- 
mitting those  unable^  either  through  physical  incapacity  or  because 
they  were  not  trained  sufficiently  to  do  the  woi^^  to  be  employed  for 
less  than  the  prescribed  minimum  wage  prevailing  in  that  industry. 
While  this  modification  was  necessary  to  relieve  the  rigidity  of  the 
law  and  highly  desirable  in  many  cases,  it  presented  possibilities  of 
evading  the  law  f rau^t  with  great  danger.  It  was  feared  that  em- 
ployers would  discharge  a  large  number  of  their  employees  as  soon 
as  they  had  finished  their  period  of  apprenticeship  and  hire  new  ones, 
especially  in  that  work  which  did  not  require  great  skill  or  where  the 
necessary  training  could  be  secured  in  a  short  time. 

To  avoid  this  possible  defeat  of  the  purpose  of  the  law,  the  com- 
mission is  working  out  a  system  of  control  by  the  issuance  of  licenses 
to  a  limited  number  in  each  establishment,  under  which  every  person 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  must  either  be  receiving  the 
minimum  wage  or  have  a  permit  from  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 
In  order  to  estimate  intelligently  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be 
allowed,  the  period  of  indenture,  and  the  wage  to  be  paid,  a  careful 
study  was  made  of  each  separate  industry. 

In  the  larger  mercantile  establishments  no  license  is  valid  where 
there  are  more  than  17  per  cent  of  the  total  adult  females  as  appren- 
tices nor  where  more  than  half  the  apprentices  are  receiving  less  than 
$7.50  per  week.  The  wage  for  apprentices  is  $6  per  week  for  the 
first  six  months  and  $7.50  for  the  next  six  with  full  minimum  wage 
after  that.  In  the  millinery  and  dressmaking  trade,  where  the  ap- 
prentice is  worth  very  little  at  the  start  and  has  usually  in  the  past 
received  no  wage  at  all,  she  is  paid  $8  per  week  for  the  first  17  weeks, 
$5  for  the  next  17  weeks,  $7.50  for  the  last  eighteen  weeks,  and  after 
that  full  wages.  Manicuring  apprentices  receive  for  a  period  of  18 
weeks  $1.50  per  week,  then  $4  for  the  second  18  weeks,  $6  for  the 
third  18  weeks,  and  $8  for  the  last  18  weeks.  In  the  telephone 
business  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  city  systems  and  those  of  the 
smaller  places.  The  beginner  in  the  larger  system  gets  $6  per  week 
for  the  first  8  months,  $6.60  for  the  next  2  months,  $7.20  for  the  next 
4  months,  $7.80  for  the  last  2  months,  and  then  the  regular  wage  of 
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$9  per  week.  In  the  smaller  places  the  apprenticeship  period  is 
divided  into  two  parts  with  a  wage  of  $6  per  week  for  the  first  4 
months  and  $7.50  for  the  last  5  months^  the  total  period  of  apprentice- 
ship being  but  9  months.  An  apprenticeship  of  6  months  is  allowed 
in  the  laundry  establishments  at  a  wage  of  $6  per  week  for  the  first 
8  months  and  of  $7.50  for  the  last  8  months.  A  maximum  number 
of  apprentices  is  fixed  at  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  women, 
though  in  fact  the  number  has  run  onlj  about   8  per  cent  thus  far. 

In  manufacturing  establishments  the  problem  is  more  difficult 
because  of  the  differences  in  the  rarious  operations,  some  of  which  can 
be  easily  mastered  while  others  require  much  longer  time  to  learn,  and 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  must  be  modified  to  meet  each  case.  To 
do  this  the  conmiission  carried  on  a  rather  minute  study  of  the  different 
phases  of  manufacturing  within  each  establishment,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  inrestigation  licenses  were  issued  permitting  employment  at  wages 
ranging  from  $6  to  $8.90  per  week,  with  periods  of  apprenticeship 
lasting  from  6  weeks  to  one  year.  Apprentices  in  office  work  are  as- 
sumed to  have  some  training  for  the  line  of  employment  they  are  to 
take  up  and  for  that  reason  the  period  is  limited  to  6  months  at  a 
weekly  wage  of  not  less  than  $7.50.  It  is  hoped  that  an  efficient 
system  of  vocational  training  may  be  established  in  the  state  in  the 
near  future,  which  will  minimise  the  necessity  of  granting  licenses,  but 
until  that  is  done  some  provision  for  the  learner  must  be  made.  If  an 
applicant  has  had  training,  though  it  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to 
the  minimum  wage,  an  allowance  is  made  for  that  training  by  reducing 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  proportionately. 

There  has  been  no  unusual  reduction  in  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  the  industries  of  the  state  as  a  result  of  the  minfanum  wage, 
and  there  has  been  no  apparent  leveling  up  of  wages.  There  has  been 
no  tendency  to  displace  the  higher  paid  labor  with  cheaper  help  nor 
any  disposition  to  bring  wages  down  to  the  minimum.  A  statistical 
study  of  the  number  in  employment,  before  the  law  went  into  effect 
and  after,  shows  in  the  mercantile  establishments,  the  laundries,  and 
telephone  offices  that  there  has  been  a  total  decrease  of  66  in  the  number 
employed  in  the  year.  In  the  mercantile  establishments  there  was  a 
decrease  of  87^  in  the  laundries  a  decrease  of  80;  but  in  the  telephone 
an  increase  of  51.  There  is  nothing  in  these  figures  that  can  not  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  the  depression  in  business  during  the  year;  and, 
further,  they  show  that  the  decrease  was  entirely  among  those  getting 
less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

According  to  the  survey  made,  before  the  law  went  into  effect  60 
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per  cent  of  the  women  employed  in  this  state  were  getting  less  than 
a  living  wage.  In  other  words^  the  wages  of  abont  60  per  cent  of 
the  women  employees  have  been  raised  without  any  serious  difficulty, 
and  it  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  bad  business  conditions  generally 
throughout  the  Northwest 

Before  the  law  went  into  effect  there  was  a  wave  of  apprehension 
and  disapproval  among  employers,  but  that  has  disappeared.  Where 
the  industry  has  been  able  to  pass  on  the  added  cost  to  the  consumer 
there  has  been  least  friction,  but  in  some  of  the  trades  that  come  in 
direct  competition  with  Eastern  firms  there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory 
adjustment.  A  Seattle  garment-maker  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of 
the  improvement  of  the  amount  and  grade  of  the  work  done  by  the 
higher  paid  employees.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had 
raised  the  wages  fully  a  dollar  a  girl,  conditions  had  greatly  improved 
in  their  employment  and  they  were  doing  better  financially  than  they 
had  done  before.  "I  did  not  know,  until  the  minimum  wage  went  into 
effect  that  it  paid  to  employ  higher  priced  women  workers,  but  it 
does,"  was  the  testimony  of  the  manager  of  a  ten-cent  store.  The 
operation  of  the  law  has  seemed  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  those 
women  who  did  not  care  and  were  willing  to  take  a  low  wage  rattier 
than  make  an  effort  They  now  see  that  if  they  are  to  have  any  em- 
ployment they  must  make  themselves  sufficiently  useful  to  the  employer. 

The  commission  early  made  it  plain  that  it  meant  to  enforce  the  law. 
In  the  case  of  a  Seattle  laundry  operator  who  discharged  a  girl  for 
acting  on  the  first  laundry  conference,  it  demanded  her  reinstatement 
which  the  employer  refused.  A  warrant  was  sworn  out  and  he  was 
arrested  and  tried^  found  guilty  and  fined  $100.  His  attorney  gave 
notice  of  appeal,  but  so  far  none  has  been  taken.  Since  then  no 
trouble  of  that  kind  has  been  experienced. 

As  a  result  of  tiie  discussions  carried  on  in  the  six  conferences  a 
very  interesting  table  has  been  compiled.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  basis  of  the  conference  discussions  was  the  preliminary  survey  in 
which  some  80,000  blanks  were  sent  out  to  women  and  employers 
throu^out  the  state.  A  large  percentage  of  these  were  filled  out  and 
returned.  From  these  data  and  from  the  discussions  involving  tfie 
estimates  of  employers  and  employees  a^  the  public,  the  following 
table  of  living  expenses  in  the  various  industries  of  the  state  has  been 
compiled: 
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Average  Annual  Expenditures  of  Self-Supporting  Woman 
AS  Determined  by  Six  Conferences* 
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7 
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The  Minimum  Wage  law  has  been  in  operation  onlj  a  little  over 
a  year  and  daring  that  brief  time  has  met  witii  a  very  cordial  recep- 
tion, both  by  the  employer  and  the  employee.  The  commission  does 
not  feel  that  it  has  solved  all  the  problems  connected  with  fixing  a 
minimum  wage,  but  it  does  feel  that  it  has  made  progress;  that  a  min- 
imum wage  is  feasible;  and  that  good  results  may  be  obtained  without 
detriment  to  business.  Through  the  agitation  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  the  state  has  been  aroused  lo  its  responsibility 
and  has  given  some  attention,  through  the  department  of  education,  to 
the  matter  of  vocational  training.  Washington  has,  perhaps,  some 
advantages  as  a  field  for  experimenting  with  a  mlnini^m  wage  for 
women  and  minors  since  it  has  not  the  number  of  women  employed 
that  some  of  the  older  states  have. 

A.  W.  Taylor, 

Woihingion  State  Cottege. 

Recent  bulletins  received  from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
are  as  follows: 

No.  147,  Wage*  and  Regularity  of  Employment  in  the  Cloak,  Suit, 
*  First  Biennial  Report,  Induitrial  Welfare  Oommis$ion,  p.  98. 
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and  Skirt  InduHrff.  With  Plan$  for  Appreniicethip  for  Cutters  and 
the  Education  of  Workers  in  the  Industry  (June  13, 1914,  pp.  197) ; 

No.  161,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Clothing  and  Cigar 
Industries  1911  to  1918  (Oct  24,  1914,  pp.  77) ; 

No.  16S,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  BuUding  and  Repairing 
of  SUam  Railroad  Cars:  1907  to  1918  (Oct  28,  1914,  pp.  58) ; 

No.  165,  Lead  Poisoning  in  the  Manufacture  of  Storage  Batteries 
(Dec  15,  1914,  pp.  87). 

Information  in  regard  to  the  new  federal  employment  offices  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Inmii- 
gration  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington. 

The  congressional  report  on  the  Colorado  Strike  Investigation  has 
been  published  as  House  Document  No.  1680,  68  Cong.,  8  Sesa. 
(March  2,  1915,  pp.  58). 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  published  pamj^ets  entitled  In- 
formation Furnished  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Response  to 
Questionnaires  submitted  by  the  United  States  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  (pp.  108) ;  and  Statement  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
before  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  (Jan.  25, 
1915,  pp.  11). 

The  Rbvibw  has  received  briefs  of  the  respondents  in  the  case  of 
Frank  C.  Stettler  against  the  Industrial  Welfare  Conunission  of  the 
state  of  Oregon,  filed  before  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  1918  and  1914  respectiTely 
(pp.  207  ;  96,  12).  The  appendix,  before  the  supreme  court  of 
Oregon,  was  prepared  by  L.  D.  Brandeis  and  Josephine  Gddmaric, 
publication  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Connecticut  has  issued  a  special 
report  on  The  Conditions  of  Wage-Earmng  Women  and  Oirls,  prepared 
by  Miss  Charlotte  M.  HoUoway  (pp.  189). 

The  Report  of  the  Convict  Labor  Commission  to  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut  (Hartford,  1915,  pp.  90)  contains  data  con- 
cerning the  various  methods  of  employing  convict  labor  pursued  not 
only  in  different  states  in  our  own  country  but  also  in  some  foreign 
countries.  Recommendations  are  made  as  to  changes. 

The  Industrial  Conunission  of  Ohio  (Columbus),  beginning  with 
December,  1918,  has  issued  a  series  of  bulletins  and  also  a  second 
series  of  documents  under  the  general  title  of  "Reports  of  Depart- 
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ment  of  Inyestigatioii  and  Statistics/'  The  bulletins  are  published 
monthly.  No.  5  (Oct  1^  1914)  is  deroted  to  the  snbject  of  Medical 
Aid  under  the  Workmen' i  Compemeiion  Act;  No.  6  has  the  title 
Lump  Sum  Awarde.  U$e$  to  which  a  Few  have  been  Put;  No.  7 
deals  with  the  decisions  of  the  commission  with  regard  to  compen- 
sation cases;  and  Bulletin  No.  fi,  Vol.  8  (Feb.  1^  1915)^  contains  the 
first  annual  report  made  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  The  subjects 
of  the  several  reports  of  the  Department  of  Inyestigation  and  Statis- 
tics are  as  follows:  No.  1^  Wagee  and  Hourt  of  Labor  of  Women 
and  GirU  EmpHoyed  in  Mercantile  EetdbliihmenU  in  Ohio  in  1018 
(pp.  SS);  No.  ft,  Accident  Claime  Filed  under  the  Workmen't  Com- 
pemation  Act  of  Ohio,  March  1, 1912  to  December  81, 1918  (pp.  55) ; 
No.  $,  Statieiice  of  Minee  and  Quarriet  in  Ohio,  1918  (pp.  96); 
No.  4,  Induitridl  AecidenU  m  Ohio,  January  1  to  June  80, 1914  (PP- 
524) ;  and  No.  5,  Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Ohio, 
May  IB,  IOI4. 

The  Conunission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California  has  pub- 
lished a  Report  on  Unemployment,  a  supplement  to  its  first  annual 
report  (Dec  9^  1914^  pp.  75). 

The  paper  of  H.  T.  Haines^  commissioner  of  immigration  of  Utah 
on  UtahU  Minimum  Wage  Law  for  Females,  which  went  into  effect 
in  1915^  has  been  reprinted  as  a  separate  (pp.  16). 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Rome  G.  Brown  adyerse  to  the  establishment 
of  a  legal  minimum  wage  has  been  printed  as  a  pamphlet  (Minnea- 
polis>  pp.  11). 

Reed  College  has  published  a  bulletin  on  A  Study  of  the  Unemployed 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  prepared  by  Arthur  Erans  Wood  (No.  18^  Dec., 
1914,  pp.  58). 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 
The  Equation  of  Ezchanos  for  1914  and  the  War.   The  equa- 
tion of  exchange  as  calculated  for  1914  is:^ 
Ore  of  monej  (88)     +  Ctrc  of  diedcs  (416)   =  Value  of  goods  boai^t  (449) 

Honejr  X  i^  Tdodtr    +  Deposits  x  their  veloc.  =  Trade  x         of  prices 
Mx^^  +         M'  xy  =  TXP 

LM  X  17  +       SMX^  =     409  x  104  per  cent 

The  large  diagram  gives  the  comparisons  between  the  figures  for 

*As  in  farmer  articles  the  numbers  for  If  and  M'  are  expressed  in  hUttous 
of  dollars  and  T  in  bilttani  of  units  per  year. 
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1914  and  those  for  1915  as  well  as  preyioos  years.*  The  heavy 
areas  are  used  in  place  of  the  Bymbolization  of  money,  deposits,  and 
trade,  employed  in  previous  years.  This  improvement  was  suggested 
to  me  by  reading  Brinton's  Graphic  Methodi.  The  black  areas  are 
more  easily  comparable  than  the  old  symbols,  both  because  they  are 
closer  together  and  because  they  are  comparable  in  length  alone. 

The  lever  arms  of  these  areas  or  weights,  representing  V,  and 
P,  are  also  more  easily  comparable  than  in  the  diagrams  previously 
published,  because  of  their  being  brought  closer  together.  The  dotted 
lines  connecting  the  centers  of  the  black  areas  evidently  constitute 
plotted  curves  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  scale  of  prices 

'The  methods  by  which  the  data  in  this  article  hare  been  worked  oat  are 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  articles  of  previous  years.  For  details  the 
reader  is  referred  especially  to  the  AioEaiCAir  Eookoxio  Riviiw,  Jnne»  1919» 
pp.  311-319. 

As  first  computed,  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  of  exchange  for  1914  showed 
a  discrepancy  of  a  little  over  5  per  cent,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
usuaL  This  discrepancy  was,  as  in  previous  years,  corrected  by  slight  mutual 
adjustments  in  the  figures  for  the  six  factors  concerned. 

We  have,  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  possible  check  on  the  computa- 
tions of  the  equation  of  exchange,  the  calculations  for  nearly  two  years,  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Clearing  Houses  of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
through  its  secretary,  Mr.  O.  Howard  Wolfe.  These  show  between  the  part 
of  1913  for  which  statistics  are  available  (which  begins  March  19)  and  the 
corresponding  period  in  1914,  a  reduction  in  "checks  charged"  of  3  per  cent 
as  against  a  reduction  in  our  calculations  for  W  F',  based  on  clearing  sta- 
tistics (for  full  years)  of  5^4  per  cent  This  discrepancy  of  9^  per  cent 
between  the  two  ways  of  measuring  changes  in  Af '  F'  is  not  inconsiderable;  but 
any  adjustment  required  thereby  in  the  equation  of  exchange,  when  properly 
distributed  over  the  different  factors,  would  be  very  slight  For  this  reason 
and  for  other  technical  reasons — especially  the  fact  that,  as  yet,  the  figures 
for  checks  charged  cover  too  small  a  territory  (comprising  only  about  7  per 
cent  of  the  total  business  of  the  country)  to  be  representative  of  the  coun- 
try's credit  operations — I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  attempt  any  nu- 
merical corrections  based  on  the  figures  for  checks  charged.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  reliable  guide  since  1909  as  to  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 
money  and  because  the  process  of  extrapolation  which  hitherto  has  been  used 
is  becoming  increasingly  unreliable  with  the  lapse  of  time,  this  velocity  has 
been  assumed  to  fluctuate  in  tune  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  velocity  of 
drcnlatlon  of  deposits  subject  to  check.  The  figures  for  the  velocity  of  money 
are,  therefore,  very  hjrpothetical  and  subject  to  a  possible  error,  perhaps  of 
95  per  cent,  although,  fortunately,  this  error  would  not  greatly  aifect  the 
other  magnitudes  in  the  equation. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Royal  Meeker,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  for 
advance  information  in  regard  to  the  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  for 
1914  and  for  the  separate  months  of  the  year. 


Tlie  black  areas  indicate  veighU,  or  counter-poises,  the  eqnilibriam  of  whicli  corresponds  to  the  "equation  of  exchange." 
These  bUck  areas  from  left  to  right  represent: 

M',  i.e.,  bank  deposits  subject  to  check  in  billions  of  dollars. 

M,  i.e.,  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  (outside  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  bankt)  in  billions  of  dollars. 
T,  i^.,  the  Tolume  of  trade  circulated  in  billions  of  "units"  (each  "unit"  being  that  quantity  which  could  be  purchased  for  one 
dollar  in  1909). 
The  lever  arwu  of  the  above  three  weights  represent: 

y,  Le.,  the  velocity  of  circulation  ("activity")  of  the  deposiU,  M'. 
y,  i^.,  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  the  money,  M. 

P,  ue.,  the  index  number,  or  scale  of  prices,  at  which  the  trade,  T,  is  conducted.  (This  scale  of  prices  is  measured  as  a  percentage 
of  the  scale  of  prices  of  1909.) 


idoe  (SI 


■QDATION   OF   BXCHAWOB   POH  MX   PBBIOM  IN  1914 

(V,  V,  and  T  have  been  multiplied  by  twelve,  to  convert  theni  from  rates  per  month  to  rates  per  year.) 
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and  in  the  vdocitics  of  money  and  deposits  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
any  ordinary  plotted  curves. 

Comparing  1914  with  the  previous  year  we  note  a  shrinkage  in  the 
volume  of  trade  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent^  a  very  slight  fall  in 
the  price  levels  a  shrinkage  in  the  velocity  of  deposits  of  about  13 
per  cent^  and  an  assumed  equal  shrinkage  in  the  velocity  of  money. 

In  contrast  with  these  contractions  we  observe  expansions  in  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  and  in  the  volume  of  bank  deposits 
amounting  to  about  9  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  respectively. 

Inasmuch  as  the  above-named  disturbances  are  undoubtedly  due 
for  the  most  part  to  the  European  war^  it  has  seemed  advisable  to 
calculate  separately  the  equation  of  exchange  for  various  periods  i^i 
1914  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  August  I  havc^ 
therefore^  constructed  a  second  diagram  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
equation  of  exchange  near  the  six  dates'  for  which  the  Comptroller's 
data  for  national  banki  are  available.  Three  of  the  dates  were  before 
and  three  after  the  outbreak.  The  data  given  by  the  Comptroller  for 
money  and  deposits  on  these  dates  are  taken  as  representative  of  the 
six  respective  months  in  which  they  fall.  For  these  months  I  have 
estimated^  so  far  as  possible^  all  the  six  magnitudes^  in  the  equation 
of  exchange. 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  the  three  periods  which  preceded  the 
war^  there  were  comparatively  small  fluctuations  in  the  six  magnitudes 
of  the  equation  of  exchange,  but  that,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
violent  fluctuations  were  observable. 

'The  dates  are  January  IS,  March  4^  June  SO,  September  19,  October  SI, 
and  December  SI. 

*  Ai  shown  in  the  beading  of  this  diagram,  all  the  magnitudes  which  are 
rates  per  unit  of  tlmc^  the  volume  of  trade  and  the  velocities,  Le,,  T,  V 
and  F%  are  here  expressed  on  a  per  atmmm  basis,  not  a  per  w^amtk  basis. 

In  working  out  the  statistics  for  If  and  M'  for  the  various  periods  of 
1914^  it  was  sBSumrd  that  the  money  and  the  deposits  subject  to  cbedc  in 
other  than  national  banks,  maintained  at  all  times  the  same  ratio  to  the 
corresponding  magnitudes  of  national  banks  as  they  did  in  June,  the  only 
date  for  which  figures  for  aU  banks  are  available. 

The  Yokvmt  of  trade  (7)  for  the  six  respective  months  has  been  com- 
puted indirectly,  Ce.,  from  the  other  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange.  l*here 
seems  to  be  no  more  direct  way  of  calculating  its  seasonal  flnctuatioDS. 

The  fluctuations  in  diedcs  charged,  according  to  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Wolfe, 
mentioned  in  the  first  footnote,  do  not  correspond  well  with  the  fluctuations  ob- 
tained from  the  statistics  of  clearings,  nor  with  the  results  of  common  obser- 
vation. This  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the  (as  yet)  small  and  therefore 
unrepresentative  character  of  the  returns. 
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The  Tolume  of  trade  showed  a  sudden  fall  and  subsequent  recovery^ 
the  fall  being  almost  25  per  cent  between  June  and  September^  and 
the  recovery  being  exactly  equal,  though  slower. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  the  outbreak  of  war  was  followed 
by  a  sudden  contraction  in  the  yelocities*  of  circulation,  amounting  to 
20  per  cent  at  first,  which  as  in  the  case  of  trade,  was  followed  by  a 
complete  recoyery.  This  slowing  down  of  the  Telocity  of  money  is 
what  is  commonly  called  "hoarding." 

The  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  which,  before  the  war,  cor- 
responded closely  to  its  magnitude  in  1913,  immediately  began  to 
expand  beyond  the  June  figures,  September  showing  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  October  20  per  cent,  and  December  nearly  40  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  yolnme  of  deposits  subject  to  check  executed 
an  exactly  opposite  though  somewhat  more  gradual  moTcment,  con- 
tracting relatiyely  to  June,  1  per  cent,  7  per  cent,  and  17  per  cent  in 
September,  October,  and  December  respectiyely. 

The  changes  in  the  scale  of  prices  were  comparatiyely  smalL  There 
was  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  between  June  and  September,  after 
which  tune  there  was  a  recession  to  the  original  scale. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  only  factors  which  had  not  recoTcred 
substantially  the  condition  from  which  they  were  disturbed  in  June 
were  money  and  deposits,  the  former  haying  been  greatly  expanded 
and  the  latter  greatly  ccmtracted. 

These  changes  are  closely  associated  with  the  changes  in  a  third 
magnitude,  viz.,  the  money  held  in  the  banks,  ue.,  the  (true)  bank  re- 
serves, which  decreased  (with  fluctuations)  from  1.67  billions  in  June 
to  1.19  billions  in  December,  namely,  SO  per  cent 

The  following  table  shows  this  and  other  magnitudes  not  contained 
in  the  equation,  but  closely  connected  therewith. 

Mon^  in  banks  **Vlrtaar  vdodty  of   Cash  exchanges  as 
(in  billions)    circulation  of  money      percentages  of 
in  circulation  amd  total  circa- 


 .  ^«a;»  latum 

ifn^i         iM  161   

March  1.S5  lio 

Jane  i.S7  1S8 

Scptanbcr  1^9  no  ^ 

October  1,65  ii« 

T>tcaober  1.19  139  io,o 

•Just  as  for  the  year  1914  (compared  with  1913),  so  for  the  six  periods 
within  it,  the  change  in  the  velocity  of  moMy  was  arbitrarUy  assumed  to  have 
been  proportional  to  changes  In  the  relodty  of  d0po$it$. 
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The  first  column  shows  the  drain^  just  mentioned^  on  resenres;  the 
second  shows  the  sndden  fall  and  gradual  subsequent  recoyery  of 
what  I  hare  called  the  '^virtual  Telocity  of  circulation"  of  money^ 
i.e.,  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  circulation  of  media 
of  exchange^  i^.,  of  money  and  chechi,  by  the  total  money  in  use^ 
i.e.,  what  is  commonly,  though  improperly,  called  money  in  circulation 
— money  not  only  in  pockets  and  tills  for  commercial  purposes,  but 
also  that  in  hanke  (though  not  including  what  is  in  the  United  States 
Treasury).  The  third  column  shows  the  percentage  of  exchange  woric 
done  in  cash.*  It  shows  an  increase  from  6^  per  cent  before  the 
war  to  10  per  cent  in  December,  ix.,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  use  of  credit  currency  in  business  sank  from  a  normal 
95^  to  90  per  cent. 

The  changes,  both  in  the  first  and  last  columns  of  the  aboye  table, 
show,  in  different  forms,  the  contraction  of  credit  and  the  shift  to- 
ward a  cash  basis.  The  recoyery  from  this  displacement  is  only  now 
b^;inning  and  wiU  require  presumably  a  large  part  of  the  year  1915 
before  the  normal  balance  is  regained. 

To  summariie,  we  may  note  four  chief  disturbances  in  the  six  magni- 
tudes of  the  equation  of  exchange:  (1)  a  sudden  slowing  down  fol- 
lowed by  a  gradual  recovery  in  the  volume  of  trade,  on  the  right  side; 
(S)  a  sudden  slowing  down  followed  by  a  gradual  recovery  in  the 
velocities  of  circulation  on  the  left;  (d)  a  progressive  contraction  of 
deposits;  (4)  a  progressive  expansion  of  money  in  circulation. 

Evidently  (1)  and  (2),  being  similar  movements  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  equation,  nearly  offset  each  other,  as  do  (d)  and  (4),  being  op- 
posite movements  on  the  same  side  of  the  equation.  Thus  the  scale 
of  prices  is  left  relatively  unchanged. 

We  may,  therefore,  group  the  four  phenomena  into  two:  (a)  a  sud- 
den slowing  down  followed  by  a  gradual  recovery  in  the  rates  at  which 
both  goods  and  the  means  of  pa3ring  for  them  change  hands;  and  (b) 
a  progressive  shift  away  from  credit  toward  cash. 

The  equation  of  exchange  simply  records  these  phenomena.  It  does 
not,  of  itself,  reveal  the  causes  which  produced  them.  But  the  phe- 
nomena conform  in  a  very  simple  manner  with  the  theory  that  they 
are  due  to  the  shock  of  war. 

The  relations  between  the  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange  are 
clastic  and  any  sudden  shock  expends  most  of  its  force  in  disturbing 
the  relations  among  these  factors. 


The  sudden  slowing  down  and  subsequent  gradual  recovery  in  the 
•This  percenUge  Is  simply  the  ratio  UV  ^  (MF  +  M'V). 
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movement  of  both  trade  and  money  suggest  the  action  of  shock  ab- 
sorbers or  rubber  tires  on  an  automobile.  They  represent  the  first 
points  where  the  shock  impinges  before  it  can  be  distributed  else- 
where. The  shock  of  war  first  caused  the  public  to  "stop,  look,  and 
listen."  Those  who  had  goods  held  them  and  those  who  had  means 
of  payment  held  them  also. 

The  next  mechanisms  to  be  affected  were  the  quantities  of  money 
and  deposit  currency.  They  are  like  the  large  springs  on  an  auto- 
mobile which  take  more  time  than  the  shock  absorbers  to  execute 
their  moyements. 

Thus  there  has  been  a  twofold  absorption  of  the  shock,  first  by 
T,  y,  and       and  afterward  by  Af  and  M\ 

Expressing  the  matter  in  psychologic  terms,  the  impulse  to  "play 
safe"  not  <nily  explains  the  arrest  of  trade  operations,  but  also  ex- 
plains the  displacements  in  the  volume  of  credit  and  cash.  The  sud- 
den hoarding  produced  by  the  war  in  turn  produced  a  sense  of  a 
"money  famine."  This  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  cash  from  banks 
and  led  the  banks  to  curtail  loans  and  reduce  their  deposit  obligations. 
It  also  led  the  public  and  the  government  to  undertake  various  ex- 
pedients to  increase  the  quantity  of  money.  The  increase  in  the 
money  supply  was  thus  a  case  of  "elastic  currency."  The  slow  recoil 
of  the  elastic  spring  is  still  in  process  of  taking  place. 

The  scale  or  level  of  prices  (P)  may  be  likened  to  the  body  of  the 
automobile  which  was  thus  doubly  protected  from  the  effects  of  the 
jolt.  So  far  as  the  scale  of  prices,  P,  enters  into  the  readjustments, 
it  was  quite  as  much  in  the  role  of  cause  as  in  that  of  effect.  The 
sudden  rise  of  prices  in  September  was  doubtless  in  part  a  specu- 
lative marking  up  of  goods  with  the  expectation  that  the  market  would 
justify  the  rise.  A  British  banker,  Gellender,^  shows  that  such  an 
upward  movement  very  conmumly  follows  the  outbreak  of  war.  Af- 
terwards, when  producers  saw  that  they  had  overshot  the  mark,  prices 
receded. 

In  short,  there  was  a  mutual  give  and  take  amcmg  all  of  the  factors 
in  the  equation  of  exchange. 

These  changes  correspond  to  those  discussed  a  priori  in  my  Pur^ 
chasing  Power  of  Monetf.*  Ordinarily,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  scale 
of  prices  reflects  directly  a  change  in  any  other  factor  of  the  equa- 
tion, just  as  ordinarily  and  in  the  long  run  the  body  of  the  automo- 
bile follows  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  road.    But  in  periods  of 

^P^tbUeoHom  of  tk§  (BriHth)  Im$iHmt$  of  Bomkm,  Noirember,  1901. 
•See  espedaUy,  pp.  70,  71,  161-168. 
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transition  and  adjustment^  snch  as  those  following  the  sadden  shock  oi 
war,  the  chief  effects  are  not  so  much  between  prices  and  the  other 
factors  as  among  these  other  factors  themselves;  just  as  in  passing 
over  a  sndden  obstacle  the  chief  effect  is  to  disturb  not  the  body  of 
the  automobile  but  the  relative  positions  of  the  sustaining  parts. 

Needless  to  saj,  the  prognostications  made  a  year  ago  have  in  many 
respects  not  been  fulfilled.  The  war  has  upset  all  calculations.  In 
the  light  of  the  present  situation  the  outlook  seems  to  be:  (1)  a  gen- 
eral shift  back  from  cash  to  credit  following  the  return  to  the  pre- 
war conditions  already  accomplished  in  the  volume  of  trade  and 
velocities  of  circulation;  (2)  a  further  expansion  in  the  six  factors 
of  the  equation  of  exchange;  (d)  a  still  further  expansion  after  the 
war. 


Tale  UnitferiUff. 

Ths  Rkvision  of  ths  New  York  Statb  Banking  Law.  In  June^ 
1913^  George  C.  Van  Tuyl^  Jr.,  superintendent  of  banks  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  appointed  a  conunission^  to  look  into  the  banking  con- 
ditions of  the  state  and  to  make  a  thorough  revision  of  the  law  relating 
to  banks.  This  commission  conducted  many  public  hearings;  sought 
information  from  banking  experts  in  this  state  and  in  other  states; 
made  a  careful  study  of  private  banking  conditions,  rural  credits,  and 
other  special  banking  problems  of  the  state;  and,  finally,  on  February 
25,  1914,  they  presented  their  report  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  some  500 
pages.  After  a  good  many  amendments  had  been  made  to  appease 
conflicting  interests  the  bill  was  passed  and  became  law  April  16,  1914. 

In  general,  the  new  law  marks  a  decided  improvement  and  shows  a 
commendable  spirit  of  progressiveness.  Its  framers  believe  that  it  is 
a  law  which  may  well  become  the  model  for  other  states,  and  there 
are  some  who  say  that  it  is  without  question  the  best  balanced  and 
most  comprehensive  state  banking  legislation  which  has  ever  been 
enacted. 

The  new  law  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  general  agitation  for  banking 
reform  which  had  swept  over  this  country  following  the  panic  of  1907. 
The  inciting  cause,  however,  was  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

>Tbe  oommissioii  was  composed  of  the  following  men:  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
diairman;  Charles  L.  Bembeimer,  Louis  Goldstein,  John  H.  Gregory,  Frank 
B.  Howe,  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Herbert  H.  Tifthman,  Randall  J.  LeBoeuf, 
Elliott  C.  McDoogal,  Leopold  Stem,  B.  P.  Maynard,  J.  T.  Mahoney,  Charles 
A.  Miller,  Frank  M.  Patterson,  John  J.  Pulleyn,  and  John  H.  Rhoades. 
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Act  which  made  it  necessary  to  revise  the  state  law  so  that  the  state 
banks  either  might  join  the  federal  system  or  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete successfully  against  the  national  banks  of  the  state,  whose  powers 
had  been  considerably  enlarged  by  this  act  In  part,  the  law  is 
modelled  after  the  federal  act,  and,  in  part,  European  experience  has 
been  drawn  upon.  In  no  case  has  there  been  slavish  imitation,  but 
rather  it  was  the  aim  of  the  commission  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  the 
state  the  best  known  banking  principles. 

Under  the  new  law  the  state  banks  wiU  have  even  more  importance 
in  the  comx>etition  for  banking  business  than  in  the  past.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  banking  power,  the  S78  banks  of  deposit  and  discount 
and  trust  companies  have  aggregate  deposits  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
479  national  banks  in  the  sum  of  $281,786,000.'  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  total  resources  of  the  New  York  state  banks 
are  equivalent  to  17  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  resources  of  all  banks 
in  the  United  States,  both  state  and  national.'  Superiority  in  banking 
power  is  one  element  in  the  strong  competitive  position  of  the  state 
banks,  and  another  element  is  the  privileges  granted  to  these  banks 
under  the  new  law  which,  in  some  respects,  are  superior  to  those  granted 
the  national  banks  under  the  federal  law.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  state  banks  can  enjoy  either  directly  or  indirectly  most  of  the 
advantages  of  the  federal  system  and  also  that  in  some  particulars  the 
state  law  gives  them  more  liberal  powers,  it  seems  probable  that  these 
banks  will  continue  to  see  an  advantage  in  their  state  charters;  and 
thus  the  amount  of  defection  from  the  state  system  will  be  negligible.^ 

More  real  power  has  been  given  to  the  banking  department  in  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Through  investigation,  authorization  certifi- 
cates, and  regular  uniform  reports,  the  superintendent  of  banks  has 
more  direct  control  over  the  banks  than  ever  before.  The  law  gives 
him  authority  to  supervise  not  only  the  well-known  banking  houses  but 
also  the  many  small  private  banks.  Besides  the  extension  of  the 
supervisory  powers,  the  penal  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  strength- 
ened and  made  more  exacting. 

1.  Featurei  of  the  act  relating  to  hanJct  of  depotit  and  discount 
and  truit  companies.  The  reserves  required  against  deposits  were 
reduced  substantially,  and  made  nearly  uniform  with  those  required 

^Anmual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banke  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Jan.  6,  1915,  p.  33. 
*  Moody's  Magazine,  voL  16,  p.  186. 

*C/.  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19,  1914,  sec.  IX,  p.  11,  column  6. 
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for  national  banks.  The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  re- 
serve required  and  the  percentage  of  reserve  on  hand  which  the  new 
law  specifies  for  these  banks.^ 


Banks  of  deposit  and 

Trust  companies 

discount 

Per  cent  of  deposits 

Per  cent  of  deposits 

llequired 

Reserve 

Required 

Reserve 

Population 

reserve 

on  hand* 

reserve 

on  hand 

9,000»000  or  over 

18 

19 

15 

10 

1,000,000-9,000,000 

15 

10 

13 

8 

Elsewhere  in  the  state 

19 

4 

10 

4orS 

The  reserve  requirements  are  made  still  more  definite  by  the  fact  that 
the  law  compels  the  banks  to  keep  one  half  at  least  of  the  reserve  on 
hand  in  "gold^  gold  bullion^  gold  coin^  United  States  gold  certificates^ 
or  United  States  notes;  and  the  remainder  in  any  form  of  currency 
authorised  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  other  than  federal  reserve 
notes/'^ 

Among  the  powers  granted  to  these  banks  is  the  power  "to  accept 
for  payment  at  a  future  date^  drafts  drawn  upon  its  customers  and  to 
issue  letters  of  credit  authorizing  the  holders  thereof  to  draw  drafts 
upon  it  or  its  correspondents  at  sight  or  on  time  not  exceeding  one 
year."*  This  clause  gives  a  much  wider  power  to  the  state  banks  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  acceptances  than  its  counterpart  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.*  In  the  one  case  both  domestic  and  foreign  accep- 
tances may  be  bought  and  sold  without  stipulation  as  to  aggregate 
amount  and  bearing  maturities  of  one  year  or  less^  while  in  the  other 
case  the  acceptances  are  limited  to  those  arising  out  of  the  importa- 
tion or  exportation  of  goods  with  maturities  not  exceeding  six  months 
and  limited  in  amount  to  one  half  the  paid-up  capital  and  surplus  of 
the  bank  for  which  the  rediscounts  are  made.  Seemingly^  the  state 
banks  have  the  advantage^  and  to  this  extent  the  state  law  is  superior 
to  the  federal  act. 

*  Bill  No.  1830,  3d  Rdg.  873.  In  Assembly,  pp.  95,  180. 

*This  refers  only  to  demand  deposits.  No  reserves  are  required  against 
time  deposits. 

'Bill  No.  1830,  3d  Rdg.  873.   In  Assembly,  pp.  95,  181. 
•Ibid.,  pp.  84^  164. 

*  Irving  National  Bank,  ComfUU  T^mt  and  AnalysU  of  tk0  F§d§ral  B99§rv 

Act,  p.  13,  sec  13. 
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It  was  under  this  section  of  the  law  that  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany and  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  purchased  domestic  accep- 
tances in  Aprils  1914.  These  two  purchases  constituted  the  first  use 
of  the  acceptance  in  the  United  States  since  state  courts  and  the  lower 
federal  courts  ruled  in  a  number  of  cases  that  "a  national  bank  can 
not  make  accommodation  acceptances  and  guarantees  for  the  benefit  of 
third  persons^  eyen  thou^  it  received  a  compensation  for  doing  so."^® 
These  acceptances  were  the  initial  step  in  the  creation  in  this  country 
of  a  discount  market  for  prime  paper^  similar  to  those  existing  in  Lon- 
don^ Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  European  centers. 

One  other  important  forward  step  was  taken  in  relation  to  this  group 
of  banks.  They  are  given  the  privilege  of  establishing  branches  out- 
side the  state  of  New  York,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  foreign 
countries.^^  This  privilege  is  qualified,  however,  by  the  provision  that 
no  bank  can  establish  such  branches  unless  it  has  a  combined  capital 
and  surplus  of  $1,000,000  or  over  and  the  written  approval  of  the  sup- 
erintendent of  banks.  In  three  ways  the  principle  of  branch  banking 
has  been  extended  under  this  act:  (1)  banks  of  deposit  and  discount  as 
well  aa  trust  companies  may  establish  branches,  (d)  branches  may 
be  established  not  only  in  cities  in  which  the  banks  are  incorporated 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  (5)  branches  may  be 
placed  in  foreign  countries.  Although  the  old  law  permitted  trust 
companies  to  establish  branches  in  the  places  where  they  were  incor- 
porated, the  practical  effect  was  to  limit  branch  banking  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  In  this  particular  also  the  state  banks  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  banks  in  the  federal  reserve  system  which  are  allowed 
to  establish  branches  only  in  foreign  countries.^* 

d.  Features  relating  to  private  hanks  and  hankers.  The  regulation 
of  private  banks  and  bankers  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  law 
of  this  state.  In  the  past,  the  superintendent  of  banks  has  had  super- 
vision of  corporations  known  as  "personal  loan  associations,"  which 
loaned  <m  mortgages  or  personal  property  to  needy  persons  in  sums 
not  exceeding  $200.^*    This,  however,  did  not  give  the  banking  depart- 

*  National  Citisens  League,  Bamkk^g  Bsform  (J.  L.  Laugfalin,  editor),  p.  94. 

»  BiU  No.  1830,  3d  Rdg.  873.  In  Assembly,  pp.  94,  179. 

^  Irving  National  Bank,  Oomplsts  Tewt  and  Anahfsis  of  the  Federai  Reserve 
Act,  p.  99,  sec  95. 

^  These  associations  are  compelled  to  file  with  the  superintendent  of  banks 
an  organisation  certificate,  execute  a  surety  bond  of  not  less  than  $5000,  make 
an  annual  report,  and  are  subject  to  the  investigation  of  the  banking  depart- 
ment at  least  once  each  year.  Consolidated  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1909,  pp.  915-916. 
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ment  any  authority  whatsoever  to  supervise  that  relatively  large  num- 
ber^^  of  private  bankers  who  receive  deposits  in  small  amounts  from  the 
wage-earning  classes  while  conducting  in  connection  therewith  a  mer- 
cantile or  some  other  kind  of  business. 

The  Siegel  failure^  involving  some  15^000  depositors  with  aggregate 
deposits  of  more  than  $2^500^000/'  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
conmiission  to  this  phase  of  the  private  banking  business^  and  resulted 
in  a  complete  revision  of  this  section  of  the  bill  after  the  commission 
had  practically  completed  its  work  and  was  about  to  submit  the  first 
draft  of  the  bill  to  the  legislature. 

Mercantile  firms  like  the  Siegel  Company^  by  pa3ring  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  upon  deposits  than  savings  banks^  were  able  to  obtain  the 
savings  of  many  small  depositors.  This  money  was  invested  in  the 
business  and  secmred  only  by  the  capital  stock  of  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. In  case  the  firm  failed  there  was  no  security  back  of  these 
deposits  but  these  same  shares  of  stocky  and  so  depositors  were  for- 
tunate if  they  received  in  settlement  even  40  per  cent  of  their  claims.^* 
Such  firms  were  not  doing  a  legitimate  banking  business  inasmuch  as 
they  did  not  keep  their  assets  in  liquid  form  and  carried  no  reserve 
against  deposits. 

The  new  act  corrects  this  situation  by  giving  the  banking  depart- 
ment authority  to  conduct  independent  investigations  into  any  violation 
of  the  banking  law  by  a  corporation  or  individual.^^  In  the  future  a 
corporation  which  is  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking 
can  not  hide  under  the  wing  of  the  general  corporation  law  when 
the  banking  department  sees  fit  to  make  an  investigation  of  its  affairs. 

Private  bankers  are  thrown  into  two  classes  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act:  (1)  those  who  are  subject  to  certain  special  requirements, 
and  (2)  those  who  are  exempt  from  these  special  requirements  of  the 
private  banking  section  of  the  statute  but  are  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  banking  department.  Large  brokerage 
firms  which  transact  also  a  banking  business  and  private  bankers  whose 
place  of  business  is  in  the  small  towns  or  incorporated  villages  of 
the  state  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  act. 
The  firsts  on  the  ground  that  business  houses  or  individuals  transacting 

^  In  1909  New  York  sUte  had  903  private  banks.  Bamett,  8taU  Bamkt  <m4 
Tm»t  Companiss  Sime0  ike  Pa$$ag§  of  the  NatUmdl  Bank  Act,  table  opposite 
p.  350  (National  Monetary  Commission,  S.  Doc  No.  659,  61  Cong.,  3  Sess.). 

"2V#w  York  Tim€$,  Jan.  9,  1914,  p.  10,  column  S. 
In  March  1914  the  Siegel  firm  offered  to  pay  oif  all  depositors  at  the  rate 
of  40  cents  on  the  dollar.  New  York  Timee,  Mar.  13,  1914,  p.  1,  column  8. 

''Bin  No.  1830,  8d  Rdg.  87S.  In  Assembly,  pp.  38,  90. 
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bnsiness  with  these  finns  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
that  legitimately  they  can  be  held  to  take  the  risk  incident  thereto; 
the  second^  on  the  ground  that  the  private  banking  business  in  the 
small  towns  is  carried  on  "in  the  open"  and  therefore  special  provision 
for  the  protection  of  depositors  is  not  needed.^^ 

The  specifications  of  this  part  of  the  law  are:  (1)  every  private 
banker  must  file  a  verified  certificate  in  duplicate  with  the  banking 
department  giving  the  names  and  residence  of  each  member  of  the 
partnership  or  association^  the  amount  of  permanent  capital  invested 
in  the  business^  the  place  of  business^  and  the  amount  of  deposit  on 
which  such  banker  pays  or  credits  interest;  (2)  all  securities^  property 
and  the  evidences  of  title  thereto  in  which  the  permanent  capital  and 
the  deposits  are  invested  are  to  be  segregated  and  kept  separate  from 
all  other  property  and  assets  of  the  private  banker;  (8)  depositors  have 
a  prior  lien  on  the  assets  of  the  private  banker  in  case  of  insolvency 
or  suspension  of  business;  (4)  every  private  banker,  unless  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  act,  must  deposit  registered 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  kind  acceptable  for  the  investments  of  savings 
banks  in  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
deposits  held  and  in  any  case  of  a  value  not  less  than  $5000;  and  (5) 
in  addition,  every  private  banker  must  maintain  a  reserve  of  15  per 
cent  against  deposits  in  cities  of  the  first  class  and  a  reserve  of  10 
per  cent  in  any  other  city,  one  tenth  of  which  shall  consist  of  reserve 
on  hand  and  the  remainder  may  be  kept  on  deposit  subject  to  call  with 
banks  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  banks.^* 

These  requirements  will  go  far  toward  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
such  disasters  as  the  Siegel  failure.  By  incorporating  in  the  law  these 
features  relating  to  the  control  of  private  bankers,  notwithstanding 
the  active  opposition  of  these  same  bankers,  the  legislature  has  en- 
trusted the  banking  department  with  the  supervision  of  banking  in- 
terests which  effect  vitally  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  large 
groups  of  people  in  this  state. 

8.  Featuret  relating  to  tavingi  hanks.  The  most  important  change 
in  the  savings  bank  section  of  the  law  is  the  requirement  that  every 
savings  bank  shall  carry  a  guarantee  fund.  As  applied  to  savings 
banks  formed  after  the  passage  of  the  law  this  guarantee  is  in  part 
an  initial  guarantee  of  the  incorporators.  For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting its  depositors  against  loss,  whether  arising  from  shrinking 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Superii^tendent  of  Banke  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Jan.  69  1915,  pp.  7-8. 
'^BiU  No.  1830,  3d  Rdg.  873.  In  Assembly,  pp.  134-147,  149. 
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maricet  value  of  the  securities  in  which  its  funds  are  invested  or  other- 
wise^ every  new  savings  bank  must  create  an  initial  guarantee  fund. 
The  law  requires  the  incorporators  or  trustees  to  make  an  original 
deposit  of  at  least  $5000^  and  also  to  enter  into  an  agreement^  pro- 
tected by  a  surety  bond^  with  the  superintendent  of  banks  to  furnish 
further  sums  in  cash  to  the  guarantee  fund  whenever  this  is  necessary 
to  insure  the  solvency  of  the  savings  bank  and  to  render  it  safe  for 
it  to  continue  business.'® 

In  addition  to  this  initial  guarantee^  every  savings  bank^  whenever 
incorporated^  must  provide  a  fund  for  the  protection  of  its  depositors 
which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  depositors  against 
any  contingency  or  loss  arising  in  its  business^  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. This  is  acquired  by  crediting  to  such  fund  the  surplus  of  the 
savings  bank^  the  contributions  of  its  incorporators  or  trustdes^  and 
certain  amounts  from  its  net  ei^rnings.  In  regard  to  the  contributions 
from  net  earnings  the  law  specifies  the  following: 

If  at  the  close  of  any  dividend  period  the  guaranty  fund  of  any  savings 
bank  be  less  than  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  due  depositors,  there  shall 
be  deducted  from  its  net  earnings  for  such  period  and  credited  to  its  guaran- 
tee fund  five  per  centum  of  its  net  earnings  daring  the  year  1914;  six  per 
centum  during  the  year  1915;  seven  per  centum  during  the  year  1919;  eight 
per  centum  during  the  year  1917;  nine  per  centum  during  the  year  1918;  ten 
per  centum  during  the  year  1919;  and  ten  per  centum  daring  any  year  there- 
after in  which  a  dividend  shall  be  declared  or  so  much  of  such  percentage  as 
will  not  compel  it  to  reduce  its  dividend  to  depositors  below  the  rate  of  three 
and  one-half  per  centum  per  annum.*^ 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  requirements  of  the  guarantee  fund  will 
make  trustees  and  incorporators  more  responsible^  will  offer  more  pro- 
tection to  the  depositors^  will  lead  to  larger  saving  bank  deposits  and 
will  set  at  rest  the  much  disputed  question  of  the  surplus. 

4.  Featurei  relating  to  cooperative  credit.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years  the  agricultural  methods  of  the  state,  in  harmony  with  the  agricul- 
tural methods  throughout  the  United  States^  have  undergone  great 
changes.  Scientific  farmings  improved  machinery^  and  changed  mar- 
ket conditions  have  brought  new  problems  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
credit.  Today  agriculture  has  come  to  be  in  a  very  real  sense  capi- 
talistic and  has  in  consequence  laid  new  requirements  on  the  credit 
structure  of  the  nation.  Moreover^  the  period  of  large  returns  or  satis- 
factory returns  from  an  extensive  and  rather  careless  cultivation  of 
the  soil^  which  made  possible  an  ignoring  of  unit  cost  or^  at  leasts 

>»Bill  No.  1830,  3d  Rdg.  873.  In  Assembly,  p.  913. 
^Ibid.,  In  Assembly,  pp.  345-946. 
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brought  the  fanner  to  minimke  the  importance  of  such  cost^  has  given 
way,  80  far  as  the  snccessfnl  farmer  is  concerned^  to  the  carefol 
estimates  of  cost  and  close  calculations  of  profits  on  a  narrow  margin 
between  unit  cost  and  unit  selling  price. 

In  the  field  of  cost>  the  rate  at  which  capital  or  money  may  be  bor- 
rowed is  no  small  factor;  and  with  the  high  rates  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  in  comparison  with  those  current  in  Europe/^  the  bor- 
rower in  this  country  who  pledges  his  land  or  agricultural  products  as 
security  for  a  loan  finds  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  To  meet  this 
condition  cheaper  agricultural  credit  has  been  strongly  urged.  Europe 
furnishes  the  example  in  her  well-organised  land  banks  and  cooperative 
credit  unions.  Already  Massachusetts  has  a  law  authorising  co- 
operative organisations  for  furnishing  cheaper  credit  facilities  to  the 
agriculturalist/'  and  in  Illinois  there  is  a  "credit  foncier"  which  has 
been  in  successful  operation  a  number  of  years.^^  In  a  private  way> 
the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  has  done  most  ex- 
cellent work  in  initiating  the  cooperative  credit  idea  in  this  country.^* 
New  York  state  has  put  itself  in  line  with  this  growing  movement  to 
furnish  ample  and  cheaper  credit  to  the  farmer  and  the  purchasers 
of  real  estate  by  putting  into  the  new  law  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  land  bank  and  cooperative  credit  unions. 

Sections  421-488  authorise  ten  or  more  savings  and  loan  associations^ 
the  aggregate  resources  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  $5>000^000^  to 
form  a  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  bank  can  "issue^ 
sell  and  redeem  debenture  bonds  secured  by  bonds  and  first  mortgages 
made  to  or  held  by  member  associations"  and  "invest  its  capital  and 
other  funds  in  bonds  secured  by  first  mortgages  of  real  estate  situated 
within  the  territory  in  which  its  members  are  authorised  to  make  loans." 
The  bank  is  not  permitted  to  do  a  general  deposit  business  or  incur 
any  indebtedness  upon  notes  and  bonds  in  excess  of  twenty  times  the 

''Herrick,  Preliminary  Report  on  Land  and  AgrienUural  Credit  in  Bwrope, 
p.  33.  (Washington,  Gov.  Prtg.  Office,  1919.) 

*  Although  92  codperative  credit  unions  had  been  organiied  in  Massaclrasetts 
up  to  March  14,  1919,  not  a  single  one  was  among  farmers.  Kemmerer, 
''Agricultural  Credit  in  the  United  States,"  Ameucak  Ecokomic  Rethw,  voL 
9,  p.  869  (note). 

A  trust  company  in  Joliet  which  is  under  the  supervision  and  subject  to  the 
examination  of  the  state  banking  department  loans  m<mey  on  farms  and  homes 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  By  the  sale  of  mortgage  bonds  which  are  direct 
obligations  of  the  company.  These  bonds  are  paid  at  the  expirati<m  of  thirty 
years  through  the  amortisation  plan.  Literary  Digest,  voL  46,  pp.  499-433. 

"Kemmerer,  "Agricultural  Credit  iu  the  United  SUtcs,"  Akebicait  Eoo- 
jromc  Review,  voL  9,  p.  868. 
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amount  of  its  capital.*^  The  debenture  bonds  authorized  by  the  act 
are  to  be  issued  in  series  of  not  less  than  $50^000  and  may  be  called  on 
any  interest  day  at  102^  provided  a  sixty-day  notice  is  given.  Amor- 
tisation payments  upon  mortgages  which  are  given  as  collateral  security 
for  the  debentures  of  the  land  bank  shall  be  sufficient  to  liquidate  the 
debt  in  a  period  not  exceeding  forty  years.^^ 

In  article  XI  the  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  credit 
unions.'*  A  credit  union  may  be  organised  by  any  seven  or  more 
persons  with  a  share  capital  the  par  value  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
$25.'*  The  objects  of  the  credit  union  are:  (1)  to  loan  money  in 
small  amounts  on  personal  security  or  in  larger  amounts  on  endorsed 
notes  at  rates  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  per  months  inclusive  of  all 
charges  incident  to  the  making  of  such  loans;  (2)  to  receive  the  savings 
of  its  members  in  payment  of  shares  or  on  deposit ;  (8)  to  borrow  money 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent  of  its  capital;  (4)  to  pay 
dividends  on  its  share  capital.'^  As  to  the  method  of  making  loans^  the 
law  prescribes  that  a  credif  committee  shall  pass  upon  all  applications 
for  loans 'which  must  be  made  in  writing  and  must  state  the  purpose 
for  which  the  loan  is  desired  and  the  security  offered.  No  loan  will  be 
made  unless  it  receives  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  members  of 
the  conmiittee  present  at  the  meetings  provided  always  a  majority  of 
the  committee  is  present.'^ 

With  the  land  bank  acting  as  a  central  clearing  agency  for  the  local 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  the  organisation  of  many  rural 
credit  unions  the  problem  of  agricultural  credit  will  be  largely  solved 
for  New  York  state.  This,  however,  all  hinges  on  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  land  bank  and  the  cooperation  of  the  farmers  in  the 
establishment  of  local  credit  unions.  Agriculturalists  as  a  class  are 
slow  to  adopt  new  methods  and  it  may  be  only  after  prolonged  educa- 
tion that  all  the  possibilities  of  this  new  legislation  will  be  realised. 
But  in  the  mean  time  it  is  a  gain  to  have  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
state  progressive  banking  legislation  which  offers  to  the  rural  sections 
of  the  state  the  chance  to  obtain  adequate  credit  facilities. 

Colgate  Unitfenitif.  Evxrktt  W.  Goodhue. 

'•BiU  No.  1830,  3d  Rdg.  873.  In  Assembly,  pp.  371-375. 
"Ihid.,  pp.  377-378. 

*  Up  to  Jan.  6,  1915,  only  two  unions  had  been  formed,  but  the  superinten- 
dent of  banks  has  several  under  advisement  AnmuU  Report  of  the  Svperimn 
tendent  of  Bcmki  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Jan.  6,  1915,  p.  19. 

•BiU  No.  1830,  3d  Rdg.  873.  In  Assembly,  p.  384. 

''Ibid.,  pp.  387-388. 

^Ihid.,  p.  397. 
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C.  W.  Thompson  has  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organisation  of  the  federal  Department  of  Agricultore  a  bulletin 
How  Farmers  May  Improve  their  Personal  Credit  (Washington^  Apr. 
8,  1915,  pp.  14). 

Bulletin  No.  164  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  relates 
to  Butter  Prices,  from  Producer  to  Consumer  (Washington,  Nov.  SO, 
1914,  pp.  59). 

From  the  National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  Associations  has 
been  received:  Work  of  the  Remedial  Loan  Societies,  lOlS-lOU;  and 
bulletin  for  December,  1914,  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth 
Annual  Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  July  9-11,  1914  (pp.  66).  These 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  R.  R.  Stevens,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City. 

With  these  should  be  noted  The  Loan  Shark  Campaign,  by  Malcolm 
W.  Davis,  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  April  11, 
1914,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Remedial  Loans  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  (pp.  8). 

Public  Finance 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  December, 

1914  (Washington,  pp.  218)  contains  not  only  the  text  of  the  report 
but  copies  of  circulars  and  regulations  which  have  been  issued  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  prepared  an  Abstract  of  Special 
Bulletins:  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation,  1913  (Washington,  1915,  pp. 
63)  which  is  based  upon  seven  bulletins  dealing  with:  "Assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  and  amounts  and  rates  of  levy:  1860-1912";  ''National 
and  state  indebtedness  and  funds  and  investments:  1870-1 91 S"; 
"County  and  municipal  indebtedness:  191S,  1902,  and  1890;  and  sink- 
ing fund  assets:  1918";  "Taxation  and  revenue  systems  of  state  and 
local  governments";  "National  and  state  revenues  and  expenditures: 

1915  and  190S;  and  public  properties  of  states:  191S";  "County  re- 
venues, expenditures,  and  public  properties:  1913";  and  "Municipal 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  public  properties:  1913." 

The  address  before  the  council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  Washington,  February  2,  1915,  by 
Harvey  S.  Chase,  on  A  National  Budget— Of  What  is  it  Composed? 
has  been  printed  as  a  separate. 

From  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  federal  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  has  been  received  a  pamphlet  on  Highway  Bonds:  A  Com- 
pUation  of  Data  and  an  Analysis  of  Economic  Features  Affecting 
Construction,  and  Maintenance  of  Highways  Financed  hy  Bond  Issues, 
and  the  Theory  of  Bond  Circulations,  by  L.  I.  Hewes  and  J.  W,  Glover 
(pp.  186). 

The  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Massachusetts  has 
prepared  a  substantial  volume  of  more  than  500  pages  on  Functions, 
OrgatUaation,  and  Administration  of  the  Departments  in  the  Executitfe 
Branch  of  the  State  Government  (Boston^  Nov.,  1914). 

A  reprint  has  been  prepared  from  the  Real  Estate  Magazine  of 
January,  1915,  of  an  article  on  One  Year  of  City  Management  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  by  L.  D.  Upson  (Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Dayton). 
The  same  bureau  also  has  for  circulation  a  pamphlet  on  The  Budget 
of  the  City  of  Dayton,  1916.  As  Enacted  hy  the  City  Commission, 
February  6,  1916  (pp.  52). 

Mr.  William  B.  Ellison  has  issued  a  small  pamphlet  on  Financial 
Problems  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  which  he  brings  together  useful 
statistical  tables  relating  to  the  growth  of  expenditures  (pp.  12). 

A  Report  on  Special  Examination  of  the  Accounts  and  Methods  of 
the  Office  of  Coroner  in  the  City  of  New  York  has  been  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  accounts  (Leonard  Wallstein,  Jan., 
1915,  pp.  82). 

The  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York  has 
made  A  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  Various  States  on  Registration  and 
Transfer  of  Municipal  Bonds  (Oct.,  1914,  pp.  41). 

The  Single  Tax  Information  Bureau  (90  West  St.,  New  York)  has 
issued  in  a  small  booklet  a  reprint  of  certain  chapters  from  the  writings 
of  Henry  George  on  The  Canons  and  First  Principles  of  Taxation. 

The  Broadway  Trust  Company  (Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York)  pub- 
lishes a  revised  edition  of  its  pamphlet  on  Practical  Questions  and 
Answers  Concerning  the  Income  Tax  Law  (pp.  82). 

The  Department  of  Social  Economics  of  the  London  Municipal 
Society  (2  Bridge  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.,  London)  in  its  issue  for 
March,  1915,  deals  with  The  Income  Tax  Returns  of  1918'H  (pp.  7). 

A  Report  on  Revenue  and  Finance  Administration,  by  Professor 
John  A.  Fairlie,  prepared  for  the  Efficiency  and  Economy  Committee 
created  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  (1914,  pp.  108),  contains 
an  extended  chapter  on  the  administration  of  the  general  property  tax 
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and  a  review  of  finance  administration  in  other  states  and  countries. 
The  docuibent  deals  more  particularly  with  administrative  problems. 

A  Report  on  Proposed  Conversion  of  State  Sinking  Fund  Bonds  hy 
Issue  of  Serial  Bonds,  prepared  hj  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  of  Massachusetts^  has  been  published  as  House  Document 
No.  1650  (Boston,  Jan.  14,  1915,  pp.  24). 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Statistics  of  Municipal  Finances 
of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1914,  pp.  zxxviii,  dOl)  contains  for  the  first 
time  a  complete  compilation  for  all  the  municipalities  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  Ohio  Legislative  Reference  Department  has  published  a  bul- 
letin entitled  Report  of  the  Committee  for  an  Investigation  of  Finances 
of  Municipalities  (Feb.  S,  1915,  pp.  41). 

Relating  to  taxation,  the  following  pamphlets  and  reports  are  to  be 
noted: 

The  RepoH  of  the  State  Board  of  Equaliaaiion  for  IQIS-IOH  (Sac- 
ramento, pp.  2S7).  This  contains  copies  of  papers  read  at  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  annual  conventions  of  the  County  Assessors  Association 
of  California,  among  which  is  to  be  noted  a  paper  on  "The  federal 
income  tax,"  by  Professor  Plehn. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Taw  Commissioners  of  Rhode 
Island,  January  15,  1915  (Providence,  pp.  69). 

Report  of  Committee  to  Investigate  Assessment  and  Taxation  of 
Tennessee  (Nashville,  1915,  pp.  108). 

Siwth  Report  of  the  Tax  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Texas  for 
1914  (Austin,  1915,  pp.  98). 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont for  the  Two  Years  Ending  June  SO,  19H  (pp.  352). 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee* on  Tax  Revision  of  Virginia  (Rich- 
mond, 1914,  pp.  298)  which  contains  chapters  on  taxation  of  real  es- 
tate in  Virginia,  taxation  of  personal  property,  license  laws  and  taxes, 
public  service  corporations,  taxation  of  insurance  companies,  taxation 
of  banks  and  trust  and  security  companies,  with  recommendations. 

Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  of 
Washington  (Olympia,  1914,  pp.  1S$,  13,  95,  91). 

Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  (Madi- 
son, 1914,  pp.  189)  in  which  there  is  a  general  review  of  property 
taxation  and  chapters  devoted  to  fall  value  assessment,  income  tax, 
uniform  municipal  accounting,  inheritance  tax,  and  taxation  of  public 
service  corporations. 
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The  Massachusetts  Tax  Association  has  for  circulation  a  little  pam- 
phlet on  The  Taxation  CrUie  of  Matsachusette  and  How  id  Meet  It. 
(Malcolm  £.  Nichols^  18  Tremont  St,  Boston^  pp.  14). 

The  North  Dakota  Tax  Association^  in  Bulletin  No.  8,  December^ 
1914^  publishes  a  statistical  table  in  regard  to  the  state  tax  leyy;  and 
in  Bulletin  No.  9^  January^  1915^  deals  with  the  municipal  debt  in 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Machen^  director  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau 
of  Virginia,  has  compiled  A  Summary  of  Tax  Syetems,  Boards,  and 
Methods  of  Equalixation  of  the  Several  States  (Richmond,  1914,  pp. 


The  National  Tax  Association  (15  Dey  St,  New  York)  has  for  cir- 
culation Preliminary  Report  of  the  Efficiency  and  Economy  Commis- 
sion of  Minnesota,  dealing  in  part  with  the  budget  system  in  appro- 
priations. 

This  association  has  also  prepared  a  bulletin.  The  Taxation  Problem, 
sununarizing  the  work  of  the  association  for  the  ninth  year,  1914-1915 ; 
and  a  pamphlet  on  Cash  Value  Assessments  Required  by  the  State 
Constitution,  being  a  discussion  of  the  assessment  problem  and  an  out- 
line of  a  plan  for  cooperation  between  the  board  of  state  tax  conmiis- 
sioners  and  the  local  assessing  o£Bcers  (pp.  18). 

The  report  of  the  Second  Annual  Conference  on  Taxation  in  Indiana 
is  published  as  an  Indiana  University  bulletin  (Vol.  XII,  No.  15,  Jan. 
15,  1915,  pp.  192,  University  Bookstore,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  25c.). 
Papers  are  grouped  under  the  following  headings :  public  expenditures ; 
effect  of  high  tax-rates;  what  other  states  are  doing;  and  the  remedy 
in  Indiana.  Among  the  papers  are  to  be  noted:  "Some  phases  of 
taxation  in  Minnesota,"  by  Professor  James  W.  Putnam  of  Butler  Col- 
lege; "The  operation  of  the  new  tax  system  in  Ohio,"  by  Professor 
O.  C.  Lockhart;  and  "The  revenue  systems  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania," by  Professor  F.  T.  Stockton. 


Mortality  Statistics,  191S,  fourteenth  annual  report  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  (Washington,  1915,  pp.  681),  is  modeled  like  its 
predecessors.  Virginia  is  added  to  the  registration  area.  The  sum- 
mary of  rate  tables  for  1912,  which  were  omitted  from  the  report  for 
that  year,  are  now  given. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
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has  issued  a  study  in  Infant  Mortality,  the  results  of  a  field  study  in 
Johnstown^  Pa.^  based  on  births  in  one  calendar  year^  prepared  by 
Emma  Duke  (Washington^  Infant  Mortality  Series  No.  S,  pp.  9Sy 
plates  9  pp.)«  This  is  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  and  intensive  studies 
yet  made  for  an  American  town.  The  data  of  infant  mortality  are  an- 
alyzed according  to  environment^  including  sanitary  conditions^  nation- 
ality^ character  of  mothers^  methods  of  feeding,  sez^  economic  factors^ 
as,  for  example,  the  earnings  of  the  father;  and  several  pages  are 
devoted  to  reproductive  histories. 

The  speeches  of  Senator  William  B.  Dillingham  in  regard  to  ReguLa- 
Hon  of  Immiffration,  delivered  December  29,  1914  (pp.  29)  and 
President  WUson's  Veto  of  the  Immigration  BiU,  February  11  and  12, 
1915  (pp.  46),  have  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  Immigration  Restriction  League  has  issued  No.  64  which  deals 
with  Immigration  Figures  for  1914,  making  a  comparison  with  the 
year  1913  (Boston^  pp.  4). 

From  the  Conunittee  for  Immigrants  in  America  (95  Madison  Ave., 
New  York)  has  been  received  a  pamphlet  Immigrants  in  America: 
Program  for  a  Domestic  Policy,  by  Frances  A.  Eellor  (pp.  21). 

No.  4  of  the  Reports  of  Social  Investigation,  edited  by  the  facul^ 
of  the  School  of  Social  Economy  of  Washington  University,  relates  to 
the  subject  of  Illegitimate  Births  in  St.  Louis  and  was  prepared  by 
George  B.  Mangold  and  Lou.  B.  Essex  (St.  Louis^  1914,  pp.  27,  25c.). 
Frcnn  750  to  775  illegitimate  births  occur  annually  in  St.  Louis,  of 
which  about  one  fifth  are  black  and  four  fifths  are  white.  Of  the 
mothers,  one  fifth  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  the  majori^ 
are  under  21.  The  authors  make  certain  recommendations  as  to  the 
change  of  laws  dealing  with  the  age  of  consent,  bastardy,  the  poor  law^ 
and  provision  for  maternity  homes. 

Social  Problems 

The  federal  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  published  a  Summary  of  State 
Laws  relating  to  the  Dependent  Classes,  1918  (Washington,  1914,  pp. 
346).  The  summary  epitomizes  and  classifies  for  each  state  the  laws 
governing  the  administrative  and  supervisory  agencies  dealing  with 
the  dependent  classes ;  the  laws  relating  to  the  conditions  and  methods 
of  poor  relief,  institutional  and  outdoor;  and  the  provision  made  for 
special  classes — children,  sick,  blind,  deaf,  insane,  feeble-minded, 
epileptic,  inebriate,  and  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.    It  is  not  in- 
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tended  as  a  complete  or  authoritative  digest^  bat  as  an  outline  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  various  states  in 
the  year  1913. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  also  issued  recently  a  special  report 
on  Paupers  in  Almshouses  (Washington^  1915^  pp.  141)^  based  upon 
data  collected  for  the  census  of  1910^  which  reproduces  and  amplifies 
the  material  contained  in  Bulletin  120^  issued  some  time  ago.  The 
statistics  relate  to  age>  sex^  race  or  color^  parentage^  place  of  birth^ 
marital  condition^  literacy^  occupation  prior  to  admission,  fecundity  of 
females,  capacity  for  work,  presence  of  mental  or  physical  defects, 
legitimacy  of  children,  length  of  stay  in  institution,  etc.,  for  inmates 
of  almshouses,  with  ratios,  percentages,  diagrams,  and  text  discussion. 
Condensed  data  are  given  for  each  individual  almshouse  in  the  United 
States.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  a  comparison 
between  the  ratios  of  almshouse  pauperism  among  natives  and  among 
immigrants  of  various  nationalities. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing  of  California,  January  2,  1915  (Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, pp.  128)  contains  chapters  on  labor  camp  inspection,  housing, 
immigrant  education,  and  unemployment.  On  pages  115-117  is  a 
bibliography  of  reports  prepared  by  investigators  of  the  commission, 
which  are  on  public  file  at  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  commission. 

Professor  Raymond  V.  Phelan  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has 
prepared  a  syllabus  of  topics  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Community 
Centers  (Minneapolis,  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  No.  25, 
Jan.,  1915,  pp.  15). 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  issues  as  Bulletin  No.  5,  the 
Panama  Pacific  number,  presenting  illustrations  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  and  Welfare  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
(pp.  105). 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and 
Commerce  Association  has  recently  completed  a  survey  of  the  business 
administration  of  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  and  submitted  a  report 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  which  has  been  accepted.  The  Review 
has  received  a  typewritten  copy  of  this  report.  Though  primarily  of 
interest  to  students  of  administration,  it  contains  illustrations  in  the 
field  of  finance. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Jersey  for  191$ 
(Trenton,  1914,  2  vols.,  pp.  197,  212)  contains  a  report  on  vocational 
education. 
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The  Sixteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
Iowa  (DesMoines^  1914^  pp.  808)  contains  a  report  of  a  vocational 
training  analysis  (p.  249) ;  422  establishments^  which  reported  40^184 
persons  employed^  showed  only  915  employees  in  actual  training  for 
positions  of  advanced  skill  and  for  positions  of  foremen^  superinten- 
dents and  department  heads. 

The  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston  (6  Beacon  St)  has  published  a 
small  pamphlet  on  Vocational  Guidance  and  the  Work  of  the  Vocation 
Bureau  of  Boston  (pp.  14).  This  contains  a  list  of  the  bureau's 
publications  and  also  projected  studies. 

A  paper  by  W.  F.  Book^  deputy  state  superintendent  of  Indiana  in 
charge  of  vocational  education^  on  Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Township  Institutes  for  1914-1915  (pp.  40),  con- 
tains three  pages  of  selected  bibliography  on  vocational  education  as 
well  as  syllabuses  on  various  topics. 


Thb  Indiana  Workmbn's  Compensation  Act.  The  general  as* 
sembly  of  Indiana  adopted  the  Sare  workmen's  compensation  bill, 
which  was  approved  by  Governor  Ralston  on  March  8,  1915.  The  act 
applies  generally  to  all  employees  in  the  state  except  casual  laborers, 
farm  laborers,  and  domestic  servants.  Both  employers  and  employees, 
however,  after  giving  due  notice  not  to  accept  the  act,  may  be  relieved 
from  its  operations.  When  an  employer  refrains  from  acceptance  he  is 
denied  the  usual  common  law  defenses  in  case  an  employee  is  injured. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  an  employee  prefers  non-acceptance,  the  em- 
ployer is  allowed  to  set  up  a  defense  at  common  law  if  such  employee 
suffers  accident.  Every  employer  operating  under  the  act  must  insure 
his  risks  with  a  corporation  or  association  authorised  to  transact  the 
business  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance  in  Indiana,  or  with  a 
mutual  or  reciprocal  insurance  association,  or  he  may  carry  his  own 
risks  if  satisfactory  proof  of  his  financial  ability  to  do  so  can  be 
offered. 

The  administration  of  the  act  is  vested  in  the  Industrial  Board  of 
Indiana  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
board  also  takes  over  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Inspection.  Awards  made  by  the  board  can  be  reviewed  by  the  ap- 
pellate  court,  only  on  errors  of  law.  Compensation  for  injuries  is 
limited  to  55  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  employee, 
for  periods  of  time  varying  with  the  degree  of  injury.    Such  average 
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weekly  earnings  are  not  to  exceed  $24  nor  be  less  than  $12.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  medical  attendance^  together  with  hospital  and  funeral 
expenses.  In  no  case  is  compensation  to  exceed  $5000.  Industrial 
diseases  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  act. 

Indiana  Universitif.  Frank  T.  Stockton. 

Survey  or  Industrial  Health-Hazards  and  Occupational  Dis- 
eases IN  Ohio.  In  conformity  to  an  order  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio  an 
investigation  running  over  two  years  has  been  made  and  the  results 
embodied  in  A  Survey  of  Industrial  Health-Haaards  and  Occupational 
Diseases  in  Ohio  (Columbus^  Ohio  State  Board  of  Healthy  February, 
1915,  pp.  488,  101  illustrations).  There  were  nine  principal  in- 
vestigators, exclusive  of  Dr.  Hayhurst,  director  of  the  survey,  and 
five  associates  who  made  special  investigations  or .  conducted  special 
researches. 

The  field  work  was  conducted  according  to  definite  plans.  The 
processes  investigated  were  divided  into  two  groups:  General  Processes 
and  Special  Processes,  the  latter  being  peculiar  to  certain  industries. 
Each  process  is  briefly  described  and  discussed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  effects  upon  health.  The  report  is  unique,  and  in  this  respect 
exceedingily  valuable  in  that  it  shows  the  application  of  about  a  dozen 
well-defined  health-hazards  to  these  occupational  processes.  This  is 
the  keynote  of  the  work. 

The  indefinite  relationship  between  health-hazards  and  general  dis- 
eases has  been  critically  studied  by  Dr.  Hayhurst,  who  has  ventured 
to  express  an  opinion,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  occupational  conditions  and  processes  on  health,  other  than 
those  conditions  or  processes  which  are  known  to  give  rise  to  specific 
disorders  or  diseases.  This  he  has  done  consistently  with  our  present- 
day  knowledge  of  pathological  conditions  and  the  causes  of  the  oc- 
cupational conditions.  His  list  of  occupational  health-hazards  com- 
prises dust  and  dirt,  dampness,  darkness,  devitalizing  air,  temperature, 
fatigue,  inactivity,  infections  and  poisons.  He  discusses  the  physical 
adaptation  to  health-hazards  and  points  out  the  distinction  between  the 
physiological  normal  and  the  toleration  of  such  hazards.  He  believes 
that  the  misconception  of  the  ability  of  persons  to  become  accustomed 
to  occupational  health-hazards  is  responsible  for  a  large  percentage  of 
preventable  sickness  and  mortality,  e.g.,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  rheuma- 
tism, circulatory  diseases,  Bright's  disease,  and  skin  diseases.  He 
states  that  deaths  occurring  under  70  years  of  age  from  circulatory  or 
heart  diseases  should  be  considered  preventable. 
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In  Ohio  in  1919  over  one  sixth  of  all  deaths  were  due  to  drculatory  diseases 
and  one  eighth  of  all  deaths  to  organic  heart  disease  alone.  As  a  cause  of 
death  tuberculosis  has  been  almost  doubly  outstripped  by  these  chronic  degen- 
erative diseases,  58  per  cent  of  which  have  occurred  before  70  years  of  age, 
and  20  per  cent  of  which  have  occurred  before  50  years  of  age. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  positive  occupational  diseases  and  dis- 
abilities discovered  during  the  investigation  was  1204.  In  addition  to 
these  positive  cases^  some  200  others  were  tentatively  diagnosed  as 
occupational  disorders.  Among  the  cases  enumerated^  544  positive  and 
188  tentative  diagnoses  of  lead  poisoning  were  made;  801  cases  of 
positive  tuberculosis  and  21  probable  cases  discovered;  117  known  cases 
of  "brass  chills";  41  positive  cases  of  occupational  dermatitis;  and  88 
positive  cases  of  benzine  and  bensol  poisoning. 

An  important  constructive  feature  of  the  report  is  a  description  under 
each  process  of  the  corrective  measures  designed  to  meet  the  hazardous 
conditions. 

Dr.  Hayhurst  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Occupational  Dis- 
ease Reporting  law  has  proved  very  much  of  a  failure^  and  that  most 
of  the  cases  of  disease  and  disability  discovered  were  the  findings  of 
the  special  staff  of  physician-investigators.  The  occupational  diseases 
and  disabilities  reported  from  all  sources  are  carefully  tabulated  by 
industries^  occupational  processes^  types  and  numbers  of  cases.  For 
convenience  to  the  reader  an  alphabetical  list  of  such  diseases  and 
disabilities  is  also  given. 

In  addition  to  a  few  historical  notes  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  industrial  hygiene^  the  author  has  included^  for  educational 
purposes^  a  chapter  on  the  Causes^  Diagnosis  and  Prevention  of  Lead 
Poisoning;  and  one  by  Charles  R.  Parkinson  on  The  Standardization 
of  a  Method  for  the  Detection  of  Lead  in  Urine.  There  is  also  in- 
cluded a  description^  by  the  author  and  Professor  Ernest  Scott^  of  Four 
Cases  of  Sudden  Death  in  a  Silo. 

The  report  is  full  of  ideas  and  suggestions  for  further  and  more 
comprehensive  study  of  all  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  his  departure  from  the  stereotyped  methods  of 
presenting  the  known  or  probable  effects  of  occupation  on  healthy  and 
in  insisting  that  accepted  standards  be  defined  and  adopted  for  all 
occupational  conditions  so  as  to  give  a  definite  relationship  between 
generally  recognized  health-hazards  and  all  diseases  or  disabilities. 

The  report  contains  many  well-chosen  illustrations  showing  occupa- 
tional processes^  health-hazards,  industrial  diseases  or  disabilities, 
health  appliances  and  protective  devices,  model  factory  conditions, 
emergency  equipment  and  rest  rooms.    It  is  well  indexed  with  cross- 
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reference  abbreviations.  In  the  index  are  special  lists  covering  the 
forms  of  duat,  occupational  complaints^  diseases  and  poisons  reported 
as  hazards* 


The  report  on  Workmen's  Compensation  dealing  with  the  operation 
of  state  laws  and  containing  the  findings  of  the  Commission  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  National  Civic  Federation  is 
published  as  Senate  Docmnent  No.  419^  6S  Cong.,  2  Seas.  (pp.  255). 

The  National  Civic  Federation  has  issued  a  Memorandum  of  Sug- 
gestions upon  Main  Provisions  Requisite  to  an  Adequate  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law  (New  York,  Metropolitan  Tower,  Jan.,  1915, 
pp.  6). 

There  has  been  received  recently  the  Report  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission  of  Tennessee  together  with  a  draft  of  a  biU 
(pp.  83). 

An  article  entitled  What  Should  be  the  Principal  Provisions  of  a 
Workmen's  Compensation  Actf  An  Analysis  and  a  Suggestion,  hj 
Magnus  W.  Alexander  of  the  General  £lectric  Company  at  West  Lynn, 
Mass.  (pp.  24),  has  been  issued  by  the  Conference  Board  of  Safety 
and  Sanitation,  composed  of  representatives  of  different  manufactur- 
ing associations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Mr. 
Alexander  had  much  to  do  with  a  draft  of  the  law  for  the  state  of  In- 
diana which  has  recently  been  enacted  in  that  state. 

Dr.  L  M.  Rubinow  has  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (585  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago)  his  article  on 
Social  Insurance  and  the  Medical  Profession  (pp.  18). 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
has  published  a  pamphlet  Shall  Widows  he  Pensioned?  It  is  a  report 
of  the  service  rendered  by  this  association  to  474  widows  with  de- 
pendent children  (105  £ast  22d  St.,  New  York,  pp.  89). 

A  pamphlet  volume  contains  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Insurance  Commissioners,  Asheville,  N.  C,  Sepember  15-18, 
1914,  and  of  the  adjourned  meetings  in  New  York,  December  15,  1918, 
and  in  Chicago,  April  15,  1914  (pp.  257). 

The  Insurance  Society  of  New  York  has  printed  the  following  pam- 
phlets: Unusual  and  Interesting  Fire  Loss  Claims,  by  W.  R.  Pitcher 
(pp.  17) ;  What  is  a  Fire  Lossf  by  W.  N.  Bament  (pp.  25) ;  Appraisal 
of  Fire  Losses,  by  W.  O.  Robb  (pp.  18);  and  Cash  Value,  by  L.  C. 
Williams  (pp.  14). 


W.  C.  Hanson. 
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The  Review  is  indebted  to  Robert  F.  Foerater  for  abstracts  of  ar- 
ticles in  Italian  periodicals,  and  to  R.  S.  Saby  for  abstracts  of  articles 
in  Danish  and  Swedish  periodicals. 

Theory 
(Abstracts  by  W.  M.  Adriance) 

AuBRTy  P.  E$$ai  de  pJUlofophU  4eon&nUqv0.  I,  II.   Joum.  des  Econ.,  July» 
Sept,  1914.   Pp.  96. 
An  attempt  to  find  in  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  an  argoment 
against  the  possibility  of  a  socialistic  r6gime. 

yov  BoBTKiBwicsy  L.    Wilkelm  L^xU  zum  0$ddektiUi$.    Zeltscbr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Versichemngs-Wis.,  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  6. 
An  appreciation  of  the  achievements  of  the  late  Professor  Lexis. 
Delivered  at  the  celebration  of  his  75th  birthday. 
BiisiiAir,  S.   Pr%iet$  effekthiM.   Ek.  Tids.,  No.  19,  1914.   Pp.  la 

A  critical  discussion  of  price-making. 
Clbmxitt,  H.  La  mithode  d0  Stuart  Mm  #»  SeanonUe  poUUqu§.   tUt  See, 
Jan^  1916.  Pp.  H. 
Expresses  disagreement  with  Mill's  scientific  method. 
Mbhbuto,  F.  Marx  itmd  Engeli.  Archiv  f.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Sos.  u.  d.  Arbeiterbe- 
wegung,  y,  1-8,  1914.    Pp.  38. 
A  stody  of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  men^  and  of  the 
light  thrown  by  their  letters  upon  various  aspects  of  the  history  of 
socialism. 

Pattbv,  S.  N.   EoananUc  faUaeiei  that  lead  to  war,    Moody's  Mag.,  Jan., 
1915. 

ScHOBVHiTimB,  K.  DU  TdHgkeU  ok  ChrwiMegrif  d^r  Oekauomis  w»d  d#r 
VolkiwirUehaft.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek.,  Ill,  40,  4,  1914.  Pp.  91. 
A  plea  that  the  foundations  of  economic  theory  should  be  found  in 
human  activity,  the  latter  term  being  considered  by  the  writer  as  hav- 
ing a  broader  connotation  than  the  familiar  term  "wants."  Contains 
also,  incidentally,  an  elaborate  argument  to  the  effect  that  capital  is 
productive. 

SiBGi,  G.    Dalla  hiologia  alia  $ociolopia,    Riv.  ItaL  di  SodoL,  Sept-Dec, 
1914.  Pp.98. 

Stoixkaitk,  R.  Die  Kritik  d€9  SubjektMimui  am  der  Hand  der  $oxialorgan^ 
itohen  Methode.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek.,  Ill,  40,  S,  1914.  Pp.  48. 
One  of  the  most  significant  recent  articles  in  the  field  of  general 
economic  theory.  Bohm  Bawerk's  subjectivistic  analysis  is  submitted 
to  a  most  searching  examination.  Its  real  and  complete  subjectivity 
is  questioned,  the  attention  of  the  reader  being  directed  to  the  object- 
ive elements  in  Bohm-Bawerk's  treatment.  The  Austrian  theory  of 
value  is  then  criticised  as  over-individualistic — as  ignoring  the  fact 
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that  men  are  members  of  social  groups.   Finally^  it  is  urged  that  the 
true  explanation  of  valne  should  include  a  syntibesis  of  objective  and 
subjectiye  factors  with  the  socio-organic  view  of  society. 
Vnrci,  F.   L'MuxUme  quemtitativa  nsgli  $tndH  econonUoi.    Giom.  d.  Econ.« 
Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  14. 


BusHvnXy  D.  I.,  Je.    TJu  Virginia  frontier  i»  hiitorjf,  1778.   Va.  Mag.  of 
Hist  &  Biog.,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  10. 

CsAMR,  L.  A.   Tk0  Uui  AiMfioan  frontier.  Hist  Teacher's  Mag.,  Feb.,  1915. 
Pp.  S. 

The  Canadian  Northwest  in  1913. 
Elliott,  T.  C    Th4  fwr  trade  l»  ike  OoUmbia  BivBr  Ba$im  prior  to  1811. 
Wash.  Hist  Quart,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  7. 

EiuoiT,  T.  a  The  jowmal  of  John  Work:  Jnhf  S-Sopt.  IS,  18B6.  Wash.  Hist 
Quart,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  93. 
An  account  of  the  early  fur  trade. 
FsHLnran,  H.   Volk  wad  Wirtsehaft  in  den  Vereinigt^n  Staaten  wm  Amor- 
ika.  I.  Zdtschr.  f.  Sodalwis.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
An  account  of  the  racial  composition  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

HuLTBiT,  A.  B.   The  methodM  and  operatiom  of  the  Scioto  group  of  ipeou- 
lator$.   Miss.  Valley  Hist  Rer.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  13. 
First  instalment  of  an  account  of  land  speculation  in  Ohio  after 
1787. 

Ltjtch,  W.  O.   The  flow  of  colonists  to  and  from  Indiana  hofore  the  OioU 
War.   Ind.  Mag.  of  Hist,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  6. 

OoBUBir,  W.  F.  Social  legislation  on  the  Pacific  Coast.   Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  Mar., 


A  review  of  recent  legislation  on  labor,  minimum  wage^  prostitution, 
taxation^  prison  reform^  and  other  subjects. 

Pbosch,  T.  W.    Washington  maU  routes  in  1867.   Wash.  Hist  Quart,  Apr., 
1915.   Pp.  «. 

Sion,  A.  H.    The  cotton  factorage  sifstem  of  the  Southern  States.  Am. 
Hist  Rer.,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  8. 
An  account  of  ante-bellum  conditions. 

VAir  Valib,  R.  W,   The  Indiana  State  Federation  of  Labor.   Ind.  Mag.  of 
Hist,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  18. 

Traces  the  history  of  the  organization  from  the  date  of  its  organi- 
zation in  1885  to  1900. 

Yak  ma  Zu,  J.   Early  historg  of  lead  mining  in  the  Iowa  countrg.  Iowa 
Joum.  Hist  &  PoL,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  49. 
A  history  of  the  industry  from  1690  to  1833. 
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Ward,  D.  B.   From  8dUm,  Or§gon,  to  SeattU,  Washk^ton,  in  1859.  Wash. 

Hist  Quart,  Apr^  1915.    Pp.  6. 
Williams,  M.  W.  A  fragmsnt  of  tk4  pasHng  frontier.  Hist  Teacher's  Mag., 

Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  4. 
An  account  of  conditions  in  the  mountains  of  California, 


Betbili,  K.    Die  Pfieghaften.    Savigny  Zeitschr.  f.  Recfatsgesch.,  VoL  85, 
1914.  Pp.  913. 
A  contribution  to  German  social  history. 
Blink,  H.  Die  loirteehaftKche  Lage  der  Niederlande  in  den  Kriegemonaten 
1914.   Weltwirtsch.  Archiv,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  iW. 
Description  based  on  abundant  statistical  material. 
Cabu,  F.    UeeohuAone  eeonomiea  delta  Oermania  e  leggi  di  popolazione. 
Riv.  ItaL  di  SocioL,  Sept-Dec,  1914.   Pp.  SO. 

Cabociki,  a.  L'imperiaUimo  eoonotnico  ingleee.   Giom.  d.  Econ.,  Dec.,  1914. 
Pp.  99. 

CoHK,  E.  AXD  JAC0B80K,  J.  C.   OekonofiUiki  Overeigter.  Danmark,  Norge, 
SveHge.   Nat  5k.  Tids.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  66. 
A  clear  and  concise  survey^  partly  in  tabulated  form^  of  the  present 
economic  conditions  in  Denmark^  Norway^  and  Sweden. 
EooBKscHWYLEB,  W.   La  gueffa  e  la  pace  eome  determinanti  dei  movimenH 
generaU  dei  prezxL   Rif.  See,  Jan.,  1915,   Pp.  17. 
In  the  rhythm  of  economic  activity  great  wars  are  analogous  to  in- 
dustrial crises  in  the  minor  cycles,  only  much  more  profound  and 
lasting  in  their  effects. 

Fehb,  H.  Dot  Waffenrecht  der  Bauem  im  Mittelalter.  Sayigny  Zeitschr.  f. 
Rechtsgesch.,  VoL  35,  1914.  Pp.  100. 

GuTOT,  Y.  Lee  oauiee  Seonomiquee  de  la  Cfuerre  (emite).  Joum.  des  Econ., 
Not.,  Dec,  1914,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  98,  33,  <». 
The  author  has  published  each  month  since  August  a  contribution 
discussing  the  causes  of  the  present  war;  he  began  a  discussion  of 
the  economic  causes  in  November,  taking  first  the  more  general 
(militarism,  population,  commercial  policy),  and  covers  in  l£e  last 
instalment  the  German  metallurgical  industry,  Anglo-German  com- 
merce, and  maritime  jealousy. 

HoBsoir,  J.  A.   The  var  in  ite  efeet  on  v>ork  and  wagee.   Fortn.  Rev.,  Jan., 
1915.  Pp.  10. 

A  review  and  forecast  of  general  and  theoretical  character. 
JoKSfl,  M.  E.  M.   Free  and  open  trade  in  Bengal.    Eng.  Hist  Rev.,  Jan. 
1915.   Pp.  13. 

Attempts  of  the  East  India  Company,  1770-1774,  to  remove  internal 
restriction  and  facilitate  free  transit 
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yA"g,  M.   Orvmdlagen  und  Eniwicldungit^ndsmMn  d^r  japamisehen  Volkf- 
wirUehaft.  Weltwirtsch.  Archly,  Jan^  1915.   Pp.  IS. 
An  exceUent  surrey  and  appreciation. 

MoKETy  L.  G.  C.  The  war  and  British  induitry.  Fortn.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1915. 
Pp.  11. 

Figures  of  trade  and  nnemployment^  with  optimistic  conclusions; 
criticism  of  Hobson's  January  article. 

MuBixBBy  £.    Die  ungariiche  Volktwirteehaft    Zeitschr.  f.  Sodalwis.,  Jan. 
11,  1915.   Pp.  a 
Statistical  summary. 
NETiuku,  M.    Bakumn  w%d  die  rwsiiohe  revolmtiondre  Bewegw^g  tf»  d§n 
Jahren  1868  his  187S.  Archiv  f.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Sos.  u.  d.  Arbeiterbewegong. 
V,  3,  1915.   Pp.  65. 
A  detailed  study  based  on  Russian  sources. 
Offeboeld,  W.  Bulgarism  8t$lUmg  in  der  Wsltwirtsehaft,  SchmoUers  Jahrb., 
S8»  4^  1914.  Pp.  97. 
Particularly  commercial  treaties^  tariff^  and  foreign  trade. 
Psns,  R.   Coup  dPoeil  $wr  Vorigine  des  viUes.   Rev.  des  Etudes  Hist.,  Jan.- 
Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  94. 
Causes  of  the  situation^  development^  and  decline  of  cities  in  the 
Ancient  Orient  and  Greece. 

PoHLE,  L.    Die  d&uUohe  Volkaoirtsehaft  im  KHegszustands.    Zeitschr.  f. 
Sodalwis.,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  17. 
"Economically  and  financially  Germany  is  prepared  for  any  dura- 
tion of  the  war." 

Rafpalovich,  a.  Le  mareh4  financier  en  1914.  Joum.  des  Econ.,  Nor.  15, 
1914.   Pp.  14. 

ScHiFF,  W.  Die  deterreichisehe  Sozialpolitih  m  den  Jahren  1912-1914.  Zeitschr. 
f.  Volkswirts.,  XXIII,  5-6,  1914.   Pp.  89. 
Table  of  contents  covers  26  topics. 
ScHiLDBB,  S.    WeltvfirteehaftUehe  HintergrHnde  dee  Weltkriegee.  Weltwirt- 
sch. Archly,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  99. 
A  survey  (naturally  not  altogether  impartial)  from  the  standpoint 
of  each  bdligerent  and  of  the  more  important  neutral  powers. 
Seabs,  L.  M.    OUmpeee  eeonomie  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Sewanee  Rev., 
Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  16. 
A  popular  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Stauxtt,  H.  P,   Eamomic  candUions  in  Canada  diwring  1914.   Dally  Cons. 
h  Trade  Rpts.,  Jan.  96,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

TncMBB,  E.  M.  A.  BeetwortelcuUvwr  en  heetsuikerfabrieage  in  one  land 
tijdens  de  inH}ffing  hi}  FrankHjk.  De  Economist,  Feb.-Mar.,  1915.  Pp. 
89,  39. 

A  careful  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in 
the  Netherlands^  from  provincial  archives. 
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TiTBL,  P.   Die  OrganiiaUon  d^r  MMehim$niHeker0iMhutrU  des  Vogthmd^i 
and  der  0€it»ehw$iz,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Stsatswis^  No.  4,  1914.  Pp.  84. 
Geographical^  statistical^  and  economic  study. 
Wkut,  L.  Ths  progrw  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  tho  war  of  ike  Froneh 
revoMion  to  191S.  Journ.  Royal  SUtist  Soc,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  34. 
A  statistical  snrrey. 
La  guerre  et  la  vie  Seonomiqve.   Rev.  Sd.  PoL,  Dec  15,  1914.  Pp.  77. 

Angleterre  et  Empire  britanniqoe^  by  R.  G.  L^vy;  11^  AUemagne 
et  Antridie-Hongrie^  by  H.  Schnhler;  III^  Etats-Unis^  by  A.  Viallate; 
IV,  Italic,  by  A.  Marvaud;  V,  Russie,  by  P.  Chasles. 

Economic  Geography 
AoAB,  F.  G.  Stfite  poUey  of  foreet  and  water-power  eoneervation.  Pro.  Acad. 
PoL  Sd.,  Jan.,  1915. 

GuiNTHU,  E.   Die  kUemationale  SteUung  in  der  dentechen  EieenMmtrie, 

SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  SB,  8,  1914. 

KimHOBin,  W.  D.  Unit  egetem  charts.  Showing  the  relatione  between  hu- 
midity and  regaine  on  wool  and  cotton.  BnlL  Nat  Assoc  Wool  Mfrs.« 
Jan.,  1915. 

HnsMAirar,  H.  Die  ziuMbnftige  BaummoUhuUwr  im  engUeehdggptiechen  Sudan. 
SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  S8»  4^  1914. 

Hxntmonox,  E.  Climate  and  civilization.   Harper's,  Feb.,  1915. 

Laubets,  H.  Lee  forete  de  Canada.  Rev.  Econ.  Canad.,  Dec,  1914. 

Agricultural  Economics 
(Abstracts  by  John  Lee  Coulter) 

Akduwi,  F.  Inland  boat  eerviee:  freight  ratee  on  farm  producte  and  time  of 

tramit  on  inland  water-wage  in  the  United  Statee.  BnlL  U.  S.  Dept  of 

Agri.,  Dec  19,  1914.   Pp.  36. 
Statistical  review  of  inland  water  shipping  of  farm  products. 
BoHAirirAK,  C.  D.   Community  improvement  clube  for  the  rural  and  village 

commumitiee  of  Kentucky.   Ky.  Agri.  Ex.  Sta.,  Circ  No.  19,  May,  1914. 

Pp.  31. 

Plans  for  rural  organization  and  basis  of  rural  surreys. 
Cavvak,  E.   Tke  land  report:  urban.   Econ.  Journ.,  Dec,  1914.   Pp.  zxzi,796. 

Caavsb,  T.  N.  Tke  work  of  rural  organization^  Journ.  PoL  Econ.,  Nor., 
1914.  Pp.  93. 

Review  of  present  status  and  outline  of  broad  program. 
Caevsb,  T.  N.   Tke  European  food  situation.   Rev.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1914.   Pp.  6. 

Complete  statistical  review  with  maps. 
CoLOTi,  F.  Le  Marcke  e  i  moti  recenti.  Giom.  d.  Econ.,  Oct,  1914.  Pp.  8. 

The  recent  notable  agrarian  labor  troubles  of  the  Marches  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  socialist  agitation* 
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Hatmakeb,  K.  V.    Rural  credits  and  farm  loan9,    A  considerttHou  of  ths 
pending  bills  in  Congress  authorizing  the  organization  of  land  hank$. 
Am.  Bldg.  Assoc  News,  Nov.,  1914.   Pp.  8. 
A  critical  analysis  of  plans  for  farm  land  banks  from  viewpoint  of 

building  and  loan  associations. 

Km,  W.  H,  Aum  Weu),  L.  D.  H.  Prices  of  wheat  to  producers  in  Kansae,  etc, 
H.  Doc  No.  1971,  Dec,  1914.   Pp.  9S. 

Prices  paid  farmers  and  export  prices.  How  prices  are  determined. 
Mo08,  R.  W.  Rural  credits.  Cong.  Rec,  Dec  SI,  1914^  Jan.  9,  1915.  Pp.  39. 

Special  study  of  government  aid. 

MuBKAT,  N.  C.  Purchasing  power  of  farmers.  Farmer's  Bull.,  Dec.  31,  1914. 
Pp.  6. 

Comparative  study  from  data  compiled  in  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

NzcoiEA,  G.  Saggio  di  una  determinazione  del  fabbieogno  e  della  diepombilitd 
di  capitale  agricole  circolante  per  una  regUme:  la  Calabria,    Giom.  d. 
Boon.,  Oct,  1914.   Pp.  19. 
An  attempt  to  discover  by  the  utilization  of  various  available  sta- 
tistics^ the  annual  requirement  of  capital  for  agriculture  in  Calabria. 

RsnExx,  O.  N.    The  farmer's  elevator  movement,   Joum.  Pol.  Econ.,  Nov., 
Dec,  1914.  Pp.  94^  99. 
Review  of  struggle  of  farmers  to  control  storage  and  selling  of 
grain  in  Northern  States. 

Talbot,  E.  H.  The  remarkable  results  of  dry  farming,  Moody's  Mag.,  Dec, 
1914.   Pp.  IS. 

Shows  the  expansion  of  agriculture  into  the  dry  Central  West  with- 
out irrigation. 

Thoxpsok,  C  W.   The  source  and  distribution  of  leading  fruits  and  veget- 
ablee  handled  in  the  Minnesota  primary  markets.   Report,  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Refrigeration,  Sept.,  Oct.,  1913.   Pp.  9. 
Analytical  study  in  marketing. 

ViKCi,  F.  /  moventi  della  capitaUzzazione  nelV  induetria  agricola,  Contributo 
aUa"  teoria  delle  criei,  Giom.  d.  Econ.,  Nov.,  1914.   Pp.  99. 

Waltehmath,  K.   Der  Kampf  gegen  die  Landflucht,  die  Idndliche  Arbeiter- 
frage  und  die  Reform  des  Fideikommissgeeetzes,    Zeitchr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Staatswis.,  No.  3,  1914.    Pp.  15. 
A  critical  study  with  reference  to  immigration  to  America. 
Weld,  L.  D.  H.  Statistics  of  codperation  among  farmers  in  Minnesotct.  BulL 
Minn.  Ex.  SUtion.   No.  146,  Dec,  1914.   Pp.  99. 
First  authoritative  compilation;  reference  to  elevators^  creameries^ 
stores^  telephones^  insurance^  etc. 

ZimfEaKAK,  W.    Unser  taglieher  Brot,    Soz.  Praxis,  Oct  99,  1914.    Pp.  7. 

A  careful  study^  especially  of  the  range  in  prices  in  different  Ger- 
man cities^  from  July  to  October^  with  outlook  for  the  future. 
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AgrumUmral  prodmet$  ihipped  imto  cotton  itatsi.   U.  S.  Dept  of  AgrL,  BolL 
645,  Dec^  1914.   Pp.  9. 
The  North  feeding  the  Sooth. 
E9tabU$hment  and  promntpation  of  the  oficUU  cotton  9tamda/rd$  of  the  Unitod 
8tate$,   BulL  U.  S.  Dept  of  AgrL,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  11. 
Final  official  statement  of  cotton  grades  promiilgated  by  the  federal 
government. 

Trend  of  priess  of  farm  prodncte,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agri.,  BulL  645,  Dec,  1914. 
Pp.  19,  6. 

Comparative  statistical  stndy  with  interpretation. 
DU  Ent^kUing  dc$  Viehitandee  wihrcnd  der  Utztcn  DczonnUn  in  d$n 
hampt9achUeh$tcn  Staatcn  Ewropae.   Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek.,  Ill,  48,  4^  1914. 
A  statistical  smnmary. 
ProduktUmibcdingvngcn  dcr  argcntinUchcn  Landwirtichaft.     Zdtscfar.  f. 
Sodalwis.,  Sept,  1914.  Pp.  4. 
Brief  summary  of  types  of  crops  with  relation  to  characteristics  of 


Batthov,  W.  J.  Annual  wool  review  for  1914.  BulL  Nat  Assoc  Wool  Mfr8.« 
Jan.,  1915. 
Comprehensive. 

Beixit,  D.   Lee  critee  g4n4rale$  eommerdalee  et  4canomique9,  I,  II.  Rev. 
Sd.   PoL,  July-Aug.,  Sept-Oct,  1914. 
I.  Review  of  theories  of  crises.   II.  Stages^  symptoms^  periodicity. 
Brief  and  secondary. 

Blakit,  R.  G.  ^  new  theory  of  crieee.  Annalist,  Mar.  99,  1915. 

Critical^  but  favorable^  oonmients  on  Moore's  theory. 
BuiLCK,  £.    Tabakhandel  and  Tabakheeteuerwng,   SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  S8»  4, 
1914. 

Organisation  of  German  and  Dutch  tobacco  trade;  effects  of  im- 
port duties ;  historical. 

Chapicak,  S.  J.  and  Kimp,  D.  The  war  and  the  cotton  market,  Econ.  Joum., 
Mar.,  1915. 

Regulation  of  cotton  trade  in  Liverpool  while  exchange  was  closed. 

FuncHLy  P.  Omndx^e  der  nngariiohen  HandelepoUtik,  SchmoUers  Jahrb., 
38,  4,  1914. 

Influences  which  have  determined  Hungarian  tariff  policy  since 


GiTTOT,  Y.  Lee  eaueee  4conomig%ee  de  la  guerre  (euite).  Le  commerce  franco- 
allemand,   Joum.  des  Econ.,  Feb.  15,  1915. 
Statistical  survey. 
Kklloo,  L.  O.   The  war  and  our  metale,   Engg.   Mag.,  Apr.,  1915. 
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American  metal  industry  injured;  good  future  prospects^  except 
for  copper. 

Little*  D.  R.  Trads  depreaion  and  th0  naHon'9  growth.  Moody's  Mag ^  Feb., 


Degree  of  prosperity  frequently  not  appreciated;  optimistic. 
Naok,  R.  S.   Trads  9otpaniUm  vfUh  Argwtiha,   Nation's  Business*  Feb.  15, 


Need  of  certain  readjustments  of  ou?  trade  methods. 
RiDnxLD,  W.  C   The  m^rehamt-marifii^  prohUm,   Atlantic,  Feb.,  1915. 

Difficulties  of  securing  essential  control;  advantages  of  government 
ownership. 

RivwiCK,  W.  H.  8m  fr^ighU  and  the  cost  of  food.  Nineteenth  Cent,  Mar., 


High  freight  rates  justified;  ship-owners  unfairly  blamed  for  high 
prices. 

1MB  Rovsnns,  P.    La  gn$rr€  $t  la  marimo  mairekamd$  frangaUe.    Rev.  Sd. 
PoL,  Feb.,  1915. 

Despite  government  insurance  and  high  freight  rates>  French  mer- 
chant marine  is  suffering;  shortage  of  sailors  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Sawhill,  R.  V.   Am^eriea  and  tho  import  prohUm.    Ir.  Trd.  Rev.,  Jan.  7, 


Our  resources  and  foreign  competition  in  metals  and  chemicals. 

Smith,  H.   Canadian  ocoam  itsamikip*  and  thoir  oarlg  diftenUi€9.  Queen's 
Quart.,  Jan.-Feb.-Mar.,  1915. 
Difficulties  engendered  by  British  subsidies  to  Cunard  line^  wrecks^ 
and  better  rail  connections  of  New  York. 

Sfbabb,  C  F.  Tho  workPi  trade  in  war  Hm$.  Rev.  Rev.,  Feb.,  1915. 

Statistical  survey. 
Stahi,  F.  D#r  WaT0nau»tam$eh  aU  QnelU  de9  Ha»9§$  d&r  Vdlker  gegen  die 
Dent$ek$n.   Prenssische  Jahrb.,  Feb.,  1915. 

Antipathy  aroused  by  German  exports  of  finished  manufactures. 
Stau:,  C  J.  T1i$  war  and  the  import  trade.  Ir.  Trd.  Rev.,  Jan.  7,  1915. 

Opportunities  for  expansion  of  our  iron  and  steel  exports ;  obstacles. 
TouLiav,  G.  E.   The  law  of  trade  with  the  enemy.  Econ.  Joum^  Mar.,  1915. 

Well-balanced  review  of  past  and  present  regulations  imposed  by 
England. 

TscHiEUCHKT,  S.   Die  KriegegetreidepoUtik  DeuUohlandi  1914.   I.  Zeitscfar. 
f.  Sodalwis.,  Mar.,  1915, 
Food  supply  adequate  if  properly  conserved;  comprehensive  policy 
essentiaL 

The  eoal,  iron  and  aJKed  tradee  in  1914.   Ir.  h,  Coal  Trd.  Rev^  Jan.  1,  1915. 

Review  by  districts  (Great  Britain) :  price  and  production  statistics. 
Are  direct  importatione  of  wool  praetieablet   Greater  N.  Y.,  Fdb.  15,  1915. 

Diverse  answers  from  persons  interested  in  wool  trade. 
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Th0  evolution  of  the  »team  trawler.   Syren,  Jan.  6,  1915. 

Increased  use;  technical  changes. 
Food  iuppUei  and  the  war.   Syren,  Jan.  6,  1915. 

British  problems. 
A  half  year  of  war  commerce.    Annalist,  Mar.  1,  1915. 

Statistical  view  of  British  and  French  foreign  trade. 
A  new  emancipation.    Annalist,  Jan.  18,  1915. 

Estimated  increase  in  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
Our  inland  waterwaye.   Syren,  Jan.  6,  1915. 

Present  condition  and  needs  of  British  canals. 
A  review  of  the  year.    Paper  Trd.  Joum.,  Feb.  18,  1915. 

Conditions  in  paper  trade  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
Six^ent  pey chology.    Annalist,  Mar.  1,  1915. 

Sales  of  bread  reduced  in  New  York  City  as  result  of  increase  in 
price. 

Die  neuen  Bundeeratsverordnungen  zur  Streekung  der  Oetreidevorrdte.  Sox. 
Praxis,  Jan.  14,  1915. 
Regulations  stated;  serious  problems  raised  by  prohibition  of  night 
work  in  bakeries. 


Allix,  G.   La  mobilisation  dee  chemine  de  fer  franqaie.   Journ.  des  Trans- 
ports, Jan.  30,  1915.  Pp.  4. 
Organization  and  activities  of  the  French  railways  under  war  con- 


Aixix,  G.  UorganUation  militaire  dee  chemine  de  fer  allemande.  Joum.  des 
Transports,  Mar.  13,  1915.    Pp.  4. 
German  railway  organization  with  a  view  to  war. 

BouEKK,  J.,  Jb.   Some  objections  to  government  ownership.    Ry.  Wld.,  Feb., 
1915.   Pp.  5. 

Emphasizes  the  inefficiency  of  government  organization. 

Brakdeis,  L.  D.    Interlocking  directorates,    Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Jan.,  1915. 
Pp.  5. 

Objections  to  the  practice  of  interlocking  directorates. 

Caldwell,  B.  D.  Meeting  the  probleme  of  the  express  companies.   Ry.  Age 
Gas.,  Feb.  96,  1915.  Pp.  3. 
Decline  in  the  income  of  express  companies. 

Claek,  G.  a.   The  war  and  pending  railway  finance.   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Feb.  5, 
1915.   Pp.  9. 

Analysis  of  $443^000^000  of  railway  securities  that  come  up  for 
refunding  during  1915. 


Railways 
(Abstracts  by  Julius  H.  Parmelee) 


ditions. 
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CoLB,  F.  J.  Steam  loeomotk>e$  of  today.  R7.  Rev.,  Feb.  13,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

CoBOEAL,  E.   Standardization  of  method*  in  the  railroad  shop.  Conservation 
of  material  in  the  railroad  shop.    Wage  systems  in  the  railroad  shop. 
Engg.  Mag.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  5,  5,  6. 
Three  articles  in  a  series  dealing  with  economy  in  railway  shop  oper- 
ation. 

Daruko,  J.  B.  Railroad  sanitation  and  the  railroad  sanitarian.  Ry.  Surgi- 
cal Jonm.,  Jan.,  1915,   Pp.  7. 

Davis,  J.  S.  and  Youko,  A.  A.  Depreciation  and  rate  control.  Qnart.  Journ. 
Econ.,  Feb.,  1915.    Pp.  88. 

Extended  criticisms  and  rejoinders  bearing  upon  Prof.  Young's  pa- 
per in  the  same  journal  for  August^  1914.  Discussion  centers  around 
the  necessity,  justice,  and  expediency  of  certain  deductions  for  depre- 
ciation of  physical  plant  in  the  valuation  of  public  service  properties* 
Dixox,  F.  H.  PvbUe  regulation  of  railway  wages.  Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Supple- 
ment, Mar.,  1915.    Pp.  95. 

Historical  review  of  concerted  railway  wage  movements,  develop- 
ment of  arbitration,  failure  of  recent  arbitrations  satisfactorily  to  set- 
tle the  questions  involved,  and  the  necessity  for  a  permanent  and  in- 
dependent board  to  handle  labor  disputes. 

DoTLE,  E.  R.  Illusions  of  competition.  Contradictory  attitudes  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  on  railroad  competition.  Annalist,  Apr.  5,  1915.   P.  1. 

DuKCAX,  C.  S.  The  paternalism  of  public  service  commissions.  Forum,  Jan., 
1915.   Pp.  5. 

DuKK,  S.  O.  Some  political  phases  of  government  ovmsrship.  Atlantic,  Feb., 
1915.   Pp.  13. 

Difficulty  of  making  rates,  making  new  investments,  and  curbing  po- 
litical power  of  employees  under  nationalization. 

DuKX,  S.  O.   Railway  efficiency  m  its  relation  to  am  advance  in  freight  rates. 
Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  15. 
Comparative  survey  of  railway  efficiency  as  developed  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Edwards,  W.  H.   Zukunftsaussichten  der  nordamerikanischen  Eisenbahnpoli- 

tik.   Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  29. 
Summary  of  lectures  at  Gottingen.   Historical  review  of  railway  and 
regulatory  development  in  the  United  States  since  1902. 
Foley,  L.  B.   Train  dispatching  by  wireless.    Pro.  N.  Y.  Ry.  Club,  Feb.  19, 

1915.   Pp.  10. 

Description  of  wireless  equipment  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  R.  R.,  whereby  messages  can  be  sent  from  a  moving  train 
to  a  station  180  miles  distant,  and  from  a  station  to  a  moving  train  200 
miles  distant. 

Gauss,  J.  B.  Why  the  full  crew  law  should  stand.  Ry.  Conductor,  Mar., 
1915.  Pp.5. 

Reprinted  from  the  Pittsburgh  Leader;  bases  argument  for  the  law 
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on  (1)  railway  accident  record^  and  (£)  the  comparatively  small  oper- 
ating cost  entailed  by  the  law. 

GooDwur,  G.  S.    Value  of  a  looomotwe  in  terms  of  earning  oapt^eity.  Ry. 

Age  Gas.,  Feb.  19,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Estimates  net  earning  power  per  locomotive  at  $44  per  day^  and 
emphasizes  importance  of  keeping  locomotives  continnonsly  at  woriL 
GoRDoir,  R.    The  eleotrifieation  of  American  raihoaye.    Engg.  Mag.»  Apr.. 

1915.   Pp.  9. 

Future  of  large-scale  electrification  dependent  on  financial  rather 
than  engineering  factors. 

GsAT,  J.  H.   The  pubUo  m'^o  of  the  railroade'  need  for  an  inereaee  of  ratee, 
Journ.  PoL  Econ.,  Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  99. 
A  critical  survey  of  the  railway  attitude  and  claims. 
Ham,  W.  W.  Bivere  and  railroade  in  the  United  Statee.   Ry.  Agt  Gas., 
Feb.  5,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Brief  historical  review  of  American  waterway  development 
Hatch,  M.  C.  M.    Factore  in/Utenoing  fuel  economy  in  looomotivee.  Ry. 
Age  Gac,  Mar.  19,  1915.   Pp.  S. 

Hubs,  A.  E.   Whi/e  who  in  traffic.  Traffic  Wld.,  Feb.  6,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Biographical  sketch  of  Henry  C.  Hall,  appointee  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission. 

HuMPHun,  A.  C.  The  unsound  tendencies  of  governmental  regulation  in  the 
United  States.  Market  Wld.  &  Chron.,  Mar.  97,  1915.   Pp.  S. 
A  plea  against  over^legislation  and  over-regulation. 

HuTCHnrs,  F.  L.   True  theory  of  railroad  operating  records.   Ry.  Age  Gas., 

Jan.  99,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Importance  of  statistical  methods  in  railway  management. 
JoHXfloir,  L.  £.   The  passenger  fare  question  in  Ohio.  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Apr.  9, 

1915. 

Request  for  the  repeal  of  the  two-cent  passenger  fare  law  in  Ohio. 
McMakaict,  F.   BesulU  of  the  locomotive  boiler  inspection  law.    Ry.  Age 
Gas.,  Mar.  19,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Steady  decrease  in  percentage  of  locomotives  found  defective^-  and 
in  number  of  casualties. 

MoBBifl,  R.  The  railroad  crisis:  a  way  out.  Yale  Rev.,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  19. 

Proposes  a  railway  department  at  Washington^  with  a  cabinet  offi- 
cer at  the  head. 

Mtsu,  E.  D.   The  system  of  accounts  for  express  companies.   Express  Gas., 
Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  6. 

Description  of  accounting  system  prescribed  by  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission^  July  1^  1914. 

Di  NouvioK,  G.   Les  institutions  patronales  des  compagnies  de  chemins  de 
fer,  Joum.  des  Econ.,  Sept,  1914.   Pp.  5. 
Comparison^  for  the  years  1898  and  1912,  of  expenditures  of  the  five 
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principal  French  railways  for  sick  benefitv^  pensions^  «nd  various  forms 
of  welfare  woriL 

Patik»  E.  L0  ea$Ml  ds  Panama.  Bon  pa$$6.   Son  a««mr.   I.  Econ.  FraD9^ 
Jan.  9,  1915.  Pp.  9, 
Historical  sketch  of  the  canal  since  1879. 
Patvb,  J.  L.  Op^raUng  rMuUi  of  Oamadiam  raihoayi  in  1914.  Ry*  Age  Uas.* 
Mar.  96,  1915.  Pp.  3. 
Earnings  and  traffic  show  decreases  as  compared  with  1918. 
Pmrciy  T.  Tho  Book  liland  HtMotion.  Moody's  Mag^  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  8. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Chicago^  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  and  of  reorganisation  plans. 
Sakglbxj,  a.  M.  Some'  $conomio  prohlwu  of  railroad  v<Uuation.  Am.  ficon. 
Key.,  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  15. 
The  principal  problems:  basis  of  production  cost^  non-physical  costs^ 
basis  of  determining  depreciation  and  appreciation ;  valuation  of  right 
of  way  and  other  real  estate. 

SoMKiBFBLO^  V.   Bail-^ow0r  and  iearpow^r.   A  $Utdy  in  9traUgy.  British 
Rev.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  IS. 
Interdependence  of  water  and  rail  transportation  agencies  in  time 


Thompsov,  S.   The  n^ce^Hty  for  a  defmU  9yH&m  of  eompiling  railway  ita- 
tUHci.   Ry.  Wld.,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp,  4. 

TucKSB,  R.  H.    Tho  Minn0»ota  oovpr€$$  rate  ea$0.    Journ.  Account,  Feb., 
1915.   Pp.  11. 
Case  decided  on  cost-accounting  principles. 
Waucki,  R.    T§nd0nei€9  toward  $fioUney  in  Ugiilation.    Ry.  Age  Gai^ 
Feb.  5,  1915.   Pp.  3. 
A  plea  for  greater  care  in  business  and  commercial  legislation. 
Wamxh,  F.  J.   Th0  eeonomioM  of  eoneerted  wage  movmnent*  of  railway  #m- 
ploysi.   Railroad  Trainman,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

WiLLABD,  D.    Tho  railroads  and  the  public — a  national  problem.    Ry.  Age 
Gac,  Mar.  96,  1915.    Pp.  4. 
Various  factors  in  the  railway  problem;  the  possibility  of  govern- 
ment ownership;  recommends  reorganisation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission  and  broadening  of  its  powers. 

WoLLKEB,  W.  S.    Tramportation  exhibite  at  the  Panama  eospoeition.  Ry. 
Age  Gas.,  Feb.  96,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  traii^^ow  legislaUon.    Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  BulL  Consec  No.  73;  MisceL  Series  No.  18,  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  44. 
An  earlier  bulletin  brought  down  to  date. 

Arguments  presented  in  engineers'  wage  arbitration.   Ry.  Age  Gac.,  Apr.  9, 
1915.   Pp.  9, 

Abstract  of  oral  arguments  and  briefs  closing  the  arbitration  of  en- 
gineers' and  firemen's  wage  demands  on  the  western  railways. 
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BritM  railway  eompani0$  and  the  war.   Rj.  News  (London),  Feb.  13,  1915. 
Extracts  from  annual  reports  of  British  railway  companies. 

The  "campaign  of  candor**  for  higher  paseenger  faree,    Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Feb. 
13,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Description  of  campaign  undertaken  by  the  railway  for  higher  pas- 
senger rates  in  Illinois^  Indiana^  lowa^  Michigan^  Missouri^  Nebraska, 
and  Ohio. 

Decieion  in  the  matter  of  commodity  ratee  to  Pacific  coast  termhuiU  and 
intermediate  points.    Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  various  dockets, 
Jan.  99,  1915.  Pp.  49. 
Permbsion  granted  the  railways  to  decrease  rates  on  certain  com- 
modities^ traffic  in  which  competes  with  traffic  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

An  experiment  in  railroading.   Annalist,  Feb.  15,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

The  virtual  nationalization  of  the  British  railways  in  war  time. 
Germany**  strategic  railways,    Engg.  Mag.,  Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  3. 

Digest  of  article  by  Victor  Cambon  in  La  Nature.  By  means  of 
maps^  efficiency  of  German  mobilization  and  troop  transportation  is 
explained. 

Hearings  on  western  freight  rate  advances.    Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Mar.  19,  1915. 
Pp.  9. 

First  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
Western  Advance  Freight  Rate  case  described.  Case  involves  roads 
operating  100^000  miles  of  line^  and  applies  to  advances  on  grain  and 
grain  products^  live-stocky  fresh  meats  and  packing-house  products, 
coaly  hay^  fruits^  and  vegetables,  and  cotton  piece  goods. 
Is  the  railroad  Y.  M.  0.  A.  really  worth  whilet  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Feb.  19,  96, 
1915.   Pp.  9. 

Concludes  in  the  affirmative,  provided  proper  type  of  secretary  is 
available,  and  work  receives  support  and  cooperation  of  railway  officers. 
Charles  0.  McChord.   Ry.  Age  Gat,  Mar.,  1915.   P.  I. 

Biographical  sketch  of  the  new  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission, 

Minimum  train  crews  and  maximum  length  of  trains.    Legislation  in  the 
United  States.   Special  Libraries,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  15. 
A  bibliography  of  references. 
The  New  England  railroad  stiuation.    Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Apr.  9,  1915.    Pp.  3. 

New  York  Central  awarded  Harriman  safety  medal   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Feb.  19, 
1915.   Pp.  9. 

Annual  award  made  to  New  York  Central  Railroad,  as  the  most 
successful  during  1914  in  protecting  the  lives  and  health  of  its  em- 
ployees and  of  the  public. 

Passenger  fares  and  travel  on  the  Continent.   VIII.   Norway.   Ry.  Gas. 
(London),  Mar.  96,  1915.    Pp.  3. 
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Th0  prio0  of  rails.   Ry.  Age  Gac.,  Feb.  19,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Steel  rails  quoted  openly  at  less  than  $28  per  ton;  first  time  since 
1901. 

Railtoaymen'a  wages.   Ry.  News  (London),  Feb.  20,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

A  large  proportion  of  British  railway  employees  have  been  granted 
special  weekly  bonuses^  to  terminate  when  the  government  railway 
control  necessitated  by  the  war  is  terminated.  The  aggregate  bonus 
is  estimated  at  $18^000^000  a  year^  and  "will  be  borne  in  part  by  the 
Exchequer." 

Railway  servants'  earnings.    Ry.  News  (London),  Feb.  90,  1915.    P.  1. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  British  railway  employees,  1899  to 
1918;  rose  from  $6.66  in  1912  to  nearly  $6.80  in  1918,  or  something 
over  2  per  cent. 

Railway  statistics.    Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1915. 

Saxony,  1912  and  1918;  Baden,  1912  and  1918;  Hungary,  1912; 
Austria,  1912. 

Report  of  the  Louisville  i  Nashville  investigation.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Feb.  16,  1915.    Pp.  99. 

Prepared  in  response  to  Senate  resolution,  it  covers  the  practices  of 
the  L.  &  N.  and  subsidiary  roads.    Criticism  is  made  of  certain  ac- 
counting methods  of  the  road,  and  of  its  refusal  to  open  all  corre- 
spondence files  to  the  commission. 
Statistics  of  electric  railways.    Aera,  Jan.,  1915.    Pp.  5. 

The  first  summary  of  electric  railway  earnings,  prepared  by  a 
newly  organized  Bureau  of  Fare  Research  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association. 

Statistics  of  railways,  1903-1913,  United  States.    Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics, Bull.  Consec,  No.  75;  Miscel.  Series  No.  19.  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  81. 
Summary  of  statistics  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
years  indicated. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  in  two  state  rate  cases.  Ry.  Ag^  Gaz.,  Mar.  19,  1915. 


Abstracts  of  decisions  in  the  so-called  North  Dakota  coal  case  and 
the  West  Virginia  two-cent  passenger  fare  case.    The  underlying 
principle  laid  down  in  both  cases  was  tliat  intrastate  business  muse 
bear  its  share  of  overhead  expenses  and  yield  a  return. 
State  commissioners  and  rate  advances.   Traffic  Wld.,  Feb.  6,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

Questions  the  propriety  of  state  railroad  commissions  appearing  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fight  advances  in  rates. 
Swiss  federal  railway  finance.   Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Dec.  4,  1914.   P.  1. 

Swiss  railways  hard  hit  by  war;  discussion  of  proposed  economies. 
Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation.    H.  Doc. 
14S3,  63  Cong.,  3  Sess.,  1914.  Pp.  93. 

First  report;  covers  28  cases  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  involv- 
ing 125,000  employees. 
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Wag§$  and  hour*  of  labor  in  ths  building  and  repairing  of  Hearn  railroad 
can,  1907  to  191S.    Oct.  98»  1914.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Bull.  No.  163;  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  Series,  No.  15. 
Fnll-time  weekly  earnings  in  the  industry  were  5.5  per  cent  higher 

in  1915  than  in  1912^  and  8.9  per  cent  higher  than  in  1910. 

Accounting 
(Abstracts  by  Martin  J.  Shugrue) 

AoAXs,  T.  S.   VcUuation  of  railway  property  for  purpoeei  of  tarnation,  Joum. 
PoL  Econ.»  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  16. 
Some  of  the  larger  aspects  of  this  subject  with  regard  to  local, 
state,  and  federal  valuations,  from  the  standpoint  of  Wisconsin  prac- 
tice and  experience. 

BAiBirr,  D.  O.  A  one-man  cost  department.  Factory,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Describes  system  operated  by  one  man  in  a  plant  employing  150 
men  and  manufacturing  gasoline  engines. 

Bavii,  J.  Returns  on  public  service  properties,  PoL  ScL  Quart.,  Mar.,  1915. 
Pp.  98. 

Problem  of  method,  how  best  to  permit  reasonable  and  only  rea- 
sonable returns  upon  public  service  properties.  Advocates  regulation 
of  earnings  by  appropriation  of  surplus  profits. 

Bblser,  F.  C.  Coat  accounting  for  fertilizer  'manufacturers,  Journ.  Account., 
Mar.,  1915.    Pp.  17. 

Description  of  system  with  exhibit  of  forms  and  classification  of 
accounts. 

BuTLim,  P.   "Valuation  of  railway  property  for  purposes  of  rate  regulation,** 
Joum.  PoL  Econ.,  Jan.,  1915.    Pp.  17. 

Contends  that  the  same  principles  govern  valuation  of  railroad  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  rate  regulation  as  apply  in  case  of  condemnation 
of  private  property  for  public  use;  denies  the  relation  of  principal  and 
agent  between  the  public  and  railroads;  thinks  that  federal  valuation 
will  furnish  a  guide  to  reasonableness  in  general  level  of  rates. 
Cbavath,  J.  R.   Accounting  for  depreciation,   Elec  Wld.,  Jan.  93,  1915. 

Suggests  methods  that  would  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  on 
the  part  of  examiners  than  is  possible  at  present. 

Cross,  C.  R.   Legal  principles  governing  determination  of  partnership  assets, 

Journ.  Account,  Feb.,  1915,   Pp.  9. 
Considers  briefly  the  real  nature  of  a  partnership,  the  true  test  in 
determining  its  existence;  and  suggests  fundamental  rules  of  distinc- 
tion between  individual  and  partnership  property. 
Davis,  J.  S.  and  Youxo,  A.  A.   Depreciation  and  rate  control,   A  criticism. 

A  reply,    A  rejoinder.    Concluding  comments.    Quart  Joum.  Econ., 

Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  39. 
Concerning  "Depreciation  and  rate  control,"  by  A.  A.  Young  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  August,  1914,  in  which  the  author 
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contends  that  in  the  valuation  of  the  physical  property  of  a  public 
utility^  the  property  taken  as  evidence  of  the  investment  can  and 
should  be  valued  for  that  purpose  as  though  it  were  new  without  al- 
lowing for  age>  wear  and  tear^  and  obsolescence. 

BooEBXoir,  H.  H.  The  valuation  of  the  railwaye.  Ry.  Engg.,  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  8. 

The  fourth  paper  of  a  series  describing  the  work  of  taking  the 
physical  valuation  of  the  railroads. 

Elboueke,  £.  T.    Approximation  in  factory  accounting,    Accountant»  Mar. 
91,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

Points  out  how  the  accuracy  of  the  balance  sheet  depends  on  an 
efficient  system  of  factory  accounts;  discusses  system  for  a  metal 
manufacturing  concern. 

FsBBiir,  A.  W.   The  principles  of  bond  inveetment.  Moody's  Mag.,  Feb.,  1915. 

Continuation  of  a  series  of  articles  on  equipment  trusts.  Diagram 
and  explanation  showing  the  growth  of  equity  in  a  ten-year  serial 
equipment  bond  issue. 

GiBfTXEB,  P.  Buehhaltung  und  Bilans^eeen  der  Feuerversicherungeamtalten, 
Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versichenmgs-Wis.,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  17. 
The  importance  of  an  adequate  system  of  accounts  for  fire  insuranoa 
companies  and  an  analysis  of  the  balance  sheet  and  income  sheet. 

Gbbbk,  J.  B.   The  perpetual  inventory  in  practical  etoree  operation,  Engg. 
Mag.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
Deals  with  the  practical  details  of  operating  a  "Balance-of-Stores 
Record." 

Jamss,  E.  W.    The  ethical  principle  in  physical  valuation  for  rate  making. 
Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  Feb.,  1915.    Pp.  11. 
A  study  of  the  economic  and  social  phases  of  the  subject;  the  basic 
principles  and  some  of  the  large  details. 

Ives,  A.  S.  Factors  in  rate-making,  II.  Elec  Wld.,  Mar.  97,  1915.   Pp.  S. 

Considerations  that  govern  rates  and  some  new  forms  of  utility 
schedules.    (To  be  continued.) 

Lawtok,  W.  H.    Sinking  funds  in  rate  valuations.    Journ.  Account.,  Mar., 
1915.   Pp.  T. 

The  practice  of  commissions  with  regard  to  the  sinking  fund  plan 
and  other  methods  of  providing  for  depreciation. 

MikAiB,  H.  C.  Department  store  accounts,  Joum.  Account.,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp. 
94. 

Financing  and  controlling  a  division  or  department. 
Mahut,  O.  R.  Cost  of  producing  farm  crops,  Journ.  Account,  Apr.,  1915. 

Description  and  classification  of  cost  accounts  for  a  farm. 
RiPUCT,  W.  Z.    The  investor's  interest  in  railroad  valuation,    Journ.  Pol. 
Econ.,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  15. 

Explains  the  intimate  relationship  of  physical  valuation  of  railroad 
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assets  with  the  welfare  of  investors.  Illustrates  by  means  of  con- 
crete examples  chosen  from  certain  of  the  most  difficult  and  least  un- 
derstood phases  of  bookkeeping. 

Sbalt,  R.  AecowUing  for  depreciation.   Elec  Wld.,  Feb.,  20,  1915.   P.  1. 

Criticbm  of  article  by  J.  R.  Cravath  in  the  Electrical  World  for 
January  2S,  1915. 

SoiCMA&iK,  £.   Bokfdringen,  hokfdringsreeultaten  och  jordbruketi  r&ntabUitet 
%  Makndhui  Idn.    Ek.  Tids.,  No.  1,  1915.    Pp.  2S. 
Agricultural  accounting  and  its  practical  results  in  Malmohus 
(Sweden). 

Tubus,  L.  L.    ^  unique  problem  in  valuation;  inheritance  tax  appraisal  of 
the  Hales  Bar  Hydro-Electric  Plant.   Engg.  News,  Feb.  35,  1915.   Fp.  9. 
Valuation  of  a  plant  lacking  nearly  every  usual  element  required 
for  an  appraisal. 

WiLBOK,  G.   Accounting  for  cement  packages.   Joum.  Account,  Mar.,  1915. 
Accounting  for  returnable  packages  in  the  cement  industry. 

Appraisal  report  of  P4re  Marquette  Railroad  fills  ten  large  boxes.  Engg. 
Rec,  Feb.  13,  1915.    Pp.  2. 
Abstract  of  letter  of  transmittal  by  Prof.  M.  E.  Cooley  in  which  he 
summarizes  his  findings. 

Contractors*  cost-keeping  system.    Elec.  Wld.,  Mar.  27,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

Outlines  system  adopted  by  electrical  contractors  for  checking  esti- 
mates against  material  and  labor. 

Depreciation  as  an  element  for  consideration  in  the  appraisal  of  public  ser- 
vice properties.    Pro.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs.,  Jan.,  1915. 
Discussion  of  paper  by  C.  E.  Grunsky  in  issue  of  November^  1914. 

Fundamental  principles  of  public  utility  valuation.     Pro.  Am.  Soc.  Civ. 
Engrs.,  Jan.,  1915. 

Continued  discussion  of  paper  by  J.  W.  Alvord  in  issue  of  October, 
1914. 

Methods  of  bookkeeping  and  auditing  in  Baltimore.   Baltimore  Munic.  Journ., 
Feb.  5,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
Shows  why  the  boc^eeping  and  auditing  systems  of  Baltimore  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  municipality  in  America. 

N&m  York  Public  Service  Commission — First  District.   Mar.  9,  1915.   Pp.  96. 

Opinions  in  cases  of  George  Stadtlander  and  others  and  Julius 
Ewoldt  and  others  against  the  New  York  Edison  Company.  Also 
pertinent  facts  relative  to  the  corporate  history  of  the  New  York 
Edison  Company. 

The  valuation  of  public  utility  property.  Pro.  Am.  Soc  Civ.  Engrs.,  Jan.,  1915. 

Continued  discussion  of  paper  by  J.  H.  Gandolfo  in  issue  of  Oc- 
tober, 1914. 
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Public  Utilities 
(Abstracts'  by  Ralph  E.  Heihnan) 
Baueb,  J.  Returm  on  public  iervice  properties,   Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  Mar.,  1915. 

Rates  on  a  cost  basis  adapted  to  some  utilities  but  not  to  others. 
Bauk,  F.  G.    The  beet  control  of  public  utUitiee.    Stone  &  Webster  Pub. 
Serv.  Journ.,  Feb.,  1916. 
The  best  control  is  that  which  develops  eagerness  and  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  company  to  furnish  the  service  and  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  to  purchase  the  service. 

Brown,  C.  C.   A  modern  franchise  for  a  public  service  corporation.  Munic. 
Eng.,  Feb.,  1916. 

Describes  what  may  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  a  proper  franchise 
in  states  having  no  public  service  commissions. 

Carlisle,  J.  N.   Public  sennce  commissions  and  the  state  constitution.  Pro. 
Acad.  PoL  Sci.,  Jan.^  1916. 
Protection  of  constitutional  powers  should  be  given  to  public  ser- 
vice commissions  that  their  powers  and  duties  be  not  meddled  with  by 
the  legislatures. 

Cariick,  K.  K.   Motor  bus  operation.   Stone  k  Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Journ., 
Mar.,  1916. 

Discusses  the  development  and  success  of  motor  bus  operation,  par- 
ticularly in  European  cities! 

Davies,  H.  J.    Pair  interest  on  investment  in  public  utilities.    Elec  Ry. 
Journ.,  Dec.  19,  1914. 
Maintains  that  the  proper  valuation  for  rate-making  purposes  is  the 
actual  investment  in  the  property,  and  not  its  depreciated  value. 
DL41CAKT,  R.    Why  investors  should  favor  utility  commissions.    Pnb.  Serv. 
Mag.,  Mar.,  1916. 

Utility  commissions  a  proper  protection  to  bona  fide  investments. 
Gruhl,  E.   Taxing  the  utilities.   Pub.  Serv.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1916. 

Special  taxes  on  utilities  are  rapidly  increasing.  These  must  event- 
ually fall  on  consumers  in  higher  rates.  No  good  reason  for  classify- 
ing utilities  separately  for  taxing  purposes. 

Hbilmak,  R.  E.    The  business  man  and  the  local  utilities.    Bonds  &  Mort- 
gages, Mar.,  1916. 

The  personal  and  financial  interest  of  business  men  in  the  service 
and  rates  of  the  local  utilities. 

Heilmait,  R.  E.    Chicago  and  its  street  railways.    Nat.  Munic.  Rev.,  Jan., 
1916, 

Describes  the  partnership  arrangement  existing  between  Chicago 
and  its  traction  companies. 

Ives,  A.  S.  Factors  in  rate-making.  I.  Elec  Wld.,  Mar.  13,  1916. 

Neither  flat  nor  metered  rates  for  electricity  satisfy  the  demands  of 
justice.    Load  factor  rates  most  satisfactory  and  just. 
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jACKSOir,  H.  D.  El0etrie-eurr0nt  raU  9ch€dvU$.   Engg.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1015. 

Discusses  justification  for  giving  low  rates  to  large  consumers^  and 
of  basing  rates  upon  the  connected  load  rather  than  the  actual  con- 
sumption. 

JoHirsoir,  E.  S.   Th€  pubUif*  du§.   Pub.  Scrv.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1915. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  expect  from  the  modem  utility  company 
good  service^  information  as  to  the  service  offered^  and  as  to  the 
financial  and  service  problems  of  the  company. 

KxrowLEB,  M.   8tat0  versus  local  pubUe  utiHty  regulatUm,   Pub.  Serv.  Mag., 
Jan.,  1915. 

Discusses  arguments  for  both;  concludes  that  state  regulation  is 
more  efficient  and  desirable. 

Malikb,  M.  R.   The  dUtribution  of  funcHom  between  loed  and  etate  regu- 
lation.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Jan.,  1915. 
Certain  functions  of  regulating  municipal  utilities  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  state,  and  others  by  the  municipality. 
Nash,  L.  R.    Commiieeion  regulation  of  buaineee.    Stone  h  Webster  Pub. 
Serv.  Joum.,  Jan.,  1915. 
Wide  range  in  the  practice  of  commissions  is  unfortunate  for  both 
investors  and  patrons,  and  may  mean  the  withdrawal  of  investments 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  commissions. 

Shsldok,  p.  H.  Neu)  electric  light  and  power  ratee  in  Houston,  Texas,  Am. 
City,  Jan.,  1915. 

Describes  method  by  which  new  rates  were  determined.  The  valua- 
tion of  the  property  being  a  compromise  between  the  values,  as  claimed 
by  the  city  and  the  company. 

WzLoox,  D.  F.    The  constitution  and  public  franchises.    Pro.  Acad.  PoL 
ScL,  Jan.,  1915. 

Municipalities  should  be  corporations  with  general  rather  than 
enumerated  powers.  But  the  present  rule  can  not  effectively  be  re- 
versed except  by  constitutional  guaranties. 

WnjOK,  T.   Detroit's  municipal  Ughting  plant.   Power,  Dec  15,  1914. 

Describes  growth  and  development  of  this  plant  established  in  a 
small  way  in  1895,  and  which  now  has  a  capacity  to  supply  light  to 
all  streets,  parks,  and  public  buildings. 
The  cost  of  bus  operation,   Elec.  Ry.  Joum.,  Feb.  97,  1915. 

Receipts  from  motor  bus  and  jitney  bus  operation  generally  over- 
estimate^^ while  actual  costs  of  operation  are  frequently  under- 
estimated. 

Has  state  regulation  of  public  utilities  been  killed  in  New  Jersey?  Engg. 
News,  Jan.  21,  1915. 

A  severe  condemnation  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  New  Jersey 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  holding  that  franchises  must  be  in- 
cluded in  valuations  for  rate-making  purposes. 
Highor  fares  ordered  in  Milwaukee,   Elec  Ry.  Joum.,  Feb.  13,  1915. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin  advances  street  car  fares  in  Mil- 
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waukee,  upon  the  grounds  that  the  advance  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
costs  of  reasonably  adequate  service. 

lA$t  of  r0f0r0ne$$  on  r0gulatUm  of  the  U9u<me0  of  raUroad  itoeU  and  bond$. 
Special  Libraries,  Jan^  1915. 
List  of  aitides  dealing  with  this  subject  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

London  eUetricity  iupply.   Pacts  Against  Socialism,  Jan.,  1915. 

Describes  report  of  committee  of  London  County  Council,  recom- 
mending the  supplying  of  electricity  by  a  new  private  company,  to 
be  given  a  fifty-year  right,  subject  to  public  control. 
NeeBiiUy-^hat  eontUtute$  it.    Stone  &  Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Jonm.,  Mar., 
1915. 

Discusses  recent  decision  of  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, holding  that  the  right  of  a  utility  to  earn  a  fair  return  is  quali- 
fied by  the  proviso  that  it  can  not  charge  consumers  more  than  the 
service  "is  reasonably  worth"  to  them. 
New  Jefiey  eommiUeion  overrnUd.   Pub.  Serv.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1915. 

New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  holds  that  the  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission should  have  allowed  frandiise  value  for  rate-making  pur- 
poses, in  the  Public  Service  Gas  case. 

Progresiioe  pubUe  poUey  and  it$  reeulte,   Elec  Wld.,  Feb.,  90,  1915. 

Methods  by  which  the  Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
of  St  Louis  has  increased  its  number  of  customers  75  per  cent  in  two 
years. 

Begnlaiion  for  the  jitney  bn$.   Elec  Ry.  Joum.,  Feb.  90,  1915. 

Necessity  of  regulation  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  drivers, 
routes  to  be  followed,  fares,  stopping  points,  traffic  regulations,  etc. 
Btate-wide  telephone  appraieal  i$  neeeeeary.  Greater  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1915. 

The  Merchants  Association  of  New  York  asks  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  make  a  state-wide  telephone  appraisal,  which  will 
provide  a  basis  for  permanent  rate  revision. 

Investments 

(Abstracts  by  Arthur  S.  Dewing) 

Akkdt,  p.    Neue  Beitrdge  zur  Frage  der  Kapitalanlage  im  Auelande.  I. 
Zeitschr.  f.  Socialwis.,  Mar.,  1915. 

A  critical  review  from  continental  point  of  view  of  Hobson's  book. 
The  Export  of  Capital, 

Bon,  H.  P.   Mnnieipal  bonds  ae  popular  inieeetmente,   Nat  Munic  Rev., 
Apr.,  1915. 

Superficial  account  of  municipal  bonds  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  bondhouse. 

Chapkak,  C.  C.    What  hat  developed  in  the  far  Northwest.    N.  Y.  Post, 
Pub.  Utility  No.,  Mar.  31,  1915. 
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Conditions  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  public  utilities  in  North- 
west very  discouraging. 

HoMOK,  J.  A.   IiwMlmsnU  under  war  eondUiant.   Finaa.  Rev.  Rev.,  Mar., 
1015. 

Shows,  with  carefully  prepared  statistical  tables^  the  advantage  of 
a  wide  geographical  distribution  of  investments. 

WuoHT,  A.   Th0  inveitorf9  position  after  the  war.   Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  liar., 
1015. 

Excellent  account  of  investment  conditions  succeeding  previous 
wars,  forecasting  that  investment  values  will  not  suffer  to  the  extent 
many  En^ish  writers  have  anticipated. 

Corporations  and  Trusts 
(Abstracts  by  Arthur  S.  Dewing) 
ConxB,  A.   The  history  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Moody's 
Mag.,  Mar.,  1915. 
Popular  account,  contains  nothing  new. 
Fatki,  J.  A.    The  federal  trade  commission:  the  development  of  the  law 
which  led  to  its  establishment.   Am.  PoL  Sd.  Rev.,  Feb.,  1915. 
Brief  account  of  the  court  decisions  establishing  die  policy  of  a 
trade  commission  to  administer  policies  determined  by  court  de- 
cisions and  statutory  law. 

voK  Kautzsch.    Z«r  QneUenkritik  der  Trustfrage  nach  ihrem  Stande  im 
Jahre  1914.   Natur  &  Gesellschaft,  Mar.,  1915. 
Attempt  to  summarise  results  of  "trust"  problem  in  America  during 
recent  months. 

LixncAKK,  R.  Monopoly  or  competition  as  the  basis  of  a  government  trust 
poUey.  Quart.  Joum.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1915. 
Competition  leads  directly  to  monopoly,  not  opposed  to  it.  Ameri- 
can program  leads  only  to  confusion  because  based  on  unsound  eco- 
nomic theory,  i.e,,  that  free  competition  can  be  maintained.  Article  is 
dogmatic  in  the  extreme. 

Peaileb,  a.  J.    The  effect  of  the  federal  anti-trust  law  on  patented  and 
copyrighted  articles.    Harvard  Law  Rev.,  Feb.,  1915. 

RsnroLos,  D.  A.   Use  and  improvement  of  telephone.  N.  Y.  Post,  Pub.  Util- 
ity No.,  Mar.  81,  1915. 
Interesting  account  of  recent  developments  with  chart  showing  ex- 
pansion of  Bell  system  since- 1 876. 

YouKo,  A.  A.    The  Sherman  act  and  the  new  anti-trust  legislation.  Joum. 
P<^  Econ.,  Mar.,  1915. 
Sherman  act  is  merely  a 'declaration  of  public  policy.   Decisions  un- 
der it  have  been  on  technical  grounds.    Act  needs  clarifying  amend- 
ments. 

MonopoUPanurgismus  der  Trusts  in  Vergangenheit  und  Oegenfwart  mit  BUck- 
sicht  auf  den  Krieg,   Natur  &  Gesellschaft,  Feb.,  1915. 
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Of  interest  to  American  students  is  presumption  that  tendency  of 
our  laws  and  legislation  regarding  large  business  units  is  in  direction 
already  adopted  in  Germany.  German  industrial  strength  a  fortunate 
result 

Valu4  of  holding  and  management  companiee.  Annalist,  Apr.  5»  1015.  Pp.  331. 

Advocates  holding  companies  of  public  utilities  because  of  greater 
efficiency  of  operation. 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 

(Abstracts  by  George  E.  Barnett) 
Abell,  O.  J.   The  making  of  men,  motor  cars,  and  pro/iti.    It.  Age,  Jan.  7, 
1915.   Pp.  15. 

What  a  year  of  profit  sharing  at  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
has  brought  out. 

Abbott,  £.   Progress  of  the  minimum  wage  in  England.   Journ.  PoL  Econ., 
Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Unopposed  extension  of  the  act  to  four  new  trades  is  evidence  that 
so  far  it  is  working  well. 

Alexastdex,  M.  W.   Cost  of  hiring  and  firing  men.   Engg.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1915. 

Estimates  the  cost  of  training  a  new  employee  at  $$5  and  deplores 
the  great  loss  in  unnecessary  changes. 

Akziloth,  E.   L'industria  dei  laterizi  suoi  caratteri  e  sue  eondizioni  attuali. 

Giom.  d.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  47. 
Bbaueb,  K.  Hausindustrie  und  Heimarheit.  Zeitschr.  f.  Socialwis.,  Jan.,  Feb., 

1915.   Pp.  15,  16. 

Offers  a  new  and  more  exact  classification  of  the  various  kinds  of 
home  work. 

CoBDBAL,  E.    Wage  systems  in  the  railway  shop.    Engg.  Mag.,  Apr.>  1915. 

Favors  some  form  of  piece  system. 
Elkvb,  a.  I.   Labor  legislation  and  the  Constitution.    (Discussion  by  Owen 

R.  LoTejoy  and  John  B.  Andrews.)    Pro.  Acad.  PoL  Sd.,  Jan.,  1915. 

Pp.  18. 

The  new  constitution  in  New  York  should  make  possible  the  regula- 
tion of  the  working  hours  of  men^  the  issuing  of  administrative  orders, 
the  regulation  of  home  work  and  the  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage  law. 
Fat,  a.  H.   MetaUmine  accidents  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 

year  191S.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Tech.  Paper  94.   Pp.  70. 
FrrcH,  J.  A.    Absentee  ownership  of  industry  on  the  stand  in  New  York. 

Survey,  Jan.  SO,  1915.   Pp.  7. 

Summary  of  the  hearings  of  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations. 

FoBD,  H.  Paying  fS  a  day,  a  yearns  experience.   Survey,  Mar.  90,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Mr.  Ford's  description  of  the  Ford  profit-sharing  plan. 
GoMPEBS,  S.    Australasian  labor  regulating  schemes.    Am.  Federationist, 
Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
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Criticisea  the  system  in  New  Sonth  Wales  as  not  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  or  genins  of  the  pe<^le  of  the  United  States. 

Haxmokd,  M.  B.  Wag€i  boatdi  in  AuitrdUa.  I.  Boardi  outiid^  Victoria. 
II.  Orsicmbation  and  proe0dur0.  Quart  Joum.  Boon.,  Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  85. 

H.,  H.  D.  Th0  influence  of  the  war  on  employment.  Ecoa.  Joam.,  Mar., 
1915.   Pp.  5. 

A  review  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  December. 
"Everywhere  the  tale  is  one  of  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  labor." 

Heikexakk,  W.  Neue  Anfgaben  und  Wege  fUr  den  kaufmdnmichen  Arbeite- 
nachweii.  Sos.  Praxis,  Feb.,  1915. 

Hkembibo,  p.  Die  intemationalen  Bexiehnngen  der  deuteohen  ArbeUgeber—, 
AngeeteUten-  wnd  ArbeiterverbOnde.  Wdtwirtsch.  Archiv,  Jan.,  1915. 
Pp.  18. 

Describes  the  various  international  affiliations  of  German  employers' 
associations  and  of  trade  unions.  Based  on  the  reports  of  the  imperial 
labor  office. 

HoBflOK,  J.  A.  The  war  in  ite  effect  on  work  and  wagee.  Portn.  Rev.,  Jan., 
1915.   Pp.  10. 

The  reduction  of  national  wealth  will  be  considerable  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  see  that  no  class  is  reduced  to  want. 

HuTCHiKsoir,  R.  H.   The  decline  of  indue  trial  arbitration  in  New  Zealand. 
New  Rev.,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  8. 
Industrial  arbitration  has  failed  because  it  can  do  no  more  for  the 
workers  under  a  capitalistic  system. 

jEKimros,  H.  J.   Unemployment  and  the  war.   Nineteenth  Cent.,  Jan.,  1915. 

Summarizes  the  official  statistics  of  unemployment. 
Kampffketei,  p.   Die  freien  Gewerkechaften  Deutechlande  und  der  Krieg. 
Ann.  f.  So«.  PoL  &  Gesets.,  IV,  1-9,  1915.  Pp.  98. 
The  unions  have  governed  their  course  during  the  war  solely  with 
the  idea  of  promoting  the  national  welfare  and  not  in  a  factional  spirit. 
Latolii,  H.  W.  The  Kaneae  labor  itatut$  eaee  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Am. 
Federationist,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
Criticises  adversely  the  decision. 

Leoixk,  C.  Die  Gewerkechaften  ale  Organe  dee  nationalen  Wirteohaftelebene. 
Sob.  Monatshf.,  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  trade  unions  as  a  part 
of  German  economic  organisation. 

NiLioir,  J.  A  bonue  eyetem  of  eompreheneive  eeope.   Ir.  Age,  Jan.  7,  1915. 

Plan  of  the  Reed-Prentice  Co.^  differentiating  workmen  and 
machines. 

PsBsosrs,  C.  B.  Women'e  work  and  wages  in  the  United  Btatee.  Quart  Joum. 
Econ.,  Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  34. 

The  causes  for  the  low  wages  of  women  workers  and  their  relation 
to  minimtun  wage  legislation. 
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ScHmnDiB,  G.    DU  ArbeitsvermiUlMng  fUr  KaufUuU.    So*.  Praxis,  Mar. 
11,  1915. 

SoHVLns,  P.  Di€  gwDwhHeU  Nachtarbeit  in  d^r  PramU.  SchmollcTB  Jabrb., 
38,  4^  1914.   Pp.  63. 
An  exhaustive  statistical  survey  of  the  extent  of  night  work  in 
Germany. 

SteoK,  H.    DU  B&rUMT  NoUt4Mnd$arbeit  «md  di$  He^resbehMdmng,  Sox. 
Praxis,  Jan.  98,  1915.   Pp.  7. 
The  charitable  work  shops  and  the  free  labor  of  patriotic  women 
have  injured  greatly  the  workers  in  the  needle  trades  of  Berlin. 

Waltih,  H.  a.   Die  kanadiiche  Arbeiterbewegung.    Arcbiv  f.  d.  Gescb.  d. 
Sob.  u.  d.  Arbcitcrbcwegung,  V,  3,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
Brief  historical  sketch. 

W.,  H.  Die  Arbeit*-  und  Lohnverfaaung  im  LederauirUftvngsgeverbe.  Soc. 
Praxis,  Jan.  91,  1915.  Pp.  7.' 
Argues  that  the  wages  set  by  the  employers  in  the  leather  trade^ 
supported  by  the  Ministry  of  War^  are  not  sufficiently  high. 

Wnnno,  A.   Die  deuUehe  Arbeiterbevegimg  und  der  Krieg,    Ann.  f.  soc. 
PoL  &  Gesetc,  IV,  1-9,  1915.   Pp.  17. 
The  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  Grerman  trade  unionists  in  the 
war  offers  an  opportunity  after  the  return  of  peace  for  closer  re- 
lations between  the  unions  and  the  government. 

WuoHT,  P.  G.  The  eonteei  in  Cangreei  between  organized  labor  and  organized 
bueineee.   Quart  Joum.  Econ^  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  97. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  since  1903. 
The  eaee  for  the  mMmwm  wage.   Survey,  Feb.  6,  1915.   Pp.  98. 
CfhOd  labor  in  agriculture.    New  Statesman,  Feb.  13,  1915.    Pp.  9. 

A  protest  against  the  relaxation  of  the  English  child  labor  law  in 
favor  of  the  farmers. 

The  eoSperative  labour  eocietiee  and  the  pubKe  eontraete  undertaken  bg  them. 
Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  IntelL,  Nov.,  1914.   Pp.  19. 

The  Italian  experience. 
Distribution  of  labour  m  Canada.   Labour  Ga*.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  19. 

Brief  description  of  the  existing  public  employment  bureaus. 
Bwiergeney  law*  in  Oermang  and  Austria.  World's  Labour  Laws,  Feb.,  1915. 

The  German  act  of  August  4,  1914,  gives  the  authorities  power  to 
grant  exemptions  from  the  laws  restricting  the  employment  of  women 
and  children* 

Emploguunt  of  Belgiam  refugees.   Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gaa.,  Jan.,  1915. 

A  summary  of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Miners'  minimum  wage  in  Torkshire.  Engr.  (London),  Jan.  15,  1915.  Pp.  7, 
Explains  the  cause  of  trouble  in  West  Yorkshire. 
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N$tD  Swiss  labour  law.   Board  of  Trade  Labour  Ga£.,  Mar.,  1915.   P.  1. 

Makes  important  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor, 
night  and  Sunday  work^  employment  of  women  end  children^  and 
conciliation  committees. 

Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 
BaAMBKAfl,  C.  V.  Brugsforeningeme  og  Handslistaimden.  Nat.  9k.  Tids., 
Jan.-Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  30. 
Consumers'  organizations  are  forcing  middlemen  to  adopt  new 
methods  of  business  and  organization  to  meet  their  competition^  thus 
reducing  prices.  These  organizations  will  tend  to  develop  the  pro- 
ductive side  of  their  activities  and  thus  continue  a  factor  in  price 
regulation. 

Cakkak,  E.    The  good  side  of  high  prices,   Contemp.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1915. 

EooEKSCHwn^  W.    Oeldmenge,  Wohlstand  und  Preise,    Beitrag  zu  einer 
Theorie  der  Teuemng.    SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  38,  4,  1914. 

EooBKBCHWTLEB,  W.   Krisg  mnd  Preisbewegung,   Die  Bank,  Jan.,  1915. 

Glieb,  L.  Die  Preiskurve  and  das  Teuerungsproblem,   Zeitschr.  f.  Sodalwis., 
Sept,  Oct,  1914. 

Mackepbako,  E.    Udlandets  Maksimalpriser  og  Prisreguldringsbestrdbelser. 
Nat  dk.  Tids.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  99. 

A  brief  account  of  the  recent  attempts  to  fix  minimum  prices  and 
to  regulate  prices  in  the  different  European  states. 
Food  prices  m  BerUn,  October,  1914,  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gas.,  Dec,  1914. 
The  high  food  cost  in  Argentina  and  the  work  of  the  co^erative  societies. 

Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc.  Intell.,  Aug.,  1914. 
SoTsiale  Zusstdnde,    Sos.  Praxis,  Dec  3,  1914.   Pp.  3. 

In  Germany  the  Bundesrat  has  fixed^  maximum  prices  for  potatoes 
and  potato  products.  In  Austria,  ministerial  decrees  have  established 
maximum  prices  for  grain  and  flour  and  similar  prices  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Hungary. 

Moneyi  Credit,  and  Banking 
(Abstracts  by  Don  C.  Barrett) 
Aenold,  J.  J.    Establishing  national  banking  and  credit  relations.  Trust 
Companies,  Mar.,  1^15.   Pp.  3. 
Adequate  banking  facilities  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  seek  South 
American  trade  now. 

CoiTAKT,  C.  A.   Can  a  monetary  standard  be  dispensed  witht   Econ.  Joum., 
Mar.,  1915.    Pp.  11. 
Statement  and  refutation  of  the  socialistic  arguments  of  Robert 
Owen,  Proudhon,  and  others. 

CoKAKT,  C.  A.   The  field  for  government  paper.   Bankers'  Mag.,  Jan.,  1915. 
Pp.  10. 
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A  survey  of  existing  paper  issues,  including  those  made  at  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war.  Essential  safeguards  are  limitaticm  of 
quantity  and  diffusion  of  small  notes  which  will  naturally  remain  in 
circulation. 

CoKAKT»  C.  A.   The  triumph  of  rediieaunHmg.   Trust  Companies,  Feb.,  1915. 

The  steps  by  which  the  governments  and  great  banks  of  England^ 
Germany,  and  France  met  the  unprecedented  credit  situation  caused 
by  the  war. 

Cooke,  T.    Depofit  guaranty  in  MUiiinppi,    Quart.  Journ.  Been.,  Feb., 
1915.   Pp.  7. 

Discusses  the  Mississippi  bank  act  of  1914  with  especial  reference 
to  provisions  for  bank  examiners  and  guaranty  of  deposits.  Compares 
the  Kansas  system. 

BcKHAROT,  H.  M.  P.    Canadian  banking  and  commerce— annual  review. 
Bankers  Mag.,  Mar.,  1915.    Pp.  6. 
Reports  show  decrease  in  loans,  abnormal  note  circulation,  and  re- 
markable change  in  composition  of  reserves. 

GiBsoK,  A.  H.  True  tee  eavinge  banke  and  the  crisis.  Bankers'  Mag.  (Lon- 
don), Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  15. 
Analysis  of  reports  of  15  principal  savings  banks  of  Great  Britain 
shows  very  little  effect  from  advent  of  war.  Deposits  generally  in- 
creased, with  slightly  abnormal  withdrawals  in  country  districts  be- 
cause of  enlistment. 

Heuoo,  J.  H.    Solution  of  uniform  check  collection  problem.    Trust  Com- 
panies, Mar.,  1915.    Pp.  3. 
Federal  reserve  banks  should  become  the  collecting  agency  of  the 
country,  and  help  to  make  the  business  man's  check  worth  par  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

HoPFMAK,  W.  Die  geschichtliche  Enttcicklung  des  Depositenktusenwesens  in 
Deutschland.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Ill,  48,  1914.  Pp.  7. 
Discusses  deposit-banking  by  developing  the  experience  and  growth 
of  various  individual  banks — principally  the  Deutsche  Bank.  Con- 
trasted are  those  banks  (e.g.,  the  Darmstadter  Bank)  which  hold  aloof 
from  deposit  banking.  The  present  war  places  the  deposit  system 
on  trial. 

JsxKnros,  H.  J.    The  banks  and  the  war  crisis.    Fortn.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1915. 

Kemmebeb,  B.  W.    Putting  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  into  operation.  Econ. 

Joum.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  8. 
An  excellent  statement  of  the  controverted  points  in  the  bill  before 
Congress  and  of  the  first  year's  administrative  work  under  the  act. 
Discusses  reserve  districts,  board  appointments,  selection  of  directors, 
stock  subscriptions,  and  transfers  of  reserve  money. 
Laksbuboh,  a.    Die  beiden  Qeldtheorien  und  der  Krieg.    Die  Bank,  Feb., 

1915.   Pp.  95. 

Argues  the  advantages  of  currency  of  standard  metal  or  one  based 
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upon  adequate  coin  reserve  as  against  one  of  fiat  moneys.  Develops 
intricate  effects  of  fiat  money  in  peace  and  in  war^  especially  in  pro- 
cess of  shifting  industry  to  a  war  basis.  Warning  against  slipping 
over  to  a  paper  basis  in  time  of  war. 

LAXtBuMBHf  A.   Dtff  PrioatbanhUr  mnd  dU  EwUtenzfrage,   Die  Bank,  Jan., 
1915.  Pp.  15. 

To  continue  to  exist,  private  bankers  must  unite  on  large  scale^  re- 
storing credit  with  customers  by  a  system  that  economises  capital 
through  mutual  guaranty  and  mutual  liability.  Their  special  inalien- 
able function  is  to  act  in  confidential  relationship  of  counsel  to 
customer. 

Maecomox,  I.  F.  New  finance  for  iieel  and  iron.  Jr.  Trd.  Rev.,  Jan.  7,  1015. 

Mabowits,  C    FUnfzig  Jahre  Oeiehichte  einer  WUner  Bank.    Zeitschr.  f. 
Volkswirts.,  XXIII,  5-6,  1914.    Pp.  13. 
Traces  the  history  of  this  bank  before  and  after  the  crisis  of  1878 
and  its  part  in  the  economic  development  of  Austria. 
MoBXHOun^  W.  R.  Banking  in  CqUfomiia,   Bankers  Mag.,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  10. 

An  account  of  the  advertising  campaign  for  deposits  carried  on  by 
California  banks^  with  brief  survey  of  the  California  bank  act. 
NiAL,  C  F.  S.  Rural  crediU  and  amortized  loans.   Am.  Bldg.  Assoc.  News, 
Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  6. 

Congress  should  act.  Building  associations  might  be  extended  so 
as  to  help  the  farmer. 

Nbvillb,  C    Verification  of  depoHtori'  acconnt$  in  banki.   Joum.  Account, 
Feb.,  1915.  Pi>.  9. 

Banks  fear  uneasiness  if  examiner  should  communicate  with  de- 
positors. 

NicoiBA,  G.  Le  ca$9e  di  risparmio  ordinarie  e  U  mercato  dei  vahri  mobiUari 

in  Italia.   Giorn.  d.  Econ.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  99. 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  savings  bank  investment. 
PATisisoy,  £.  M.   The  neio  EngKsh  currency  notee,  Joum.  PoL  Econ.,  Mar., 

1915,  Pp.  16. 

Audior's  analysis  convinces  him  that  the  new  notes  have  changed  in 
character  from  bank  notes  to  government  promises  to  pay^  with  at- 
tendant dangers  of  the  latter.  Way  is  open  to  paper  money  but  latest 
indications  show  tendency  away  from  such. 

ScHULTZE,  £.    Die  Verlegehheiten  dei  "Weltbankiere."    Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Staatswis.,  No.  4^  1914.   Pp.  11. 

Sneers  at  France  and  her  pretensions  of  playing  the  role  of  a  world 
banker.  Contrasts  her  modern  policy  of  investments  in  foreign  coun- 
tries with  that  of  Germany,  which  is  to  rely  on  domestic  investments 
and  support  of  home  industries. 

Spauono,  W.  H.    New  York  as  a  monetary  centre.    Bankers  Mag.,  Feb^ 
1915.  Pp.  7. 

Extension  of  foreign  banking  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
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Federal  Eeserre  Act  will  not  menace  London  as  world's  financial 
market. 

Supnro^  a   n  iaggio  d$Uo  teonto  0  il  saggio  dsUlMww  dopo  lo  teoppio 
deUa  gmsrra.   Rif.  Soc^  Fcb.-Mar^  1916.   Pp.  14. 
Low  discount  rates  and  rising  interest  rates  became  general  after 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Stkbs,  E.   Some  effeeU  of  the  war  on  the  London  money  market.  Joum. 
Inst  Bankers,  Feb.,  1915. 
An  optimistic  account  of  the  English  financial  situation  written  for 
the  layman. 

TBOMflov,  T.  FUedl  quettiom  and  the  money  market.  Joum.  Inst  Bankers, 
Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  15. 
Possible  effects  of  tariff  reform  on  London  money  market  What 
the  war  has  shown  of  the  magnitude  of  England's  foreign  exchanges^ 
and  the  importance  of  America's  attempt  to  supersede  England  as  a 
creditor  nation. 

WiCKSBix,  K.   Ekonomiika  gator.   Ek.  Tids.,  No.  1,  1915.   Pp.  8. 

Discusses  the  gold  reserve  in  die  national  bank  (Swedish).  BeUeves 
gold  should  be  used>  not  hoarded,  and  especially  so  during  trying  times. 
Wnxn,  H.  P.  American  finance  and  the  European  u>ar.  Joum.  PoL  Econ., 
Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  99, 

Clear  discussion  of  the  extraordinary  trade,  monetary,  and  banking 
situation  which  resulted  from  die  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
means,  temporary  and  permanent,  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  instrumental  in  creating  to  relieve  it 

Conference  on  noHonal  credit  and  eoeperaUce  enterprite.  SodoL  Rev.,  Jan., 
1915.   Pp.  98. 

A  symposium  on  English  conditions  based  upon  seven  papers.  Prin- 
cipal points  discussed:  employment  of  credit  for  social  ends;  why 
agricultural  cooperative  societies  in  England  and  Wales  are  unsuccess- 
ful— ^they  should  unite  and  cooperate  with  banks;  functions  of  central 
cooperative  societies  with  illustrations  from  Europe;  success  of  the 
cooperative  wholesale  society;  adverse  effect  on  rural  housing  from 
lack  of  credit;  loans  on  personal  security. 

The  "Credit  Fonder  de  France,"  organization  and  work.   Mo.  BulL  Been.  & 
See.  Intel].,  Nov.,  1914.  Pp.  11. 
Historical  and  statistical  account.   Deals  chiefly  with  mortgage  and 
communal  loans. 

Le  dernier  exercice  et  le  dernier  hUan  de  la  Banqne  de  France.  L'Econ. 
Pran^,  Feb.  6,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Reviews  report  of  last  January.   Finds  bank  in  excellent  condition, 
after  making  large  advances  to  the  state  and  to  private  industry. 
Financial  resources  of  France  give  encouragement. 
Z/4volntion  dee  ehangee  Hrangere.  L'Econ.  Pran^.,  Mar.  6,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

Movement  of  foreign  exchange  since  the  war  began.    Explains  rise 
in  exchange  in  New  York  and  London. 
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FecUratiom  of  eodperative  credit  eociette*  in  Rutfia  tf»  191S,  Mo.  BulL  Boon. 

&  Soc  IntcU.,  Nov.,  1W4.   Pp.  16. 
Federation  movement  has  been  hampered  by  legal  restrictions. 
Principal  work  has  been  in  agricultural  implements  and  produce. 
Foreign  exchangee  eince  the  outbreak  of  war,  Joum.  Royal  Stat  Soc,  Jan., 

1915.  Pp.  6. 

The  course  of  foreign  exchange  rates  among  various  countries  with- 
out attempt  at  explanation. 

Progreee  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1914.  Bankers 
Mag.,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  35. 
Interesting  statistical  presentation  continued  from  January  number. 
Rural  banke  and  loane  on  honour  in  Japan,   Mo.  Bull.  Econ.  &  Soc  IntelL, 
Nov.,  1914.  Pp.  16. 
Cooperative  loan  societies  have  been  a  great  success  in  small  dis- 
tricts.   Actual  instances  of  the  societies  in  operation. 

Public  Finance 
(Abstracts  by  Charles  P.  Huse) 
Adams,  T.  S.    Separation  of  etate  and  local  revenues,    Ann.  Am.  Acad., 
Mar.,  1915.    Pp.  8. 
Believes  in  a  very  limited  use  of  the  principle  of  separation. 
Anzilotti,  £.    I  titoU  del  debito  pubbUco  come  inveetimewto  di  rieparmio, 
Giom.  d.  Econ.,  Supplement,  Dec.  1914.    Pp.  68. 

Besant,  a.  D.  Canadian  mortgagee  regarded  a$  a  field  for  the  investment  of 
the  funds  of  British  life  assurance  companies,  vnth  some  general  notes 
on  Canadian  indebtedness,  Joum.  Inst.  Actuaries,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  36. 
A  valuable  survey  of  financial  and  economic  conditions  in  Canada. 
Though  the  cessation  of  the  large  British  loans  will  increase  the  ex- 
isting depression^  Canada's  future  is  assured. 

BiBOZELL,  L.  E.   The  work  of  the  North  Dakota  Tax  Commission.  Quart 

Journ.  Univ.  North  Dakota,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  8. 
A  description  of  the  organization^  powers^  and  activities  of  the 
North  Dakota  tax  commission  by  its  recent  chairman^  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  conditions  calling  the  commission  into  existence. 
Blakey,  R.  G.    Amending  the  federal  income  tax.    Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Mar., 

1915.   Pp.  11. 

Tax  is  sound  in  its  fundamental  principles.  Amendments^  such  as 
lower  exemption^  higher  rate  or  differentiation  between  funded  and 
unfunded  income,  though  eventually  desirable,  should  await  improve- 
ment in  administration. 

BoTLE,  J.  E.    The  relation  between  federal  and  state  taxation.    Ann.  Am. 
Acad.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  6. 

A  plea  for  cooperation  between  federal  and  state  governments,  to 
avoid  waste  in  duplication  of  administrative  machinery. 
Clevblaxd,  F.  a.   ''A  state  budget"— constructive  proposals  to  be  submitted 
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to  the  Hate  comtitutianal  e<mvention.   Munlc  Research,  F*^  1916.  Pp. 

Discusses  the  development  of  budget  procedure  in  England  and  the 
lack  of  such  development  in  American  states,  resulting  in  official  ir- 
responsibility, and  presents  a  plan  for  securing  the  benefits  of  effec- 
tive budget-making  by  the  state  executive. 
DnxoK,  E.  J.    War  finance.   Contemp.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1915. 
DuEAKD,  A.  Le  budget  ruese  de  1916,  L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Feb.  90,  1915.  Pp.  4. 

Discusses  the  estimates  of  revenue  in  the  Russian  budget  for  1915. 
d'Eichthal,  E.   Dm  ivahnatiane  du  coUt  de  la  guerre.   Rev.  Sci.  Pol.,  Feb., 
1915.   Pp.  9S. 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  war  to 
France. 

Falkner,  R.  p.  Income  tax  riddlee.   Annalist,  Apr.  19,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  incomes  in  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  first  year's  income  tax  returns. 
Geibser,  a.   Progreesivitd  di  aliquote  e  progrediente  evaeione  nelle  impoete, 
Rif.  Soc.,  Feb.-Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  34. 

A  critical  discussion  of  evasion  of  direct  taxes  in  Italy. 
George,  R.  £.  Aeeeeeed  ve.  real  valuee  of  real  estate  tn  Penneylvania,  Ann. 
Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Great  variations  not  only  between  counties  but  within  the  county, 
due  principally  to  popular  election  of  local  assessors  and  to  lack  of 
control  by  state  board  of  equalization. 

Gerlqff,  W.  Die  neuere  Finanzgeeetzgebung  dee  Deuteehen  Retches,  Zeitschr. 
f.  Volkswirts.,  XXIII,  5-6,  1914.   Pp.  5. 
Critical  survey  of  development  of  imperial  revenue  system. 
Hardacre,  H.  F.    The  Queensland  system  of  single  tax  municipal  rating. 
Land  Values,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
Author,  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  describes  origin  and 
results  of  the  Queensland  valuation  and  rating  act  of  1890.  Success- 
ful in  breaking  up  large  estates,  discouraging  land  speculation  and 
stimulating  improvements. 

Haristot,  J.   Les  operations  financiires  de  la  France  pendant  la  guerre  de 
1870-1871,   Rev.  Sci.  L^gis.  Finan.,  July-Dec,  1914.   Pp.  45. 

Harrikotok,  J.   The  inheritance  tax,   Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  8. 

Describes  operation  of  the  Wisconsin  inheritance  tax,  and  considers 
such  problems  as  the  exemption  of  the  value  of  the  dower. 
Harruok,  S.  M.    The  disproportion  of  taxation  in  Pittsburgh,    Ann.  Am. 
Acad.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  14. 

Description  of  the  great  inequalities  resulting  from  three-fold  classi- 
fication of  real  estate  prior  to  its  abolition  in  1912,  and  recommenda- 
tion that  reform  be  completed  by  local  taxation  of  real  estate  owned 
by  public  service  corporations. 
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Habtwio»  a.  Erbiehaft9-  mnd  8di0nhungM9tmm  i»  ChiU.  BU&tter  f.  rergldcli. 
Rechtswis.  und  Volkswirtsch^  Jan^  1915.  Pp.  4. 
Schedules  comparing  inheritance  taxes  of  Chile  with  those  of  France, 
Italy^  and  Argentina.    Absence  of  a  middle  class  in  Chile  prevents 
the  establishment  of  an  adequate  revenue  system. 

HouEB,  E.  JdmfdrsUe  m4Uan  b^rdkmuL^  oeh  MmfMma  statsimkinmtUr  ar^n 

1890-1913.   Ek.  Ti^  No.  19,  1914.   Pp.  90. 
Compares  the  estimated  and  actual  (Swedish)  state  revenues  for 
each  jear  during  the  period  1890-1913. 

HoPKiK8»  S.   New  opportuniHsi  for  trust  eompaniUi  as  fisetU  agents.  Trust 
Companies,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  4. 
Describes  the  successful  experiment  of  the  Prudential  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Topeka^  Kansas^  in  acting  gratuitously  as  fiscal  agent  of 
the  city. 

Hows,  S.  T.  Ths  central  control  of  the  valuation  of  taesable  subjects.  Ann. 
Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  19. 

Survey  of  the  progress  made  by  the  state  governments  in  central 
control  of  assessment. 

HoxiB,  G.  L.  City  tarnation  a/nd  skyscraper  control.  Joum.  PoL  Econ.,  Feb., 
1915.  Pp.  11. 

Jaicbs,  a.  E.   Taxation  of  intangible  property.  Ann.  Am.  AcacL,  Mar.,  1915. 

Critical  analysis  of  various  methods  by  which  states  have  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  intangible  property. 

Jezi,  G.  L'emprunt  frangais  de  900  nUlUons  de  francs.  Rev.  ScL  L^gis. 
Finan.,  July-Dec,  1914.   Pp.  93. 

Jm,  G.  Les  finances  de  guerre  de  fAngUterre,  Rev.  ScL  L^gis.  Finan., 
Jan.-Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  944. 

Valuable  study  in  great  detail  of  methods  followed  by  England  in 
financing  the  present  war. 

Jm,  G.  La  suppression  de  la  loi  rectiflcaHve  du  budget  en  Italie.  Rev. 
ScL  L6gis.  Finan.,  July-Dec,  1914.  Pp.  8. 

JtTDsoir,  F.  N.   The  extent  and  evils  of  double  taxation  in  the  United  States. 
Ann.  Am,  Acad.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  7. 
Double  taxation  prevails  to  greater  extent  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere^  due  to  the  complexity  of  our  government  and  the  general 
ignoring  of  interstate  comity  in  taxation. 

Kakbs,  M.  Hdhe  und  Verteilung  der  Steuem  Japans,  sovfie  VorsehUige  im 
ihren  Reformen.   Finans-Archiv,  XXXI,  9,  1915.   Pp.  7. 

Kexxak,  K.  K.  The  Wisconsin  income  tax.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1915. 
Pp.  19. 

Author^  as  "supervisor  of  the  income  tax/*  arranged  administrative 
details  of  system.  Describes  origin  and  operation  of  the  law  and 
finds  it  a  success. 

Lakduboh,  a.  Die  KriegskostennDeckung  und  ihre  Quellen.  II.  Die  Bank, 
Dec^  1914.   Pp.  19. 
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Lroir,  G.  N.  D#f  B0gHff  d0r  8t0U€r.  Finana-Archiv,  XXXI,  «,  1915.  Pp.  8. 
LT0jr8»  T.  B.    The  Wiiconsm  income  t€uo.    Ann.  Am.  Acad^  Mar.,  1916. 

Author^  a  member  of  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission,  reviews  the  oper- 
ation of  the  income  tax  and  concludes  that  it  is  much  superior  to  the 
personal  property  tax  both  in  jield  and  in  justice. 
Makcusb,  p.   Da$  neue  EmkonuMutteuergesetz  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten 
van  Amerika.   Finana-Arcbiy,  XXXI,  9,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

MxisBi,  F.    Wahrheii  und  PiekaUemue  bei  der  Veranlagung  der  modemen 
Emkommensteuer.    Finanz-Archiv,  XXXI,  9,  1915.    Pp.  25. 

NBABnro,  S.    The  recent  inereaee  m  land  valuee,    Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Mar., 
1915.  Pp.  9. 

Growth  of  population  is  causing  land  values  in  the  United  States  to 
rise  much  faster  than  general  prices. 

NoucAXD,  J.   Les  cantribnHone  directee  et  lee  taxee  aeeimiUee  d  Parie  et 
done  le  dSpartement  de  la  Seine.   L'Econ.  Franf.,  Jan.  93,  1914.  Pp.  ^ 

NoTCi,  F.   Land  revenue  adminieirati<m  and  ten^ee  in  Britieh  India.  Mo. 
BulL  Econ.  &  See  IntelL,  Nov.,  1914, 

Pasiobika,  J.  J.  The  Houiton  plan  of  taxation.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Mar.>  1915. 

Author  is  finance  and  tax  commissioner  of  Houston,  Texas.  Build- 
ing has  been  stimulated  enormously  by  the  exemption  of  75  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  improvements. 

Paybx,  £.   Le  nouvel  impdt  ttir  la  proprUt4  foncUre  non  bdtie.  1/Econ. 
Fran^.,  Mar.  13,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

Approves  of  the  recent  change  in  the  land  tax  from  apportionment^ 
based  on  ancient  surveys,  to  rating  upon  modern  valuations. 
PiTtcKiB,  J.    Die  neuere  Entvioklung  dee  dfentlichen  Schuldenwesene  in 
Deutechland.  Schmollers  Jahrb.,  38,  3,  1914.   Pp.  13. 
A  statistical  study  of  the  growth  of  public  debts  in  Germany — ^im- 
perial, state,  and  municipal---during  the  last  quarter  century. 
PoLAK,  E.   Reduction  of  tax  on  buildings  m  the  city  of  New  York.  Ann. 
Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1915,    Pp.  6. 

Lower  taxes  on  buildings  will  eventually  mean  lower  rents  in  the 
tenements. 

PowEis,  L.  G.   Claeeificatione  of  munidfal  expendituree  in  budgets  and  ae- 
counte.   Journ.  Account,  Feb.,  1915.    Pp.  19. 

Discusses  the  purposes  and  value  of  classifications  of  municipal  ex- 
penditures, especially  as  employed  in  budget  making  to  locate  re- 
sponsibility and  secure  executive  control  and  administrative  efficiency. 
Quail,  J.    War  taxation  and  the  investor.    Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1915. 

Holds  the  opinion  that  the  income  tax  not  only  during  the  war  but 
previous  to  it  placed  an  unjust  burden  upon  the  British  investor. 
R.,  A.   Finances  allemandee.    L'Econ.  Fran9.,  Jan.  16,  1915.    Pp.  3. 

Survey  of  German  finances  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public 
revenues  will  be  much  diminished  by  the  war. 
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Rapei,  C.  L.  North  CaroUma^i  taxation  problem  and  its  soluHon.  S.  AUanUc 
Quart,  JaiL,  1915.  Pp.  14. 
Critical  study  of  North  Carolina  tax  system^  with  soggestioiis  for 
remedying  its  defects  through  "new  machinery  of  assessment  work- 
ing under  the  old  constitution." 

BxED,  R.  R.  Handicaps  to  legal  bond  iesuee.  Am.  City.  Jan.,  1015.  Fp.  4. 

Considers  certain  unwise  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  municipal 
borrowing  which  insure  the  credit  of  a  city. 

RoBiKBOK,  A.   The  heavier  land  taw,  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  4. 

A  refutation  of  the  arguments  drawn  by  the  single  tax  advocates 
from  the  experience  of  Houston  and  the  Canadian  cities. 
ScHAxz,  G.  Zur  Frage  dee  Steuerprimipe  bei  den  Oemeindeeteuem,  Finatis- 

Archiv,  XXXII,  1,  1915.   Pp.  83. 
ScHiFF,  M.  L.  iSfoiit^  aspects  of  the  income  tax,  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1915. 

Law  breaks  Smith's  canons.  It  should  be  recast  in  clear  language, 
with  lower  exemption,  and,  in  place  of  collection  at  the  source,  col- 
lection from  the  recipient,  supplemented  by  information  at  the  source 
and  severe  penalties. 

ScHNEmii,  O.  Kriegssteuem,  Schmollers  Jahrb.,  39,  1,  1915.   Pp.  34. 

Discussion  of  the  methods  employed  by  various  countries  in  financing 
war. 

ScHWABz,  O.  Die  Finanzen  der  europdischen  und  der  wichtigeren  ausserenrop- 
dischen  Staaten,    Fhians-Archiv,  XXXI,  1,  1915.    Pp.  133. 

SioKEB,  F.  BibUographie  der  finamwissensehaftUchen  Literatur  fUr  das  Jahr 
191S,   Finans-Archiv,  XXXI,  9,  1915.   Pp.  92, 

Seuomak,  E.  R.  A.  Newer  tendencies  in  American  taxation,  Ann.  Am. 
Acad.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  11. 

Adapted  from  presidential  address  at  1914  conference  of  National 
Tax  Ajisociation.  Each  state  should  add  to  the  one  per  cent  of  the 
federal  income  tax  as  many  more  per  cent  as  It  needs  for  state 
purposes. 

Shobit,  a.   Municipal  taxation  in  relation  to  speculative  land  values,  Ann. 
Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  8. 
Recommends  taxing  heavily  the  increase  in  land  values  at  times  of 
transfer,  to  provide  capital  for  civic  improvements  and  to  check  ex- 
travagant speculation. 

Smith,  H.  E.   The  war  revenue  act  of  1914,   S.  Atlantic  Quart,  Jan.,  1915. 

A  brief  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the  war  revenue  act  of  1914  and 
a  summary  of  its  most  important  features. 

Steooall,  J.  £.  A.   Graduation  of  income  tax,   Econ.  Joum.,  Mar.,  1915. 
VooEL,  E.  Die  direkten  8teuem  Frankreichs  und  ihre  Reform,  Finans-Archiv, 

XXXI,  2,  1915.   Pp.  198. 
Wilcox,  D.  F.    Taxation  of  public  utilities,    Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1915. 

Eventually,  with  the  greater  control  of  rates  and  service,  the  public 
utility  taxes  will  be  abolished,  to  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public. 
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Williams,  W.  M.  J.  Britiih  finance  and  the  European  war,  Ann.  Am.  AcacL. 
Mar^  1915.   Pp.  15. 
Analyzes  the  financial  situation  in  1914  and  the  measures  taken  to 
provide  the  war  revenue.    Anticipates  an  early  peace. 

ClevelancP*  financial  eonditian.    Munic  BulL,  Cleveland,  Dec,  1914.    Pp.  16. 

Compares  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Cleveland  with  those  of 
other  cities  and  endeavors  to  determine  how  revenue  can  be  made  to 
meet  needs. 

Next  itepi  in  the  development  of  a  budget  procedure  for  the  city  of  Greater 
New  York.  Munic.  Research,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  136. 
A  report  made  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  I^ew 
York  City,  discussing  in  detail  seven  "constructive  proposals"  for  the 
preparation  of  the  1916  budget.  The  defects  of  the  present  budget 
procedure  are  pointed  out  and  remedies  proposed.  Suggested  forms 
for  documents  in  the  presentation  of  the  budget  are  given. 

Report  of  an  investigation  into  the  eyetems  used  in  purchasing  and  distribut- 
ing materials  and  supplies.   City  Record  (Boston),  Jan.  16,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Report  on  state  tax  department  by  committee  on  state  and  municipal  taxation. 
Mo.  BulL  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  5. 
A  favorable  discussion  of  the  reforms  embodied  in  Senate  Bill  No. 
136  to  amend  the  tax  law  of  New  York  state  by  creating  an  expert 
tax  commission,  increasing  control  over  local  tax  officials,  and  trans- 
ferring the  assessment  of  corporation  taxes  from  the  comptroller  to 
the  proposed  commission. 

Sir  Frederick  WUtiams-Taylor  and  municipal  securities.    Canadian  Munic. 
Joum.,  Mar.,  1915.   P.  1. 
Advocates  either  Dominion  or  provincial  government  supervision  of 
Canadian  municipal  borrowings. 

War  and  finance  in  Egypt.  Econ.  Journ.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  18. 

"An  Egyptian  correspondent"  describes  economic  and  financial  con- 
ditions in  Egypt  during  the  last  decade,  the  shock  of  the  war,  and 
how  it  was  met  by  such  measures  as  the  issue  of  inconvertible  bank 
notes  and  the  decree  of  a  moratorium. 

La  situation  financUre  de  la  France:  impdts  et  emprunts.    L'Bcon.  Pran^., 
Jan.  SO,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

An  analysis  of  French  revenues  in  1914. 


BsMOK,  M.   Le  probUme  de  Pimmigration  Hrangire  dans  les  colonies  fran- 
^ises.  Rev.  Sd.  Pol.,  July,  Aug.,  1914.   Pp.  18. 
A  proposal  to  increase  the  immigration  of  the  home  country  into 
the  French  provinces. 

Casiot,  p.   Lo  dSprSciation  de  la  terre  et  la  d4population.   L'Econ.  Fran^., 
Jan.  9,  1915.  Pp.  9. 
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The  depopulation  and  the  decrease  in  the  yalne  of  raral  property 
seems  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  France. 

Dmfuov,  J.  C    A  fwrih^r  noU  an  ik€  f0rtaUy  of  fnarriage  im  Scotkmd. 

BrroTi  of  itatomeiU  as  to  ths  duration  of  marriage,  Joitm.  Royal  Stat. 

Soc,  Jan^  1915.  Pp.  19. 
The  reported  duration  of  marriage  in  Scotland  is  apparently  quite 
inaccurate^  especially  during  the  first  year.    There  is  a  tendency  to 
overstate  the  duration  of  marriage. 

FisHEB,  I.  Tko  coming  movement  for  extending  human  Ufe,  Am.  Jonni.  Pub. 
Health,  VoL  V,  No.  1  (Jan.,  1915).   Pp.  5. 
A  word  of  warning  concerning  the  increase  in  the  death-rate  from 
degenerative  diseases  in  the  United  States. 

jAcnn,  S.   Die  iUUieniiche  Autwanderung  naeh  Deutechland.  Wdtwirtsch. 
Archiv,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  13. 
Deals  with  the  temporary  and  annual  migration  of  Italian  laborers  to 
Germany  for  seasonal  employment 

Klumkeb,  J.  8tati$tik  und  FUrtorgeweeen,  inebeeondere  SdugUngttterbUeh' 
keU  und  Sduglingefilreorge,  I,  II.  Zeitschr.  f.  Sodalwis.,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1915. 
Pp.  15,  10. 

I.  A  comparison  of  the  infantile  death-rate  of  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate children.  II.  The  effect  of  natural  or  artificial  feeding  upon  in- 
fant mortality. 

KoLLKAiTK,  P.  ^Die  beru/liche  und  eoziale  GUederung  dee  detUeehen  Volkee" 
naeh  der  BerufezUhlung  vom  It.  Juui  1907.  II.  Schxnollers  Jahrb.,  38,  3, 
1914.   Pp.  80. 

A  painstaking  study  of  the  sex,  age^  and  marital  distribution  of  the 
German  population  according  to  occupation. 

LimKOTOK,  C.  H.  o'E.    The  anaXyeie  of  a  rural  population.    Econ.  Jonm., 
Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  13. 
A  careful  study  of  about  a  dozen  villages  in  England. 
MusBZBuBOBB,  E.    Der  OebnrtenrHekgang  und  eeine  Statittik.  SchmoUert 
Jahrb.,  38,  3,  1914.   Pp.  58. 
A  philosophical  discussion  of  the  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  within 
recent  years. 

RiCHABDsoK,  Mil.  The  profesiional  elaeeee,  the  war,  and  the  birthrate. 
Nineteenth  Cent,  Mar.,  1915. 

Sakvuxi,  F.  L.   Social  legielation  in  the  Keyetone  state.   II.  A  program  in 
behalf  of  the  mentally  unfit.   Survey,  Mar.  90,  1915.   Pp.  4. 
A  report  of  what  is  being  done  at  present  in  Pennsylvania  to  care 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  of  the  legislation  which  it  is  hoped  to  pass 
through  the  present  session. 

SHKtniAir,  F.  S.    The  "congested  dietricts"  of  Ireland  and  the  work  of  the 
congested  districts  board.    Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc.  IntdL,  Feb.,  1915. 
These  are  called  congested  districts  in  Ireland  not  because  the  den- 
sity of  population  in  them  is  greatest^  but  because  they  are  not  capable 
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of  supporting  a  greater  population  than  the  present  one.  The  report 
of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 


Adams,  T.    Hauimg  and  town  planning  in  Canada,    Am.  City,  Apr.,  1915. 

"A  r6sum6  of  the  history  and  present  position  of  the  movement"  by 
provinces. 

Abokovici,  C  Housing  and  the  land  problem.  Town  Development,  Apr.,  1915. 
Pp.  3, 

BusKAu,  P.  La  charge  du  loger  dam  U  budget  tPune  famille  bourgeoiee  nam- 
breuee.    R^f.  Soc,  Nov.  1,  1914.    Pp.  6. 

CuLTur,  E.  G.  Prindpee  dee  citie-jardine  et  leur  application  d  la  Belgiqus, 
Garden  Cities  &  Town  Planning,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  7. 

DoiK,  P.   L'hygikne  matSrielle  et  morah  du  logement  d4$  domeetiguee  de 
ferme,   R^f.  Soc.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  14. 

FoBD,  J.  Fundam0ntal$  of  homing  reforme.   Annual  Report  of  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  1913.   1914.  Pp.  14. 
Available  also  in  reprint. 
Homm,  M.   The  earUeet  forms  of  human  habitation  in  their  relation  to  the 
general  development  of  oiviUzation,    Annual  Report  of  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution for  1913.   1914.   Pp.  8. 
Available  also  in  reprint. 
Holland,  B.    The  housing  question  in  towns.    Charity  Organ.  Rev.,  Dec., 
1914.   Pp.  13. 

Ihldeb,  J.  Salem's  opportunity  to  build  better.  Survey,  Jan.  16,  1915.  Fp.  9, 

Kbllogo,  E.  L.    Improved  housing  in  mining  town.    Am.  City,  Feb.,  1915. 
Pp.  3. 

Maknikg,  W.  H.    a  step  towards  solving  the  industrial  housing  problem. 
Am.  City,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  5. 
House  and  estate  planning  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany. 

Mabc,  M.  a.  Le  moratorium  des  logers.   Ref.  Soc,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  97. 

Classifies  Parisian  real  estate  by  capital  value  and  income.  Treats 
of  six  French  decrees  of  moratorium  affecting  tenants. 
OsnoPF,  A.   A  8oho  hillside,  the  persistence  of  sanitary  neglect  in  central 
PHUburgh.  Survey,  Dec  If,  1914.  Pp.  8. 

Rice,  W.  C.  Midland.  A  forerunner  of  modem  housing  development  for  in- 
dustrial sections.   Survey,  Dec.  If,  1914.   Pp.  9, 

Rmkault,  p.    Les  defectuositSs  de  PhabitaHon  bourgeoise  d  Paris,  R6f. 
Soc,  Nov.,  1914.  Pp.  18. 
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SioERufl,  A.    DU  9tati$Htch€  B4ob<ichtu»g  d€9  Wohnungtbedarf*  der  Ekes- 
chUeisenden,   Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek.,  Ill,  48,  4,  1914.   Pp.  7. 
Statistical  estimates  of  yearly  need  of  new  housing  accommodation 
for  Halle. 

SoucHOK,  M.  A.  Lm  d4fectuoHt4s  d€  ^habitation  rurale,  R6f.  See,  Jan., 
1915. 

Steenbebo,  G.  M.    Small  hotues  toithin  the  city  limits  for  umkilM  wage 
earners,   Nat.  Housing  Assoc.  Pub.  No.  97,  Dec,  1914.   Pp.  16. 
Construction  and  management  of  houses  of  the  Washington  Sanitary 
Housing  Company  and  Washington  Sanitary  Improvement  Comjiany. 
Veiller,  L.   Protecting  residential  districts.   Nat   Housing  Assoc  Pub.  No. 
96,  Sept.,  1914.   Pp.  17. 
Valuable  summary  of  American  attempts  at  districting  and  of  court 
decisions. 

WnxiAMsoK,  A.  M.    Housing  conditions  in  their  relation  to  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis,   Journ.  State  Medicine,  Feb.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  11,  19. 
Statistical  study  of  tuberculosis  in  Scottish  cities. 

Wilson,  H.  L.  akd  Smith,  E.  W.  Chicago  housing  conditions,  VIII.  Among 
the  Slovaks  in  the  twentieth  ward.  Am.  Journ.  SocioL,  Sept.,  1914.  Pp. 
94. 

Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Association  annual  report  1914-  Garden 
Cities  &  Town  Planning,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  6. 

Compte  rendu  du  congris  organisS  par  le  International  Garden  Cities  and 
Town  Planning  Association,  concernant  le  recoftstruction  de  la  Belgique, 
Garden  Cities  &  Town  Planning,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  6. 

Insurance  and  Pensions 

(Abstracts  by  H.  J.  Harris) 
Barfels,  F.    Invalidenversicherung  und  Armenpflege  in  ScMeswig-Holstein, 
SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  38,  4,  1914.    Pp.  18. 
Invalidity  insurance  has  lessened  demands  on  poor  relief  to  a  m^^rked 
degree.    Table  for  1891  to  1911  are  given. 

Bekix,  L.  Die  Bedeutung  der  deutschen  Kriegsnotgesetze  fUr  die  Private 
Versicherung,  Zeitscbr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versicherungswis.,  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  SI. 
The  emergency  laws  enacted  on  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
affect  the  status  of  a  variety  of  contracts  to  which  private  insurance 
companies  are  parties ;  a  detailed  review  of  the  relations  of  individuals 
and  corporations  in  Germany  and  abroad  shows  the  need  of  some 
neutral  office  of  adjudication. 

BiEijBFELDT.  Die  Kindervcrstcherung,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versicbemngswis., 
Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  19. 

The  various  forms  of  insurance,  life,  endowment,  etc.^  affecting 
children  are  reviewed;  they  provide  great  opportunities  to  advance 
national  welfare. 

Fabiak  Reseaech  Department.    Industrial  insurance:  draft  of  report:  sub- 
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nUttsd  by  Sidney  Webb,  New  Statesman,  Mar.  13,  1915.  (Special  sup- 
plement.)   Pp.  39. 

Widely  accepted  as  is  industrial  insurance — i.e.,  death  benefit  in- 
surance collected  in  small  sums — ^and  valuable  as  it  has  often  proved^ 
it  is  accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks:  policyholders  enter  contracts 
they  can  not  understand^  the  frequency  of  lapses  is  injurious  from 
the  public  standpoint^  the  policyholder's  bargain  is  not  a  good  one^ 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  improvement  from  within.  It  is^  there- 
fore^ necessary  to  bring  summarily  to  an  end  the  system  of  industrial 
insurance.  It  may  best  be  replaced  by  a  state  monopoly  providing 
funeral  benefit;  if  this  is  not  possible^  then  there  should  be  adopted  a 
system  of  drastic  regulation. 

Febrabi,  p.    Insurance  against  accidents  in  agricultwrdl  work.    Mo.  Bull. 
Econ.  &  Soc  IntelL,  Nov.,  1914.   Pp.  7. 
Describes  the  recent  proposals  for  accident  insurance  in  agriculture 
in  Italy;  compares  the  work  now  being  done  by  a  number  of  organi- 
zations^ and  summarizes  their  experience. 

Hubert- Valleroux,  M.    La  mar4e  montante  dee  pensions  de  Vitat,  U6f. 
Soc,  Dec  16,  1914.   Pp.  18. 
The  budget  of  the  French  government  is  being  drained  by  the 
enormous  sums  paid  for  civile  military^  and  other  pensions.  Reform 
should  begin  by  reducing  the  civil  pensions. 

KuxTTKER.  Die  Gefahrenpunkte  der  InvaUdenversicherung  fUr  den  Versicher- 
wngsmathematiker,    Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versicherungswis.,  Jan.,  1915. 
The  invalidity  insurance  system  of  Germany  contains  a  series  of 
weak  points  on  which  the  actuary  must  develop  more  exact  data. 
Lacrmakk,  C.  Die  Ausdehnung  dee  UnfaUtersieherung  auf  Bsmfskrank- 
heiten,    Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Staatswis.,  No.  4,  1914.    Pp.  97. 
Article  547  of  the  imperial  insurance  code  of  1911  of  Germany 
authorizes  the  Bundesrat  to  institute  a  system  of  insurance  against 
occupational  diseases  as  part  of  the  accident  insurance  system.  Such 
action  should  be  taken  as  means  of  protecting  the  public  health. 
Lbmmok,  H.  a.   Nevada's  first  year  vnth  her  workmen's  compensation  act. 
Stone  &  Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Journ.,  Jan.,  1915.    Pp.  8. 
Operations  for  the  first  year  of  the  state  insurance  fund  have  proved 
satisfactory  to  employers,  workmen,  and  the  officers  of  the  fund. 
LippnrcoTr,  H.  C.    Federal  supervision  of  life  insurance,    Moody's  Mag., 
Mar.,  1915. 

MoKDBT,  N.    Les  pensions  au»  Etats-Unis,    Journ.  des  Bcon.,  Oct.-Nov., 
1914.   Pp.  9. 

The  immense  sums  paid  for  military  pensions  in  the  United  States 
contains  a  warning  for  Europe. 

Parkiksok,  T.  I.    The  future  of  the  workmen's  compensation  amendment, 
(Discussion  by  Henry  R.  Seager  and  F.  Hampden  Dougherty.)  Pro. 
Acad.  PoL  Sd.,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  31. 
Professor  Seager  recommends  the  omission  from  the  new  constitu- 
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tion  of  provisions  standing  in  the  way  of  compensation  laws  and  other 
social  legislation. 

PAmTHm,  H.   Da$  AeqmvaUnxprkusip  im  d§r  ioziahn  Pmi9ion99^iieh$nmg. 
Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versicherangswis.*  Mar.»  1915.  Pp.  59. 
Tables^  formulae^  and  graphs  for  pensions  in  a  system  of  social  in- 
surance. 

Phelps,  E.  B.  The  mutuaUzation  of  the  MetropoUtan  Life  and  the  renatoMt 
realignment  of  etock  and  mutual  companiee.    Am.  Underwriter,  Dec, 

1914.  Pp.  9. 

The  mntnalization  of  such  a  large  stock  company  is  almost  certain 
to  be  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other  stock  companies. 

RuBiKOW,  I.  M.  Standarde  of  eiekneee  insurance.  I.  Joum.  PoL  Econ., 
Mar.,  1915,  Pp.  SO. 
Sickness  insurance  should  be  compulsory  and  should  cover  as  many 
industries  and  occupations  as  possible;  voluntary  insurance  for  cer- 
tain groups  should  be  permitted;  the  types  of  disability  included  (sick- 
ness^ occupational  diseases,  invalidity,  etc.)  should  be  limited  to  those 
requiring  a  simple  actuarial  basis;  and,  in  the  organization  of  a  sick- 
ness insurance  system,  the  German  plan  offers  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions. 

ScAXLOK,  T.  Protection  at  retaU,  Amialist,  Mar.  15,  1915.   P.  1. 

Considerable  benefits  to  policyholders  are  expected  from  the  mntnal- 
ization of  the  Metropolitan  and  Prudential  companies. 

Sbaoei,  H.  R.   Sharing  the  loan  of  unemployment  hg  meane  of  imurance. 
Survey,  Feb.  20,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Unemployment  insurance  in  Great  Britain  is  in  successful  operation ; 
it  requires  only  determined  and  intelligent  effort  to  adopt  the  British 
system  to  American  conditions. 

Stikb-Somolo^  F.    Die  Krankewvereicherung  v>dhrend  dee  Kriegee  umd  doe 
Eingreifen  dee  BeUshe  ouch  in  Friedentzeiten,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versich- 
erungswis..  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  96. 
The  situation  caused  by  the  war  leads  the  author  to  propose  that 

the  government  should  permanently  assume  the  cost  of  the  sickness 

insurance  and  defray  the  cost  by  imperial  taxes. 

Stubbs,  W.  E.    Comparative  tablee  of  vorkmen'e  eompeneation  benefUe. 
Nat  Ck>mpeiisation  Joum'.,  Dec,  1914.  Pp.  3. 
Tabular  statement  of  the  benefits  provided  by  the  laws  of  24  states. 
Wabbbk,  B.  S.    Sickneee  ineurance:  iU  relation  to  pubKc  heaUh  and  the 
common  welfare.   Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  Jan.  8,  1915.  Pp.  19. 
Recommends  compulsory  insurance,  cash  benefits  not  to  exceed  two 
thirds  wages  for  not  more  than  26  weeks  as  well  as  burial  and  medical 
benefits.    Employers,  insured  persons,  and  state  should  contribute. 
Bankere'  euperannuation  and  pension  funds.   Bankers'  Mag.  (London),  Jan., 

1915.  Pp.  5. 

List  of  superannuation  and  pension  funds  maintained  by  British 
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banks  for  their  employees  and  officers^  with  amounts  contribnted  by 
banks. 

Firs  inswraucs  examination  papers.   Am,  Underwriter,  Jon^  1915.   Fp.  7. 

Questions  used  by  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America  in  1914. 
The  new  BngUeh  Ufe  tables,  Joum.  Inst  Actuaries,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  11. 

Reviews  methods  used  in  construction  of  the  life  tables  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  75th  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births, 
Deaths  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales, 

Progress  of  the  insurance  societies  in  Italy,   Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  Intell., 
Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Summary  of  operations  of  insurance  companies  and  organizations  in 
Italy ;  covers  life,  accident,  hail,  fire,  transport,  and  miscellaneous.  In 
1912  the  total  amount  paid  for  losses  of  all  kinds  was  117,000,000 
francs. 

Bix  months  of  state  insnranee.    Annalist,  Jan.  95,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

The  criticisms  of  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Fund  for  reducing 
its  premiums  are  not  valid;  the  surplus  for  policyholders  amounts  to 
27  per  cent  of  the  premiums  collected. 
Social  insurance.   Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Dec,  1914.  Pp.  16. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion on  social  insurance.  Gives  statement  of  the  standards  adopted  by 
the  association  for  laws  on  workmen's  compensation  and  on  sickness 
insurance. 

Unemployment  insurance.  Annalist,  Mar.  93,  1915.  P.  1, 
Chronique  finandkre  itrang^re  (Uruguay):  Les  premiers  rSsuUats  dm  'mono- 
pole  pubKc  des  assurances.  Rev.  ScL  L^gis.  Finan.,  July-Dec,  1914.  Pp.  9. 
The  state  insurance  bank  of  Uruguay  established  by  the  law  of  De- 
cember 27,  1911,  has  just  published  the  report  for  its  second  fiscal 
year  (1918)  and  shows  a  favorable  statement.  The  bank  is  provid- 
ing insurance  for  the  following  lines:  fire,  automobile  liability,  work 
accidents,  hail,  life,  live-stock,  marine,  and  glass. 

Pauperism  and  Charities 

(Abstracts  by  Frank  D.  Watson) 

XyAsTH,  F.  G.   The  administration  of  pubUo  relief  funds,   PoL  Quart,  Dec, 
1914. 

Periodic  disasters  necessitating  the  use  of  public  relief  funds  may 
be  the  definite  catastrophe  or  the  less  definite  but  often  more  serious 
crisis.  The  problems  of  administration  in  the  second  case  are  very 
difficult,  but  the  present  crisis  furnishes  instances  of  an  improved 
public  attitude. 

Bexxet,  D.    Les  secours  en  temps  de  guerre  et  les  abus  qu'iU  entralnsnt. 
Joom.  des  Econ.,  Feb.,  1915. 

Distinguishes  between  relief  given  to  families  of  soldiers  and  relief 
given  to  the  unemployed,  and  discusses  both  classes  as  now  beqig 
handled  in  France,  witib  their  accompanying  evils. 
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BosAHauET,  B.   The  id€<U  of  charity.  Charity  Organ.  Rev.,  Feb.»  1915. 

"The  ideal"  of  charity  "is  not  made  up  of  wordi"  but  "is  made  up 
of  lives." 

Costa,  G.   Jewiih  eharities.   Charity  Organ.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1915. 

The  story  of  the  charities  of  the  English  Jews  who  regard  charity  as 
one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  life. 

FuEisHEB,  A.    Appropriati&m  to  eharitobU  imtUMiiont,    PoL  Set  Quart, 
Mar.,  1915. 

The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  forbids  appropriation  of  state 
funds  to  privately-managed  charitable  agencies.  Yet  Pennsylvania  is 
today  giving  money  to  800  such  institutions,  and  the  philanthropies 
have  become  a  part  of  the  state's  political  system. 

Folks,  H.  OharitabU  aifnd  correetUmal  imtitutUme  and  pubUo  hetUtK  Pro. 
Acad.  PoL  Sd.,  Jan.,  1915. 
An  examination  of  the  following  subjects  as  they  affect  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  and  public  health  in  view  of  the  contemp- 
lated revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York:  I,  Bond 
issues;  II,  State  funds  to  private  organizations;  III,  State  inspection 
of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions;  IV,  Management  of  state 
institutions;  V,  Local  appropriations  to  private  charities;  VI,  County 
government;  VII,  Appointment  of  local  officers;  VIII,  Home  rule; 
IX,  Public  health;  X,  Flexibility. 

Habt,  H.  H.  Program  of  the  New  Hampshire  Children's  Commission,  Sur- 
vey, Feb.  20,  1915. 

The  report  covers:  orphanages,  juvenile  courts,  detention  homes, 
desertion,  physical  and  mental  degeneracy,  infant  mortality,  accidents, 
and  diseases. 

MoKTAEA,  G.  Snlla  misura  delta  dipendenza  di  fenomeni  coUettM  da  variahili 
empiriche.   Giom.  d.  Econ.,  Supplement,  Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  49. 

Belgian  unemployment  benefit  societies.   Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  IntelL,  Jan., 


Provisions  consist  in:  unemployment  benefit  societies  founded  by  the 
workmen  themselves;  the  granting  of  money  to  such  societies  by  the 
communes;  labor  exchanges;  "Maisons  du  travail"  and  public  work. 
Belgium  is  serving  as  an  example  in  this  field. 
Charity  Organization  BuOetit^,  No.  68.    Feb.,  1915.    Pp.  93. 

This  bulletin  constitutes  the  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City.  In  addition  to  the 
information  usual  to  such  reports  it  contains  a  statement  of  principles 
and  some  interesting  case  histories. 

Socialism 

FucHXB,  E.  Der  Krieg  vnd  das  soziaUstische  Werdsn.   Ann.  f.  sos.  PoL  h 
Gesetc  IV,  1-9,  1915. 

HuKB,  W.    Die  deuUche  Sozialdemokratie  in  der  lutemationaU.  Sox. 
Monatshf.,  Jan.  91,  1914. 
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HnxauiT,  M.   SoeiaHfm  and  war.   Metropolitan,  Dec.,  1914. 

HouBWiCH,  I.  A.  Capitaliifn,  foreign  markets  and  war.  New  Rev.,  Jan.,  1915. 

Hyvdkax,  H.  M.   Social  demoeracj/  and  peace.   Fortn.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1915. 

jASGEBy  G.   Der  marxietisehe  Neukritiziemue,   Schmollers  Jahrfo.,  39,  1,  1915. 

KoBPn,  H.  Der  SoziaUsmue  und  die  toziale  Bewegung  in  der  nenesten  Lehr- 
bUcherHteratur,  Archiv  f.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Sos.  u.  d.  Arbeiterbewegung,  V, 
3,  1915. 

PA9T0BS,  A.  Der  kritische  KommwUimus  bei  Friedrich  Engels,  Archiv  f. 
d.  Gesch.  d.  So*,  u.  d.  Arbeiterbewegung,  V,  1-3,  1914. 

PoBTEscH,  H.  Der  Krieg  und  die  eozialdsmokratieche  Preeee.  Sox.  Monatshf., 
Oct  14,  1914. 

PoRzscH,  H.  Der  Krieg  nmd  die  soziaUstieche  IntemaUanale,  Sos.  Monatshf., 
Dec,  1914. 

Shaw,  C.  G.   Slavonic  ideals.   Forum,  Jan.,  1915. 

▼OK  ZwiminECK-SuEDEKHOBflT,  O.  Uoher  den  franzdHschen  Syndikaliimus. 
ArchiT  f.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Sob.  u.  d.  Arbeiterbewegung,  V,  1-2,  1914. 

Femimem  and  eocialism.    Unpopular  Rev.,  Nov.,  1914. 

SoeiaUsmr-ie  it  comingf   Unpopular  Rev.,  Nov.,  1914. 

Statistics 
(Abstracts  by  A.  A.  Young) 
Alba,  F.    Lo  stato  e  la  lotta  contro  la  tMberculoei,    Rif.  Soc,  Sept.-Oct., 

1914.  Pp.  34. 

The  director  of  the  health  department  of  Turin  surveys  the  eco- 
nomic losses  by  tuberculosis^  statistically. 

Albbbcht,  G.   Die  Ausgabenverteilnng  im  Hauehalte  dee  Arbeitere  und  dee 
mittleren  Beamten,   Schmollers  Jahrb.,  38,  3,  1914.   Pp.  39. 
Utilizes  all  the  German  statistical  material  relating  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  expenditure.    Lays  special  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  distri- 
bution according  to  number  of  persons  in  family. 

Caxtblli,  p.  Media  aritmStica,  media  proababUe  e  media  piik  probabile. 
Giom.  d.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  19. 

Chaddock,  R.  E.    Records  of  health  and  sanitary  progress.    Quart.  Pubs. 
Am.  Stat  Assoc.,  Dec.,  1914.   Pp.  16. 
The  importance  of  vital  statistics  as  a  factor  in  the  public  health 
movement.    Smaller  geographical  units — sanitary  areas — should  be 
used. 

DoouTTLE,  F.  W.    Electric  railway  statistics.    Elec.  Ry.  Joum.,  Mar.  13, 

1915.  Pp.  2. 

Operating  revenues  and  expenses  of  95  electric  railways^  June  to 
December,  1914,  compared  with  steam  railroad  operating  revenues, 
building  permits,  and  bank  clearings.  Diagram. 
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DowjTSTy  E.  H.  B»»0nUaU  of  v>orkm§n*$  eampentation  itatiitia.  Joarn. 
PoL  Econ^  Dcc^  1914.  Pp.  14. 
A  thoughtful  discussion^  based  on  a  classification  of  the  functions  of 
such  statistics  as  (1)  a  means  of  preventing  accidents^  (2)  an  aid 
in  the  administration  of  compensation  laws,  (8)  a  basis  for  further 
legislation. 

BooiwoBTBy  F.  .T.  Recent  eontributiom  to  mathemaUeal  economiee.  I.  Boon. 
JounL,  Mar.*  1915.  Pp.  98. 
Appraisal  of  recent  work  in  tliis  field  by  W.  E.  Zawadski  and  W.  E. 
Johnson  together  with  briefer  notice  of  publications  by  Antonio  Osorio 
and  £.  Antonelli.  Includes  some  interesting  criticism  of  certain  tenets 
of  the  Lausanne  school. 

FoifTTH»  C  H.  Ameriean  Ufe  iabUe.  Quart  Pubs.  Am.  Stat  Assoc,  Sept, 
1914.  Pp.  8. 

Tables  for  males,  females,  and  both  sexes,  utilizing  population  and 
mortality  statistics  for  the  registration  area  for  the  decade  1901-1910. 
Osculatory  interpolation  in  quinquennial  age  groups. 

FuBLAir,  V.  WeltwUrUehafteetaiietik.  Weltwirtscb.  Arcbiy,  Oct,  1914.  Pp. 
46. 

A  discussion  of  the  general  nature  of  statistics  of  the  international 
money  and  inyestment  markets,  stock  and  produce  exchanges,  foreign 
trade,  and  business  conditions.  Of  small  value. 

Habtwbll,  E.  M.    Some  eeneue  pvbUeatione  tmd  eensue  metkode.  Quart 
Pubs.  Am.  SUt  Aaaoc^  Dec,  1914.   Pp.  a 
Points  out  errors  in  the  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

JovBS,  D.  C  Some  notes  on  the  eeneue  of  oeenpaticne  for  England  and  Wales, 
Joum.  Royal  Stat  See,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  94. 
Interesting  analysis  of  census  returns  from  1881  to  1911,  with  special 
reference  to  (1)  changing  importance  of  various  occupations,  (Jt)  the 
employment  of  women,  ajod  (3)  age  distribution  in  the  principal  em- 
ployments. 

LAinMBEBo,  O.  IHe  Ergehniese  der  denUchen  Bemfs-  nnd  Betriebezdhhmg  in 
ihrer  Bed^utwng  fUr  die  SoziaipoKtik.  Ann.  f.  soi.  PoL  u.  Geseti.,  IV, 
1-^  1915.   Pp.  78. 

A  general  review  of  the  German  censuses  of  1882,  1895,  and  1907, 
with  special  reference  to  the  comparison  of  the  industrial  employments 
of  men  and  women,  social  stratification,  the  decline  of  agriculture  as 
an  auxiliary  occupation  of  industrial  workers,  the  occupations  of  im- 
migrants, and  the  relation  of  industrial  changes  to  preparedness  for 
war. 

Most,  O.  Znr  wirtsehafts-  und  Soxialstatistik  der  hdheren  Beamten  in  Preus- 
sen.   SchmoUer's  Jahrfo.,  XXXIX,  1.    Pp.  88. 
Salaries  of  Prussian  officials  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of 
living;  and  there  has  been  an  accompanying  decline  in  their  social 
importance. 
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Pmzirnu  B^m&rhvmgen  zm  df  Strait  frags:  M  dU  Statiitik  sins  Methods 
odsr  $kt0  WiMsmekaftf  Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek^  III,  48»  4»  1914.  Pp.  9. 
A  sensible  contribution  to  the  recent  controversy  on  this  well-worn 
theme.  "Statistical  method"  may  mean  either  a  general  method  of 
scientific  research  or  the  technical  apparatus  appropriate  to  investi- 
gations in  the  field  of  "statistical  science." 

RouixiAU^  M.  G.  Le$  eriie$  4eonomiqu€  et  U  mouo&msnt  dei  sfeii  ds  earn- 

msree.  BulL  SUt  G^.,  July,  1914.  Pp.  99. 
Superficial  study  of  correlation  of  economic  crises  with  (1)  move- 
ment of  bank  reserves  and  deposits^  (2)  total  value  of  bills  of  exchange 
outstanding  as  indicated  by  tax  returns^  and  (3)  discount  rates. 
RuBor,  M.  and  Black,  C  Thsodor  Sdrsmstk  Nat  Ok.  Tids.,  Jan.-Fdb.,  1915. 

An  appreciation  of  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  late  Dr. 
Sorensen^  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  social  statistics. 
Tbask»  J.  W.   Vital  $tatiitie$:  a  di$eui$Um  of  what  thsjf  are  amd  ihm>r  uses 

im  pitbUe  health  admMetratUm,    U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  Supplement 

No.  19,  Apr.  %  1914.   Pp.  94. 

Uuuci:,  F.    Eim  Beitrag  mr  omahftieehsi^  AuegUiehwmg  wm  SterhetafeU^ 
Zdtschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versichernngswis.,  XIV,  6.  Pp.  97. 
The  smoothing  of  mortality  curves  under  the  condition  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  rong^  (observ^)  values  remain  unchanged. 
WABimo,  H.  Vie  fapamUcho  Statietik  ale  wiseemeehaftUehee  Qmellemmaterial. 
Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Aug.,  1914.   Pp.  17. 
An  account  of  official  and  private  statistical  publications  in  Japan. 
WmnjB,  C.  L.    Vital  itatiitie$''4ho  white  slave  of  sanitation.   Quart  Pubs. 
Am.  Stat  Assoc,  Sept,  1914.   Pp  19. 
Importance  of  vital  statistics  to  state  health  departments. 
Wnxooz,  W.  F.    Codpsration  bstwssn  aeadsnUo  amd  oj/loial  statisticians. 
Quart  Pubs.  Am.  Stat  Assoc,  Dec,  1914.   Pp.  13. 
Emphasises  particularly  the  need  of  such  cooperation  in  the  training 
of  statisticians.    Includes  an  excellent  account  of  the  beginnings  of 
statistical  societies^  especially  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  and  the 
American  Statistical  Association. 

WnrxuEi^  W.  Bimnahmsn  nnd  Ansgaben  im  HaushaUwngsmonographis  wnd 
-^tatistik.   Zeitschr.  f.  Volkswirts.,  XXIII,  6-6,  1914.    Pp.  49. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  functions  and  significance  of  the  study 
of  household  budgets^  with  very  few  specific  suggestions. 
The  eompsnsation  of  civil  engineers.  Engg.  News,  Jan.  7,  1915.  Pp.  4. 

Abstract  of  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  based  on  returns  from  4796  members.   Annual  in- 
comes are  classified  by  years  of  experience^  nature  of  employment, 
and  possession  or  lack  of  technical-school  training.  Diagrams. 
Statistique  agricoU.   BnH  Stat  Gto.,  July,  1914.   Pp.  45. 

A  useful  account  of  the  present  status  of  agricultural  statistics  in 
the  leading  countries  including  a  report  by  M.  H.  Lubin  upon  agri- 
cultural statistics  in  the  United  States. 
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TWELFTH    LIST    OF    DOCTORAL    DISSERTATIONS  IN 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  PROGRESS  IN  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Students  whose  period  of  continuous  non-residence  exceeds  three 
years  are  omitted  from  the  list  The  last  date  given  is  the  probable 
date  of  completion. 

The  first  list  of  this  kind  was  dated  January  1^  1904^  and  was  sent  to 
all  members^  but  not  regularly  bound  in  the  publications.  The  subse- 
quent lists  have  apipeared  in  the  publications  as*  follows:  Second  list^ 
1905^  in  third  series^  yol.  vi,  p.  737;  third  list,  1906^  in  third  series^ 
voL  yii,  no.  S,  supplement^  p.  43;  fourth  list^  1907^  in  third  series^  yol. 
yiii^  no.  2,  supplement^  p.  42;  fifth  list,  1908,  in  the  Bulletin  for  April, 
1908,  p.  69;  sixth  list,  1909,  in  the  Bulletin  for  April,  1909,  p.  16; 
seventh  list,  1910,  in  the  BuUetin  for  March,  1910,  p.  12;  eighth  list, 
1911,  in  the  Rbvibw  for  March,  1911,  p.  212;  ninth  list,  1912,  in  the 
RsyiBW  for  June,  1912,  p.  519;  tenlii  list,  1913,  in  the  Reyibw  for 
June,  1913,  p.  527;  eleventh  list,  1914,  in  the  Rbvibw  for  June,  1914, 
p.  524. 


J.  Anton  db  Haas,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford,  1910;  Meadville  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1910;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1911.  The  wage  theories 
of  American  economists.    1915.    Leland  Stanford. 

Morris  Halpbrn,  A.M.,  Columbia,  1909.    A  theory  of  socialisation. 

1915.  Columbia. 

Frank  H.  Knioht,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Tennessee,  1913.  The  theory  of 
business  profits.    1916.  Cornell. 

S.  Lbon  Lbvy,  A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1908.  Life 
and  work  of  Nassau  William  Senior.   1915.  Columbia. 

Manubl  Lippitt-Larkin,  Ph.M.,  Chicago,  1910.  Economic  theory  in 
Russia.    1915.  Chicago. 

Charlbs  R.  Nbsbitt,  B.A.,  Kansas,  1911;  M.A.,  1912.  The  history 
and  economic  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  quasi  public  busi- 
nesses.   1915.  Wisconsin. 

Hbnrt  Salant,  Ph.B.,  New  York  University,  1895.  Laws  and 
theory  of  interest  and  usury.    1915.  Columbia. 

Elizabbth  a.  S.  T.  Stbbbins,  A.B.,  Barnard,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia, 
1909.    Vanderlint:    A  study  in  the  history  of  economic  theory. 

1916.  Columbia. 

Norman  J.  Warb,  A.B.,  McMaster,  1908.  "L'Ordre  naturel"  of  Le 
Mercier  de  la  Riviere :  A  study  in  functional  treatment  of  the  rise 
of  social  theory.   1915.  Chicago, 

Henry  Wischkaemper,  A.B.,  Warlburg,  1906;  B.D.,  Union  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary,  1910.  George  Simmel:  An  essay  in  sociological 
theory.   1915.  Columbia. 

Ralph  Cahoon  Whitnack,  Brown,  1906;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1911. 
Social  stratification.  Harvard. 

Economic  History  and  Geography 

Clbmbnt  AxBHidAN,  A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1898.  Stndies  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Harvard. 

Aldbn  Anderson,  A.B.,  Bethany  College,  1910.  History  of  English 
trade  in  the  Baltic  in  the  eighteenti^  centory.    1916.  Yale. 

Glxn  Rot  Bbdbnkapp,  A.B.,  Hamilton,  1912.  Economic  aspects  of 
the  campaign  of  1860.    1917.  Columbia. 

Pbbcy  Wblls  Bidwbll,  A.B.,  Yale,  1910.  History  of  agricnltoral 
changes  in  southern  New  England  from  1789  to  1840.  1915. 
Tale. 

Hblbn  Botcb,  Ed.B.,  Chicago,  1905.  The  Duchy  of  Bmnswick  under 
Henry  the  Younger  and  his  son  Julius,  1517*1589.  An  economic 
study.    1915.  Chicago. 

W.  Scott  Botcb,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest,  1908;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1907. 
The  economic  and  social  history  of  Chowan  County,  North 
Carolina,  since  1880.    1915.  Columbia. 

Walter  L.  Clifton,  PhB.,  Mississippi,  1896;  A.B.,  Nashville,  1911. 
Economic  development  in  Mississippi  from  1875-1910.  1915. 
Columbia. 

Frederick  Charles  Dietz,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1909;  A.M.,  Harvard, 
1912.  The  condition  of  the  peasant  in  Wiirtemberg  and  the  peas- 
ant revolt  of  1525.  Harvard. 

Grove  Samuel  Dow,  A.B.,  William  Jewell  College,  1909;  A.M., 
Brown,  1911.  The  social  history  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  1915. 
Chicago. 

Samuel  Glover  Dunseath,  A.B.,  Ursinus,  1910;  A.M.,  Columbia, 
1911.  An  economic  interpretation  of  Hebrew  history  from  the 
Egyptian  Bondage  to  the  FaU  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  1915. 
Columbia. 

Frances  Marion  Fat,  A.B.,  Raddiffe,  1912,  A.M.,  1918.  The  trade 
of  England  and  France  between  1689  and  1715.    1916.  Raddiffe. 

Frieda  Fivelman,  A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1910.  The  industrial  seasons. 
1915.  Columbia. 

Howard  Charles  Green,  A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1902.  The  radical  movement  of  the  American  Revolution.  1915. 
Columbia. 

Howard  C.  Eidd,  A.B.,  Geneva,  1909;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1911.  The 
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development  of  laiBses-faire  to  legislative  control  in  the  United 
Statea    1915.  Columbia. 

Julius  Klbin,  Litt.B.,  California,  1907;  Litt.M.,  1908;  AM.,  Har- 
vard, 1918.  The  Mesta:  A  study  in  Spanish  econmnic  histoiy, 
1278-1885.  Harvard. 

Mart  J.  Lanibr,  S.B.,  Chicago,  1909.  Geographical  influences  on  the 
development  of  Atlantic  seaports.    1915.  Chicago. 

JuDsoN  F.  Lbb,  A.B.,  Des  Moines,  1904;  Iowa  State,  1905.  Transpor- 
tation as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  Illinois  before  I860. 
1915.  Chicago. 

RscuNALD  Charlbs  McGranb,  A.B.,  Cincinnati,  1912,  A.M.,  1918. 
The  crisis  of  1887.  1916.  Chicago. 

Frxd  Mbrk,  A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1911.  Economic  history  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  Civil  War.   1916.  Wiicomin. 

Mabbllb  Louise  Mosbs,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford,  1899;  A.M.,  Baddiffe, 
1908.  The  economic  and  conunerdal  policy  of  the  Stuarts.  1916. 
BadcUffe. 

Norman  S.  Parur,  A.B.,  Chicago,  1911;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1912. 
Trade  routes  in  southern  France  in  llie  Middle  Ages.  1915. 
Chicago. 

Frank  F.  Rosrnblatt,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1907,  AM.,  1908.  The 
chartist  movement    1916.  Columbia. 

N.  M.  MiLLBR  SuRRST,  B.S.,  Chicago,  1908;  A.M.,  Wisconsin,  1909. 
The  history  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Louisiana  during  the 
French  T6^me.   1915.  Columbia. 

Charlbs  Wood  Sutton,  B.S.,  University  of  Washington.  The  develop- 
ment policy  of  Latin  America:  its  economic,  political,  and  social 
effects  and  its  influence  upon  intemationid  relations.  1916. 
Columbia. 

C.  MiLDRBD  Thompson,  A.B.,  Vassar,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1907. 
The  social  and  economic  reconstruction  of  Georgia.  1915. 
Columbia. 

RoLUN  M.  Trton,  A.B.,  Indiana,  1907,  A.M.,  1912.  Household 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  1640-1860.  1916.  Chicago. 

F.  J.  TscHAN,  A.B.,  Loyola,  1901,  A.M.,  1918.  The  Virginia  planU- 
tion.    1915.  Chicago. 

Judith  Blow  Williams,  A.B.,  Vassar,  1912;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1918. 
An  introduction  to  the  Uterature  aud  sources  for  the  English  in- 
dustrial revolution,  1760-1850.    1915.  Columbia. 

Harvbt  Aldbn  Woostbr,  A.B.,  Wesleyan,  1909,  M.A.,  1910.  Rise  of 
a  wage-earning  class  in  New  England.   1916.  Tale. 

L.  E.  Young,  B.S.,  Utah,  1895.  The  social  and  economic  history  of 
Utah  under  the  leadership  of  Brig^am  Young.   1915.  Columbia. 
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Agriculture,  Mining,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries 
Edwabd  D.  Baur^  A.B.^  Chicago,  1908 ;         Columbia,  1918.  Influ- 
ences affecting  the  price  of  agricBltwral  products  in  the  United 
States.    1916.  Chicago. 

Wilson  Compton,  Ph.B.,  Wooster,  1911;  A.M.,  1912.  The  price  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States.    1915.  Prmcetoti. 

F.  L.  CuMMiNGS,  A.B.,  Chicago,  1904;  A.M.,  1911.   The  development 

of  prairie  agricnlture.   1915.  Chicago. 
D.  N.  Davidson,  AJ3.,  Richmond,  1909.    Farmers'  organisations  in 

the  United  States.   Johns  Hopkint. 
William  M.  Duffus,  B.A.,  Leland  Stanford,  1910.   State  actiyiiy  in 

promoting  farm  ownership  and  farm  settlement  1916.  Wisconsin, 

Ralph  Almon  Fblton,  Ph.B.,  Southwestern,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia, 
1912.   Farm  codperation.   1915.  Columbia. 

HoMn  £.  Grboort,  A.B.,  Washington  SUte  College,  1914.  The 
history  of  the  copper  mining  industry  in  the  Unit^  States.  1916. 
Chicago. 

H.  B.  Hall,  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural,  1912.  The  history  of 
American  agriculture  from  1890  to  1910.  Harvard. 

RuxBSN  McKiTRiCK,  BJL,  Oklahoma,  1907.  Legislative  disposal  of 
public  lands  in  Texas.    1916.  Wisconsin. 

John  B.  Mitchell,  A.B.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1918.  The 
cotton  industry  in  the  Southern  States.    1917.   Johns  Hopkins. 

Raleigh  S.  Rifb,  A.B.,  Doane,  1909.  Cotton  production  and  prices. 
1916.  Princeton. 

Frbdbbic  Earnest  Richtbr,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1918.  The  copper  indus- 
try. Harvard. 

SosABURO  Sato,  A.B.,  Nebraska,  1902.  The  social  effects  of  land 
legislation  in  the  western  states.    1916.  Colnmhia. 

Jameb  Melbourne  Shortliffe,  A.B.,  Acadia,  1909;  A.B.,  Yale,  1910. 
The  administration  of  forest  lands  in  Canada.   1916.  Yale. 

Charles  Lbsub  Stewart,  A.B.,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  1911;  A.M.,  Illi- 
nois, 1912.  Farm  tenure  in  Illinois.   1915.  lUinois. 

Alexander  Leo  Trachtenbero,  B.S.,  Trinity,  1911.  Mining  legisla- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.    1915.  Yale. 

Manufacturing  Industries 

A.  H.  Cole,  A.B.,  Bowdoin,  1911 ;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1918.  The  history 
of  the  woolen  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Harvard. 

Lloyd  Morgan  Crosorave,  A.B.,  Indiana,  1909;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1911. 
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The  glass  industry  in  the  United  States^  with  special  reference 
to  the  tariff.    1915.  Harvard. 

Clttus  a.  Freeman,  BA.^  Albion  1909^  M  A.^  1910.  Early  paddng 
industry  in  Illinois.    1916.  Wiicontin. 

Ernest  Herman  Hahne^  A.B.^  Nebraska^  1911^  LL.B.^  1918;  A.M.^ 
Harvard^  1914.  The  history  of  the  meat  packing  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Harvard. 

Henrt  F.  Holtzclaw^  A.B.,  University  of  Arkansas^  1918.  The 
lumber  industry  in  the  United  States.    1917.  J  ohm  Hopkins. 

Stanley  Edwin  Howard^  A.B.^  Bates^  1910;  A.M.^  Princeton^  1918. 
Some  aspects  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  New  England. 
1916.  Princeton. 

Charles  Frederick  Kurtz^  A.B.^  Highland  Park,  1912;  A.M.,  Iowa, 
1914.   The  glass  industry  in  the  United  States.    1916.  Iowa. 

F.  S.  Loye,  A.B.,  Trinity,  1908.  The  paper  industry.  1916. 
Columbia, 

Theodore  Macklin,  B.S.A.,  Iowa  State  College,  1911.  The  history 
of  cheese  factory  and  creamery  organisation  in  the  United  States. 
Witconsin. 

Lbyerin  Tyson,  A.B.,  Gettysburg,  1910;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1911.  The 
history  of  newspaper  organization  in  the  United  States.  1915. 
Columbia. 

Lyman  B.  Veeder,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1910;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1912.  The 
history  of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  United  States.  1915. 
Columbia. 

Edward  Wibst,  A.B.,  George  Washington,  1912 ;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1918. 
An  economic  study  of  butter  and  oleomargarine.   1915.  Columbia. 


Israel  Samuel  Adlerblum,  A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1908;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1909.  The  valuation  of  railways.  1915. 
Columbia. 

Robert  S.  Cotterill,  A.B.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan,  1904;  A.M.,  Vir- 
ginia, 1907.  Organized  railroad-booming  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, 1887-1857.    1916.  Witconsin. 

Chih  Hsu,  B.S.,  Illinois,  1910;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1912.  Railway 
problems  in  China.   1915.  Columbia. 

Philip  Benjamin  Ejbnnedy,  A.B.,  Beloit,  1905;  Litt.B.,  Occidental, 
1906;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1911.  The  history  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Harvard. 

Robert  James  McFall,  A.B.,  Geneva,  1912;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1914. 
Cost  of  service  and  railway  rates.   1915.  Columbia. 
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Duncan  A.  McGibbon^  McMaster^  1908.    The  Canadian  rail- 

way regulation.   1915.  Chicago. 

Paul  Morgan  Ooilyie^  Columbia^  1918^  A.M.^  1914.  Interna- 

tional waterways.    1915.  Columbia. 

Wesley  Everett  Rich,  A.B.,  Wesleyan,  1911,  A.M.,  1912.  The 
history  of  the  post  office  in  the  United  States.  Harvard. 

William  A.  Shelton,  A.B.,  Georgia,  1908;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1912. 
Freight  rates  in  official  territory  and  eastern  Canada.  Harvard. 

Robert  H.  Tucker,  B.A.,  William  and  Mary,  1898;  M.A.,  1897.  The 
regulation  of  express  services  and  rates.  Wisconsin. 

Homer  Bews  Vanderblub,  A.B.,  Northwestern,  1911,  A.M.,  191%. 
Railroad  valuation.  Harvard. 

TosHiHARU  Watarai,  A.B.  equivalent.  University  of  Berlin  and  of 
Halle  (Germany).    The  nationalization  of  railways  in  Japan. 

1915.  Columbia, 

Heskell  B.  Whaling,  A.B.,  Texas,  1911.  A  fair  value  for  rate 
making;  the  economic  principles  involved.  Wisconsin. 

Ralph  Byron  Wilson,  A.B.,  Ohio  Stote,  1908,  A.M.,  1910.  The 
practical  problems  of  railroad  operation.  Harvard. 

Trade,  Commerce,  and  Commercial  Crises 

O.  G.  Cartwrioht,  A.B.,  Yale,  1898,  A.M.,  1901.  A  history  of  the 
American  consular  system.   1915.  Columbia. 

William  Wilson  Cumberland,  A.B.,  Occidental,  1912;  A.M.,  Colum- 
bia, 1918.  Cooperative  marketing  of  California  fruits.  1916. 
Princeton. 

Wilfred  Eldred,  A.B.,  Washington  and  Lee,  A.M.,  1909;  Harvard, 
1911.  Wheat  production  and  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  in  the 
United  States  since  1860.  Harvard. 

Robert  Allen  Lesher,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1914.  A  study  of  harbor,  dock  aind  wharf  conditions  in  New  York 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  operating  the  port  as  a  unit. 

1916.  Columbia. 

Frederick  R.  Macaulat,  A.B.,  Colorado,  1911,  LL.B.,  1911,  A.M., 
1911.   The  credit  features  of  business  cycles.    1915.  Columbia. 

Edwin  Griswold  Nourse,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1906.  The  marketing  of 
certain  agricultural  produce  in  Chicago.    1915.  Chicago. 

Russell  Weisman,  A.B.,  Western  Reserve,  1912.  Economic  conditions 
preceding  and  following  the  panic  of  1907.  Harvard. 

KwBEU  E.  Yano,  A.B.,  St.  John's  (China),  1909;  A.M.,  Columbia, 
1918.  The  commercial  relations  between  China  and  the  West. 
1916.  Columbia. 
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Accounting,  Business  Methods,  Investments, 
and  the  Exchanges 

Thomas  A.  Beal,  A.B.,  Utah,  1906.  The  yalaation  of  franchises. 
1915.  Columbia. 

Jambs  Cumminos  Bonbrioht,  A.B.,  Northwestern,  1918.  Regulation 
of  capitalisation  of  public  utilities.    1916.  Columbia. 

Augustus  O.  Bourkk,  Jr.,  B.S.,  New  York  University,  1905;  A.M., 
Columbia,  1906.  Stock  watering  in  New  York  City.  1915. 
Cdumbia. 

Horace  Bookwaltbr  Drurt,  A.B.,  Otterbein,  1910;  A.M.,  Columbia, 
1918.    Scientific  management.    1915.  Ciiumbia. 

George  Everett  Gill,  A.B.,  Indiana,  1912.  Trade  and  technical 
journals  as  factors  in  modem  business.   1917.  Columbia, 

Theodore  F.  Leilich,  A.B.,  Washington,  1918.  The  economic  aspects 
of  railway  borrowings.    1916.  Cornell. 

Claudius  Temple  Murchison,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest,  1911.  Resale  price 
maintenance.   1916.  Columbia. 

Jonas  Warren  Stehman,  A.B.,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1909;  A.M., 
Pennsylvania,  1910.  Crovemment  regulation  of  the  securities  of 
public  utilities.  Harvard. 


Hermann  Franklin  Arens,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1907,  A.M.,  1918.  The 
position  of  the  small  investor  in  large  corporations.  Harvaird, 

Edward  M.  Arnos,  S.B.,  Uma,  1907;  A.M.,  Clark,  1908.  The  policy 
of  the  states  toward  the  trusts.   1916.  Chicago. 

Lucius  Arnold  Frtb,  A.B.,  Minnesota,  1907,  A.M.,  1908;  B.CX., 
Oxford,  1911.  The  commission  system  of  the  control  of  puUic 
service  corporations  in  the  city  and  state  of  New  York.  1915. 
Columbia. 

RoRBRT  Lee  Hale,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1906,  A.M.,  1907,  LL.B.,  1909. 
Possibilities  of  public  utility  regulation  and  actual  decisions  in 
Wisconsin,  California,  and  Massachusetts.    1915.  Colmmhia. 

Haebl  Ktrk,  Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1910.  Control  of  public  utilities.  1916. 
Chicago. 

Frederick  Mtsrlb  Simmons,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Swarkhmore,  1909;  AJiff., 
1912.  Interlocking  directorates — their  effect  upon  cost  of  service 
of  common  carriers.    1916.  Chicago. 

Kemper  Simpson,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1914.  Mercantile  flototioiis 
in  the  United  SUtes.    1917.   Jckiu  Hophim$. 

Harrt  R.  Tosdal,  S3.,  St.  Olaf,  1909.  German  Kartells.  Harvard. 
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Paul  Frederick  Brissbndek^  Denver,  1908;  A.M.,  California, 

1912.  American  syndicalists:  a  history  of  the  I.  W.  W.  1915. 
Columbia. 

C.  C.  Caldwell,  A.B.,  Roanoke,  1905,  A.M.,  1908.  Industrial  licens- 
ing and  American  trade  unions.   Johm  Hopkins, 

Warren  B.  Catlin,  A.B.,  Nebraska,  1908.  Socialism  and  trade  unions. 
1915.  Columbia. 

Paul  Stanley  Collier,  A.B.,  Iowa,  1911;  A.M.,  1912.  A  study  of 
minimum  wage  legislation.   1915.  Cohimbia. 

Alzada  p.  Comstock,  A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1910.  History  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  in  the  United  SUtes.   1915.  Columbia. 

Rajani  Eanta  Das,  S.B.,  Ohio  State,  1910;  S.M.,  Missouri,  1911; 
A.M.,  Wisconsin,  1912.  Factory  labor  and  factory  legislation  in 
India.    1915.  Chicago. 

Paul  Howard  Douglas,  A.B.,  Bowdoin,  1918.  The  apprenticeship 
system  in  American  industry.   1916.  Columbia. 

Alexander  Fleisher,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1908;  A.M.,  Wisconsin, 
1911.  The  enforcement  of  labor  laws  with  special  reference  to 
child  labor.    1915.  Columbia. 

Walter  F.  Geissbl,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1914.  Superannuation  in 
American  trade  unions.    1917.    Johns  Hopkins. 

Benjamin  Glassbero,  A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1910; 
A.M.,  Columbia,  1914.  Federal  labor  legislation  of  the  twentieth 
centiury.   1917.  Columbia. 

Ethel  Lizzie  Goodwin,  A.B.,  Barnard,  1909;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1910. 
Wage  boards  as  a  remedy  for  the  sweating  system.  1916. 
Columbia. 

Henrt  Elmer  Hoaoland,  A.B.,  Illinois,  1910;  A.M.,  1910.  Develop- 
ment of  American  trade  unionism  from  1845-1865.  1915. 
C<iumbia. 

Roland  Huoins,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1911.  The  use  of  armed  force  in  labor 
disputes.    1916.  Cornell. 

Graham  C.  Hunter,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1904.  Chinese  contract  labor 
in  HawaiL   1915.  Columbia. 

Emiue  Josephine  Hutchinson,  A.B.,  Barnard,  1905;  Columbia,  1908. 
Women's  wages  in  the  United  States.  1915.  Columbia. 

Olin  Inoraham,  Ph.B.,  Wesleyan,  1904;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1905.  The 
governmental  standardisation  of  wages  for  male  wage  earners; 
comparison  between  Australasia  and  the  United  States.  Wis- 
eonsin. 
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Paul  U.  Kkllooo^  A.B.^  Columbia.  Some  phases  of  labor  conseryation 
in  the  Pittsburgh  steel  district.    1915.  Columbia. 

John  Bacon  Lkeds^  B.S.^  Haverford^  1895;  KM.,  Pennsylvania,  1910. 
The  economic  value  of  household  work.    1915.  Cclumhia. 

Frisda  Sboelke  Miller,  A.B.,  Milwaukee-Downer,  1911.  A  theory 
of  the  development  of  trade  unionism  in  the  United  States. 
1915.  Chicago. 

Maroabbt  Looms  Steckbr,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1906.  The  labor  policy  of 
the  National  Founders  Association.    1915.  Cornell. 

Rev.  John  O'Grady,  A.M.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  191S. 
Minimum  wage  legislation.   Johns  Hopkins. 

Jesse  S.  Robinson,  A.B.,  Allegheny,  1911.  The  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers.    1916.   Johns  Hopkins. 

Alexander  Rosen,  A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1904; 
A.M.,  Columbia,  1909.  The  influences  of  recent  economic  changes 
upon  the  development  of  the  American  trade  union  movement. 
1915.  Columbia. 

Louis  August  Rufenbr,  A.B.,  Kansas,  1911,  A.M.,  1912.  The  history 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Arbitration.  Harvard. 

Jacob  B.  Salutsky,  A.B.,  Pemau  Gymnasium  (Russia),  1904.  The 
Jewish  labor  movement  in  the  United  States.   1916.  C<iumbia. 

Stbwabt  Schrihshaw,  B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1912.  History  of  Brick- 
layers', Masons'  and  Plasterers'  International  Union  of  America. 
1915.  Wisconsin. 

David  P.  Smslsee,  Jr.,  A.B.,  New  Windsor,  1912.  Unemployment 
and  American  trade  unions.    1916.    Johns  Hopkins. 

J.  Noble  Stockett,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1911.  The  arbitral 
settlement  of  labor  disputes.   1916.  Johns  Hopkins. 

LoRiN  Stucket,  A.B.,  Miami,  1906;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1907.  The 
Iowa  State  Federation  of  Labor.    1915.  Iowa. 

Edwin  H.  Sutherland,  A.B.,  Grand  Island,  1904.  Emplo3rment 
agencies.   1915.  Chicago. 

Donald  Reed  Taft,  A.B.,  Clark,  1914.  Class  and  social  consciousness 
in  labor  organisations.   1917.  Columbia. 

Leslie  Vickbrs,  A.B.,  Sydney  (N.S.W.),  1908;  A.  M.  Glasgow  (Soot- 
land),  1910;  B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary^  1911.  The 
arbitration  courts  in  Australia.    1916.  Columbia. 

Walter  Crothers  Weidler,  B.A.,  Ohio  State,  191S.  A  study  of 
unemployment  in  Ohio.   1917.  Ohio. 

William  O.  Weyforth,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1912.  The  organ- 
izability  of  labor.    1915.   Johns  Hopkins. 
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Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 

Carl  Martin  Burke^  A.B.^  Bethany  College  (Kansas),  1912;  A.M., 
Kansas,  1918.  A  study  of  discount  policies.   1916.  Cornell. 

Neil  Carothers,  B.A.,  Arkansas,  1905;  diploma  in  economics  Oxford 
(£ngland),  1907.  Fractional  currency  in  the  United  States. 
1916.  Princeton. 

Masuto  Chikda,  A.B.,  Meiji  University,  1918.  Commercial  banking 
in  the  United  States  and  Japan.    1917.    Johns  Hopkins. 

John  F.  Erersole,  Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1907;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1909. 
History  of  the  national  banking  system  from  1864-1874.  1915. 
Chicago. 

Chu  Chao  Hsin,  B.C.S.,  New  York,  1911;  A.M.,  Peking  University 
(China),  1907;  A.M.>  Columbia,  1911.  A  central  bai^  for  China. 
1915.  Columbia. 

RoRERT  Jackson  Rat,  A.B.,  Kansas,  1908,  A.M.,  1909*  The  crises 
of  1887  and  1889,  including  the  business  cycle  of  1880-45  in  the 
United  States.  Harvard. 

Jacoe  Hyman  Schhuckler,  B.S.,  Columbia,  1924.  The  problem  of 
the  cost  of  living.    1916.  Columbia. 

Donald  Skeblb  Tucker,  A.B.,  Colorado^  1906;  A.M.,  Williams,  1912. 
A  development  in  cooperative  banks.    1915.  Columbia. 

Emma  Annie  Winslow,  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  1914.  The  use  of  the 
budget  in  the  household  as  a  means  of  securing  better  control  of 
family  expenditures.    1917.  Columbia. 


Nicholas  P.  Aohnidbs,  LL.B.,  Ottoman  Law  School,  1909;  A.M., 
Columbia,  1918.  Mohammedan  theories  of  finance.  1915. 
Columbia. 

Seichi  Ahano,  A.B.,  Doshisha  College  (Tokio,  Japan),  1892;  A.M., 
Columbia,  1906.   Recent  Japanese  finance.    1915.  Columbia. 

Bhimrao  Ramji  Ambedkar,  A.B.,  Biunbay  University,  1912.  Finan- 
cial history  of  India.   1917.  Columbia. 

William  Burke  Belknap,  A.B.,  Yale,  1908.  The  financial  history  of 
Kentucky.  Harvard. 

Harold  Hichens  Burbank,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1909;  A.M.,  1910. 
The  history  of  taxation  in  Massachusetts  since  1775.  Harvard. 

Dudley  DeWitt  Carroll,  A.B.,  Guilford,  1907;  Haverford,  1908. 
Tax  reform  in  North  Carolina.    1916.  Columbia. 

H.  A.  E.  Chandler,  B.S.,  Northwestern,  1905.  The  taxation  of 
metalliferous  mines.    1915.  Columbia. 
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Chin  Chu^  A.B.^  Wisconsin,  1915;  AJif.,  Colnmbia,  1914.  The  tariff 
history  of  China.    1915.  Columbia. 

Fred  £merson  Clabk,  Albion,  1912;  A.M.,  Illinois,  1913.  The 
growth  of  public  indebtedness,  national,  state  and  local,  in  the 
United  SUtes,  since  1870.    1916.  IllinoU. 

Frederic  B.  Garter,  A.B.,  Nebraska,  1909.  The  subvention  in  Amer- 
ican state  finance.   1915.  Chicago. 

Louis  Gottlieb,  A.B. ,  Rochester,  1914.  The  taxation  of  forests. 
1915.  Columbia. 

John  Goodwin  Herndon,  B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee,  1911.  The 
Wisconsin  income  tax  law;  its  administration  and  significance. 
Wiscomin. 

Charles  H.  Hiooins,  C.E.,  Princeton,  1908.   Valuation  of  property. 

1915.  C(dumbia. 

Merlin  H.  Hunter,  A.B.,  Muskingkum,  1912;  A.M.,  Princeton,  1915. 
The  taxation  of  corporations  in  the  state  of  New  York.  1916. 
Cornell. 

Edhond  Earle  Lincoln,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1910;  A.B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  1910;  A.M.,  1914.  The  financial  results  of  state 
industry.  Harvard. 

Wallace  Mitchell  McClure,  A.B.,  Tennessee,  1911;  LL.B.,  1911. 
Public  finance  in  Tennessee.   1916.  Columbia. 

W.  G.  McLouoHLiN,  A.  B.,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  1907;  A.M., 
Columbia,  1911.    The  taxation  of  corporations  in  New  Jersey. 

1916.  Columbia. 

Donald  L.  McMurrt,  A.B.,  Beloit,  1911;  A.M.,  Wisconsin,  1918. 
The  history  of  the  pension  morement,  1885  to  present.  1916. 
Wiseomin. 

John  W.  Oliter,  A.B.,  Missouri,  1911,  A.M.,  1912.  History  of  the 
pension  movement  to  1885.    1915.  Wiicoamn. 

Shanker  l^iiDHAN  Paoar,  A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1914.  The  Indian  in- 
come tax.   1917.  Columhia. 

Lloyd  Preston  Rice,  A.B.,  Wesleyan,  1918;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1914. 
Taxation  in  Connecticut.  Harvard. 

James  Hartbt  Rogers,  A.B.,  South  Carolina,  1906,  B.S.,  and  M.A., 
1907;  A.B.,  Yale,  1909.  Mathematical  investigation  of  the  shift- 
ing and  inddence  of  taxation.    1916.  Yale. 

Tbtta  Scheftel,  A.B.,  Northwestern,  1908;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1909. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  land  taxation.   1915.  Chicago. 

Arthur  N.  Young,  A.B.,  Occidental,  1910;  A.M.,  Princeton,  1911, 
Ph.D.,  1914.  The  single  tax  movement  in  the  United  States. 
1915.  Princeton. 
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K.  £.  TouNO^        St  John's  College  (China),  1909;  Columbia, 
1910.  The  income  tax.   1915.  Columbia. 

Lawis  Emanubl  Youno,  E.M.,  Iowa  State  College,  1904.  American 
experience  in  taxing  mines  and  mineral  lands.    1915.  lUinoU. 


LbRoy  Edward  Bauhann,  A.B.,  Chicago,  1912.  Race  amalgamation 
in  Greenpoint  (Broddyn)  as  affected  by  leadership.  1916. 
Columbia. 

Jambs  Lsn  Dbmino,  A.B.,  Cincinnati,  1889;  A.M.,  Bethany,  1900; 
graduate  stadent  Yale,  1908-1910.  Immigration  to  the  United 
SUtes,  1776-1820.    1915.  Columbia. 

SiDNBT  L.  Chandler,  A.  B.,  Momingside,  1899;  Iowa,  A.M.,  1901. 
Amalgamation  of  the  Iberic  with  other  racial  groups  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  the  South  Italians.  1915. 
Columbia. 

Hbkrt  Horacr  Hibbs,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Brown,  1910,  A.M.,  1911.  A  study 
of  infant  mortality  in  Boston,  with  special  reference  to  four 
wards.   1915.  Columbia. 

Thomas  P.  Kbllbt,  A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1908.  The 
emigrant  in  industry.   1916.  Columbia. 

R.  B.  MuRATCHiK,  Certificate  Gym.  Kief  (Russia),  1908;  A.M. 
Columbia,  1918.  Modem  ciTilisation  and  the  declining  birth- 
rate.   1915.  Columbia. 

Elainb  Okumtsoff,  03rnmasium  (Russia),  1902;  A.B.,  New  York 
Normal,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1909.  Russian  Russians  in 
America.    1916.  Columbia. 

Morgan  Thomas  Rilby,  A.B.,  Tale,  1907.  Immigrants  and  trade 
unions :  their  reciprocal  effects.   1915.  Columbia. 

Warrbn  S.  Thompson,  A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan,  1907,  A.M.,  1911. 
The  growth  of  population  in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
growdi  of  food  supply,  1860-1910.    1915.  Columbia. 

Paul  Wandbr,  Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1908.  Occupational  readjustment 
among  the  Russian-Jewish  immigrants.   1916.  Chicago. 


Vbrnon  Moshbr  Cady,  B.S.,  California,  1908;  S.T.B.,  Pacific  School 
for  Ministry,  1908.  Social  control  of  the  feeble-minded.  1916. 
Columbia. 

Charlbs  Hartbt  Chasb,  B.S.,  Columbia,  1918.  Some  social  ineffi- 
ciencies of  American  industrial  life.   1915.  Columbia. 

Earlb  Edwabd  Eubank,  A.B.,  William  Jewell,  1908.  The  desertion 
of  families.    1915.  Chicago. 
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FiRmNAND  Thomas  Hurzthal^  B.L.^  Ohio  Wesleyan^  1911.  The 
study  of  a  conntry  community.    1915.  Columbia. 

WiLUAH  H.  KiBKHOKFSB,  B.A.^  Northwestem,  1904.  Class  conflict; 
factors  of  aggravation  and  mitigation.    1915.  Wisconsin. 

£li  Franklin  Lee^  Trinity^  1905;  A.M.,  Columbia.  1908. 

The  social  solidarity  of  the  South.    1915.  Columbia. 

George  Haiolton  McClelland,  A.B.,  Westminster,  1908;  B.M., 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  1909.  The  social  composition  of 
religious  sects  in  America.    1915.  Columbia. 

Rowland  Bobbins  McEltare,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1918,  A.M.,  1914. 
Municipal  land  problems  in  the  United  States.    1916.  Columbia. 

Vella  Martin,  A.B.,  Lombard,  1907;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1912.  Jails  and 
houses  of  correction  in  the  United  States.   1915.  Columbia. 

A.  RuFus  Morgan,  A.B.,  North  Carolina,  1910.  A  community  study 
in  the  southern  Appalachian  mountains.   1915.  Columbia. 

Jane  Isabel  Newell,  B.A.,  Wellesley,  1907;  MA.,  Wisconsin.  Social 
aspects  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the  United  States.  1916. 
Wisconsin. 

Scott  Henrt  Pbrkt,  B.S.,  1908;  A.M.,  Cornell,  1909.  Mental 
effects  of  industrial  occupations.   1915.  Columbia. 

IvA  LowTHER  Peters,  A.B.,  Syracuse,  1901.  The  function  of  social 
taboo  in  education.   1915.  Columbia. 

DeWitt  Clinton  Pond,  B.S.,  Trinity,  1908.  Tenement  house  laws. 
1915.  Columbia. 

Jacob  Nathaniel  Sokohl;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  1912.  Vocational 
guidance.   1916.  Columbia. 

Earl  L.  Stehman,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  1912.  Communistic 
life  of  the  Moravians  at  £phrata,  Pennsylvania.   1915.  Columbia. 

Insurance  and  Pensions 

Ralph  H.  Blanchard,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1911,  A.M.,  1912.  The 
insurance  of  workmen's  compensation.  Pennsylvania. 

Ernest  W.  Burgess,  A.B.,  Kingfisher,  1908.  Health  insurance  in  the 
United  States.    1915.  Chicago. 

Joseph  Lewis  Cohen,  A.B.,  Cambridge  (England),  1914.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance.   1916.  Columbia. 

Alrert  R.  Gminder,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1914.  The  operation  of 
workmen's  compensation  systems  in  the  United  States.  1917. 
Johns  Hopkins. 

John  Oscar  Hall,  A.B.,  Denv^,  1900,  A.M.,  1905.  The  Norse 
immigratioih   1915.  Columbia. 
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Charles  Kellky  Knioht^         Ohio^  1912^  A.M.^  1918.   The  history 
of  life  insurance  in  the  United  States  to  1870.   1916.  lUinois. 

Victor  N.  Valoren,  Minnesota^  1905^  A.M.^  1909.  Farmers' 

mutual  property  insurance  in  the  United  States.   1915.  •  Chicago. 

Robert  Morse  Woodbury^  A.B.^  Clark^  1910,  1912.  The  theory 

of  social  insurance.    1915.  Cornell. 

Socialism  and  Co-operative  Enterprises 

Otho  C.  Ault,  A.B.,  Tri-State,  1907;  Defiance,  1911.    The  recent 
development  of  socialism  in  the  United  States.   1916.  Chicago. 

John  Culbert  Faries,  A.B.;  Minnesota^  1889;  A.M.^  Columbia^  1914. 
The  rise  and  growth  of  internationalism.  Columbia. 

Statistics  and  Its  Methods 

Louis  Henry  Lubarskt^  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1904. 
Graphic  statistics.    1915.  Cclumhia. 

Carl  J.  West,  A.B.,  Ohio,  1908.  On  certain  formulae  for  representing 
stotistical  data.    1915.  Cornell. 


NOTES 


The  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  second  weds  of  August.  According  to  a  proyisional 
schedule  now  arranged^  the  sessions  will  begin  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Angost  11^  and  close  on  Friday  morning,  August  15.  The  American 
Statistical  Association^  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  the 
American  Sociological  Society^  and  the  National  Tax  Association  will 
hold  meetings  in  San  Francisco  during  the  same  week.  There  will  be 
a  joint  session  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the  National 
Tax  Association,  and  it  is  possible  that  joint  sessions  with  other  as- 
sociations will  be  arranged.  Most  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  but  there  will  be  one  session  at  the  Uniyersity  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  one  at  Stanford  Uniyersity,  Palo  Alto. 

Those  planning  to  attend  this  meeting  are  asked  to  inform  the  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Economic  Association  (Professor  A.  A.  Young, 
Ithaca,  N.  T.).  It  is  possible  that  a  special  Pullman  car  will  be  secur- 
ed for  the  trip  to  the  Coast  if  a  sufficient  number  of  members  indicate 
their  interest  in  such  an  arrangement.  Members  writing  to  the  sec- 
retary with  reference  to  this  matter  are  asked  to  indicate  the  routes 
they  prefer. 

The  secretary's  office  is  desirous  of  obtaining  copies  of  the  American 
Economic  Rbyibw,  Vol.  I,  No.  1  (March,  1911),  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  sets.  One  dollar  each  will  be  paid  for  copies  of  this  num- 
ber in  good  condition  sent  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

The  RsyuBW  has  receiyed  a  brief  article  from  Mr.  Alba  M.  Edwards 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  commenting  on  the  Cen$u$  Bepari  on  Occu- 
pations, more  particularly  replying  to  certain  critidsms  which  were 
made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Knight  in  the  March  number.  Owing  to  lack  of 
space  it  is  impossible  to  include  this  in  the  present  issue.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  published  in  the  September  number. 

The  American  Statistical  Association  will  hold  a  summer  meeting 
at  Berkeley,  California,  during  the  week  of  August  9-1 S.  A  quarterly 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  New  York,  April  16,  at  which 
the  subject  of  unemployment  statistics  was  discussed.  The  following 
persons  took  part:  Royal  Meeker,  "The  amount  of  unemployment 
measured  by  census  methods";  Charles  B.  Barnes,  "Data  recorded  by 
public  and  priyate  employment  bureaus" ;  Howard  B.  Woolston,  "Data 
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secured  from  employers."  At  a  quarterly  meetmg  held  in  Washington^ 
April  17,  there  was  a  discussion  on  "Railway  statistics  as  an  aid  to 
railway  regolatlon/'  led  by  William  J.  Meyers,  Professor  F.  H.  Dixon, 
and  Frank  J.  Wame. 

A  national  conference  on  nnemployment  has  been  called  by  Sec- 
retary Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
on  Angnst  2. 

It  is  announced  that  the  meeting  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Statistics  scheduled  for  1915  has  been  postponed. 

At  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, held  at  Ann  Arbor,  March  01-April  2, 1915,  the  following  papers 
were  read:  "The  increasing  value  of  land  and  the  rate  problem,"  by 
Professor  Friday;  "The  equity  of  profits,"  by  Rufus  F.  Sprague;  "The 
industrial  transition  in  China,"  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams;  "An 
interpretation  of  the  working  rules  of  the  Carpoiters'  Union,"  by  Ed- 
ward M.  Amos;  and  "The  new  trust  legislation,"  by  I.  L.  Sharfman. 
Professor  Frank  T.  Carlton,  of  Albion  College,  was  reelected  yice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  section  of  economics. 

The  fourth  annual  conyention  of  the  Inyestment  Bankers  Association 
will  be  held  in  Denver,  September  20-22. 

The  third  annual  conyention  of  the  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Schools  wiU  meet  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  8-11.  The  ar- 
rangements for  entertainment  wiU  be  in  charge  of  the  Norton  Grinding 
Co.  and  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  in  Worcester. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Austin,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  tenant  farmer"  at  the  Muskogee  meeting  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial C<»igress,  April  26. 

The  department  of  economics  of  the  University  of  Idaho  is  planning 
to  make  a  survey  of  marketing  conditions  in  the  Inland  Empire  region. 
The  Bureau  of  Farm  Markets  of  the  state  of  Idaho  and  the  department 
of  economics  of  Washington  State  College  will  probably  assist  in  the 
work.  The  department  is  also  to  undertake  a  study  of  farm  credits  in 
Idaho,  following  the  methods  pursued  by  Professor  Putnam  in  Slansas. 

A  movement  is  under  way  to  form  a  Social  Science  Association  of 
the  teachers  of  economics,  sociology,  and  political  science,  and  history 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  northern  Idaho,  eastern  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  western  Montana. 

New  York  University  has  announced  a  plan  for  business  fellow- 
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ships  which  will  be  open  to  college  graduates.  The  holders  of  these 
fellowships  will  devote  half  of  their  time  to  university  work  and  the 
other  half  to  business  firms  which  are  taking  out  fellowships^  such 
as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation^  the  National  City  Bank^  and  the 
IngersoU  Watch  Company.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  new  de- 
pctrtment  is  composed  of  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  chairman^  Dean  J*  F. 
Johnson^  Professor  Phillip  B.  Kennedy^  and  Dr.  S.  C.  McLeon. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  prizes  offered  by  Hart  Schaffner 
&  Marx  for  1914  have  been  awarded  as  follows:  In  Class  first  prise 
was  granted  to  Donald  Earl  Dunbar  for  a  paper  entitled  "A  com- 
parative study  of  the  Welsh  and  American  tin  plate  industries";  second 
prize  to  Albert  H.  Leake  for  a  paper  entitled  "Agricultural  education." 
In  Class  B^  first  prize  was  granted  to  Richard  S.  Meriam  for  a  paper 
on  "The  Webbs'  theory  of  wages";  second  prize  to  Niles  Carpenter^ 
Jr.^  for  a  paper  on  "A  comparison  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
General  £lectric  Company  and  the  Westinghoime  Electric  Manufactur- 
ing Company  during  the  panic  of  1907  and  the  period  preceding." 

A  circular  in  regard  to  the  twelfth  contest  (1916)  for  the  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  prizes  may  be  had  of  Professor  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin^  University  of  Chicago* 

The  Ricardo  prize  for  this  year  was  won  by  W.  B.  Belknap. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  has  been  offered  a  prize  of 
$1000  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  to  be  awarded  to 
the  author  of  the  best  original  pamphlet  on  social  hygiene  for  adoles- 
cents between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years.  Further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association^  105  West 
40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  of  New  York  has  prepared  a  Con- 
tinued Course  and  Service  for  subscribers  to  its  Modem  Business 
Course  and  Service  who  have  completed  their  two-year  course.  This 
includes  new  Modem  Business  Lectures  similar  to  those  received  during 
the  period  of  enrolment,  the  services  of  the  Institute's  Research  De- 
partment, and  the  Modem  Busineu  Supplement,  a  quarterly  publication 
of  about  100  pages.  The  Supplement  aims  to  furnish  the  business  man 
authoritative  information  bearing  upon  his  problems.  The  articles  are 
connected,  by  direct  reference,  to  principles  enunciated  in  the  Modem 
Business  Text  and  are  prepared  by  members  of  the  staff  under  the 
editorical  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  French  Johnson  and  Prof.  Lee 
Galloway. 
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From  the  Utilities  Publication  Committee  (50  Church  St.^  New  York 
City)  can  be  obtained  Public  VtUitiet  Reports,  Annotated.  The 
scries  is  furnished  in  advance  sheets  every  two  weeks  and  bound 
yolnmes  of  1200  pages  about  every  two  months.  It  contains  the 
decisions  of  all  the  public  utilities  conmiissions  in  the  United  States^ 
together  with  selected  court  dedsicms.  The  price  of  the  reports  is 
$5  per  volume^  and  of  the  digests  $2.50  per  annum. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econ- 
omics at  Washington  now  contains  approximately  40^000  items — ^books^ 
pamphlets,  magasine  excerpts,  and  maps.  Some  200  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly  publications  are  examined  and  indexed. 

Bulletin  No.  9,  February,  1915,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Library  contains  a  list  of  the  pamphlet  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  from  its  organization  until  1915,  topically  arranged 


Crustay  Fock  (Schlossgasse  7-9,  Leipzig)  offers  for  sale  the  library 
of  Professor  W*  Lexis  of  Grottingen.  The  library  contains  nearly  4000 
volumes,  of  which  about  one  half  are  bound,  and  400  pamphlets.  There 
are  also  1680  volumes  of  periodicals.    The  price  named  is  $9000. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  planning  to  issue 
a  revised  edition  of  its  Directory  of  National,  State,  and  Local  Com- 
mercial Organizations  in  the  United  States,  originally  published  in 


The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  preparing  for  publication 
Dressmaking  as  a  Trade  for  Women,  by  May  Allinson  and  The  Boot 
and  Shoe  Industry  as  a  Trade  for  Women,  by  Susan  W.  Kingsbury, 
May  Allinson,  and  Lila  Ver  Planck  North. 

A  general  account  of  State  Commissions  on  Economy  and  Efficiency, 
compiled  by  Dr.  Chester  C.  Waters,  is  published  as  Bulletin  No.  7  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Library, 
Providence. 

Professor  F.  W.  Taussig  has  in  press  a  book  on  Some  Relations  be- 
tween Psychology  and  Economics. 

Professor  H.  £.  Mills  of  Vassar  College  has  prepared  a  syllabus 
on  Labor  Problem  (pp.  88)  and  one  on  Socialism  (pp.  40)  to  serve  as 
outlines  for  reading  and  study. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  announces  a  new  series  of  reprints  of 
economic  essays  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  issped  under  the 
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editorial  direction  of  Professor  Hollander.  The  four  essays  selected 
for  this  issue  are:  A  TreatUe  of  the  Canker  of  Englandt  Comwum 
Wealth,hj Gerrard AeMalyneB  (Londan^  1601) ;  A  DUoour$e  of  Trade, 
from  England  unto  the  East  Indies:  Answering  to  diverse  Objections 
which  are  usuaUif  made  against  the  same,  hy  Thomas  Mnn  (London^ 
1621) ;  The  Treasure  of  Traffiie.  Or  a  Discourse  of  Forraigne  Trade, 
hj  Lewes  Roberts  (London,  1641) ;  and  Brief  Observations  concerning 
Trade,  and  Interest  of  Money,  by  Josiah  Child  (Lond<m,  1668).  The 
subscription  for  the  four  tracts  is  fixed  at  $2. 

The  Division  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Texas  has  in 
press  a  bulletin  entitled  Studies  in  Farm  Tenancy.  This  is  the  result 
of  research  work  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  division  and  in- 
cludes a  chapter  by  Professor  William  E.  Leonard. 

The  Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  Society  of  America  has  pub- 
lished the  Proceedings  of  its  inaugural  meeting,  November  7,  1914 
(pp.  76). 

The  Spectator  Company  (155  William  Street,  New  York  City)  an- 
nounces the  publication  of  A  Standard  Accident  Table  as  a  Basis  for 
Compensation  Bates  ($1.50),  by  L  M.  Rubinow.  This  is  a  reprint  of 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  for  March,  1915.  The  study  indicates  the 
methods  and  materials  used  in  constructing  the  "Standard  Accident 
Table"  or  "Table  of  Distribution  of  100/)00  Accidents"  which  has  been 
utilised  in  the  computation  of  compensation  insurance  rates  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau,  an  organisation  of  some 
twenty  casualty  companies.  Dr.  Rubinow  is  chairman  of  the  actuarial 
committee  of  that  bureau.  The  method  of  application  of  the  "Standard 
Accident  Table"  is  described  by  Dr.  Rubinow  in  "Scientific  methods  of 
computing  compensation  rates,"  appearing  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  Society  of  America  (March,  1915). 

Smith,  Elder  ft  Co.  have  arranged  for  the  publication  of  "The  Lom- 
bard Street  Library,"  and  open  the  series  with  a  new  issue  of  Bage- 
hof  s  Lombard  Street.    Mr.  Hartiey  Withers  prefixes  an  introduction. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  the 
Labour  Party,  and  the  Fabian  Research  Department  have  decided  to 
prepare  a  Labour  Year  Book  for  1915-1916  to  be  published  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April,  1915,  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  American  economic  and 
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social  problems  arising  oat  of  the  war.  These  papers  were  presented 
before  the  Section  for  Social  and  Economic  Science  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^  December  29^  1914. 

Under  date  of  January  1^  1915^  has  appeared  the  first  number  of 
The  Single  Tax  Index,  a  quarterly  publication  of  about  100  pages  at 
one  dollar  a  number  (Ralph  Crosman^  121  Second  St.^  San  Francisco^ 
Cal.).  This  covers  not  only  the  subject  of  single  tax  but  practically 
the  whole  subject  of  taxation — except  income  tax — ^and  the  land  ques- 
tion in  generaL  It  is  cross-indexed  in  one  alphabet.  Book  publica- 
tions for  the  year  1914  are  covered  in  this  first  number. 

A  supplement  of  the  New  SUUeeman  for  May  8  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  "State  municipal  enterprise/'  forming  part  III  of  the  draft 
report  of  the  Fabian  Research  Department  on  the  Control  of  Industry. 
With  the  issue  of  April  17,  1915,  appears  a  Blue  Bock  supplement^ 
16  pages. 

Gustav  Fisher  (Jena)  announces  for  the  next  number  of  Weltmrt' 
sehafUiches  Archw  an  article  entitled  "Der  Krieg  und  das  Wirtschafts- 
leben  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika/'  by  Professor  £.  V.  D. 
Robinson  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Karl  Hiersemann  of  Leipsig  published  in  January^  1915^  a  catalogue 
of'  works  on  Portugal^  Central  and  South  America^  which  includes  a 
number  of  items  of  great  rarity  and  of  considerable  economic  im- 
portance. Part  of  the  collection  comes  from  the  library  of  the  late 
Jos£  de  Mendon^a  Cortes^  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Coimbraj  who  was  also  active  in  banking  and  in  fiscal  legis- 
lation^ and  who  had  gathered  a  great  amount  of  official  material  on 
which  to  base  a  systematic  work  on  Portugese  legislation.  A  number  of 
rare  pamphlets  on  the  resources  and  industries  of  Central  and  South 
America  are  from  the  library  of  Dr.  Luis  Darapski. 

AppaintmenU  and  Resignatiom 

Dr.  Stephen  Bauer^  of  Basely  Switserland^  has  been  obliged  to  resign 
his  appointment  as  one  of  the  Woodward  lecturers  at  Yale  University 
owing  to  the  postponement  of  his  trip  to  America. 

Dr.  Merits  J.  Bonn  holds  the  Carl  Schurs  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Bonn  is  director  of  the  Handebhochschule 
in  Munich  and  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  university  there. 
He  is  giving  special  attention  to  land  reform  in  Ireland. 

Associate  Professor  John  Maurice  Clark^  of  Amherst  College^  has 
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been  appointed  associate  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Clark  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  economics  at  Queen's 
College. 

Mr.  George  P.  Comer^  instructor  in  economics  at  the  University  of 
Missouri^  and  this  year  absent  on  leave  studying  in  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School^  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  political  economy  in 
Yale  College. 

Mr.  Major  B.  Foster  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  University. 

Mr.  George  French  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  advertising  at 
New  York  University  for  the  year  1915-1916. 

Professor  Lee  Galloway^  of  New  York  University^  has  received  the 
following  appointments;  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Educa- 
tion Club;  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Educational  Control  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Gas  Association;  and  member  of  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Department  Store  Education  Association. 

Professor  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg  has  resigned  his  position  as 
secretary  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York  University  to  be- 
come director  of  the  Department  of  Finance  of  that  university. 

Assistant  Professor  Walton  Hale  Hamilton^  of  the  University  of 
Chicago^  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  economics  at  Am- 
herst College. 

Professor  George  B.  Hotchkiss^  of  New  York  University^  has  been 
promoted  from  the  rank  of  associate  professor  of  business  English  to 
that  of  full  professor. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Mixter^  formerly  professor  of  economics  in  the 
University  of  Vermont^  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  industrial 
management  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University. 

Professor  Henry  R.  Seager^  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  nine  members  of  a  federal  Trade  Committee 
to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  new  federal  Trade  Commission. 

Miss  Beatrice  Sheets  has  resigned  her  position  as  assistant  professor 
of  economics  and  sociology  at  Ohio  State  University  and  accepted  a 
position  with  the  federal  Children's  Bureau. 

Professor  Lester  B.  Shippee,  professor  of  political  science  and  sodol- 
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ogy  of  the  State  College  of  Washington  (Pullman)  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  to  pursue  graduate  work  at  Brown  University. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Sprague  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  advertising 
at  New  York  University  for  the  year  1915-1916. 

Professor  W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor^  who  is  emeritus  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  University  of  Nebraska^  will  receive  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  annual  commencement  of  that  university 
in  June. 

Dr.  John  K.  Towles^  of  Kenyon  College^  has  been  elected  professor 
of  commerce  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Bobert  J.  Valentine  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  economics 
at  Wellesley  College. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Vanderblue  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
transportation  at  Northwestern  University. 

Mr.  Louis  £.  Van  Norman^  of  New  York^  has  been  elected  editor 
of  The  Naiion*$  Buiine$$,  the  official  paper  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Louis  D.  H.  Weld^  assistant  professor  of  economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota^  has  been  appointed  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Balph  B.  Wilson^  Ohio  State  University^  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  the  department  of  economics  at  Tufts  College. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Zimmerman  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  at 
New  York  University. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  regular  staffs  the  following  men  wiU 
give  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  smnmer  quarter: 
Professor  Hugo  Diemer^  Professor  Harley  L.  Luts,  Professor  A.  B. 
Wolfe,  Professor  George  O.  Virtue,  Associate  Professor  Walter  W. 
Stewart,  and  Dr.  Guy  Edward  Snider. 

Professor  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, died  March  29  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
Since  1892  he  has  served  the  university  and  a  very  large  number  of 
its  students  as  head  of  the  department  of  practical  sociology,  chaplain 
of  the  university  and  associate  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  and  the  American  Journal  of  Theology.  His  authorship 
includes  many  titles,  chief  among  which  are:  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Dependent,  Defective  and  Delinquent  Clastet;  Social  Elemente; 
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Modem  Prison  Systems;  Modem  Methods  of  Charity;  Industrial  Insur- 
ance in  the  United  States;  Outdoor  Labor  for  Convicts;  and  Social 
Programmes  in  the  West,  being  his  lectures  on  the  Barrows  Founda- 
tion in  India^  China  and  Japan.  In  the  midst  of  these  professional 
labors  Professor  Henderson  took  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  take  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Leipsig^  which  was 
conferred  in  1901  "magna  cum  laude."  He  was  president  of  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Social  Hygiene  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Vice 
Commission^  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Conunission  on  Occupational 
Diseases^  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Adult  Probation  and  president 
of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago.  He  presided  over  the  twenty- 
sixth  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction^  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  on  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Commission.  In  1910^  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  International  Prison  Congress  and  has  long  been  a  member  of 
the  Soci6t£  G6ndrale  des  Prisons.  Just  before  his  death  he  completed 
a  prolonged  and  strenuous  public  service  as  chairman  of  the  Mayor's 
CiHumission  on  Unemployment  and  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission which  grew  out  of  it.  His  report  culminated  in  a  bill^  pending 
before  the  Illinois  legislature,  "for  an  act  to  relieve  unemployment  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  and  to  establish  a  free  state  employment  exchange." 
Writing  after  he  was  striken  unto  death  by  the  strain  of  overworiL, 
he  referred  to  what  this  hard  winter  of  unemployment  had  taught 
the  state  of  Illinois  in  this  concluding  sentence:  "The  lesson  has  cost 
more  than  can  be  set  down  in  figures,  but  it  may  after  all  offer  compen- 
sation in  a  more  thorough  and  complete  social  organisation  for  dealing 
with  that  national  pest  which  corresponds  in  our  day  to  the  famine  and 
black  plagues  of  mediaeval  times."  Growing  out  of  this  last  experience 
of  his  life,  a  volume  is  just  coming  from  the  press  bearing  the  tide. 
Citizens  in  Industry. 

M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu,  one  of  the  editors  of  UEconomiste 
Frangais  and  professor  at  I'Ecole  des  Sciences  des  Politiques,  died  Jan- 
uary 17  as  the  result  of  a  wound  received  in  battle. 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  1014  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  world-wide  crisis  which  came  with  the  approach  and  out- 
break of  the  European  war  presents  widely  different  aspects  even 
when  its  course  in  the  various  countries  outside  Europe  at  a  dis- 
tance from  hostile  operations  is  alone  considered.  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  finance  everywhere  immediately  felt  the  effects  of  the 
war  influence  but  with  varying  degrees  of  severity  and  in  diverse 
ways  reflecting  wide  differences  in  the  economic  activities  and  finan- 
ciid  position  of  different  countries  and  parts  of  the  world.  At  the 
outset,  therefore,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  narrative 
of  the  course  of  events  in  the  United  States  furnishes  no  indication, 
even  of  a  most  general  sort,  of  the  effects  of  the  war  elsewhere. 

Tlie  crisis  in  the  United  States,  unlike  that  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, Brazil  and  Canada,  for  example,  was  solely  due  to  the  war. 
It  was  not  complicated  and  made  more  severe  by  the  presence  of 
unsound  conditicms  developed  during  preceding  years  of  general 
business  and  speculative  activity — conditions  which  in  some  coun- 
tries had  already  occasioned  or  made  imminent  the  outbreak  of  a 
crisis.  For  more  than  a  year  before  the  war  a  moderate  trade  re- 
action in  this  country  had  checked  new  undertakings  as  wdl  as 
purely  speculative  activities.  As  further  and  convincing  evidence 
of  the  essential  soundness  of  business  conditions  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  although  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  failures, 
the  presence  of  widespread  and  deep-seated  weakness  was  disclosed 
in  strikingly  few  instances  under  the  strain  to  which  the  country 
was  subjected. 

This  condition  of  somewhat  less  than  normal  trade  activity  was 
reflected  in  the  financial  position  of  the  New  York  money  market 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  July,  1914.  Rates  for  loans  of  all 
maturities  were  at  a  moderate  level  and  were  tending  to  decline 
further.  The  weekly  statement  (computed  on  the  average  basis)  of 
the  total  loans  and  investments  of  all  the  banks  and  trust  companies 
of  the  city,  as  is  customary  after  the  half  yearly  settlements,  ex- 
hibited the  same  downward  tendency.  Between  July  8  and  July  25 
loans  and  investments  were  reduced  from  $8,696,000,000  to 
681,000,000  and  cash  holdings  which  were  at  the  lowest  point  at 
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$607,000,000  an  July  10  had  increased  to  $619,000,000.  The  sur- 
plus cash  reserves  of  the  clearing  house  banks,  while  not  large,  were 
of  normal  proportions,  on  July  26  amounting  to  $26,000,000,  not 
quite  so  great  as  at  the  corresponding  date  for  the  preceding  year 
but  somewhat  greater  than  in  1912.^  The  customary  midsummer 
tendencies  were  also  to  be  observed  in  the  course  of  foreign  exchange 
rates.  Owing  to  a  pronounced  decline  in  merchandise  exports  rela- 
tive to  imports  and  to  sales  of  securities  on  foreign  account,  a  fac- 
tor intermittently  present  since  the  beginning  of  the  Balkan  Wars, 
there  had  been  unusually  heavy  exports  of  gold  during  May  and  the 
first  three  weeks  of  June.  Between  June  28  and  July  18,  however, 
demand  sterling,  the  most  significant  single  exchange  rate,  had 
declined  from  $4.8820,  a  level  at  which  gold  could  be  profitably 
exported,  to  $4.8690.  This  decline,  it  is  important  to  note,  was 
not  primarily  due  to  a  greater  supply  of  exchange  arising  out  of 
increased  merchandise  exports,  but  rather  to  exchange  operations 
which  involved  borrowing  in  Europe  in  anticipation  of  the  custom- 
ary excess  of  exports  during  the  autumn  months.  Grain  bills  were 
indeed  already  being  offered  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of 
winter  wheat,  but  as  an  excess  of  imports  of  $6,000,000  was  shown 
by  the  July  foreign  trade  returns  it  is  evident  that  the  reversed 
exchange  tendency  could  not  have  been  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  commercial  bills. 

A  large  excess  of  exports  in  the  near  future  was,  however,  rea- 
sonably certain,  assuming  the  continuance  of  normal  conditions. 
The  winter  wheat  crop  was  of  record-breaking  proportions  and  the 
promise  of  the  cotton  crop  was  almost  equally  satisfactory.  For 
both  these  products  an  extensive  European  demand  was  assured. 
In  these  circumstances  so  long  as  demand  exchange  was  well  above 
par  the  drawing  of  bankers'  time  bills,  commonly  known  as  finance 
bills,  was  by  far  the  most  attractive  method  of  borrowing  money  in 
the  New  York  market.   There  was  a  fair  possibility  that  money 

rather  conftising  variety  of  data  Is  published  each  weelc  by  New  Yoric 
banlcs.  Figures  computed  on  tlie  average  basis  are  available  for  all  the  banks 
and  trust  companies  of  tlie  city  and  on  both  tlie  average  and  actual  basis  for 
the  banks  and  trust  companies  which  are  members  of  the  New  York  Clearing 
House.  For  many  purposes  the  figures  for  the  clearing  house  banln  alone  are 
to  be  preferred.  They  are  available  for  a  long  series  of  years,  while  no  trust 
companies  were  members  until  1911.  Moreover,  owing  to  tlie  practice  on  tlie 
part  of  both  member  and  non-member  trust  companies  of  depositing  surplus 
cash  with  the  clearing  house  banlfs,  it  Is  these  Institutions  tliat  accumulate 
surplus  cash  reserves  and  it  is  from  them  that  cash  Is  withdrawn. 
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secured  in  this  waj  would  cost  the  borrower  little  or  nothing. 
Early  in  July  the  quotation  for  bankers'  60-day  bills  ranged  be- 
tween $4.8576  and  $4.86.  If  by  September  exchange  should  go  to 
the  import  point,  remittances  to  cover  these  bills  at  maturity  could 
be  secured  at  a  rate  low  enough  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  charges 
incurred. 

There  is  no  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  bankers'  long 
bills  which  were  drawn  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  July,  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  the  means  of  providing  a  considerable 
part  of  the  supply  of  demand  exchange  which  caused  the  downward 
tendency  in  rates.  Those  in  New  York  who  purchased  the  bank- 
ers' bills  sold  demand  exchange  against  the  discounted  proceeds  in 
the  foreign  markets  on  which  the  bills  were  drawn,  chiefly  London. 
No  other  course  would  have  been  reasonable  because  of  the  practi- 
cal certainty  of  a  further  decline  in  rates  with  the  approach  of  au- 
tumn. To  hold  the  bills  for  investment  or  to  build  up  foreign 
balances  from  the  discounted  proceeds  of  the  bills  would  have 
involved  an  inevitable  loss  provided  events  should  take  the  usual 
course  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

On  Saturday,  July  18,  when  demand  exchange  had  declined  130 
points  to  4.8690,  it  is  certain  that  New  York  then  possessed  no 
considerable  foreign  balances  against  which  exchange  might  be  sold. 
Had  normal  midsummer  conditions  continued,  regular  remittance 
requirements  during  the  following  six  weeks  or  more  would  doubt- 
less have  absorbed  not  only  all  the  exchange  created  by  merchan- 
dise exports  but  also  a  further  amount  made  available  through  the 
drawing  of  additional  finance  bills.  In  other  words,  the  New  York 
market  was  in  its  usual  midsummer  position  of  indebtedness  in  the 
international  short-time  loan  market.  It  possessed  nothing  with 
which  to  offset  any  sudden  and  unexpected  foreign  demands  which 
might  be  made  upon  it.  Although  there  was  every  reason  to  look 
for  a  further  decline  in  exchange,  anything  that  might  increase  the 
demand  for  exchange  or  prevent  the  drawing  of  finance  bills  was 
pretty  certain  to  bring  rates  quicldy  back  to  the  gold  export  point 
once  more.  But  again  it  should  be  repeated,  the  New  York  money 
market  was  in  this  respect  merely  in  what  has  always  been  its  posi- 
tion relative  to  foreign  markets  in  the  early  summer  and,  indeed, 
at  all  times  in  the  year  except  during  seasons  of  heavy  grain  and 
cotton  exports. 

On  Monday,  July  20,  three  days  before  the  fateful  Austrian  note 
to  Servia,  (Uscount  rates  advanced  slightly  in  the  continental 
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money  markets.  But  as  the  advance  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  Paris  it  was  attributed,  and  apparently  rightly,  to  local  causes 
of  various  kinds  both  political  and  financial.  London  exchange 
moved  in  favor  of  Paris,  which  took  a  part  of  the  weekly  offering 
of  gold  from  South  Africa.  Although  on  Monday  the  advance  in 
interest  rates  was  slight,  hardly  more  than  %  of  1  per  cent  in  any 
market,  demand  sterling  in  New  York  advanced  80  points  to  4.8720. 
Some  further  easing  of  money  rates  in  New  York  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  this  advance.  The  extent  of  the  advance  from  these 
two  influences  is,  however,  significant.  It  shows  clearly  that  the 
decline  in  exchange  rates  during  preceding  weeks  was  the  result  of 
the  discounting  of  the  expected  future  course  of  the  market  by 
means  of  exchange  operations  and  was  not  due  to  the  creation  of 
large  balances  resulting  from  trade  and  other  dealings  having  their 
origin  outside  the  exchange  market. 

Each  day  following  Mwday,  July  SO,  witnessed  a  further  ad- 
vance in  exchange  until  on  Thursday,  July  S8,  with  demand  ster- 
ling at  4.88S0,  $2,600,000  in  gold  bars  was  engaged  for  export  to 
I  Paris.  Rates  declined  slightly  on  Friday,  but  closed  at  the  highest 

for  the  week  on  Saturday  at  4.8880,  when  gold  amounting  to 
$8,600,000  was  engaged  for  export  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

Up  to  this  time  nothing  abnormal  had  developed  in  the  working 
of  the  machinery  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  Discount  rates  in  Eu- 
ropean markets  had  been  advanced  but  only  to  a  slight  extent, 
surprisingly  little  when  judged  in  the  light  of  future  events.  In 
London,  for  example,  the  discount  rate  on  60-day  bills  which  on 
Monday  was  ft  8/16  per  cent  was  on  Friday  2^  per  cent.  Bank- 
ers' time  bills  continued  to  be  drawn  freely,  at  least  during  the  first 
half  of  the  week,  since  the  effect  of  the  higher  discount  rates  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  advance  in  the  rates  of  exchange.  A  nor- 
mal supply  of  exchange  seems  to  have  been  available  during  the 
week,  but  the  demand  for  exchange  had  notaUy  increased.  In  part 
this  was  due  to  the  unexpected  advance  in  exchange  rates.  When 
the  tendency  of  rates  is  downward  and  is  expected  to  continue  in 
that  direction  a  speculative  short  interest  develops  and  many  hav- 
ing remittances  to  make  defer  arrangements  to  the  last  moment. 
Covering  of  short  commitments  was  therefore  a  factor  tending  to 
a  further  advance  in  rates  just  as  soon  as  the  initial  advance  was 
seen  to  be  something  more  than  a  momentary  fluctuation  in  rates. 

By  Thursday,  the  day  of  the  presentation  of  the  Austrian  note 
to  Servia,  it  seems  to  have  become  generally  recognized  that  the 
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political  situation  in  Europe  was  severely  strained,  but  it  was  not 
apparently  believed  to  be  more  alarming  than  on  many  other 
occasions  in  the  past  when  matters  were  finally  smoothed  over. 
Sales  of  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  foreign 
account  were  being  made  and  in  increasing  quantities  day  by  day, 
but  such  sales  had  been  taking  place  more  or  less  intermittently 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  Wars  and  therefore  occasioned  no 
serious  concern.  The  volume  of  these  sales  to  the  close  of  the 
week  was  not  great  relative  to  the  absorbing  power  of  the  New 
York  security  market, /but  was  still  sufficient  in  conjunction  with 
the  generally  unfavorable  influence  on  the  market  of  the  situation  in 
Europe  to  bring  about  a  moderate  decline  in  the  more  active  inter- 
national stocks.  In  the  foreign  exchange  market  these  sales  were 
a  more  potent  factor.  The  demand  for  sight  exchange  was  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  sales  at  a  time  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  absence  of  bankers'  bills,  some  gold  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  exported  merely  to  meet  ordinary  remittance  require- 
ments. 

On  Saturday,  July  25,  foreign  exchange  operations  were  still 
being  conducted  in  normal  fashion  with  demand  exchange  definitely 
at  the  gold  export  level  closing  at  4.8880.  Gold  exports  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  seemed  likely,  but  nothing  more  serious  seems  to 
have  been  anticipated  from  what  was  known  of  the  European  situa- 
tion. Over  Sunday  the  outbreak  of  a  general  European  war,  which 
had  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  rather  vague  possibility,  became 
alarmingly  probable.  On  Monday  demand  exchange  opened  at 
4.92  and  the  foreign  exchange  market  was  completely  disorganized. 
This  condition  was  in  no  way  peculiar  to  New  York.  Foreign 
exchange  dealings  between  all  the  money  markets  of  the  world  were 
in  a  similar  abnormal  state.  In  no  other  business  was  the  effect  of 
the  approach  of  the  war  felt  so  immediately,  generally  and  severely. 
The  complicated  and  delicately  balanced  mechanism  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  developed  during  long  years  of  peaceful  intercourse, 
collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards.  It  was  not  designed  for  the  contin- 
gency of  a  general  war  and  went  to  pieces  the  moment  the  outbreak 
became  at  all  prc^able. 

Two  operations  essential  for  the  working  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes were  interrupted  and,  indeed,  practicaUy  discontinued  on 
Monday — the  business  of  accepting  and  that  of  discounting  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  in  London.  When  London  ceased  to  perform 
these  two  functions,  the  mechanism  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
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throughout  the  world  inevitably  and  at  once  became  completely 


In  order  to  understand  the  situation  it  is  necessary  at  this  point 
to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  crisis  with  a  digression  into  some 
of  the  intricacies  of  foreign  exchange  operations.  A  large  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  world  and  an  even  greater  part  of 
short-time  international  borrowing  is  handled  by  means  of  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  for  acceptance  upon  London  banks  and  especially 
upon  London  accepting  houses.  Acceptors  in  London  are  constantly 
under  heavy  obligations  on  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  banks  and 
merchants  throughout  the  world  who  in  turn  are  under  obligation 
to  remit  funds  to  them  before  the  bills  mature.  Among  these  bills 
accepted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  were  a  large  number 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  doubtless  to  many  millions  of  pounds 
accepted  for  banks  and  merchants  in  the  countries  which  were 
rapidly  drifting  towards  war.  If  England  engaged  in  the  war,  re- 
mittance would  not  be  made  on  bills  accepted  for  parties  in  hostile 
countries  until  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  It  was  probable 
also  that  remittances  would  be  at  least  delayed  in  many  instances 
in  the  case  of  bills  accepted  for  people  in  allied  and  also  in  neutral 
countries  owing  to  the  disturbance  which  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
would  involve. 

In  these  circumstances  acceptors  in  Londcm  were  in  no  position 
to  make  new  acceptances  and  the  value  of  the  acceptance  itself  was 
impaired.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  exchange  banks  in  New 
York  and  in  all  other  markets  were  under  heavy  contingent  liabili- 
ties on  account  of  endorsements  of  bills  drawn  on  London  acceptors. 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  London  accepting  houses  these  bank- 
ers would  have  to  supply  funds  to  take  up  the  bills  and  in  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  prevailing  might  incur  serious  loss  through  the 
failure  of  drawers  to  whom  of  course  they  would  have  recourse. 
Uncertainty  regarding  the  value  of  the  London  acceptance  com- 
pletely transformed  the  character  of  the  business  of  buying  com- 
mercial bills  of  exchange.  A  business  which  normally  is  highly 
secure  and  even  routine  in  character  was  in  a  moment  changed  to 
one  surrounded  with  uncertainties  of  a  most  unfamiliar  and  in- 
calculable nature.  At  the  same  time  shipping  hazards  and  un- 
certainty as  to  market  cmditions  in  foreign  countries  were  taking 
away  much  of  the  value  of  the  security  which  the  bill  of  lading 
ordinarily  gives  in  the  case  of  bills  drawn  against  exports.  Both 
exporters  and  those  who  might  purchase  their  bills  would  tiiere-* 
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fore  be  embarking  upon  venturesome  transactions  utterly  lacking 
the  highly  developed  safeguards  which  normally  protect  interna- 
tional trade  in  commodities. 

The  consequences  of  the  uncertain  position  in  which  L<mdon 
acceptors  were  placed  by  the  approach  of  the  war  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  once  fully  realized  even  in  foreign  exchange  circles. 
They  were  perhaps  overshadowed  by  the  presence  of  another  dis- 
organizing influence,  the  full  force  of  which  was  immediate  and 
obvious.  From  Monday,  July  27,  to  the  middle  of  August  the 
business  of  discounting  foreign  bills  in  London  was  almost  entirely 
suspended.  London  became  the  central  money  market  of  the 
world,  reaping  all  the  advantages  of  that  position  because  it  has 
always  been  able  to  absorb  whatever  amount  of  foreign  bills  might 
be  sent  thither  for  discount.  This  is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
normal  working  of  the  exchanges  under  the  existing  system  of 
settlements  largely  concentrated  in  a  single  market  which  in  turn 
requires  that  bills  of  exchange  shall  be  drawn  on  that  market.  The 
market  on  which  bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  must  be  prepared  to 
discount  them.  Exchange  bankers  purchasing  bills  drawn  on 
another  country  must  be  able  to  discount  them  at  once  in  that 
country  so  that  they  may  be  in  position  to  sell  demand  exchange 
against  the  proceeds.  The  price  of  long  bills  is  always  the  demand 
rate  less  commission,  stamp  taxes,  and  the  discount  rate  in  the 
country  on  which  the  bills  are  drawn.  If  unable  to  discount  the 
bills,  the  purchaser  would  be  obliged  to  assume  the  risk  of  loss  from 
a  different  demand  rate  of  exchange  at  maturity.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  60-day  commercial  bills  are  purchased  at  4.83  and 
that  the  demand  rate  is  4.86^.  The  difference  in  the  rates  would 
cover  the  current  discount  rate  in  London,  the  English  stamp  tax, 
foreign  correspondent's  commission,  and  the  dealer's  profit.  This 
profit  he  will  secure  by  discounting  the  bill  and  selling  demand 
exchange  at  once.  If  he  should  hold  the  bill  to  maturity  his  return 
would  depend  upon  the  demand  rate  of  exchange  at  that  time.  If 
the  demand  rate  has  not  changed  in  the  meantime  he  secures,  in 
addition  to  his  initial  profit,  interest  at  the  London  rate  of  discount. 
If  the  demand  rate  drops  his  return  is  reduced  while  if  it  has  ad- 
vanced he  makes  an  additional  profit.  Accordingly,  when  it  is 
believed  that  exchange  rates  will  advance  bills  may  be  held  but  when 
a  decline  is  expected  or  when  the  future  course  of  exchange  is  very 
uncertain  the  holding  of  bills  drawn  on  another  country  is  ob- 
viously inexpedient. 
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It  18  evident,  therefore,  that  if  time  bills  of  exchange  are  to  be 
handled  with  a  minimum  of  risk,  it  must  always  be  possible  to  dis- 
count them  in  the  country  on  which  they  are  drawn.  This  has  al- 
ways been  possible  in  London  and  at  rates  which  have  averaged 
somewhat  below  those  prevailing  in  other  money  markets.  For  this 
reason  and  because  it  facilitates  settlements  and  makes  possiUe  a 
broad  exchange  market  in  all  countries,  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
throughout  the  world  have  for  many  years  been  drawn  principally 
on  London. 

Exchange  bankers  in  New  York,  and  in  all  other  exchange 
markets,  each  day  and  oftener  if  rates  change,  receive  spot  and 
forward  delivery  discount  quotations  from  London  correspondents. 
Spot  quotations,  as  the  name  implies,  are  discount  rates  on  bills 
already  in  London.  Forward  delivery  quotations  are  the  rates  at 
which  London  banks  and  discount  houses  agree  to  take  bills  arriv- 
ing in  the  next  mail  leaving  the  market  to  which  they  are  quoted. 
These  forward  delivery  rates  enable  the  New  York  exchange  bro- 
ker to  purchase  time  bills  without  assuming  any  risk  from  changes 
in  London  discount  rates  during  the  week  or  more  that  the  bills  are 
in  transit.  When  a  downward  tendency  in  London  discount  rates 
seems  probable  the  banker  may  not  take  advantage  of  the  delivery 
rate,  just  as  in  the  belief  that  exchange  rates  are  to  advance  he 
may  decide  to  hold  bills  to  maturity.  Li  fact,  the  advantages  and 
uses  of  forward  delivery  quotations  are  in  every  way  analogous  to 
those  arising  from  discounting  bills,  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. Li  the  one  case  the  arrangement  covers  the  transit  period, 
in  the  other  the  entire  life  of  the  bill  after  it  reaches  the  country 
on  which  it  is  drawn. 

With  the  approach  of  the  war  it  might  well  have  been  presumed 
that  London  would  decline  to  quote  forward  delivery  rates  before 
the  discounting  of  bills  already  in  London  was  discontinued.  As  it 
happened,  both  spot  and  forward  delivery  quotations  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  same  time,  on  Monday,  July  27,  striking  evidence  of 
the  great  change  for  the  worse  which  affairs  had  taken  over 
Sunday.* 

This  discontinuance  of  quotations  by  London  was  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  the  exchange  market  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world  on  Monday,  July  87.  It  involved 

*  Spot  quotations  at  the  dose  of  the  previous  weeic  were  9%  per  cent  for  60- 
day  bills  and  d  11/16  per  cent  for  90-day  bills.  Forward  delivery  rates  were 
9  11/16  per  cent  and  9  13/16  per  cent  for  the  same  maturities. 
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a  complete  transformation  not  only  of  the  business  of  buying  com- 
mercial bills  but  also  of  conditions  in  the  demand  exchange  market 
as  well.  On  Saturday  the  exchange  banker  purchasing  commercial 
bills  could  arrange  discount  terms  at  once  in  London  and  sell  de- 
mand exchange  against  the  proceeds.  On  Monday  the  purchase  of 
such  bills  involved  the  investment  of  capital  until  the  date  of 
maturity  in  a  far  from  satisfactory  security  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  London  acceptors.  On  Saturday  every  commercial  bill 
offered  in  the  market  provided  the  means  for  an  immediate  sale  of 
demand  exchange.  On  Monday  the  immediate  supply  of  demand 
exchange  could  no  longer  be  enlarged  to  the  slightest  extent  by 
this  means.  The  principal  source  of  an  immediate  supply  of  a 
demand  exchange  was  entirely  cut  off.  Demand  exchange  could 
still  be  sold  against  foreign  balances,  but  these,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  not  large.  The  exportation  of  gold  was  a  further  source  of 
supply  of  demand  exchange,  but  could  hot  go  on  indefinitely  with- 
out endangering  the  foundation  of  the  domestic  credit  structure. 

In  these  circumstances,  although  exchange  transactions  were  not 
entirely  suspended,  there  was  a  complete  cessation  of  certain  ex- 
change operations,  in  the  absence  of  which  there  can  be  no  broad 
exchange  market.  Each  dealer  made  every  effort  to  provide  the 
exchange  urgently  needed  by  regular  customers  but  transactions 
between  dealers  were  almost  altogether  discontinued.  Ordinarily 
there  are  constant  dealings  in  exchange  between  bankers.  Each 
exchange  banker  is  prepared  to  buy  and  sell  both  demand  and  time 
exchange  in  large  amounts  if  the  terms  offered  seem  attractive. 
These  dealings  steady  the  market  and  enable  each  banker  to  adjust 
his  position  to  changing  conditions  and  to  his  purchases  of  com- 
mercial bills.  Short  sales  of  exchange  are  also  essential,  serving, 
when  made  within  reasonable  limits,  to  steady  the  market  and  to 
provide  a  more  elastic  supply  of  exchange.  But  with  the  approach 
of  the  war  short  sales  were  extra-hazardous  and  the  few  bankers 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  large  foreign  balances  were 
naturally  husbanding  them  to  take  care  of  their  own  future  re- 
quirements and  those  of  their  regular  customers.  In  normal  times 
by  offering  to  buy  exchange  at  higher  prices  a  dealer  can  secure 
whatever  amount  he  may  require.  At  such  times  changes  in  rates 
serve  to  adjust  supply  and  demand  in  tiie  exchange  market.  Be- 
ginning with  Monday,  July  27,  rates  merely  reflected  the  urgent 
and  even  frantic  efforts  of  particular  purchasers  to  secure  ex- 
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change.  Rates  fluctuated  wildly,  but  as  each  transaction  stood  by 
itself  they  had  no  general  market  significance. 

The  supply  of  exchange  could  be  increased  only  by  means  of 
gold  exports,  and,  accordingly,  gold  was  engaged  for  shipment  in 
enormous  quantities.  On  Monday  $7,000,000  and  on  Tuesday 
$1S,000,000  were  taken  for  export,  all  that  underwriters  were 
willing  to  insure  even  at  the  high  rates  which  were  being  exacted  to 
cover  war  risks.  These  large  gold  shipments  seem  to  have  had 
at  least  the  negative  effect  of  preventing  a  further  rise  in  rates 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  This  means  of  providing  demand  ex- 
change continued  available  until  the  beginning  of  the  following 
week,  but  upon  the  declaration  of  war  between  En^^and  and  Grer- 
many  sailings  were  generally  cancelled  and  insurance  could  not  be 
obtained.  Up  to  that  time  it  is  possible  that  these  gold  exports 
would  have  provided  adequate  exchange  for  urgent  requirements 
but  for  the  abnormally  large  demand  for  exchange  created  by  the 
overwhelmingly  large  sales  of  securities  by  foreign  holders  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  Tuesday,  July  S8,  and  on  the  two 
following  days. 

These  sales  were  by  far  the  most  striking  consequence  in  the 
United  States  of  the  approach  of  the  war.  It  is  not,  however, 
even  yet  generally  realized  that  this  was  an  effect  of  the  war  which 
was  almost  entirely  absent  in  other  non-European  countries.  With 
few  exceptions  the  enterprises  and  government  loans  in  non-Euro- 
pean countries  other  than  the  United  States,  in  which  European 
capital  has  been  invested,  have  been  entirely  financed  by  European 
investors.  There  is,  consequently,  no  broad  and  organized  market 
and  generally  no  market  at  all  for  the  securities  of  such  enter- 
prises in  the  countries  in  which  the  capital  is  actually  invested. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  American 
investors  have  generally  provided  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
capital  for  those  enterprises  in  which  foreign  capital  has  been 
placed.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  broad  and  organized  market  on 
the  stock  exchanges  of  New  York  and  other  cities  for  the  securities 
of  all  such  enterprises  of  any  great  importance.  When,  therefore, 
at  the  approach  of  the  war  European  security  holders  frantically 
endeavored  to  convert  investments  into  cash,  selling  pressure  was 
soon  almost  entirely  concentrated  upon  American  stocks  and  bonds. 
Other  securities  could  only  be  sold  to  European  purchasers,  and 
such  sales  soon  became  impossible  on  account  of  the  closing  in 
quick  succession  during  the  first  part  of  the  week  of  the  various 
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European  exchanges.'  It  maj  further  be  added  that  these  sales 
between  Europeans  could  have  no  direct  effect  upon  the  countries 
in  which  the  capital  was  actually  invested.  The  volume  and  ur- 
gency of  the  foreign  selling  of  American  securities  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  was  accordingly  far  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  if  other  non-European  securities,  owned  in  Europe,  had 
been  equally  marketable. 

Sales  of  securities  by  foreign  holders  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  began  with  the  first  intimation  of  trouble  between  Aus- 
tria and  Servia,  increasing  in  volume  day  by  day.  But  even  on 
Monday,  July  27,  they  had  not  reached  alarming  proportions. 
Apparently,  European  security  holders  were  unable  on  that  day  to 
complete  the  necessary  arrangements  for  sales  in  New  York.  On  the 
following  day  an  extraordinary  mass  of  selling  orders  was  executed 
on  the  exchange.  The  volume  of  sales  of  shares  as  compared  with 
Monday  increased  from  474,749  having  a  par  value  of  $41,55S,000 
to  1,019,976  with  a  par  value  of  $90,257,000.  What  proportion 
of  t^ese  sales  was  on  foreign  account  can  not  be  determined.  Un- 
certainty regarding  the  effect  of  the  war  on  security  values  doubt- 
less led  to  sales  by  American  owners  of  securities,  and  there  was 
also  much  short  selling. 

Notwithstanding  a  sharp  decline  in  quotations  on  Tuesday,  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  believed  in  New  York  that  the  absorb- 
ing power  of  the  American  market  would  be  sufficient  to  take  all  the 
securities  which  European  holders  might  desire  to  sell.  This  opin- 
icm  was  strengthened  on  Wednesday  when,  in  spite  of  further  for- 
eign sales,  quotations  generally  recovered  slightly  from  the  low 
level  of  Tuesday.  It  was,  however,  but  a  momentary  respite  due 
chiefly  to  the  covering  of  the  short  sales  of  the  preceding  days.  Ow- 
ing to  the  inability  of  European  investors  to  dispose  of  other  securi- 
ties, falling  quotations  for  American  securities  could  have  little  or 
no  effect  in  checking  sales.  Thursday  was  marked  by  still  more  in- 
tense selling  pressure  than  on  Tuesday,  accompanied  by  a  further 
decline  in  security  prices  though  it  was  not  so  extreme  in  the  case  of 
particular  securities  as  on  Tuesday.  The  decline  was,  however, 
more  general,  extending  throughout  the  entire  list  of  securities,  in- 
cluding many  ordinarily  inactive  issues  of  bonds. 

*  On  Monday  the  bourses  of  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  Brussels,  and  on  Tuesday 
the  stock  exdianges  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  were  dosed,  and  busmess  was 
suspended  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  On  Wednesday  aU  the  other  bourses  of 
Europe  were  either  closed  or  had  limited  transactions  to  cash  business. 
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It  should  be  observed  at  this  point  that  the  disturbing  effect  of 
these  sales  was  ahnost  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  sales 
by  foreign  holders  rather  than  to  the  quantities  offered  for  sale. 
Transfers  of  securities  far  greater  in  magnitude  between  domestic 
buyers  and  sellers  have  frequently  taken  place  even  when  the  ten- 
dency of  prices  has  been  downward  without  causing  serious  diffi- 
culties. Uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  security  values 
tended  to  reduce  the  investment  demand  to  a  minimuuL  But,  after 
all,  it  is  the  speculative  buyer  who  must  foe  relied  upon  to  purchase 
securities  in  large  volume  at  a  moment's  notice  in  periods  of  stress. 
It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  speculative  demand  might  have 
proved  adequate  to  absorb  all  the  securities  which  foreign  holders 
might  have  desired  to  sell  if  the  effects  of  such  sales  had  been  in 
no  way  different  from  the  sale  of  securities  by  domestic  owners. 
Transfers  of  securities  or  other  property  from  investors  to  specula- 
tive holders  can  take  place  upon  a  large  scale  only  when  the  latter 
are  able  to  borrow  from  banks  a  considerable  part  of  the  purchase 
price.  When  such  transfers  are  between  domestic  buyers  ^and 
sellers,  although  loans  and  deposits  increase,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
banks  will  experience  any  appreciable  change  in  their  cash  hold- 
ings. Analogous  conditicms  are  present  when  securities  are  sold 
on  foreign  account  if  the  country  in  which  the  sales  are  made  is 
in  a  creditor  position  in  the  short-time  international  loan  market 
or  is  able  to  borrow  in  the  market  from  which  the  securities  are 
sold.  Funds  from  these  sources  were,  of  course,  unavailable  for 
meeting  the  obligations  immediately  payable  which  were  being 
created  by  the  sale  of  securities  by  foreign  holders  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  United  States  was  a  debtor  in  the  international 
short-time  loan  market,  and  the  conditions  which  were  leading  to 
the  foreign  sales  of  securities  were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
granting  of  new  loans. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  foreign  exchange  situation  in  preced- 
ing pages  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  all  probability  gold 
would  have  been  exported  from  New  York  during  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  throughout  August,  even  if  there  had  been  no  foreign 
sales  of  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  All  these 
sales,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded,  involved  obligations  for  im- 
mediate payment  which  could  be  met  only  by  gold  shipments.  They 
were  equivalent  in  effect  to  a  general  run  upon  banks  by  depositors 
and  were  at  the  same  time  of  an  even  more  serious  nature  because 
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they  could  not  be  checked  by  the  approved  method  in  the  case  of 
runs  of  continued  payments,  since  they  were  not  due  to  loss  of 
confidence  either  in  American  banks  or  in  American  securities. 

No  banking  system  in  a  debtor  country  could  be  devised  which 
would  be  able  to  endure  the  double  strain  which  was  imposed  upon 
the  banks  of  the  United  States  by  the  wholesale  dumping  of  securi- 
ties by  foreign  investors  on  the  New  York  market.  To  supply 
gold  to  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase  price  and  at  the  same 
time  to  grant  loans  to  enable  purchasers  to  carry  the  securities  was 
soon  seen  to  be  a  manifest  impossibility.  Banking  necessities  even 
more  than  those  of  brokers  and  their  customers  required  the  adop- 
tion of  some  means  of  preventing  the  further  liquidation  of  securi- 
ties by  foreign  holders. 

Both  bankers  and  brokers  deferred  action  to  the  last  possible 
moment.  Even  as  late  as  Thursday  the  hope  was  still  cherished 
that  war  might  be  avoided.  The  extent  and  urgency  of  foreign 
liquidation  of  securities  seems  to  have  been  generally  under-esti- 
mated, partly,  it  may  be  presumed,  because  the  inability  to  dispose 
of  other  non-European  securities  was  not  clearly  perceived.  A 
laudable  desire  to  secure  for  the  American  market  the  prestige  that 
continued  dealings  in  securities  would  confer  was  also  a  potent 
influence  favoring  delay.  At  a  conference  on  Thursday  afternoon 
it  was  decided  to  take  no  action.  Overnight  an  enormous  volume 
of  selling  orders,  in  many  cases  without  limitations  as  to  price,  was 
received  from  Europe.  After  hurried  consultation  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  stock  exchange  and  of  the  clearing  house  banks  it 
was  decided,  only  a  few  moments  before  the  hour  of  opening,  to 
close  the  stock  exchange  for  an  indefinite  period.  Similar  action 
was  immediately  taken  by  all  other  stock  exchanges  of  any  impor- 
tance throughout  the  country  and  by  dealers  in  unlisted  securities 
as  well.  These  drastic  measures  were,  of  course,  immediately  effec- 
tive in  preventing  further  sales  of  securities  not  only  on  foreign 
account  but  also  between  buyers  and  sellers  within  the  country. 
Possibly  dealings  might  have  been  continued  under  the  system  of 
minimum  prices  inaugurated  when  the  exchange  was  reopened  in 
December,  but  that  was  a  method  of  conducting  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling  securities  yet  to  be  devised.  In  a  future  emer- 
gency it  may  well  prove  effective,  but  in  the  absence  of  experience 
of  its  possibilities  it  might  not  then  have  proved  adequate  for  the 
purpose. 

That  the  closing  of  the  stock  exchange  was  a  necessary  measure 
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has  never  been  questioned.  Indeed,  without  implying  the  slightest 
criticism  of  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  the  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  suspension  two  or  three  days  earlier  would 
have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  country.  Everything  in  that 
eventful  week  was  entirely  without  precedent.  Conditions  changed 
rapidly  from  day  to  day,  even  from  hour  to  hour.  It  was  at  least 
possible  that  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties  between  the 
European  powers  would  be  found.  It  was  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
continue  business  as  usual  until  it  was  clear  that  drastic  measures 
were  absolutely  unavoidable.^ 

An  earlier  closing  of  the  stock  exchange  would  have  been  of 
much  advantage  in  the  foreign  exchange  market.  Demoralization 
would  have  been  somewhat  less  complete  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  normal  conditions  might  presumably  have  been  restored 
at  a  much  earlier  date  but  for  the  indebtedness  created  by  the 
sales  of  securities  on  foreign  account.  The  discontinuance  of  the 
usual  London  exchange  facilities  for  handling  long  bills  necessa- 
rily dislocated  the  market,  but  gold  exports  might  have  proved  ade- 
quate to  provide  the  exchange  to  meet  at  least  the  more  urgent 
obligations  arising  out  of  ordinary  business  transactions  with  for- 
eign countries.  In  addition  to  the  $19,000,000  of  gold  export- 
ed on  Monday  and  Tuesdlay,  an  additional  $17,000,000  was 
engaged  during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  These  exports  served 
principally  to  provide  the  means  for  meeting  foreign  requirements 
of  the  bankers  who  shipped  the  gold.  In  the  meantime  extraor- 
dinary prices  were  being  offered  for  exchange,  as  ifiuch  as  $5.50  for 
demand  exchange  and  $6.35  and  even  more  for  cable  transfers. 
Such  quotations  refer  to  particular  transactions.  These  were  not 
rates  at  which  exchange  could  certainly  be  secured.  They  are 
chiefly  significant  as  evidence  of  the  complete  demoralization  of 
the  exchange  market.  They  were  in  no  way  due  to  ruthless  exac- 
tions on  the  part  of  those  who  sold  exchange,  since  all  dealers 
needed  exchange  to  cover  their  own  obligations  already  due  or 
maturing  in  the  immediate  future. 

*If  the  exchange  had  closed  on  an  earlier  date  the  final  quotations  would 
have  been  on  a  higher  leveL  During  the  period  of  suspension  unauthorized 
selling  would  have  been  more  active  wliile  the  volume  of  sales  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Ck>mmittee  would  have  been  much  reduced. 
The  opening  of  tlie  exchange  would  probably  also  have  been  deferred  if  closing 
quotations  had  not  generally  discounted  the  immediate  effects  of  the  war  on 
security  values.  See  below,  p.  531  and  also  H.  G.  S.  Nobie,  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  Crisis  of  1914, 
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The  available  amount  of  exchange  was  hopelessly  inadequate  to 
supply  the  demand,  but  even  if,  in  the  absence  of  security  sales, 
the  supply  created  by  gold  exports  had  proved  sufficient  during 
the  week  ending  August  1,  it  would  have  been  entirely  inadequate 
during  the  two  succeeding  weeks.  After  the  declaration  of  war 
between  England  and  Grermany  transatlantic  sailings  were  practi- 
cally discontinued  until  it  was  clear  that  England's  sea  power  was 
able  to  provide  a  reasonable  measure  of  security  to  ocean  trans- 
portation. Nothing  could  be  done  to  restore  normal  exchange  con- 
ditions during  this  fortnight  while  shipping  connections  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  were  interrupted.  During  this  per- 
iod new  influences  were  at  work  in  the  exchange  market  arising  out 
of  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  American  foreign  trade  and  on  Amer- 
ican banking  operations.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  at  this  point 
to  postpone  further  consideration  of  the  course  of  events  in  the 
foreign  exchange  market  and  direct  attention  to  the  effects  of  the 
war  within  the  United  States. 

If  the  stock  exchange  had  not  closed  on  Friday,  July  81,  it  is 
certain  that  the  decline  in  the  price  of  securities  during  the  day 
would  have  been  so  extreme  as  to  have  occasioned  numerous  fail- 
ures among  brokers  and  their  customers  and  presumably  much  loss 
to  the  banks  as  well.  The  sharp  decline  during  preceding  days  had 
fortunately  been  accompanied  by  no  important  failures  and,  it  may 
be  added,  had  not  gone  much  beyond  a  reasonable  discounting  of 
the  probable  effects  of  the  war  on  the  value  of  securities.  To 
brokers  the  long  period  of  enforced  inactivity  which  followed  was 
burdensome,  but  it  did  not  subject  them  to  the  severe  and  urgent 
pressure  of  crisis  conditions.  To  the  banks  the  suspension  of 
dealings  in  securities  was  fraught  with  far  more  serious  and  imme- 
diate consequences.  A  considerable  portion,  especially  large  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  banks,  of  the  assets  of  all  of  the  banks  of  the 
country  was  impounded  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  liquidate  not  only  investments  in  securities  but  also  both 
time  and  demand  collateral  loans. 

The  effects  upon  the  banks  of  thus  locking  up  a  large  part  of 
their  assets  were  far  reaching  though  they  proved  less  serious 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Public  confidence  in  the  solvency  of 
the  banks  does  not  appear  to  have  been  materially  weakened.  More- 
over, taking  the  banks  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  funds  avail- 
able for  other  purposes  were  not  very  different  in  amount  from 
what  they  would  have  been  if  dealings  in  securities  had  continued. 
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Even  if  the  exchange  had  remained  open,  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  the  banks  would  have  found  it  possible  during  the  weeks  im- 
mediately following  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis,  to  reduce  apprecia- 
bly either  investments  in  securities  or  collateral  loans.  Past 
experience  proves  conclusively  that  during  a  crisis  it  is  most  in- 
expedient to  attempt  and  practically  impossible  to  bring  about  any 
appreciable  reduction,  either  in  investments  or  loans,  of  any  kind. 
Much  shifting  of  loans  between  the  banks  but  little  or  no  positive 
contraction  even  when  it  has  been  seriously  attempted,  has  marked 
the  course  of  all  crises  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  suspension  of  dealings  in  securities  was  a  serious  matter  for 
the  banks,  primarily  because  in  large  measure  it  deprived  them  of 
the  power  to  shift  loans  among  themselves  by  means  of  ordinary 
banking  operations.  When  a  bank  finds  that  its  reserve  is  being 
depleted  or  that  regular  customers  require  additional  accommoda- 
tion, it  can  ordinarily  readily  adjust  itself  to  the  situation  by  call- 
ing demand  loans  or  by  making  no  new  time  collateral  or  commer- 
cial loans  in  the  open  market.  After  the  closing  of  the  stock 
exchange,  commercial  paper  purchased  from  note  brokers  became 
the  only  class  of  loans  which  could  be  reduced  without  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  regular  customers.  Obviously,  the  payment 
of  collateral  loans  could  not  be  insisted  upon  when  there  was  no 
market  in  which  either  borrowers  or  bankers  could  sell  securities. 
The  shifting  of  loans  was  also  equally  difficult  because  for  the 
same  reason  all  banks  were  disinclined  to  make  additional  col- 
lateral loans.  Many  borrowers  furnished  additional  security  and 
in  particular  instances  loans  were  reduced  or  fully  paid.  But  the 
banks  could  not  insist  upon  such  action.  In  short,  the  particular 
class  of  loans,  upon  the  liquidation  or  shifting  of  which  our  banks 
have  mainly  relied  as  a  means  of  securing  additional  free  assets, 
had  become  a  wholly  unavailable  resource. 

In  all  crises  since  1860  the  banks  of  New  York  and  other  cities 
had  resorted  to  the  device  of  the  clearing  house  loan  certificate, 
generaUy  confining  its  use  to  settlements  between  the  members  of 
each  particular  clearing  house.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  de- 
vice had  always  been  to  relieve  the  banks  from  the  necessity  of  at- 
tempting to  contract  loans  upon  a  wholesale  scale  with  all  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  that  course  always  involves.  In 
1914  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  was  reversed.  On  account  of 
the  closing  of  the  stock  exchange  the  banks  could  not  even  attempt 
to  liquidate  collateral  loans,  and,  consequently,  were  obliged  to 
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resort  to  the  clearing  house  loan  certificate  or  some  other  special 
means  of  making  settlements  among  themselves. 

The  necessity  for  emergency  measures  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
was  by  no  means  wholly  due  to  the  suspension  of  dealings  in  securi- 
ties. At  the  close  of  the  week  ending  August  1  it  was  apparent  that 
the  country  was  entering  upon  a  period  of  severe  crisis.  With  few 
exceptions,  notably  wheat  and  the  other  cereals,  all  industries  the 
products  of  which  are  regularly  exported  in  considerable  quantities 
seemed  certain  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  war.  The  cotton 
trade  at  once  became  completely  demoralized.  During  the  week 
there  was  a  decline  in  cotton  futures  of  somewhat  more  than  $10 
a  bale,  about  one  third  of  the  decline  which  was  to  come  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months.  On  Friday,  July  81,  three  cotton 
brokerage  houses  failed;  and  shortly  after  11  o'clock  the  cotton 
exchange  was  closed,  not,  as  was  at  first  announced,  until  the 
following  Tuesday,  but,  as  it  proved,  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Other  cotton  exchanges  were  obliged  to  take  the  same  unprece- 
dented step,  thus  involving  the  entire  discontinuance  of  customary 
methods  of  determining  prices  and  of  marketing  cotton.  Disaster 
to  no  other  single  industry  of  the  country  could  have  such  serious 
and  far-reaching  consequences.  Owing  to  the  almost  exclusive 
dependence  on  cotton  of  a  large  part  of  the  southern  states,  wide- 
spread bankruptcy  of  merchants  and  bankers,  as  well  as  of  grow- 
ers, became  a  threatening  possibility.  No  other  industries  were  so 
seriously  affected  directly  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  no 
considerable  section  of  the  country  was  mainly  dependent  upon  any 
of  them. 

In  addition  to  its  direct  influence  upon  exporting  industries  it 
was  at  once  apparent  that  the  war  would  prove  a  most  unfavor- 
able factor  in  all  industries  requiring  large  investments  of  capitaL 
The  further  development  of  railroads,  local  utilities,  and,  indeed, 
construction  work  of  all  kinds,  was  bound  to  be  greatly  retarded 
with  a  consequent  slackening  in  the  demand  for  many  kinds  of 
material  and  equipment. 

The  various  causes  of  trouble  which  have  been  mentioned — ^the 
suspension  of  dealings  in  commodities,  the  disorganization  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  the  curtailment  of  exports  and  of  the  supply  of 
capital — ^were  unlike  the  causes  of  all  crises  with  which  the  country 
had  hitherto  had  experience.  But  however  diverse  the  more  speci- 
fic causes  of  crises  may  be,  the  financial  or  purely  banking  conse- 
quences and  requirements  during  the  early  stages  of  all  crises  are 
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strikingly  similar.  Uncertainty  regarding  the  future  spreads 
rapidly  throughout  the  business  world.  Extreme  caution,  perhaps 
better  characterized  as  timidity,  paralyzes  not  only  enterprise  but 
normal  business  activities  as  well.  Con3umption  is  curtailed 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  while  producers  at  every  stage 
contract  operations  and  all  too  frequently  fail  to  make  payments 
with  accustomed  promptness.  At  the  beginning  of  a  crisis  there  is, 
therefore,  always  a  widespread  need  for  additional  loans  from  the 
banks.  Loan  expansion  at  such  times  does  much  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  future,  reduces  forced  liquidation  to  a  minimum  and 
enables  producers  and  dealers  to  carry  goods  until  they  can  be 
absorbed  under  the  new  conditions  of  slackened  consumption  and 
restricted  production.  In  the  particular  instance  of  the  crisis  of 
1914  there  was  much  ground  for  thinking  that  a  liberal  loan  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  would  prove  unusuaUy  effective  in  meeting 
the  situation.  The  benumbing  e£Fects  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
were  certain  to  pass  off  in  the  course  of  time.  Most  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  are  not  much  concerned  with  export  busi- 
ness, and  domestic  savings  have  for  a  number  of  years  furnished 
very  nearly  all  the  capital  requirements  of  the  country.  Moreover, 
the  war,  if  long  continued,  was  certain  to  create  a  demand  for  many 
products  which  are  not  regularly  exported  at  all  or,  at  all  events, 
in  large  quantities.  Adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  was  to  be 
expected  far  more  speedily  than  in  the  case  of  a  crisis  primarily 
due  to  domestic  causes.  For  these  reasons,  while  the  immediate 
requirements  for  additional  banking  accommodation  were  not  less 
than  in  former  crises,  a  liberal  loan  policy  promised  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

The  ability  of  the  banks  to  render  assistance  by  means  of  addi- 
tional loans  would  have  been  exceedingly  small  in  the  absence  of 
emergency  measures.  The  unused  lending  power  of  the  banks  of 
the  coimtry  is  never  large  except  during  periods  of  depression 
immediately  following  crises  and  it  had  been  much  reduced  by  the 
heavy  gold  exports  during  May  and  Jime  and  the  latter  part  of 
July.  On  June  30,  the  date  of  the  last  return  of  condition  to  the 
Comptroller  of  Currency,  the  surplus  cash  reserves  of  the  national 
banks  were  at  an  unusually  low  level  for  that  season  of  the  year.  The 
banks  of  central  reserve  and  reserve  cities  holding  $701,000,000  in 
cash  were  $10,000,000  below  legal  requirements,  while  the  country 
banks,  holding  $868,000,000,  were  only  $46,000,000  above  require- 
ments.  Doubtless  there  was  some  liquidation  of  loans  with  conse- 
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quent  reduction  in  deposit  liability  after  the  turn  of  the  half  year, 
but  such  increase  in  available  lending  power  was  presumably  much 
more  than  offset  by  the  loss  in  gold  taken  for  export  at  the  end 
of  July.  Any  considerable  increase  in  loans,  to  say  nothing  of 
withdrawals  of  currency,  would  certainly  have  brought  the  banks 
generally  below  reserve  requirements,  a  condition  which  in  past 
crises  had  always  led  to  general  efforts  at  loan  contraction,  the 
husbanding  of  reserves  carried  to  the  point  of  restrictions  on  cash 
payments  and  the  consequent  breakdown  of  the  check  machinery  of 
the  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  stock  exchange,  indications 
were  not  lacking  that  the  same  influences  were  at  work  which  in 
past  crises  had  occasioned  the  dislocation  of  the  banking  machinery 
of  the  country.  During  the  week  ending  July  81,  the  loss  of 
$56,000,000  in  the  cash  reserve  of  the  New  York  clearing  house 
banks  and  trust  companies,  was  some  $20,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
withdrawals  of  gold  for  export  during  the  week.  Although  at  this 
season  of  the  year  the  normal  movement  of  money  is  from  the  in- 
terior to  New  York,  it  is  evident  that  anxiety  over  the  situation 
was  having  its  customary  effect  in  precipitating  withdrawals  of 
balances  by  banks  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  Canada. 

As  in  1907  the  issue  of  clearing  house  loan  certificates  alone 
would  surely  have  been  followed  immediately  by  the  partial  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  banks  af  New 
York  City,  but  by  those  of  the  entire  country.  The  loan  certificate 
simply  enables  banks  to  defer  cash  settlements  with  banks  in  the 
same  clearing  house.  It  does  not  provide  them  with  means  of 
meeting  obligations  due  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  loan 
certificate  is  altogether  likely  to  make  it  necessary  for  banks  to 
restrict  payments  since  a  bank  weak  in  reserve  does  not  secure 
additional  cash  even  if  it  has  a  succession  of  favorable  clearing 
balances. 

The  clearing  house  loan  certificate  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
this  crisis,  but  fortunately  the  banks  were  not  obliged  to  rely  solely 
upon  that  imperfect  device.  For  the  first  time  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  banking  system  the  banks  exercising  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  act  of  1908 
were  able  to  issue  bank  notes  freely  in  coping  with  a  crisis.  This 
act  was  to  have  expired  by  limitation  on  July  1,  191 4i.  Although 
there  had  been  no  occasion  for  making  use  of  its  provisions  and 
none  seemed  likely  to  present  itself  in  the  immediate  future,  the 
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act  was  luckily  extended  for  another  year  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  of  1'913.  At  the  same  time  the  tax  on  notes  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  was  reduced  from  a  minimum  of  6  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent  during  the  first  three  months  of  issue,  thereafter  increas- 
ing by  y2  per  cent  a  month  to  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent  contrasting 
with  increases  of  1  per  cent  a  month  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent 
according  to  the  original  act.  The  availability  of  the  notes  was 
still  further  increased  by  an  act  which  passed  through  both 
branches  of  Congress  on  August  8,  repealing  the  requirement  that 
no  bank  might  take  advantage  of  the  act  unless  it  was  already 
issuing  bond-secured  notes  to  the  amoimt  of  40  per  cent  of  its 
capital.  At  the  same  time  the  limit  on  the  total  issue  of  $500,000,- 
000  was  repealed  and  the  amount  of  notes  which  particular  banks 
might  issue  was  increased  from  100  per  cent  to  125  per  cent  of 
capital  and  surplus. 

The  somewhat  complicated  provisions  of  the  Aldrich-Vredand 
act  proved  no  obstacle  to  rapid  and  effective  action.  Little  use 
was  made  of  the  provision  for  taking  out  emergency  notes  by  in- 
dividual banks  against  bonds  other  than  United  States  govern- 
ment bonds,  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  as  security. 

Early  in  August  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approved  appli- 
cations of  nine  banks  for  $910,500  of  notes  secured  in  this  way. 
These  banks  were  so  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
at  that  time  of  the  other  method  of  issue  for  which  the  act  made 
provision  and  under  which  all  further  issues  were  made.  Banks 
not  less  than  ten  in  number  and  having  a  capital  and  surplus  of  at 
least  $5,000,000  in  any  city  or  geographical  district,  associated 
together  in  national  currency  associations  formed  for  the  purpose, 
were  authorized  to  issue  notes  not  only  against  approved  bonds  but 
also  against  commercial  paper.  A  descriptive  list  of  the  securi- 
ties taken  was  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington,  but  all  the  details 
of  issue  were  handled  by  the  officers  of  each  association.  This 
method  of  taking  out  additional  currency  closely  resembled  that 
with  which  bankers  were  already  familiar  in  issuing  clearing  house 
loan  certificates. 

During  the  five  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Aldrich-Vredand 
act  SI  associations  with  a  membership  of  325  banks  had  been 
formed.  This  number  was  increased  to  44  with  a  membership  of 
SIOS  banks  during  August  and  September.  Earlier  associations 
had  been  mainly  composed  of  city  banks,  although  during  the  crisis 
the  membership  of  many  of  them  was  extended  to  include  nearby 
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country  banks.  Banks  of  the  smaller  cities  and  country  banks 
organized  the  associations  which  were  formed  after  the  beginning 
of  August.  Circulation  was  taken  out  through  41  of  the  44 
associations  by  1190  of  the  2102  members.  Credit  is  so  fluid, 
however,  provided  the  banking  machinery  of  a  country  does  not 
become  dislocated,  that  the  good  effect  of  the  notes  was  quite 
as  widely  diffused  as  if  a  larger  number  of  banks  had  participated 
in  issuing  them. 

Thanks  to  the  emergency  notes,  the  banks  were  able  to  maintain 
payments  without  difficulty,  both  over  the  counter  and  between 
themselves.  All  requirements  for  currency  for  use  outside  the 
banks  were  met  with  the  new  notes,  thus  safeguarding  the  reserves 
of  the  banks.  The  notes  also  were  a  positive  means  of  increasing 
reserves.  Gold,  gold  certificates,  and  other  lawful  money  received 
by  the  banks  over  the  coimter  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
were  retained,  while  counter  payments  were  regularly  made  in  the 
new  notes,  which  proved  in  every  way  quite  as  acceptable,  indeed, 
in  one  resi>ect  more  so,  since  they  were  all  new  currency.  By  this 
means  the  banks  in  course  of  time  were  able  to  secure  additional 
means  for  meeting  such  payments  as  could  not  be  made  with  the 
notes. 

For  payments  between  banks,  the  notes  were  far  more  service- 
able than  loan  certificates,  because  they  could  be  used  between 
banks  in  different  places.  They  were  also  used  in  settlements  be- 
tween banks  in  the  same  place ;  consequently  a  smaller  number  of 
clearing  houses  resorted  to  the  device  of  the  loan  certificate,  and 
the  amount  issued  was  much  less  than  in  1907.  The  notes,  however, 
were  not  an  altogether  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  loan  certifi- 
cate within  its  own  restricted  field.  To  state  banks  and  trust 
company  clearing  house  members,  the  notes  were  not  directly  avail- 
able. To  banks  having  an  unfavoraUe  clearing  balance,  the  notes 
were  a  more  attractive  medium  of  payment,  because  the  tax  of  3  per 
cent  was  less  burdensome  than  the  6  per  cent  or  more  regularly 
paid  on  loan  certificates.  For  the  same  reason,  to  banks  with 
favorable  balances,  the  loan  certificate  was,  of  course,  a  more  ac- 
ceptable medium  of  payment. 

Thanks  again  to  the  emergracy  notes,  and  in  striking  contrast 
with  experience  in  former  crises,  the  banks  were  able  to  meet  re- 
quirements for  additional  loans  occasioned  by  the  crisis,  and  at 
reasonable  rates.  During  the  first  half  of  August  bankers  did, 
indeed,  manifest  some  hesitation  about  extending  credits.  This 
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was  in  part  due  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  effects  of  war  on  the  abil- 
ity of  borrowers  to  meet  their  obligations  at  maturity.  Moreover, 
the  issue  of  emergency  notes  was  an  entirely  novel  device,  and,  until 
it  was  in  full  operation  and  its  effectiveness  had  become  manifest, 
there  was  naturally  some  disinclination  to  adopt  a  policy  of  liberal 
loan  expansion.  But  this  period  of  hesitation  was  short  and  was 
not  marked  by  attempts  at  drastic  loan  contraction  which  in  former 
crises  have  added  enormously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Purchases  of  commercial  paper  from  note  brokers  were 
much  reduced,  but  the  market  was  never  completely  suspended  as  in 
former  crises.  Many  who  customarily  borrow  in  the  open  market 
resorted  to  their  own  banks  for  accommodation,  in  part,  no  doubt, 
from  necessity,  particularly  in  the  case  of  less  well-known  firms,  but 
often  because  at  the  high  rates  prevailing,  it  was  advisable  to  bor- 
row for  shorter  periods  than  is  customary  on  paper  placed  by  note 
brokers.  At  no  time  during  the  crisis  was  there  any  appreciable 
complaint  of  inability  to  secure  accommodation  from  the  banks. 
All  legitimate  business  requirements  for  additional  credit  would 
seem  to  have  been  fully  met  by  the  banks. 

Rates  for  loans  advanced  sharply  at  the  end  of  July  and  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level  throughout  August  and  much  of  September, 
but  at  no  time  were  the  abnormally  high  rates  quoted  which  have 
characterized  former  crises  in  this  country.  Rates  for  call  loans, 
which,  owing  to  the  suspensions  of  dealings  in  securities,  had  be- 
come time  loans  without  definite  maturity,  advanced  to  8  per  cent 
at  the  beginning  of  August.  From  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  was 
charged  during  the  entire  period  that  the  stock  exchange  remained 
closed.  It  was  clearly  desirable  to  hold  rates  for  this  class  of 
loans  at  a  level  which  would  make  it  advantageous  for  borrowers 
to  reduce  or  liquidate  their  obligations.  Rates  for  collateral 
time  loans  ranged  between  7  per  cent  and  8  per  cent.  While 
the  stock  exchange  remained  closed  there  was  but  a  nominal  dif- 
ference between  the  time  and  the  demand  call  loan.  Commercial 
paper  was  obviously  more  liquid  than  other  loans  and  on  the  whole 
was  taken  at  somewhat  lower  rates.  The  highest  rate  quoted  at 
any  time  for  commercial  paper  of  the  best  known  borrowers  seems 
to  have  been  7  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent  became  the  ruling  rate  early 
in  September. 

Statistical  comparisons  of  the  volume  of  loans  in  this  and  former 
crises  are  highly  significant.  No  very  marked  difference  is,  indeed. 
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to  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  banks.  Always  in  for- 
mer crises  outside  banks  have  reduced  loans  in  that  market,  com- 
pelling the  New  York  banks  to  grant  additional  acconunodation  if 
a  catastrophe  was  to  be  avoided.  In  1907»  for  example,  the  loans 
and  investments  of  the  New  York  clearing  house  banks  increased 
from  $1,087,000,000  to  $1,187,000,000  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  crisis  and  changed  very  little  during  a  number  of  weeks 
thereafter.  In  1914  the  loans  and  investments  of  the  clearing 
house  banks  and  trust  companies  increased  from  $2,073,000,000 
to  $2,127,000,000,  between  July  81  and  August  14.  During  sev- 
eral weeks  thereafter  changes  in  the  loan  accoimt  were  too  slight 
to  have  any  significance.  Loan  expansion  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  banks,  it  will  be  noted,  was  somewhat  greater  absolutely  and 
very  much  greater  relatively  in  1907  than  in  1914.  Explanation 
is  found  in  the  very  different  course  followed  during  the  two  crises 
by  the  banks  generally  throughout  the  country.  Between  August 
12  and  December  6,  1907,  the  loans  and  investments  of  all  the 
national  banks  of  the  country  increased  by  only  $86,000,000, 
from  $6,478,000,000  to  $6,613,000,000.  Between  June  80  and 
September  12,  1914,  there  was  an  increase  of  $807,000,000,  from 
$7,610,000,000  to  $7,867,000,000.  In  1907  the  national  banks 
of  the  country,  excluding  those  of  New  York,  contracted  loans, 
while  in  1914  the  total  loan  increase  was  not  only  more  consider- 
able, but  was  also  general  throughout  the  entire  country. 

By  the  middle  of  Septen^ber  the  initial  effect  of  the  crisis  in 
creating  a  need  for  additional  loans  seems  to  have  fully  worked 
itself  out.  The  return  of  the  condition  of  the  national  banks  on 
October  81  shows  practically  no  change  in  the  loans  and  invest- 
ments of  the  national  banks,  which  then  stood  at  $7,866,000,000, 
but  on  the  date  of  the  next  return,  DecenA>er  81,  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  $70,000,000,  to  $7,696,000,000.  By  that  time  the  effect 
of  liquidation  and  less  active  business  was  naturally  becoming 
manifest  in  a  smaller  volume  of  bank  loans. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  this  was  the  first  crisis  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  situation  was  handled  in  the  only  proper 
fashion,  by  means  6t  loan  expansion,  thes6  figures  have  particular 
significance.  The  loan  increase,  if  the  returns  of  the  national 
banks  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  judgment,  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  4  per  cent  of  the  previous  volume  of  loans.  During  a 
period  of  something  like  six  weeks  there  was  a  demand  for  addi- 
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tional  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  business  community.  Then 
followed  a  period  of  about  the  same  length  during  which  loans  were 
at  a  stationary  level.  At  the  end  of  about  three  months  it  would 
appear  that  business  had  become  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  crisis,  and  thereafter  loans 
showed  a  declining  tendency,  and  the  period  of  pressure  upon  the 
banks  was  at  an  end.  Whether  there  will  be  need  for  a  similar 
increase  in  loans  and  whether  the  duration  of  the  period  during 
which  the  increase  is  taking  place  will  be  similar  in  future  crises, 
can  not  of  course  be  determined  with  certainty.  There  is  some 
ground  for  thinking  that  liquidation  may  begin  somewhat  earlier 
and  be  carried  through  somewhat  more  rapidly  in  the  case  of  a 
crisis  due  to  unsound  conditions  within  the  country.  It  may,  also, 
be  presumed  that  in  such  cases  some  part  of  the  burden  of  support- 
ing the  situation  can  be  shifted  to  foreign  lenders.  The  opinion 
may  therefore  be  hazarded  that  the  percentage  of  loan  expansion 
to  the  existing  volume  of  loans  furnishes  a  rough  indication,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  additional  credit  which  may  be  required  in  future 
crises  under  the  operation  of  the  federal  reserve  banking  system. 

All  requirements  for  additional  currency  during  the  crisis  were 
fully  met,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  statistically  the  exact 
extent  of  these  requirements.  During  August  $208,000,000  was 
issued  to  the  banks  under  the  provisions  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
act.  By  the  end  of  September  $326,000,000  had  been  issued,  and 
at  the  end  of  October,  $369,000,000.  Banks  began  to  retire  notes 
during  the  last  days  of  October,  when  the  total  was  reduced  by 
$8,000,000.  Thereafter  retirement  was  rapid,  the  total  outstand- 
ing being  reduced  to  $206,000,000  on  November  27,  to  $160,000,- 
000  by  the  end  of  December,  and  to  about  $60,000,000  at  the  end 
of  January.  For  the  amount  of  these  notes  actually  in  circulation, 
data  are  available  only  on  the  dates  of  the  returns  of  condition  of 
the  national  banks  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Between 
June  SO  and  September  12  the  total  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
increased  by  $196,000,000,  from  $722,000,000  to  $918,000,000. 
Of  these  notes  the  amount  issued  against  United  States  bonds  on 
these  dates  and  also  on  the  dates  of  the  two  subsequent  returns 
was  between  $736,000,000  and  $740,000,000.  The  return  on  Oc- 
tober 31  showed  a  further  increase  of  $100,000,000,  while  that  of 
December  31  indicated  a  decline  of  $170,000,000.  On  October  31, 
at  the  time  when  there  was  the  largest  amount  of  Aldricb-Vreeland 
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notes  in  circulation,  namely  $S79»000,000,^  the  amount  of  circula- 
tion actually  taken  out  by  banks  was  $362,000,000. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  duration  of  the  period  of  loan  expan- 
sion and  that  of  increasing  issues  of  currency  were  not  the  same. 
Loan  expansion  seems  to  have  culminated  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, while  the  volume  of  emergency  currency  increased  until 
nearly  the  end  of  October.  Presumably,  if  the  requirements  for  ad- 
ditional currency  for  use  outside  the  banks  had  been  the  only  cause 
of  issue,  there  would  have  been  a  closer  approach  to  uniformity  in 
the  two  periods.  But  other  causes  were  at  work.  In  the  first  place, 
all  of  the  notes  which  were  in  circulation  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
liability  of  the  banks  were  not  in  actual  circulation.  Since  bank 
notes  had  become  the  larger  part  of  the  total  circulating  medium, 
banks  received  more  of  them  over  the  counter  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  Thus,  on  October  SI,  the  banks  held  $87,000,000  m 
each  other's  notes,  contrasting  with  only  $48,000,000  on  June  SO, 
and  $78,000,000  on  September  12.  The  substitution  of  the  emer- 
gency notes  for  gold  and  other  reserve  money  in  circulation  also 
accounts  for  some  part  of  the  increase  in  circulation,  especially 
during  the  period  between  September  IS  and  October  81.  Between 
these  dates  the  reserves  of  the  national  banks  increased  $22,000,000, 
from  $904,000,000  to  $926,000,000,  although  the  total  amount  of 
money  in  the  country,  not  including  that  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  was  practicaUy  stationary,  having  been  $2,626,000,000 
at  the  beginning  of  September  and  $2,682,000,000  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  When  allowance  is  also  made  for  the  similar 
tendency  to  accumulate  reserve  money  by  state  banks  and  trust 
companies,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  emergency  bank 
notes  during  September  and  October  is  very  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
accounted  for  by  other  factors  than  an  increase  in  the  use  of  money 
outside  the  banks. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  additional  requirements  for  currency 
occasioned  by  the  crisis  were  somewhat  less  than  $800,000,000, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  maximum  amount  of  notes  taken  out 
was  $862,000,000.  It  would  also  appear  that  tl^e  demand  for 
additional  currency,  so  far  as  the  general  public  was  concerned, 

'The  Yolume  of  notes  in  circulation  never  quite  equals  the  par  value  of  the 
United  States  bonds  deposited  as  security.  On  the  basis  of  returns  when  only 
such  notes  have  been  issued,  it  may  be  estimated  that  f^flOOfiOO  were  in  the 
possession  of  issuing  banks  and  that  therefore  there  were  nbout  ^300,000,000 
of  ^nergency  notes  in  drculittion  on  October  31, 
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reached  the  point  of  greatest  intensity  in  September,  when,  as  we 
have  seen,  loans  also  were  at  their  highest  level.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  qualifications  mentioned  in  analyzing  the  movement  of  loans,  it 
would  seem  reasonaUe  to  conclude  that  the  federal  reserve  banks 
will  be  obliged  to  furnish  some  $300,000,000  of  additional  cur- 
rency in  future  crises.  It  is  essential  also  that  the  ability  of  the 
reserve  banks  to  furnish  a  much  greater  amount  of  currency  shall 
be  as  certain  and  obvious  as  in  1914,  when  the  banks  were  operat- 
ing under  the  terms  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  act. 

If  the  crisis  of  1914,  like  all  former  crises  in  the  United  States, 
had  been  directly  due  to  unsound  business  conditions  within  the 
coimtry,  additional  currency  and  credit  would  have  met  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  in  so  far  as  they  are  susceptiUe  of 
removal  or  relief  through  the  banks.  Thanks  to  the  maintenance 
of  cash  payments  and  a  liberal  loan  policy,  the  crisis  did  not  de- 
generate into  a  panic,  and  opportunity  was  given  for  gradual  ad- 
justment and  liquidation,  involving  a  minimum  of  loss.  But  the 
crisis  WAS  primarily  due  to  foreign  causes,  and  consequently  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  banks  were  confronted  were  not  limited 
to  the  prevention  of  panic  and  the  provision  of  means  which  would 
permit  the  adjustment  of  domestic  business  to  the  new  situation 
with  the  least  possible  loss  and  strain.  The  complete  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  foreign  exchanges  and  the  conditions  which  had  made 
necessary  the  suspension  of  dealings  in  securities  and  the  closing 
of  the  cotton  exchanges  were  matters  which  required  something 
more  than  liberal  credits  and  issues  of  emergency  notes.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  domestic  banking  machinery  would  indeed  have  deferred 
arrangements  designed  to  meet  these  special  difficulties.  Clearly, 
also,  the  prevention  of  panic  and  the  adjustment  of  domestic  busi- 
ness to  the  situation  were  matters  of  primary  importance.  In 
restoring  the  foreign  exchanges  the  banks  could  properly  use  only 
such  funds  as  were  available  after  meeting  these  domestic  require- 
ments. But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  means  of  the  issue  of 
emergency  notes,  the  banks  were  able  not  only  to  meet  all  purely 
domestic  requirements,  but  also  to  strengthen  their  reserves  through 
the  substitution  of  the  notes  for  lawful  money  previously  in  use 
outside  the  banks.  The  cash  reserves  of  the  banks,  therefore,  to 
whatever  extent  they  were  prepared  to  make  use  of  them,  were  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  foreign  exchanges  to  a  nor- 
mal state. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  cotton  and  stock 
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exchanges  were  closed  for  an  indefinite  period.  London,  for  a 
number  of  days,  had  ceased  to  perform  its  regular  foreign  ex- 
change functions  of  accepting  and  discounting  bills  of  exchange. 
Notwithstanding  withdrawals  of  something  more  than  $40,0009000 
of  gold  for  export,  there  was  a  large  outstanding  indebtedness 
against  New  York,  immediate  payment  of  which  was  demanded 
by  London.  The  foreign  exchange  market  in  New  York  had  com- 
pletely broken  down,  such  rates  as  were  quoted  representing  merely 
particular  transactions.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  August  it 
was  physically  impossible  to  restore  normal  exchange  conditions. 
Grold  could  not  be  shipped  because  insurance  could  not  be  pro- 
cured at  any  price,  and  on  account  of  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
shipping  facilities.  For  the  time  being,  everything  was  subor- 
dinated to  the  immediate  necessity  of  extricating  the  thousands  of 
American  tourists  stranded  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Bankers 
exerted  themselves  strenuously  to  induce  their  foreign  correspon- 
dents to  continue  payments  on  travellers'  checks  and  letters  of 
credit,  and  with  a  good  measure  of  success  after  the  first  few  days 
of  August.  Many  tourists,  however,  were  wholly  without  funds, 
either  because  they  had  not  been  intending  to  return  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  or  because  sailings  of  the  boats  on  which  they 
had  engaged  passage  were  discontinued.  To  meet  this  situation. 
Congress  appropriated  $2,750,000,  which,  with  funds  provided  by 
bankers,  was  taken  to  Europe  on  the  cruiser  Tennessee.  From  the 
government  funds  advances  were  made  to  all  Americans  who 
seemed  in  positive  need  of  assistance,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
practically  all  American  tourists  who  desired  to  return  were 
brought  back  to  the  country. 

During  the  month  of  August  certain  parts  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  the  exchanges  were  repaired,  but  other  parts  quite 
as  essential  for  normal  operation  were  still  out  of  commission. 
In  London,  with  commendable  celerity,  measures  were  taken  to 
make  possible  the  resumption  of  the  accepting  and  discounting  of 
biUs.  Saturday,  August  1,  and  Monday,  August  S,  were  regular 
bank  holidays  in  London.  These  were  followed  by  three  special 
bank  holidays,  and  on  August  6  a  special  and  on  August  IS  a 
general  moratorium  were  established.  The  moratorium  gave  the 
needed  time  for  devising  and  putting  into  operation  positive 
remedies. 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  moratoria 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  does  not  come  with  the  scope  of 
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this  article,  because  they  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  exchange 
situation  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  If  the 
United  States  had  been  a  creditor  nation  in  the  international 
short-time  loan  market,  holding  latge  numbers  of  bills  drawn  on 
other  countries,  the  moratoria  would  have  been  a  factor  of  pri- 
mary importance.  But  as  has  already  been  seen,  bills  going  for- 
ward during  July  had  been  regularly  discounted  and  sight  ex- 
change had  at  once  been  sold  against  the  proceeds.  No  appreciable 
amount  of  American  money  was  tied  up  and  payment  of  no  ap- 
preciable amount  of  indebtedness  was  deferred  on  account  of  the 
moratoria  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  other  countries.  Moratoria 
in  other  countries  weakened  London,  because  other  countries  were 
generally  indebted  to  it,  but  the  English  moratorium  was  designed 
to  protect  the  London  market,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  differ- 
ent financial  institutions  there  to  meet  their  obligations  to  each 
other.  The  British  moratorium  freed  the  London  accepting  houses 
from  immediate  bankruptcy,  but  did  nothing  to  relieve  them  from 
responsibility  after  its  expiration.  If  British  trade  was  to  con- 
tinue, to  say  nothing  of  resuming  London's  function  as  the  world's 
financial  center,  it  was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  which 
would  permit  accepting  houses  to  take  on  new  bills  and  also  to 
restore  the  value  of  such  acceptances.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  banks  and  bill  brokers,  which  were  the  principal 
holders  of  the  ante-moratorium  bills.  On  August  IS  it  was 
announced  that  the  Bank  of  England,  guaranteed  against  loss  by 
the  government,  would  discount  all  pre-moratorium  bills  without 
recourse  to  holders,  thus  affording  full  relief  to  the  banks  and 
bill  brokers.  A  little  later,  on  September  4,  on  behalf  of  the 
accepting  houses,  it  was  announced  that  the  Bank  of  England 
would  advance  money  to  enable  acceptors  to  take  up  their  bills  for 
a  period  continuing  for  one  year  after  the  end  of  the  war  at  %  per 
cent  above  the  bank  rate  of  discount.*  Whatever  responsibility  for 
payment  still  rests  upon  the  accepting  houses  was  deferred  to  a 
time  when  it  may  be  presumed  most  of  those  for  whom  bills  have 
been  accepted  will  be  able  to  meet  their  obligations.  In  any  event, 
whatever  may  happen  to  the  accepting  houses  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  value  of  the  acceptance  on  current  bills  was 
restored,  since  they  will  mature  well  within  that  still  indefinite  date. 
An  immediate  consequence  of  the  arrangement  which  was  adopted 

*For  a  detailed  account  of  these  measures,  see  Hartley  Withers,  The  War 
and  Lombard  Street. 
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as  a  means  of  relief  for  the  London  banks  was  to  create  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  monetary  ease  in  London.  In  order  to  escape 
possible  loss  or  delay  in  the  payment  of  pre-moratorium  bills,  it 
was  only  necessary  for  the  banks  to  rediscount  them  at  the  Bank 
of  England.  In  ordinary  times  banks  and  bill  brokers  rediscount 
at  the  Bank  only  in  order  to  secure  additional  funds.  Now  bills 
in  enormous  quantities  were  taken  to  the  Bank  merely  to  escape 
danger  of  loss  or  delay  in  payment  at  maturity.  During  the  three 
weeks  ending  with  August  IS  there  had  been  a  large  amount  of 
borrowing  at  the  Bank,  owing  to  the  crisis.  Loans  (other  securi- 
ties) increased  from  £27,000,000  to  £70,000,000  during  that  time, 
but,  during  the  following  three  weeks  to  September  2,  there  was  a 
further  increase  of  £51,000,000  to  £121,000,000.  Practically  all 
of  this  latter  increase  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
banks  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  danger  of  loss  or  delay  in  pay- 
ment on  pre-moratorium  bills. 

The  proceeds  of  these  discounts  swelled  the  deposit  balances  of 
the  other  banks  at  the  Bank  of  England.  Since  these  balances  are 
the  reserves  upon  which  the  other  banks  build  up  their  own  de- 
posit obligations,  it  obviously  placed  them  in  position  to  extend 
new  credits  to  a  far  greater  amount.  Throughout  August,  how- 
ever, the  London  banks  would  seem  to  have  followed  an  extremely 
conservative,  if  not  timid,  policy.  It  was  not  until  September  that 
the  effect  of  the  enormous  rediscounts  at  the  Bank  of  England 
became  manifest  in  a  more  liberal  loan  policy  and  in  the  rapid 
easing  of  rates.  At  first  also  the  banks  were  unwilling  to  handle 
the  accustomed  variety  of  bills,  discriminating  not  only  against 
finance  bills,  but  also  against  commercial  bills  drawn  in  connection 
with  trade  between  foreign  countries.  Gradually,  however,  re- 
strictions were  removed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  October 
it  would  seem  that  every  variety  of  bill  was  being  handled  as  usual 
in  the  London  market,  although  of  course  unusual  caution  was 
exercised  on  account  of  the  various  new  elements  of  uncertainty 
resulting  from  the  war. 

Resumption  of  the  business  of  accepting  and  discounting  bills 
by  London  was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  restoration  of  normal 
dealings  in  exchange.  But  something  more  was  also  required. 
London  insisted  upon  the  immediate  payment  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions which  had  been  created  by  the  sale  of  securities  on  foreign 
account  in  New  York  during  the  week  before  the  closing  of  the 
stock  exchange.    The  impossibility  of  making  payment  in  gold 
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during  the  first  part  of  August  was  recognized,  but  after  the  es- 
tablishment on  August  12  by  the  Bank  of  England  of  a  deposi- 
tory in  Ottawa  for  the  receipt  of  gold,  London  bankers  insisted 
that  there  should  be  no  further  delay. 

In  New  York  by  the  middle  of  August  the  foreign  exchange  mar- 
ket had  reached  a  condition  of  relative  calm,  rates  for  demand 
exchange  had  settled  to  the  neighborhood  of  $5  for  the  pound 
sterling.  At  this  rate  there  was  a  considerable  profit  in  shipping 
gold  to  Ottawa,  since,  on  the  basis  of  the  price  which  the  Bank  of 
England  was  prepared  to  pay  for  gold  shipped  to  Canada,  the 
gold  export  point  was  at  about  $4.91.  No  gold  was  exported, 
however,  because  no  gold  was  available.  The  banks  of  the  country 
had  suspended  gold  payments,  making  payments  only  in  currency. 
The  banks  exhibited  no  more  readiness  to  allow  their  reserves  to 
be  used  in  meeting  foreign  payments  than  on  former  occasions 
when  the  withdrawals  were  for  domestic  purposes.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  August  to  the  end  of  October  gold  payments  were  re- 
stricted. The  course  of  our  banks  during  former  crises  strongly 
suggests  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  banks  to  supply  the  gold 
necessary  to  restore  the  foreign  exchanges  to  a  normal  level  was 
not  because  gold,  rather  than  other  reserve  money,  would  have  been 
withdrawn.  Whenever  reserves  have  dropped  very  much  bdow  legal 
requirements,  our  banks  have  always  restricted  payments  if  fur- 
ther withdrawals  were  threatened  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  past  the 
demand  had  come  largely  from  the  west  and  south.  On  this  occa- 
sion it  happened  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  foreign  payments. 

We  have  here  simply  another  instance  of  the  uselessness,  under 
the  system  since  fortunately  changed,  of  the  reserves  of  our  banks 
when  an  occasion  for  their  use  presents  itself.  No  one  bank  or 
small  number  of  banks  could  have  continued  gold  payments  while 
other  banks  were  following  the  policy  of  restriction.  But  while 
inability  to  maintain  payments  may  be  attributed  to  a  faulty  bank- 
ing system,  it  has  also  to  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  regrettable 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  financial  community  to  adopt  restric- 
tive measures.  The  absurd  policy  of  hoarding  reserves  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  wise  and  proper ;  and  reasons,  which  at  best  were 
but  lame  apologies  for  the  course  taken,  were  generally  held  to  be 
the  expression  of  profound  financial  wisdom.  The  European  mora- 
toria,  the  probability  that  merchandise  exports  would  provide 
means  of  payment  in  the  course  of  time,  and  uncertainty  whether 
gold  would  be  sent  to  the  United  States  in  case  the  balance  of 
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payments  should  swing  in  favor  of  this  country  during  the  course 
of  the  war,  were  all  offered  as  reasons  for  postponing  the  payment 
of  obligations  which  were  already  past  due. 

Had  the  federal  reserve  banks  been  in  full  operation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  gold  would  have  been  fur- 
nished to  satisfy  all  foreign  requirements.  Surely  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  administration  of  the  reserve  banks,  recourse  to 
the  weak  and  ineffective  policy  of  restrictions  upon  cash  payments 
will  never  be  given  a  moment's  serious  consideration.  It  is  prob- 
ably fortunate,  however,  that  the  new  banks  did  not  begin  business, 
as  was  originally  expected,  in  June  or  July.  While  they  might 
have  been  helpful,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  have  been  able  at 
the  moment  of  beginning  active  business  to  maintain  the  normal 
course  of  banking  operations.  Partial  failure  to  do  so  might  have 
lessened  confidence  in  the  new  system,  and  such  confidence,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  absolutely  indispensable  if  the  system  is  to  per- 
form the  functions  for  which  it  has  been  designed.  The  fact  that  it 
was  not  in  operation  at  this  time  of  crisis,  sometimes  declared  un- 
fortunate, was  in  reality  a  piece  of  good  fortune. 

How  much  gold  would  have  been  taken  for  export  if  payments 
had  been  maintained  can  not  be  determined.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  which  were  due  offer  no  indication  of  the 
amount  of  gold  which  would  have  been  required.  Nearly  all  of 
the  gold  which  might  have  been  exported  would  have  gone  to  Lon- 
don, and  by  creating  easier  conditions  in  that  market,  the  possibil- 
ity of  securing  new  loans  to  take  the  place  of  maturing  obligations 
would  have  been  enhanced.  Moreover,  foreign  short-time  loans  to 
this  market  would  doubtless  have  become  more  attractive  if  we 
had  shown  a  determination  to  continue  cash  payments  even  in  the 
midst  of  universal  financial  commotion. 

Owing  to  the  failure  to  adopt  the  simple  and  direct  method  of 
meeting  foreign  obligations  as  they  matured,  the  foreign  exchange 
market  continued  in  a  disorganized  state  until  the  end  of  October. 
During  August  the  volume  of  matured  indebtedness  seems  to  have 
increased,  since  at  the  outset  the  war  occasioned  a  far  more  con- 
siderable decline  in  exports  than  in  imports.  The  amount  of  for- 
eign indebtedness  would  have  still  further  increased  in  September, 
if  settlements  had  been  limited  to  the  amount  of  exchange  created 
by  trade  movements.  About  $80,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $100,- 
000,000  of  short-term  notes  of  the  city  of  New  York,  maturing  at 
various  dates  between  September  and  January,  were  held  in  Eng- 
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land  and  France.  To  maintain  the  credit  of  the  city  it  was  im- 
perative not  only  that  the  city  secure  new  loans,  but  also  that 
payment  be  made  to  foreign  holders  of  these  notes.  By  means  of  a 
syndicate,  in  which  all  but  four  of  the  180  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies of  New  York  participated,  the  necessary  arrangemaits 
were  made.  The  members  of  the  syndicate  agreed  to  supply  gold  or 
exchange  as  called  upon  by  the  syndicate  managers,  but  in  so  far 
as  exchange  could  be  secured  by  the  managers  payment  was  to 
be  made  in  checks.  Under  this  arrangement,  means  for  making 
payments  abroad,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unavailable, 
were  secured  but  only  to  the  extent  that  subscribers  were  called 
upon  to  furnish  gold.  Exchange  secured  by  the  syndicate  man- 
agers or  furnished  by  the  banks  themselves  lessened  the  amount  of 
exchange  available  for  other  purposes.  Between  September  16  and 
November  6  subscribers  to  the  syndicate  provided  $62,000,000,  of 
which  $17,000,000  was  in  checks  or  in  exchange  and  $86,000,000 
was  in  gold.  No  gold  was  required  in  connection  with  the  remain- 
ing $28,000,000,  since  after  the  middle  of  November  the  syndicate 
managers  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  exchange. 

During  September  another  arrangement  for  supplying  gold  for 
export  was  completed.  On  September  4  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
had  called  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  clearing  house 
banks  of  all  reserve  cities.  A  committee  of  bankers  appointed  at 
this  conference  prepared  a  plan  which  was  iidopted  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  gold  pool  of  $100,000,000.  Contributicms  to  the  pool 
were  requested  in  proportion  to  the  gold  holdings  of  the  banks  of 
the  various  reserve  cities/  Banks  everywhere  readily  assented  to 
this  arrangement,  and  on  September  80  the  managers  of  the  pool 
called  upon  subscribers  for  26  per  cent  of  their  sidiscriptions.  At 
once  $10,000,000  was  shipped  to  the  depository  of  the  Bank  of 
England  at  Ottawa,  and  against  this  sum  exchange  was  sold  from 
day  to  day.  No  attempt  was  made  to  provide  a  sufficiait  amount 
of  exchange  to  bring  rates  down  to  the  normal  export  point.  The 
purpose  of  the  managers  of  the  pool  seems  to  have  been  to  use  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  steady  rates  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$4.96  for  demand  sterling. 

During  the  last  week  of  October,  foreign  exchange  rates  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  declined  sharply  to  the  gold  export  point 
of  $4.90,  and  after  the  middle  of  November  went  definitely  below 
the  gold  export  point.  The  decline  did  not  stop  at  this  stage, 
however,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  rates  were  being  quoted  at 
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which  in  normal  times  gold  imports  would  have  taken  place.  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  analyze  the  trans- 
formation in  the  exchange  situation  which  came  during  the  first 
half  of  1915,  when  an  enormous  foreign  indebtedness  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  was  incurred  through  the  demand  for  various 
American  products  occasioned  by  the  war.  It  is,  however,  now 
evident  that  the  same  influences  which  created  this  indebtedness 
caused  the  sudden  drop  in  exchange  last  October  and  November. 
The  New  York  City  pool  and  the  gold  pool  steadied  the  exchange 
market  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  early  in  October, 
and,  by  the  evidence  which  they  gave  of  the  purpose  of  American 
bankers  to  meet  all  obligations,  doubtless  facilitated  the  creation  of 
exchange  through  borrowing  in  London  at  that  time.  But  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  exchange  was  the  expansion  of 
exports.  The  extent  of  this  influence  during  any  one  month  was 
not  fully  indicated  in  the  trade  figures  for  that  month,  because 
much  of  the  business  with  the  countries  at  war  is  based  upon  orders 
which  require  months  before  completion  and  shipment.  Payment 
in  advance,  and  even  certainty  of  payment  at  a  future  date,  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  immediate  dealings  in  exchange. 

When  dealings  in  securities  were  suspended  it  was  everywhere 
recognized  that  they  could  not  be  resumed  without  restrictions 
until  normal  conditions  had  been  restored  in  the  foreign  exchange 
market.  From  the  middle  of  November,  however,  and  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  week  by  week,  sales  of  securities  on  foreign  ac- 
count could  evidently  be  absorbed  without  involving  gold  exports. 
Moreover,  the  condition  of  artificial  monetary  ease  in  all  European 
countries,  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  credit  by  the  various 
European  central  banks,  removed,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
much  of,  the  inducement  on  the  part  of  foreign  holders  to  dispose 
of  American  securities.  The  full  effect  of  these  influences  could 
not,  however,  be  exactly  determined,  and  therefore  to  resume  deal- 
ings in  securities  without  restrictions  would  have  involved  the 
assumption  of  risks  which  would  have  served  no  useful  purpose. 
Further,  owing  to  the  long  discontinuance  of  dealings,  it  was  at 
least  possible  that  many  American  holders  of  securities  were  await- 
ing the  opportunity  to  convert  their  holdings  into  cash,  and,  finally, 
there  was  no  certainty  of  a  general  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
investing  public  to  absorb  securities  at  the  level  of  prices  of  July 
80,  when  the  stock  exchange  was  closed. 

Dealings  in  securities  were  therefore  wisely  resumed  by  a  sue- 
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cession  of  steps.  During  August  and  September  sales  of  securi- 
ties, where  a  clear  case  of  necessity  was  made  out,  were  permitted 
at  prices  not  below  those  of  July  SO  through  stock  exchange  com- 
mittees or,  in  the  case  of  unlisted  securities,  committees  represent- 
ing dealers  in  such  issues.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  dealings 
in  listed  bonds  and  notes  and  in  unlisted  bonds  and  shares  were 
authorized  at  some  concessions  from  the  prices  of  July  30,  but 
still  under  supervision.  During  October  listed  guaranteed  stocks 
might  be  dealt  in  in  this  way,  and  all  restrictions  were  removed 
from  dealings  in  unlisted  securities  selling  at  less  than  $10  a  share. 
These  were,  of  course,  securities  not  largely  held  abroad.  During 
November  all  restrictions  on  dealings  in  unlisted  securities  were 
removed  and  also  those  upon  listed  guaranteed  stocks  and  on  listed 
bonds  and  notes  maturing  before  1917.  Finally,  on  November  28, 
the  stock  exchange  was  opened  for  public  dealings  in  listed  bonds 
for  cash  only  and  at  minimum  prices  which  could  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  stock  exchange  committee.  On  December  12 
the  exchange  was  opened  for  dealings  in  stocks  on  similar  terms, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of  securities,  chiefly  of  an 
international  character.  Dealings  in  this  class  of  securities  were 
allowed  on  December  15.  During  the  following  weeks  the  minimum 
prices  for  various  securities,  in  which  there  had  been  no  dealings  at 
the  original  prices,  were  reduced  from  time  to  time,  but  on  the  whole 
the  general  level  of  quotations  was  not  far  from  that  at  the  time  the 
exchange  was  closed.  In  January  the  restrictions  limiting  sales  to 
those  for  cash  only  were  removed,  thus  making  it  more  feasible  for 
foreign  holders  to  dispose  of  securities  in  the  New  York  market 
Finally,  after  a  pronounced  advance  in  the  general  range  of  quo- 
tations, on  April  1  all  restrictions  upon  dealings  were  removed. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  although  it  was  not  then  clearly 
evident,  the  crisis  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cotton-growing  southern  states,  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Normal 
marketing  conditions  were  indeed  restored  with  the  reopening  of 
the  cotton  exchange  on  November  16.  Business  began  with  quo- 
tations in  the  neighborhood  of  7.50  cents  a  pound,  contrasting  with 
10.50  cents  at  the  time  the  exchange  closed  at  the  end  of  July. 
Cotton  was  then  being  sold  in  the  South  at  from  five  to  six  cents  a 
pound,  and,  with  a  record  crop  of  16,000,000  bales,  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  the  staple  seemed  altogether  improbable.  The  resources 
of  southern  planters,  merchants,  and  banks  were  clearly  wholly  in- 
adequate to  carry  any  considerable  part  of  the  crop  over  to  an- 
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other  year.  To  meet  this  situation,  banks  of  northern  cities, 
acting  in  close  association  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  sub- 
scribed a  fund  of  $100,000,000,  the  southern  banks  agreeing  to 
participate  on  a  somewhat  different  and  less  advantageous  footing 
for  $86,000,000.  From  these  funds,  loans  maturing  in  February, 
1916,  were  to  be  made  on  cotton  as  security  taken  at  six  cents  a 
pound.  Subscriptions  to  this  arrangement  were  not  entirely  se- 
<mred  until  the  very  close  of  the  year.  This  cotton  pool  would 
have  proved  the  means  of  affording  necessary  relief  for  the 
South  but  for  an  unexpected  increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton. 
Doubtless  the  existence  of  the  pool  did  much  more  to  improve  senti- 
ment during  November  and  December,  though  there  was  no  marked 
change  in  the  price  of  cotton  during  those  months.  Beginning 
with  January  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  foreign  demand — 
week  by  week  exports  approaching  or  exceeding  those  in  previous 
years.  Cotton  prices  advanced  sharply  and  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  nine  cents  a  pound  at  the  end  of  January,  and  nearly  ten 
cents  a  pound  at  the  end  of  February.  In  these  circumstances 
there  was  no  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  resources  of  the  cotton 
pool.  On  February  1,  the  last  day  for  receiving  applications, 
requests  for  only  $28,000  in  loans  has  been  received.  These  loans 
were  transferred  to  a  bank,  and  the  Cotton  Loan  Association's 
activities  were  ended. 

The  crisis  of  1914  was  so  special  in  its  character  that  it  affords 
a  somewhat  uncertain  basis  for  conclusions  of  general  validity. 
That  our  banking  system  was  ineffective  in  an  emergency  received 
further  proof.  The  Aldrich-Vreeland  notes  provided  an  adequate 
means  of  meeting  purely  domestic  requirements,  but  quite  as  clearly 
the  course  of  the  crisis  indicated  that  something  more  was  needed 
to  enable  the  banks  to  cope  with  a  crisis  in  which  financial  relations 
with  foreign  markets  are  disturbed.  In  no  former  crisis  was  the 
aid  rendered  by  the  government  so  immediate  and  effective.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  also  took  an  active  part  in  securing  con- 
certed action  among  the  banks.  These  are  most  promising  indica- 
tions of  the  service  which  may  be  expected  from  the  federal  reserve 
banking  system  in  future  emergencies. 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  ULTIMATE  CONSUMERS 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  both 
in  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  and  in  the  prac- 
tical determination  of  tariff  rates,  an  important  element  of  the 
problem  has  too  frequently  been  omitted.  I  refer  to  the  great 
difference  between  producer's  prices  and  consumer's  prices  and  to 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  two.  The  discussion  of  the 
rdation  of  the  tariff  to  prices  is  generally  conducted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  given  single  price  for  an  article  in  one 
country  at  any  given  time,  rather  than  with  reference  to  tiie  impor- 
tant commercial  fact  that  there  are  different  prices  for  the  same 
article  at  different  stages  of  distribution.  Of  course,  this  very  sim- 
ple fact  has  never  been  entirely  forgotten,  but  it  has  been  too 
frequently  assumed  that  producer's  prices  and  consumer's  prices 
somehow  move  together  automatically,  and  that  a  change  in  the 
one  will  always  be  reflected  in  the  other.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  such  an  adjustment  of  prices  by 
positive  statute.  The  characteristic  of  the  Assizes  of  Bread  and 
Ale  was  the  provision  determining  the  size  of  the  farthing  loaf 
according  to  each  slight  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  wheat.  In  the 
same  way  the  price  of  ale  was  regulated  according  to  the  price  of 
the  raw  material.  In  modem  economic  writing  the  all  too  easy 
assumption  has  usually  been  made  that  a  similar  adjustment  be- 
tween producer's  prices  and  consumer's  prices  is  secured  by  means 
of  competition.  In  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  goods  bought 
for  immediate  consumption,  such  an  adjustment  often  does  not 
appear  at  all,  even  over  ccmsiderable  periods  of  time.  In  fact, 
price  conditions  frequently  change  altogether  before  the  long-time 
forces,  which  mi^t  ultimately  bring  such  adjustment,  have  had 
time  to  operate.  This  makes  much  of  our  theoretical  reasoning 
regarding  prices  entirely  useless  for  the  actual  problems  of  com- 
merce and  even  suggests  the  necessity  of  a  radical  revision  of  our 
price  theories.  Price  phenomena,  which  the  economist  has  been  in 
the  custom  of  waiving  aside  as  "abnormal"  or  "temporary,"  are 
really  every  day  occurrences  in  the  business  world  and  are  persis- 
tent and  ordinary  rather  than  unusual.  The  exceptions  to  the 
supposed  general  rule  are  so  common  that  one  may  well  ask 

*ThU  article  was  prepared  before  the  appearance  of  Professor  Taussig's 
8oms  A»p4eU  of  ths  Tarif  Question.  A  brief  note  is  appended  at  the  close  of 
the  article,  indicating  its  relation  to  this  admirable  new  worlc 
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whether,  both  for  the  purposes  of  economic  theory  and  for  the 
problems  of  economic  legislation,  the  ordinarUy  accepted  theory 
as  to  ccHnpetitive  prices  is  not  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

It  would  be  possible  to  give  illustrations  from  a  great  number 
of  the  articles  bought  for  daily  use  by  the  average  man  and  wo- 
man. The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  does  not  fluctuate  directly  with 
the  price  of  wheat,  nor  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer  with  the  price 
of  barley.  There  are  very  many  articles  of  daily  use  thje  prices 
of  which  are  fixed  and  customary  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  raised 
or  lowered  according  to  changes  in  either  the  supply  or  price  of 
the  raw  material.  True,  the  producer,  under  conditions  of  com- 
petition, must  adjust  his  price  to  the  conditions  of  supply.  But 
the  producer  does  not  sell  directly  to  the  consumer.  His  price 
may  show  most  extraordinary  changes  over  a  period  of  years,  while 
the  consumer  pays  the  same  price  throughout.  A  typical  illustra- 
tion is  that  of  the  herring  or  sardine  industry  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  The  price  to  the  consumer  is  uniformly  5  cents  per  can, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  $5  per  case  in  the  producer's  hands.  The 
producer,  however,  gets  anywhere  from  $2.80  per  case  to  $3.75  per 
case,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  season.  The  difference  of 
25  cents  a  case  may  be  a  matter  of  material  profit  or  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  packer.  According  to  the  ordinary  theory  of  compe- 
tition, he  should  be  selling  his  goods  under  conditions  to  assure 
him  a  ^Wrmal  profit  in  the  long  run.''  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
may  ^^rnake  a  killing"  or  may  ^*go  broke."  But  what  happens  to  the 
producer  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  consumer.  Whether  the 
packer  sells  below  cost  or  sells  at  a  price  which  gives  him  a  hand- 
some profit  on  his  season's  operations,  the  consumer  still  pays  his 
customary  5  cents.  This,  instead  of  being  an  exceptional  industry, 
is  quite  typical  of  a  large  part  of  business  at  the  present  time  under 
our  system  of  distribution  with  its  rigid  customary  or  ^'sef  prices. 
The  price  paid  by  the  consumer  and  the  price  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer seem  to  have  very  little  direct  relation.  To  make  dear  in 
greater  detail  the  surprising  complexity  of  the  situation,  let  me 
take  a  few  illustrations  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  the 
cotton  industry  regarding  the  price  of  cotton  bedquilts.  Through- 
out this  article  the  writer  confines  himself  to  illustrations  from 
industries  covered  by  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Board  because  he 
served  as  a  member  of  that  body  during  the  three  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, 1000-lOlS.  Many  similar  illustrations  could  be  given  from 
a  wider  range  of  industries. 
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In  1907  the  manufacturer's  price  for  a  certain  cheap  cotton 
bedquilt  was  66  cents.  The  jobber  sold  this  quilt  to  the  retailer  for 
76  cents,  and  the  retailer  sold  it  to  the  consumer  for  $1^  In  the 
following  year  this  same  quilt  was  sold  by  the  manufacturer, 
because  of  difference  in  the  price  of  raw  material  for  8^  cents 
less.  The  jobber's  price  was  correspondingly  reduced  by  8% 
cents,  but  the  retailer's  price  to  the  consumer  was  still  $1.  In 
1911  this  same  quilt  was  sold  by  the  manufacturer  for  76  cents, 
an  increase  of  10  cents  over  the  price  of  1907.  The  jobber  now 
added  26  cents  instead  of  10  cents  to  the  price  and  sold  to  the 
retailer  at  $1,  and  the  retailer  sold  to  the  consumer  at  $1.60. 
Thus  an  increase  of  10  cents  in  the  price  at  the  mill  became  an 
increase  of  60  cents  to  the  purchaser.  The  actual  profit  to  the 
manufacturer  was  about  6  cents  per  quilt. 

A  somewhat  similar  quilt  was  sold  in  1907  by  the  manufacturer 
for  71 cents,  by  the  jobber  at  $1,  and  by  the  retailer  at  $1.60. 
In  1911  this  same  quilt  was  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  67^4 
cents,  by  the  jobber  at  76  cents,  and  by  the  retailer  at  $1. 
Thus  a  decrease  in  price  at  tiie  mill  of  4s  cents  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  price  to  the  consiuner  of  60  cents. 

A  superior  kind  of  quilt  was  sold  ten  years  ago  at  80  cents  at 
the  mill,  by  the  jobber  to  the  retailer  for  $1,  and  by  the  retailer 
to  the  ccmsumer  at  $1.60.  In  1911  this  same  quilt  was  sold  at 
the  mill  for  $1.17,  by  the  jobber  for  $1.60,  and  by  the  retailer  for 
$2.60.  Thus  an  increase  at  the  mill  of  87  cents  resulted  in  a 
change  of  only  60  cents  in  the  jobber's  price,  but  raised  the  price 
to  the  consumer  by  a  full  dollar. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fine,  so-called  satin  quilt  was  sold  in  1907 
at  the  mill  for  $8.26,  and  to  the  consumer,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
for  $6.  The  following  year  it  was  sold  at  the  mill  for  $8  and  to 
the  consumer  for  $6. 

In  the  above  examples  the  relation  of  the  price  which  the  pro- 
ducer receives  for  his  commodity  to  the  price  which  the  consumer 
pays  for  it  seems  to  follow  no  rule  of  logic.  We  have  seen  that  in 
one  case  an  increase  of  10  cents  at  the  mill  was  followed  by  an 
increase  of  60  cents  to  the  consumer  and  in  another  case  that  a  de- 
crease of  4  cents  at  the  mill  was  followed  by  a  decrease  of  60  cents 
to  the  consumer,  and  in  a  third  case  that  a  decrease  of  26  cents 
at  the  mill  made  no  difference  at  all  in  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

I  have  emphasized  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  producer  to 
consumer  because  the  whole  argument  regarding  the  tariff  question 
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hinges  tipon  this  relationship.  The  contest  between  protectionists 
and  free-traders  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween producers  and  consumers.  The  argument  for  protection  has 
always  been  that  the  government  should  restrict  the  importation 
of  foreign  commodities,  manufactured  at  a  cost  lower  than  that  for 
similar  commodities  produced  at  home,  to  enable  the  home  pro- 
ducer to  compete  on  favorable  terms  in  his  own  market.  The  argu- 
ment for  free  trade  has  been  that  such  protection  has  always  been 
at  the  cost  of  the  consumer  who  has  been  obliged  to  pay  the  higher 
prices,  and  that  from  the  moral  point  of  view  this  was  unfair  class 
legislation  in  that  it  taxed  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
while  from  the  economic  point  of  view  it  was  unwise  in  that  it 
forced  the  investment  of  labor  and  capital  from  more  profitable  to 
less  profitable  lines  of  enterprise. 

This  argument  is  clear  and  familiar.  It  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  individual,  if  left  entirely  undisturbed  by  govern- 
ment regulation,  will  naturally  seek  that  employment  for  his  capi- 
tal which  is  most  profitaUe.  Where  each  capitalist  invests  in  those 
industries  which  are  most  profitable  under  the  given  natural  con- 
ditions of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  it  may  naturally  be 
assumed  that  the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  will  be  most 
rapidly  increased.  The  very  fact  that  a  protective  tariff  is  needed 
in  order  to  maintain  an  industry  in  existence  in  a  given  community 
shows  that  that  industry  is  less  adapted  to  the  character  of  tli^ 
natural  resources,  or  the  character  of  the  producing  population, 
than  an  industry  which  can  support  itself  without  extraneous  aid. 

Protection,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  either  useless  or  harmful. 
It  is  useless  where  the  home  producer  can  put  his  goods  on  the 
market  more  cheaply  than  the  foreign  producer;  it  is  harmful 
where  the  goods  can  be  imported  more  cheaply  from  some  other 
country,  since  it  induces  investment  in  less  profitable  lines. 

In  the  face  of  the  seemingly  inevitable  logic  of  this  argument  the 
protectionists  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  any  intellectual  jus- 
tification of  their  faith.  Some  of  their  arguments  have  been  pro- 
found and  have  taken  account  of  factors  of  importance  which  free- 
traders have  ordinarily  overlooked.  Other  arguments  have  been 
extremely  shallow,  and  many  of  the  protectionist  arguments  have 
been  in  conflict  with  one  another.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  these  arguments  except  to  consider  the  one 
question  of  the  relation  of  tariff  to  price.  It  is  well,  however,  to  re- 
member that  when  such  a  proUem  as  that  of  the  tariff  becomes  a 
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problem  of  practical  politics  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  different 
classes  of  people  for  their  support  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  an 
array  of  inconsistencies.  The  free-traders  are  by  no  means  guilt- 
less in  this  regard.  For  example,  an  interesting  illustration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  attitude  of  the  English  free-traders  toward  the  Cana- 
dian preferential  tariff.  According  to  the  free  trade  theory  a 
tariff  reduction  should  always  prove  beneficial  both  to  the  exporting 
and  the  importing  country,  and  should  lead  to  an  expansion  of 
trade  which  has  been  foolishly  and  artificially  restricted.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  however,  had  advocated  preferential  tariffs  as  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  as  a  practical  political  pro- 
gram. Canada  had  taken  the  lead  in  giving  preference  to  English 
goods  by  reducing  her  tariff  first  by  26  per  cent  and  then  by 
88  1/8  per  cent  on  imports  from  the  mother  country.  This  from 
the  free  trade  point  of  view  should  have  been  welcomed  as  at  least 
a  step  in  advance,  but  it  now  became  desiraUe  from  the  exigencies 
of  party  politics  in  En^nd  to  show  that  there  was  no  advantage 
in  the  Chand)erlain  policy,  and  the  free-traders  exarted  themselves 
in  every  way  to  prove  that,  despite  this  reduction  in  favor  of 
English  goods,  English  trade  had  not  expanded  as  compared  with 
American  trade  paying  a  higher  tariff  and  that,  consequently, 
preferences  of  this  kind  had  proved  themselves  of  no  advantage. 
The  obvious  retort  is:  If  this  was  true,  why  advocate  reduction 
ataU? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  most  common  and 
obvious  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  free-traders  lies  in  their 
maintaining  in  controversial  arguments  at  one  and  the  same  time 
that  protection  is  not  needed  in  order  to  maintain  a  given 
industry  and  that  the  result  of  protecting  such  an  industry  is  to 
divert  labor  and  capital  into  less  profitable  undertakings.  One 
charge  may  be  true  of  one  industry  and  the  other  of  another. 
They  can  not  both  be  true  of  the  same  industry  at  the  same  time. 

The  great  inconsistency,  however,  in  the  minds  of  most  people, 
has  been  that  of  the  protectionist  party  in  this  country,  whidi, 
after  advocating  the  necessity  of  protection  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  producer  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  dieap  goods, 
was  obliged  to  face  the  ire  of  the  consumer  who  said  that  he  wanted 
his  goods  as  cheap  as  possible  and  preferred  to  buy  them  from 
the  foreign  manufacturer  rather  than  pay  tribute  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  Consequently,  the  protectionists  felt  forced  to 
reply  that  under  a  system  of  protection  domestic  goods  could  be 
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purchased  as  cheaply  as  foreign  goods  under  a  system  of  free 
trade.  It  was  contended,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  growth  of 
domestic  industry  would  ultimately  lead  to  such  competition  that 
the  home  price  would  be  reduced  to  iiie  level  of  the  foreign  price. 
But  this,  of  course,  was  not  an  adequate  defense  of  a  permanent 
system  of  protection.  The  obvious  reply  was  that  if  the  manufac- 
turer had  come  to  the  point  where  he  could  sell  as  cheaply  as  the 
foreigner  he  would  not  be  injured  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  This, 
in  turn,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  advocate  of  protection, 
who  wished  to  maintain  it  not  only  as  a  permanent  policy  in  gen- 
eral, but  who  wished  to  maintain  rates  after  they  were  obviously 
unnecessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  **relative  cost  of  pro- 
ducti<m  here  and  abroad.''  Consequently  there  arose  the  famous 
argument  that  ^the  foreigner  pays  the  tiuc." 

With  this  argument  it  was  hoped  to  satisfy  everybody.  There 
was  an  instinctive  feeling  that  protectionism  involved  a  loss  some- 
where. If  it  could  be  shown  that  this  loss  fell  upon  the  foreign 
producer  and  that  the  domestic  producer  gained  while  the  domestic 
consumer  lost  nothing,  an  argument  for  permanent  protection 
seemed  to  be  established.  But  the  inconsistency  would  not  down  in 
the  minds  of  intelligent  people.  The  protectionist  must  say  one 
or  the  other  thing.  Either  the  tariff  raises  prices  or  it  does  not 
raise  prices;  that  is,  either  it  maintains  domestic  prices  at  a 
higher  level  than  foreign  prices,  or  it  does  not  do  so.  If  domestic 
prices  are  no  higher  than  foreign  prices,  what  is  the  need  of 
protection?  Obviously  the  protectionist  has  littie  standing  ground 
left.  On  the  other  hand,  if  protection  does  maintain  a  higher  level 
of  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  how  can  he  escape  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  consumer  pays  the  price,  that  the 
benefit  to  one  domestic  class  is  paid  out  of  the  pockeis  of  another? 

It  is  just  here  that  the  propositims  fulvanced  above  become 
vitaL  I  mean  the  fact  that  when  we  talk  about  the  price  of  an 
article  in  our  theoretical  reasoning  regarding  the  tariff  we  are 
inclined  to  talk  very  gliUy  as  if  there  were  but  one  price  for  an 
article  at  a  given  time.  The  fact  is,  there  are  various  prices.  Not 
only  are  different  producers  selling  the  same  article  at  differ- 
ent prices,  but  the  same  producer  frequently  sells  different  por- 
tions of  an  identical  product  at  different  prices  in  different  markets. 
Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  may  sell  the  identical  product  at 
different  prices  in  the  same  market.  I  have  known  cases  where 
manufacturers  have  sold  an  article  of  exactiy  the  same  quality 
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under  the  name  of  two  different  grades,  selling  the  lower^priced 
product  when  the  demand  for  the  higher-priced  (and  supposedly 
better)  grade  had  become  exhausted.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  com- 
mon practice  for  producers  to  sell  at  different  prices  in  different 
markets,  «tnd  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  takes  either  a  high 
tariff  or  a  condition  of  monopoly  to  make  such  a  price  policy 
profitable.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  looked  upcm  as  something  unusual 
and  to  be  explained  as  occurring  only  under  peculiar  non-competi- 
tive conditions.  It  comes  nearer  to  being  typical  of  market  phe- 
nomena in  general  than  is  the  cfHnpetitive  determination  of  prices 
on  a  board  of  trade  or  cotton  exchange.  In  other  words,  the  prin- 
ciple of  ^^charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear"  is  now  a  connnon  rule 
of  trade.  We  are,  however,  not  so  much  ccwicemed  with  such  diver- 
gences of  price  as  with  the  much  simpler  fact  that  at  any  given 
time  for  any  standard  article  there  is  a  producer's  price,  a  job- 
ber's price,  and  a  retailer's  price. 

To  my  mind,  much  of  the  writing  of  economists  on  the  theory 
of  international  trade  is  weakened,  if  not  vitiated,  by  their  failure 
to  ccmsider  these  actual  facts  of  business  life.  They  take  hypo- 
thetical illustrations — ^the  price  of  wheat  in  Poland  and  the  price  of 
linen  in  Ireland — ^and  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  general  effects  of 
tariff,  as  if  these  prices  were  sin^e  and  uniform.  Detailed  tariff 
investigaticms  make  one  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  theoretical  rea- 
soning on  both  sides  of  the  question.  When  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  actual  effect  of  any  particular  tariff  rate,  we  find  that 
frequently,  for  quite  unexpected  and  sometimes  inexplicable  rea- 
sons, a  similar  tariff  seems  to  operate  in  very  divergent  ways  in 
different  cases.  The  problem  is  far  less  simple  than  it  appears 
on  its  face. 

What  was  said  about  foedquilts  applied  only  to  domestic  goods 
and  had  no  particular  connection  with  the  tariff  question.  It 
is  now  obvious  what  the  tariff  applicaticm  would  be.  Just  as 
a  reduction  of  S5  caits  in  the  mill  price  may  have  no  effect  on  the 
consumer's  price,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  reduction  of  a  tariff 
by  35  cents,  even  if  it  forced  the  producer  to  sell  by  that  much  less, 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  consumer.  On  the  other  hand,  just 
as  an  increase  of  10  cents  in  the  mill  price  led  to  an  increase  of  50 
cents  to  the  consumer,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  increase  of  the 
tariff  by  the  amount  of  10  cents  might  increase  the  consumer's 
price  by  50  c^ts. 

The  point  of  theoretical  interest  lies  here — ^that  if  any  sound 
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ec(momic  argument  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a  certain 
scale  of  .protective  duties  can  be  made,  the  germ  of  it  will  be  found, 
I  believe,  in  this  consideration  of  the  relation  of  producer  to  con- 
sumer. Indeed,  it  may  be  that  after  a  consideration  of  facts  of 
this  nature  we  ahall  have  to  admit  that  what  seemed  hopeless  in- 
consistency in  the  protectionist's  position  is  not  so  hopeless  after 
all.  We  left  him  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  raised  by  the  ques- 
tion, ^^Does  the  tariff  raise  prices  or  does  it  not  raise  prices?"  If 
he  rejdied  in  the  affirmative  he  was  met  by  protests  from  the  con- 
sumer. If  he  replied  in  the  negative  he  was  met  with  derision  by 
the  free-trader,  since  there  would  be  no  object  in  a  protective  tariff 
if  it  does  not  **protect.'*  Is  it  not  possible  to  reply  now  that  con- 
ceivably a  protective  tariff  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  raise  the  pro- 
ducer's price  while  not  increasing  the  consumer's  price?  Through 
our  peculiar  method  of  distribution,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
later,  there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  price  which  the  maker 
of  an  article  gets  and  the  price  which  the  user  of  an  article  pays. 
The  protectionist  might  assert  that  his  object  was  merely  to  reduce 
this  margin,  to  secure  to  the  producer  a  somewhat  higher  price 
than  he  would  be  able  to  get  without  the  tariff,  but  to  take  this 
increase  out  of  the  margin  between  producer  and  consumer,  without 
laying  any  additicmal  burden  upon  the  latter.  If,  as  above  sug- 
gested, the  tariff  question  represents  an  issue  between  producers 
and  consumers,  here  mi^^t  seem  to  be  the  possibility  of  a  greater 
harmony.  After  all,  the  chief  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  tariff  reduction  in  this  country  has  been  not  from  theoreti- 
cal consideration,  nor  from  the  widespread  belief  that  capital  has 
been  diverted  into  unprofitable  undertakings,  but  simply  from  the 
general  conviction  that  the  tariff  has  increased  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Now  this  ultimate  consumer  is  simply  con- 
cerned with  one  particular  price,  namely,  the  ])rice  which  he  has 
to  pay.  He  is  not  concerned  with  mill  prices  or  jobber's  prices, 
but  merely  with  retail  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  producers,  in 
their  advocacy  of  the  tariff,  are  not  concerned  with  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  the  consumer 
get  his  goods  as  cheaply  as  poss3>le,  provided  the  mill  price  of 
goods  is  enough  to  yield  them  the  desired  margin  of  profit. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  a  case  as  the  cotton  industry.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  difference  of  half  a  cent  a  yard  on 
many  fabrics  means  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  to 
the  manufacturer,  whereas,  on  the  otiier  hand,  that  difference  of 
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half  a  cent  a  yard  at  the  mill  may  have  no  effect  on  the  consumer. 
On  the  basis  of  these  facts  a  theoretical  argument  may  be  made 
in  favor  of  protection,  to  this  effect:  that  a  moderate  amount  of 
protection  would  enable  many  large  established  industries  to  main- 
tain more  active  and  profitable  business  «tnd  a  greater  continuity 
of  en)ployment,  and  yet  not  throw  any  proportional  burden  upon 
the  consumer. 

This  proposition  can  be  illustrated  by  actual  cases  in  detail. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  retail  prices  of  cotton  goods  in 
this  country  are  higher  than  in  England,  and  most  people  have  at- 
tributed this  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
charge  a  higher  price.  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  this 
industry  was  somewhat  of  a  revelation  even  to  the  manufacturers 
themselves  regarding  relative  producer's  prices  in  this  country  and 
in  En^and. 

In  the  list  of  100  samples  of  cottcm  goods,  running  all  the  way 
from  cheap  cotton  duck  to  fine  tapestries,  it  was  found  tiiat  in  87 
cases  the  American  manufacturer  was  sdling  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  English  manufacturer.  Twenty-five  of  the  100  samples  were 
printed  cloths,  including  challies,  lawns,  percales,  organdies,  ba- 
tistes, and  so  forth.  Of  these  25  samples  it  was  found  that  10 
were  selling  lower  at  the  mills  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  18  were  sdling  et  higher  prices  in  the  United  States ;  and 
for  S,  English  prices  could  not  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  these  cases  the  American  consumer  was  paying  more,  and 
often  much  more,  than  the  English  consumer.  Obviously,  in 
the  cases  of  those  goods  sdling  as  cheaply  at  the  mill  in  this  coun- 
try as  abroad  these  hi^^r  prices  to  the  consumer  could  not  be  the 
result  of  the  tariff.  Under  conditions  of  perfect  free  trade,  the 
jobber  would  still  have  been  aUe  to  get  his  goods  cheaper  from 
tiie  American  manufacturer  than  from  the  Ein^ish  manufacturer. 
There  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  importations.  The  higher 
prices  to  consumers  are  to  be  explained  by  our  method  of  distribu- 
tion and  the  much  wider  margin  between  manufacturer  and  jobber, 
jobber  and  retailer,  and  retailer  and  consumer  in  this  country  than 


One  of  the  most  effective  causes  of  this  situation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  existence  of  so-called  set  prices  in  the  trade;  that  is,  there 
are  for  ordinary  cotton  goods  certain  customary  or  fixed  prices 
which  admit  of  no  intermediate  prices.  If  the  retailer  can  not 
seU  at  the  customary  price  he  does  not  increase  his  price  by  ^ 
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cent  or  1  cent  a  yard,  but  jumps  the  fabric  into  the  next  classifi- 
cation. These  classes  are  10  cents,  IS^  cents,  15  cents,  19  cents, 
25  cents,  35  cents,  with  sometimes  an  intermediate  rate  of  29  cents. 
A  few  illustrations  will  show  what  I  mean. 

A  standard  printed  percale  sold  at  the  American  mill  for  6% 
cents  a  yard,  representing  a  profit  of  less  than  %  of  a  cent  to  the 
producer.  It  reached  the  consumer  at  10  cents  a  yard.  The  same 
cloth  was  sold  by  the  English  mill  at  more  than  %  cent  a  yard 
higher  than  the  American  price,  but  reached  the  consumer  at  the 
same  figure. 

A  staple  India  linon  was  sold  at  the  American  mill  for  7%  cents, 
giving  a  profit  of  1^  cents  per  yard.  It  was  jobbed  at  9^  cents, 
and  retailed  to  the  consumer  at  either  IS^  cents  or  15  cents,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality.  This  same  cloth  cost  ^  cent  more  at  the 
English  mill  than  at  the  American  mill,  but  reached  the  consumer 
at  about  11  cents;  that  is,  with  a  fairer  price  for  the  English 
producer,  the  English  consumer  got  the  article  anywhere  from 
1^  to  nearly  4  cents  less  than  the  price  charged  the  American 
consumer. 

A  printed  curtain  scrim  was  sold  by  the  American  mills  at  10^ 
cents  a  yard,  was  jobbed  to  the  retailer  at  1S%  cents,  and  sold  by 
the  retailer  at  19  crats,  S5  cents,  and  sometimes  even  at  S9  cents 
a  yard,  according  to  local  conditions.  The  same  clotii  was  sold 
at  the  English  mill  for  slightly  over  10  cents  a  yard,  and  reached 
the  consumer  at  15^  cents;  that  is,  although  the  American  mill 
price  exceeded  the  En^ish  mill  price  by  only  ^  of  a  cent,  the 
retail  price  in  this  country  was  from  4  to  14  ceats  higher  than  in 
England. 

A  particularly  interesting  case  was  a  standard  mercerized  pop- 
lin. This  sold  at  the  American  mill  at  14^  cents  and  reached  the 
consumer  at  25  cents.  In  England  it  sold  at  the  mill  for  about 
S  cents  a  yard  less  than  at  the  American  mill,  but  was  retailed  for 
17%  cents. 

Another  illustration  is  that  of  a  typical  sample  of  ''fancy  white 
goods''  sold  to  the  better-class  trade  at  the.  retail  price  of  either  35 
cents  or  39  cents  in  this  country  and  at  about  SS  cents  a  yard  in 
England.  This  sold  at  the  American  mill  for  18^  cents  and  at 
the  English  mill  for  15%  cents.  Here  a  difference  of  3%  cents 
in  mill  price  was  accompanied  by  a  difference  of  from  13  to  nearly 
17  cents  in  the  retail  price. 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  such  detailed  figures  as  these  to  bring 
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out  the  fact  that  there  is  no  single  rule  governing  the  effect  on  the 
consumer  of  particular  tariff  increases  or  decreases,  even  in  the 
case  of  goods  of  similar  quality.  We  used  to  occupy  ourselves  in 
the  Tariff  Board  office  sometimes,  when  time  permitted,  in  figuring 
out  just  what  changes  would  affect  prices  and  what  changes  would 
not.  I  remember  making  a  calculation  on  one  fabric,  where  we 
started  with  an  assumed  10  per  cent  reduction  on  an  article  selling 
for  S5  cents.  This  showed  that  under  the  methods  of  distribution 
in  the  cotton  goods  trade  the  consumer  would  receive  no  benefit. 
The  same  was  true  of  a  SO  per  cent  reduction,  a  80  per  cent  reduc- 
tion, and  a  40  per  cent  reduction.  On  the  other  hand,  we  figured 
that  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  would  reduce  the  price  just  enough 
to  enable  the  retailer  to  throw  the  article  into  the  lower  classifica- 
tion and  sell  it  at  19  cents.  In  other  words,  a  reduction  of  40  per 
cent  would  apparently  have  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
whereas  a  reduction  of  50  per  c^t  would  have  saved  him  6  cents  a 
yard. 

Take,  for  example,  the  last  two  cases  cited  from  the  samples  of 
cotton  goods.  In  the  case  of  the  standard  mercerized  poplin  selling 
at  S5  cents  to  the  consumer,  if  the  duty  had  been  entirely  removed 
and  the  American  mill  price  reduced  to  1S%  cents  to  correspond 
to  the  English  mill  price,  it  would  still  have  been  jobbed  at  16^ 
cents  and  would  have  retailed  at  the  old  price  of  35  cents,  giving 
the  consumer  no  benefit  at  all.  For  this  article  to  get  to  the 
American  consumer  at  the  price  paid  by  the  English  consumer,  the 
mill  price  would  have  needed  to  be  reduced  to  10^  cents,  or  ft  cents 
lower  than  the  mill  price  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  fancy  white  goods,  the 
American  cost  was  about  11^  cents,  giving  a  mill  profit  of  7  or  8 
cents  a  yard.  A  reduction  in  duty  which  would  have  brought  the 
American  mill  price  down  to  the  level  of  the  English  mill  price 
would  still  have  allowed  a  profit  of  S%  cents  a  yard  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  would  have  resulted  in  a  saving  of  at  least  10  cents 
a  yard  to  the  American  consumer. 

A  somewhat  different  problem  arises  in  the  case  of  the  woolen 
and  worsted  industry,  where  not  only  are  consumer's  prices  of  the 
products  higher  than  abroad,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
producer's  prices  as  well.  Here  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
prices  of  manufactures  of  wool  have  been  increased  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  by  means  of  the  tariff.  Whether  this  has  been  a  wise  or 
an  unwise  policy  as  a  whole  is  not  a  part  of  the  present  discussion. 
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It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  say  that  in  such  a  case  one  can  very 
easily  draw  erroneous  conclusions  regarding  the  effect  on  the  con- 
sumer of  any  particular  reduction  of  the  tariff.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  cotton  fabrics,  referred  to  above,  where  it  was  shown  that  a 
reduction  of  40  per  cent  might  lead  to  no  reduction  in  the  consum- 
er's price,  while  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  might  be  a  large  saving 
to  the  consumer,  so  in  the  case  of  wool  manufacturers  it  should  be 
recognized  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  degree  and  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  seemingly  large  reduction,  though  reducing  the 
mill  price  of  the  manufacturer,  might  not  result  in  a  corresponding 
gain  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  case  of  raw  wool,  we  had  a  situation  under  the  earlier 
tariff  where  about  one  third  of  our  total  consumption  was  im- 
ported. The  protectionist  legislators  themselves,  in  arranging 
the  duties  on  manufactures  of  wool,  went  on  the  assumption  that 
the  price  of  wool  would  be  raised  by  the  full  duty.  Of  course,  the 
actual  importer  of  wool  did  pay  the  whole  duty,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  London  prices  were  cut  for  his  benefit 
to  enable  him  to  bring  the  wool  in  over  the  tariff  barrier.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  wool  dealers,  both  in  England  and  in 
this  country,  that  in  general  the  price  of  similar  domestic  wool  was 
raised  by  about  half  the  amount  of  the  tariff  and  that  at  certain 
times  the  addition  to  the  price  of  wool  in  this  country  because  of 
the  tariff  was  even  less.  It  was  a  common  statement  in  the  trade 
four  years  ago  that  wool  was  already  selling  ^*on  a  free  trade  basis." 
Such  a  condition  was,  however,  exceptional,  and  we  may  fairly  as- 
sume that  the  former  duty  on  wool  materially  raised  the  price  of 
the  article  to  the  purchaser.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  the  price  of  domestic  wools  in  the  grease  was 
normally  higher  than  for  similar  grades  in  London  by  the  full  11 
cents  per  pound. 

This  schedule  offers  one  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  cumulative  effects  of  a  tariff.  Not  only  did  the  producer  have 
to  pay  for  his  raw  material,  but,  so  far  as  the  worsted  indus- 
try was  concerned,  nearly  all  of  the  machinery,  up  to  the  process 
of  weaving,  was  imported.  This  machinery  paid  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  and  that,  together  with  extra  charges,  forced  the  American 
manufacturers  to  start  with  a  higher  investment  in  machinery  by 
something  like  65  or  70  per  cent.  The  duties  on  the  manufactures 
of  wool,  due  to  the  allowance  made  for  the  duty  on  raw  wool,  were 
in  many  cases  absurdly  high.   But  even  with  all  these  conditions. 
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the  prices  of  woolen  goods  in  this  country  were  not  raised  by  any- 
thing like  the  full  amount  of  the  duty.  The  Tariff  Board  made  a 
calculation  on  16  typical  cloths  of  low  and  medium  grade,  on  which 
the  average  rate  of  duty  was  18S  per  cent,  while  the  price  on  these 
goods  as  compared  with  similar  goods  in  the  English  market  was 
about  67  per  cent  higher.  This  particular  calculation  has  become 
somewhat  prominent  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem  by  econo- 
mists, but  the  average  figure,  67  per  cent,  should,  of  course,  be  taken 
with  due  caution.  The  extent  to  which  the  American  price  and 
the  English  price  of  similar  fabrics  diverge  is  extremely  various, 
and  frequently  the  divergences  are  difficult  to  understand.  In  the 
case  of  a  number  of  suitings,  the  American  price  is  about  45  or  50 
per  cent  more  than  the  English;  while  in  other  cases  the  diver- 
gence runs  well  above  67  per  cent.  To  illustrate  the  point  I  desire 
to  bring  out  in  this  paper,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  some  one 
specific  difference.  Further  calculations  can  be  made  at  will  as  to 
the  probable  effect  of  reductions  in  tariff  rates  on  the  basis  of 
other  differences  which  may  be  assumed. 

The  question  may  then  be  asked,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
actual  change  made  in  the  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods 
upon  the  price  paid  for  clothing  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  Of 
course,  people  who  are  accustomed  to  go  to  England  for  their 
clothes  will  feel  an  immediate  relief.  The  present  duty  on  clothing 
is  85  per  cent,  whereas  formerly  in  bringing  our  custom-made  suits 
into  the  country  we  paid  75  to  90  per  cent  and  sometimes  even 
more.  To  such  people  the  saving  is  direct  and  obvious. 

The  great  mass  of  people,  however,  do  not  go  to  London  for 
their  clothes  and  do  not  even  go  to  tailors  for  them.  They  buy 
ready-made  suits  from  the  retailer.  Here  comes  in  that  factor  of 
the  great  gap  between  producer's  prices  and  the  consumer's  prices 
which  is  likely  to  absorb  any  benefit  which  the  reduction  in  the  tar- 
iff would  otherwise  bring.  Of  course,  if  foreign  countries  should 
develop  a  great  ready-made  clothing  industry  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  American  market,  the  consumer  would  realize  a  great  benefit. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case,  but  I  am  very 
skeptical  regarding  it.  As  yet  at  least,  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
foreign  producer  being  able  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  American 
public  or  to  develop  the  ready-made  clothing  industry,  which  is, 
after  all,  a  distinctively  American  enterprise. 

In  this  case  the  question  arises,  whether  the  consumer  of  ready- 
made  clothing  in  this  country  will  gain  much,  if  anything,  from  a 
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reduction  of  duty  on  the  material.  Retail  trade  is  determined  very 
largely  by  custom.  Prices  are  fixed  at  certain  customary  points. 
There  are  $18.60  suits,  $18  suits,  $23  suits,  $86  suits,  and  so  on. 
Here  again  the  problem  of  price  changes  is  largely  a  question  of 
detail  rather  than  of  general  theory.  I  shall  venture  some  further 
very  specific  figures  to  illustrate  the  point. 

Besides  investigating  costs  and  prices  in  the  matter  of  wool  and 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  the  Tariff  Board  made  a  study  of  the 
ready-made  clothing  industry  and  the  relation  of  the  prices  of 
clothing  to  the  tariff.  Among  other  things,  they  took  a  number  of 
actual  typical  suits  and  traced  the  prices  and  costs  from  the  price 
of  the  suit  on  the  consumer's  back  to  the  cost  of  the  wool  on  the 
back  of  the  sheep.  Let  us  examine  a  typical  case. 

The  old  tariff  was  11  cents  a  pound  on  wool,  and  on  cloth  was 
44  cents  a  pound  plus  66  per  cent.  The  new  act  provides  for  free 
wool  and  a  rate  of  36  per  cent  upon  cloth.  How  should  these 
changes  affect  the  consumer?  The  first  example  giv^  by  the 
Tariff  Board  is  that  of  a  fancy  worsted  suit  for  which  the  consumer 
pays  $23  or  more.  To  make  this  suit  it  took  9.7  pounds  of  half- 
blood  Ohio  wool,  for  which  the  wool  grower  received  $8.23.  Even 
if  we  assume  that  this  price  of  Ohio  wool  included  the  full  amount 
of  the  former  duty  and  that  the  consumer  would  get  the  full  benefit 
of  any  reduction,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  saving  on  a  $28  suit 
would  be  only  $1.06  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
wool. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  domestic  wool  was  not  nor- 
mally raised  by  the  full  amount  of  the  old  11-cent  rate  but  by 
(«ay)  6^  cents,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  on 
such  a  suit  would  be  only  63  cents.  Whether  so  small  a  reduction 
would  redound  to  the  braefit  of  the  consumer  or  be  absorbed  in 
the  process  of  distribution  is,  of  course,  something  (hat  could  be 
finally  determined  only  by  experience.  It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be 
assumed  that  the  consumer  would  get  his  suit  60  cents  cheaper. 
On  the  other  hiind,  if  the  consumer's  price  were  reduced  at  all  it 
would  probably  be  reduced  by  more  than  the  60  cents  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  suit  would  be  thrown  into  a  lower-priced  class. 

More  directly  illustrative  of  the  point  under  consideration  is 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  change  in  duty  on  cloth.  The 
analysis  by  the  Tariff  Board  further  shows  that  this  9.7  pounds 
of  wool  WAS  turned  into  8.6  yards  of  cloth,  of  which  the  cost  of 
manufacture  was  44.2  cents  per  yard.  Adding  to  this  the  cost  of 
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the  W00I9  82.3  cents  per  yard,  the  total  cost  of  the  cloth  was  $1,265 
per  yard ;  and  the  selling  price  to  the  clothing  manufacturer  was 
$1.8289  giving  A  margin  of  profit  to  the  cloth  manufacturer  of 
about  6  cents  per  yard,  or  2S  cents  on  a  suit  costing  the  consumer 
$23.  The  total  cost  of  making  a  suit  was  $14.32,  of  which  $7.65 
was  for  cloth,  linings,  and  trimmings,  and  $1.90  for  selling  ex- 
pense. The  regular  wholesale  price  of  the  suit  was  $16.60;  the 
net  price,  after  deducting  discount,  $16.39.  This  was  the  price 
paid  by  the  retailer,  who  then  sold  the  suit  to  the  consumer 
for  $23. 

Consider  now  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  tariff  on  woolen 
cloth.  The  total  cost  of  the  cloth  in  this  suit  was  $4.78.  From 
other  figures  given  above,  assume  this  to  be  hi^er  than  similar 
cloth  purchased  in  England  by  67  per  cent.  Then  the  English 
price  would  be  $2.86  for  the  3.6  yards.  Under  the  Underwood 
rates  the  duty  on  such  cloth  would  be  36  per  cent  or  $1,  which 
would  bring  the  price,  duty  paid,  on  the  3.6  yards  of  cloth  to 
$3.86  instead  of  $4.78;  or  a  saving  of  only  91  cents  on  the  suit. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  this  particular  fabric  it  was 
found  that  a  very  similar  article  was  being  sold  in  England  at 
about  2/3  of  the  American  price.  In  such  a  case  the  saving  on  a 
suit  would  be  only  about  48  cents  instead  of  91  cents.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  some  suitings,  the  amount 
would  be  greater  rather  than  less.  Here  again  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  far  this  saving  on  the  cost  of  cloth,  to  wit,  less  than  6 
]>er  cent  on  the  price  of  the  suit,  would  be  refiected  in  the  actual 
price  paid  by  the  consumer.  As  already  stated,  suits  seU  at  cer- 
tain fixed,  customary  prices,  and  the  manufacturer  does  not  make 
a  reduction  of  a  few  cents  every  time  he  is  able  to  buy  his  cloth 
stock  at  a  slight  reduction.  Still  less  does  the  retailer.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  clothing  manufacturer  could  get  his  stock  somewhat 
cheaper  from  the  English  cloth  manufacturer  than  from  the  Ameri- 
can does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  would 
be  reduced.  As  already  suggested  above,  if  any  reduction  were 
made,  it  would  probably  be  greater  than  indicated  by  the  actual 
saving  in  duties,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  suit  would  now  be  thrown 
into  a  lower  retail  class.  Such  questions  are  questions  which,  in 
one  sense,  can  be  finally  determined  only  by  the  test  of  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  range 
of  mill  prices,  jobber^s  prices,  and  retail  prices  over  a  period  of 
years,  can  probably  predict  the  change  with  a  fair  degree  of 
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accuracy.  The  difficulty  would  be  great  only  where  the  price  fell 
near  the  margin  between  two  classes. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  better  without  drawing  any  definite  conclu- 
sions, to  leave  to  the  reader  the  above  detailed  examples  of  the 
complexity  involved  in  the  problem  of  the  effect  of  tariff  duties  on 
prices,  when  we  put  aside  general  theorizing  on  the  incidence  of 
taxation  and  attempt  to  determine  the  actual  result  of  any  par- 
ticular rate  on  any  particular  commodity  under  actually  existing 
conditions.  Indeed,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  state  the  prob- 
lem and  emphasize  its  complexity,  rather  than  to  solve  it.  It  aims 
to  show  that  a  solution  of  practical  value  can  not  be  secured  by 
reasoning  from  a  set  of  imaginary  conditions,  but  only  from  a 
study  of  infinite  detail.  This  is  not  meant  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  sound  theoretical  reasoning  in  the  field  of  economics ;  only 
to  insist  that  the  application  of  such  reasoning  to  practical  legis- 
lation in  tariff  matters  should  not  be  made  too  cavalierly,  or  with 
disregard  of  the  facts  of  our  distributive  system  whieh  are  some- 
times as  inexplicable  as  they  are  stubborn. 

Brief  reference  must  be  made  to  two  obvious  objections  that 
may  be  raised.  It  may  be  said  that  however  many  peculiar  cases 
may  be  cited,  the  whole  system  of  protective  tariffs  must  generally 
tend  to  maintain  a  higher  level  of  producer's  prices  in  the  pro- 
tected country,  and  that  in  the  long  rtm  these  must  tend  toward 
higher  consumer's  prices.  Nothing  in  the  above  article  is  meant 
to  controvert  this  view,  although  there  may  be  cases  where  pro- 
tection by  stimulating  the  development  of  new  resources  may  work 
toward  lower  prices  of  raw  material.  The  point  is  of  primary  im- 
portance if  we  wish  to  consider  the  theoretical  question  of  **free 
trade  versus  protection,"  or  to  discuss  the  comparative  results 
which  would  arise  from  the  choice  of  one  policy  or  the  other  on  the 
part  of  some  imaginary  country  without  a  past  history  in  this  re- 
gard. The  present  article  is  intended,  however,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  intensely  practical  question  of  the  probable  effect  of  actual 
tariff  changes  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  our  exist- 
ing systems  of  manufacturing  and  distributing  as  they  are — ^the 
products  of  more  than  a  century  of  past  policies.  In  the  second 
place,  no  political  party  proposes  a  change  to  actual  free  trade. 
The  present  Democratic  tariff,  like  those  of  the  past,  is  a  protective 
tariff.  True,  it  may  be  levied  with  no  ulterior  intentions  other  than 
raising  revenue.  So  long,  however,  as  it  levies  duties  on  thousands 
of  articles  which  compete  with  domestic  products,  it  has  just  as 
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important  effects,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  interests  of  both 
producer  and  consumer  as  any  Republican  measure.  Mr.  Under- 
wood's theory  of  a  '^competitive  tariff"  seems  identical  in  principle 
with  Mr.  Taft's  theory  of  a  tariff  "to  equalize  costs  of  produc- 
tion." The  difference  is  one  of  degree.  As  a  Democratic  member 
of  the  Tariff  Board  used  to  say,  "It  is  all  a  question  of  the  amount 
of  free-board."  The  deck  may  be  left  free,  which  in  smooth  waters 
would  make  no  difference.  It  may  be  "protected"  to  any  degree 
desired  against  the  possible  waves  of  foreign  competition.  There- 
fore, since  the  practical  problem  is  not  whether  we  have  free  trade 
or  protection,  but  whether  we  shall  reduce  the  duty  on  clothing  to 
S5  per  cent  or  to  S5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  considerations  offered 
above  are  of  great  practical  importance.  The  former  rate  might 
conceivably  not  change  consumer's  prices  at  all;  the  latter  might 
bring  about  a  substantial  fall.  The  higher  rate  might  force  manu- 
facturers out  of  business  as  effectively  as  the  lower  rate,  but 
without  the  compensatory  gain  to  the  consumer.  Surely  these  are 
questions  worth  the  attention  of  tariff  students  whether  economists 
or  congressmen. 

The  second  objection  that  might  be  urged  is  that  to  advocate  the 
framing  of  tariff  legislation  with  reference  to  the  considerations 
here  suggested  is  merely  a  "counsel  of  perfection."  It  may  be 
claimed  that  the  complexities  are  so  great,  and  conditions  change 
so  rapidly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficiently  accurate 
knowledge  to  be  of  practical  use.  I  may  confess  that  when  first 
undertaking  the  work  £issigned  to  the  Tariff  Board,  I  was  some- 
what skeptical  in  this  regard  myself.  Through  experience,  how- 
ever, I  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  within  a  reasonable  time 
such  information  could  be  secured,  which  if  not  complete,  would  be 
at  least  adequate  for  the  purpose.  The  only  other  alternative 
seems  to  be  to  choose  between  the  ultra  protectionist  position,  that 
each  increase  in  a  tariff  rate  is  a  good  in  itself,  and  the  extreme 
opposite  view,  that  every  reduction  is  a  good,  however  illogical  in 
its  relation  to  other  rates.  If  the  other  is  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
this  is  surely  nothing  better  than  a  counsel  of  indolence.  There  has 
been  much  ridicule  heaped  upon  the  idea  of  a  "scientific  tariff"; 
and  justly  so  if  the  word  "scientific"  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  its 
strict  (or  "scientific")  meaning.  Certainly  no  member  of  the  late 
Tariff  Board  ever  ventured  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
devise  a  scientific  tariff  in  this  sense.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  phrase  has  been  loosely  used  by  politicians  and  business 
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men  simply  to  indicate  tariff  legislation  based  on  an  intelligent  and 
impartial  study  of  the  probable  effects  of  proposed  changes  on  pro- 
ducer's prices,  on  consumer's  prices,  and  on  revenue.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  a  "scientific"  tariff,  but  of  an  intelligent  tariff — that  is, 
a  tariff  so  arranged  as  to  bring  about  the  results  really  intended. 
Surely  it  is  important  to  know  that  in  the  case  of  one  conunodity  a 
given  reduction  will  probably  force  the  home  producer  to  sell  below 
cost  without  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer.  While  in  the  case 
of  another  commodity  the  same  reduction  will  bring  about  a  mater- 
ial fall  in  the  consumer's  price  while  still  leaving  a  living  profit  to 
the  manufacturer. 

If  we  are  to  continue  long,  as  now  seems  certain,  our  present 
tariff  system  with  duties  on  thousands  of  articles  produced  at 
home  it  is  obvious  that  an  intdligent  tariff,  even  where  primarily 
for  revenue,  should  be  so  designed  as  to  give  the  greatest  aid  to 
the  home  producer  with  the  least  cost  to  the  consumer — or  to  put 
it  conversely,  the  greatest  gain  to  the  consumer  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance possible  to  profitable  business.  To  do  this  requires  a 
careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  marketing  conditions  and  of  the 
relation  of  producer's  and  conflrumer's  prices.  Such  a  study  is  not 
at  all  outside  the  lines  of  the  possible  or  even  the  practice. 

At  best,  a  tariff  must  be  a  matter  of  pretty  rough  adjust- 
ments. Scientific  accuracy  is  of  course  a  chimera;  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  results  of  tariff  changes 
should  not  be  attempted,  or  that  a  decent  approximation  to  this 
end  can  not  be  made.  Sucfh  efforts,  to  be  of  vahie,  should  be  not 
sporadic  but  continuous.  Fortimately  they  are  cumulative  in  their 
results,  so  that  each  successive  year  would  make  the  task  easier, 
the  results  more  certain.  No  one  who  has  observed  the  work  of 
the  permanent  officials  of  the  departments  of  Commerce  and  of 
Finance  in  Vienna,  for  example,  in  their  detailed  study  of  the 
economic  effects  of  tariff  rates,  can  question  this  fact. 


Yale  University. 

SupPLBifENTARY  NoTB.  It  Is  not  possible  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
relations  of  the  above  article  to  Taussig's  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff 
Question,  which  appeared  after  the  article  had  been  written.  It  is 
only  hoped  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  Professor  Taussig  and  by  the 
reader  in  general  as  written  with  something  of  the  same  patient  regard 
for  concrete  realities  which  characterises  that  work,  and  in  harmony 
with  his  method  of  treatment,  even  if  not  agpreeing  with  every  detail  of 
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his  conclusions.  The  writings  of  Professor  Taussig  on  the  tariff  form 
a  conspicuous  contrast  to  much  of  the  general  discussion  of  the  question 
as  criticised  in  the  foregoing  pages.  In  his  new  volume  he  not  only 
continues  in  brilliant  manner  "the  direct  investigation  of  particular 
cases" — ^which  he  calls  "the  only  method  applicable  to  this  sort  of 
economic  inquiry" — but  he  sets  an  example  to  all  economists  in  his 
frank  willingness  to  modify  earlier  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  a  more 
detailed  study  of  business  facts.  Indeed^  any  writer  who  never  finds 
any  errors  in  his  first  conclusions  as  to  particular  tariff  effects  is  more 
probably  afflicted  with  blindness  than  with  infallibility. 

The  present  article  may  in  a  sense  be  considered  an  appendix  to  his 
first  chapter,  entitled  Duties,  Imports,  Prices.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
compress  into  such  brief  space  more  sound  analysis  combined  with 
clear  recognition  of  facts.  It  does  not,  however,  include  a  consideration 
of  the  specific  factor  so  much  emphasized  above,  namely,  the  difference 
between  producer's  price  and  consumer's  price.  Perhaps  this  factor 
was  considered  by  Professor  Taussig  and  discarded  by  him  as  non-es- 
sential. The  present  writer,  however,  makes  bold  to  believe  that  this 
is  just  what  is  necessary  to  round  out  and  complete  the  analysis,  both 
in  that  general  chapter  and  in  its  later  applications.  It  will  be  seen 
that  on  some  points  there  are  differences,  but  these  are  rather  as  to  the 
evidence  of  facts  than  of  theoretical  interpretation.  Thus,  Professor 
Taussig  takes  it  as  assured  that  the  price  of  domestic  wool  under  the 
old  tariff  was  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  while  in  the  above 
article  importance  is  attached  to  what  was  a  widespread  "opinion  of 
the  trade"  that  the  price  was  often  higher  by  only  one  half  the  amount 
of  the  duty.  However,  on  this  there  was  no  unanimity  of  opinion.  I 
found  the  view  quite  commonly  expressed  by  English  dealers.  Doubt- 
less there  are  divergences  from  year  to  year.  In  any  case,  I  am  con- 
fident that  Professor  Taussig  would  agree  with  me  that  the  question 
must  be  determined  in  the  market  place  and  not  in  the  study. 

A  similar  problem  arises  in  the  case  of  sugar,  although  th^  subject 
is  not  discussed  in  the  present  article.  Professor  Taussig  takes  sugar 
as  the  instance  par  excellence  of  continuing  imports  over  a  duty  which 
raised  the  price  of  the  domestic  product  by  the  full  extent.  He  gives  a 
balance  sheet  for  the  year  1909-10,  showing  t^e  loss  and  gain  to  the 
government,  the  producers,  and  the  consumers.  The  method  of  com- 
putation seems  entirely  proper,  barring  perhaps  the  assumption  that 
the  price  was  increased  by  1^  cents  rather  than  by  the  actual  amount 
of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar.  The  interesting  question  is  whether  a 
new  era  was  reached  about  1918.  It  was  claimed  by  shrewd  (if  inter- 
ested) students  of  the  situation  that  in  that  year  conditions  had  so 
changed  that  the  price  of  domestic  sugar  was  higher  than  the  foreign 
price  by  less  than  even  the  reciprocity  rate  on  the  Cuban  product ;  and 
also  that  a  new  situation  had  arisen  which  would  bring  the  sugar  indus- 
try under  the  category  considered  by  Professor  Taussig  on  page  16. 
That  is,  it  is  not  a  priori  certain  that  all  the  things  we  have  rightly  said 
about  sugar  prices  and  the  tariff  in  the  past  will  continue  to  be  applica- 
ble indefinitely. 
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Reference  has  been  made  in  the  above  article  to  price-making  prac- 
tices ordinarily  dismissed  as  "abnormaL"  These  are  discussed  by  Pro- 
fessor Taussig  with  a  clear  grasp  of  maricet  actualities.  He  goes  far  in 
recognising  the  permanence  of  such  seemingly  disturbing  factorSj 
though  the  present  writer  will  doubtless  appear  even  more  extreme. 
Whether  there  is  a  real  divergence  on  the  question  of  how  far  continuous 
dumping  involves  a  monoply  element  depends  on  the  definition  of  mon- 
opoly. For  example^  I  should  take  as  a  typical  case  a  small  Kansas 
miller  selling  flour  in  Glasgow  cheaper  than  in  Kansas  City.  Here 
neither  tariff  nor  monopoly  in  the  ordinary  sense  figures  in  the  problem. 
If^  however,  the  monopoly  conception  is  held  to  include  all  cases  where 
a  dealer  has  a  certain  customary  or  personal  hold  on  a  part  of  his 
market,  and  has  to  fight  by  cut  prices  for  another  part;  then  it  may  be 
admitted  that  monopoly  and  dumping  go  together.  But  in  that  case 
monopoly  is  not  the  extraordinary,  but  the  typical,  condition. 

I  have  claimed  for  myself  some  of  Professor  Taussig's  patience  in 
the  analysis  of  specific  facts.  I  can  hardly  claim  it,  after  what  has 
been  said  in  the  body  of  the  article,  regarding  the  ordinary  theory  of 
competitive  price.  He  continuously  and  fearlessly  modifies  it  and  limits 
it  as  each  new  complexity  appears.  I  have  been  so  impressed  by  ex- 
ceptions and  complexities  that  I  have  suggested  disregarding  the  old 
theory  till  we  have  made  a  new  inductive  study  of  price  phenomena  as 
they  appear  in  the  actual  markets  of  the  day. 

H.  0*  £. 
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AMALGAMATION  OF  RELATED  TRADES  IN  AMERICAN 

UNIONS 

While  the  radical  industrial  unionists,  who  favor  combining  all 
crafts  skilled  and  unskilled  in  an  industry,  have  been  engaged  in 
controversy  with  the  conservative  trade  autonomists  who  oppose 
this  policy,  a  gradual  evolution  has  been  taking  place  in  conse- 
quence of  which  craft  unions  are  disappearing.  Of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  national  unions,  most  of  them  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  only  twenty-ei^^t  may  be  called 
craft  unions,  if  by  a  craft  we  mean  work  requiring  identical  skill 
and  training.  Nor  do  these  figures  tell  the  whole  story,  since 
about  one  half  of  the  twenty-eight  craft  unions  are  cooperating 
through  loose  alliances  with  other  related  trades  in  the  same  in- 
dustry. Yet  the  disappearance  of  the  craft  union  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  industrial  union.  Only 
five  of  tiie  national  unions  claim  jurisdiction  over  all  trades  in  an 
industry.  The  remaining  one  hundred  are  of  an  intermediate  type. 
They  unite  only  part  of  the  trades  in  an  industry.  We  shall  call 
them  amalgamations  of  related  trades. 

The  history  of  American  unionism  reveals,  indeed,  an  occasional 
tendency  towards  disintegration  of  related  trades.  Between  1889 
and  190S  the  printing-pressmen,  the  bookbinders,  the  photo-en- 
gravers, and  the  stereotypers  and  electrotypers  seceded,  one  after 
another,  from  the  International  Tyjiographical  Union  itnd  formed 
separate  organizations.  More  recently  the  window-glass  cutters 
and  flatteners  have  broken  away  from  the  window-glass  workers' 
union.  But  such  instances  of  disintegraticm  have  been  compara- 
tively rare.  Moreover,  crafts  which  were  once  united,  and  later 
became  disunited,  as  for  example  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
have  sometimes  been  brought  together  again.  Much  more  fre- 
quent has  been  the  amalgamation  of  related  trades  by  the  combina- 
tion of  existing  unions,  by  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
craft  union  to  include  unorganized  crafts,  or  simply  by  the  reten- 
tion of  membership  in  the  original  organization  as  the  craft  has 
split  by  division  of  labor  into  several  crafts. 

The  amalgamation  of  related  trades  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  almost  ever  since  naticmal  unions  began  to  appear. 
The  machinists  and  blacksmiths,  who  were  united  in  the  same  union 
as  early  as  18B9f  managed  also  to  bring  the  boiler-makers  into  their 
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organization  before  it  went  to  pieces  in  1877.  The  Sons  of  Vul- 
can, composed  of  iron-boilers  and  puddlers,  united  in  1876  with 
the  National  Union  of  Iron  and  Steel  Roll  Hands  and  the  Asso^ 
dated  Brotherhood  of  Iron  and  Steel  Heaters,  Boilers,  and  Bougfa- 
ers  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  such  amalgamations  has  increased  greatly  since 
1894.  As  division  of  labor  has  become  more  minute,  trade  bar- 
riers have  become  less  rigid,  and  differences  of  skill  have  been 
lessened.  Hence  the  newly  created  crafts — ^if  we  can  still  so  call 
them — ^have  not  only  held  together  but  have  also  affiliated  them- 
selves with  other  crafts  in  the  same  industry.  Integration  of 
industry  has  been  another  factor.  Workers  engaged  in  different 
parts  of  the  industrial  process  have  been  brought  together  under  a 
common  management  and  have  combined  in  order  to  cooperate  for 
collective  bargaining.  Between  1894  and  1904  the  various  unions  of 
boot  and  shoe-workers  coalesced  as  did  also  those  of  the  hatters 
and  of  the  textile-workers ;  the  union  of  furniture-workers  combined 
with  that  of  the  machine  woodworkers;  the  Iron  Holders'  Union 
absorbed  the  core-makers ;  and  the  union  of  coal-hoisting  engineers 
was  merged  into  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  period  witnessed 
the  rise  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen 
with  its  minutely  subdivided  groups  of  workers,  skiUed  and  un- 
skilled, in  the  meat-packing  houses.  During  this  decade,  also,  the 
United  Brewery  Workmen,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  embarked  on  their  policy  of  indus- 
trial unionism  and  attempted  to  bring  into  their  organizations  all 
kinds  of  workers  in  the  industry. 

During  the  ten  years  since  1904  the  movement  towards  amalga- 
mation of  related  trades  has  been  accelerated  by  the  rise  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  Both  of  the  labor  federations 
which  bear  this  title^  require  that  each  national  unicm  affiliated 
with  it  shall  embrace  all  workers  in  an  industry.  The  growth  of 
these  two  labor  federations  has  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  to  pursue  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards 
trade  amalgamation  and  industrial  unionism.  The  attitude  of  the 
dominant  faction  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has,  indeed, 
sometimes  been  misstated.   The  term  *Hrade  autonomists,'^  which 

^  One  of  the  assodations  known  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  has 
headquarters  in  Chkago  and  the  other  has  headquarters  in  Detroit  The  latter 
broke  away  from  the  parent  organisation  in  1908  to  form  a  rival  federation 
bearing  the  same  name. 
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is  applied  to  them,  is  also  misleading.  They  oppose  industrial 
unionism.  But  not  even  the  most  conservative  of  the  older  labor 
leaders  who  cling  to  the  traditions  and  methods  of  the  past  would 
desire  to  rip  apart  the  existing  amalgamations  of  trades  nor  to 
forbid  all  fusion  of  craft  unions  in  the  future.  They  favor  the 
amalgamation  of  closdy  related  trades,  but  are  inclined  to  broaden 
very  slowly  their  interpretaticm  of  the  words  "closely  related.** 
They  have  been  especially  reluctant  to  encourage  the  absorption 
of  unskilled  workers  by  an  organizaticm  of  the  skilled,  or  to  sanc- 
tion the  distribution  of  a  craft  employed  in  several  industries 
among  a  corresponding  number  of  industrial  unions. 

In  times  past  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  op* 
posed  to  certain  alliances  of  related  trades,  notably  the  Interna- 
tional Building  Trades  CounciL  It  opposed  the  latter  organization, 
not  because  it  objected  to  such  cooperation  between  related  trades, 
but  because  the  International  Building  Trades  Council  refused  to 
affiliate  with  it  and  yet  was  settling  jurisdictional  disputes  in  the 
building  trades,  maintaining  sympathetic  strikes,  and  fulfilling 
other  functions  which  were  being  performed,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  made  a  sweeping  assertion  at  the  convention 
in  1901  regarding  this  conflict  of  function.  "There  is  nothing,"  he 
said,  "for  which  the  International  Building  Trades  Council  can 
declare  which  has  not  been  more  effectually  exercised  and  more 
clearly  achieved  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor."  Such  a 
statanent  is  an  exaggeration,  since  the  group  of  related  trades  has 
interests  in  common  which  a  general  labor  federaticm  wiU  not  pro- 
mote. Nevertheless,  the  allegiance  of  some  of  the  national  unions 
of  the  building  trades  was  very  probably  weakened  by  their  greater 
interest  in  the  independent  federation  of  the  trades  in  their  own 
industry.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  contented  itself 
at  first  merely  with  opposition.  A  more  constructive  policy  was 
inaugurated  in  190S  when  the  Metal  Trades  Federation,  ccxnposed 
of  machinists,  blacksmiths,  pattern-makers,  iron-molders,  and  other 
metal  trades,  was  made  a  department  of  the  American  Fedaratkm 
of  Labor.  Subsequently,  a  building  trades  department,  a  mining 
department,  and  a  department  of  railway  employees  were  created. 
Only  the  railway  shop  crafts  are  at  present  united  in  the  railway 
employees  department,  but  the  ultimate  purpose  is  to  combine  all 
railway  employees. 

Recently,  the  party  in  control  of  the  Americ^an  Federation  of 
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Labor  has  shown  a  tendency  to  pursue  a  more  liberal  policy  regard- 
ing the  organization  of  the  unskilled.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
efforts  to  form  unions  of  migratory  and  other  unskilled  workers  and 
by  the  sanction  given  in  1912  to  the  plan  of  the  shingle  weav- 
ers to  include  all  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  the  lumber 
industry. 

The  majority  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  still 
opposed  to  industrial  unionism.  For  some  time,  however,  there  has 
been  a  steadily  increasing  minority  desiring  industrial  unionism, 
and  at  recent  conventions  of  the  general  labor  federation  they  have 
maintained  a  strong  though  unsuccessful  fight  for  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  favoring  that  method  of  t>rganization. 

Should  the  amalgamation  of  related  trades  include  all  or  only 
a  part  of  the  crafts  in  an  industry?  Should  the  government  by 
which  such  related  trades  are  united  be  a  centralized  amalgamation 
practically  identical  with  that  of  the  national  craft  unions  which 
it  replaces,  or  should  it  be  a  loose  alliance  or  federation  in  which 
the  national  craft  unions  continue  to  retain  their  existence?  To 
answer  these  questions  we  must  consider  first,  the  reasons  for  uniting 
related  trades ;  secondly,  the  relative  advantages  and*disadvantages 
of  centralized  amalgamations  and  loose  confederations ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  kinds  of  related  trades  which  have  tended  to  unite. 

An  important  reason  for  uniting  a  group  of  related  crafts  has 
been  the  need  of  cooperating  to  maintain  strikes  against  a  common 
employer.  Strikes  are  much  more  effectual  if  all  wage-earners 
in  industrial  establishments,  including  many  not  affected  by  the 
dispute,  may  be  ordered  to  quit  work  simultaneously.  When  the 
great  strike  in  the  meat-packing  houses  of  Chicago  was  declared 
in  the  summer  of  1904,  the  stationary  engineers  and  stationary 
firemen,  who  have  separate  organizations  from  the  other  employees, 
remained  at  work.  Had  they  quit,  the  strike  would  not  have  failed, 
say  the  leaders  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen.  With  a  large  supply  of  meat  in  the  refrigerators  to 
satisfy  current  demands,  the  packers  could  view  with  equanimity 
the  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  work  for  many  days.  But  if  the 
stationary  engineers  and  the  stationary  firemen  had  struck  and 
so  closed  down  the  ice  plant  in  the  refrigerating  department,  they 
would  have  had  to  make  terms  within  a  few  hours.  The  engineers 
and  firemen  did  apply  to  their  organizations  for  consent  to  strike 
in  sympathy  with  the  butchers,  but  some  days  elapsed  before  per- 
mission could  be  obtained.  When  they  did  finally  strike,  the  pack- 
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er8j  anticipating  such  a  movement,  had  already  secured  engineers 
and  firemen  to  take  their  places. 

Again,  strikes  of  employees  in  a  single  department  of  a  factory 
often  fail  because  the  employees  in  other  departments  can  be  kept 
busy  by  having  the  work  of  the  strikers  done  in  some  other  estab- 
lishment. For  example,  if  the  compositors  in  a  printing  office  de- 
clare a  strike,  but  the  printing-pressmen  remain  at  work,  the  pub- 
lisher may  have  his  composition  done  by  non-union  workers  in  some 
other  office,  the  forms  or  stereotyped  plates  being  handled  by  his 
own  pressmen.  Employers  united  in  opposition  to  the  union 
frequently  put  themselves  to  considerable  inconvenience  to  help  one 
another  in  an  emergency.  It  was  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  such 
practices  on  the  part  of  employers  which  led  to  the  amalgamation 
of  three  national  unions  of  iron  and  steel-workers  in  1876.  When 
the  iron-boilers  and  puddlers  went  on  strike,  the  heaters  and  rollers 
were  kept  at  work  by  supplying  them  with  muck  iron  made  by 
non-unionists  in  other  places.  For  this  reason  the  great  Pitts- 
burgh strike  of  boilers  and  puddlers  failed  in  1876 ;  and,  because  of 
its  failure,  this  group  of  workers,  highly  skilled,  strongly  union- 
ized, and  withal  much  inclined  to  hold  aloof  *^from  entang^g  al- 
liances," was  ccmverted  to  the  plan  of  amalgamating  all  trades  in 
the  iron  and  steel  mills  into  one  union.' 

Without  cooperation  between  the  related  crafts  in  an  industry 
strikes  of  a  sin^e  trade  fail  because,  in  order  to  keep  the  flant  in 
operation  and  thus  remain  employed,  the  mendbers  of  other  trades 
do  the  work  of  the  strikers  or  instruct  non-unionists  how  to  do  it. 
Thus,  in  times  past,  locomotive  firemen  have  run  ^gines  during 
strikes  of  locomotive  engineers ;  and  locomotive  engineers,  on  their 
part,  have  taught  strike-breakers  how  to  perform  the  duties  of 
locomotive  firemen.  Undoubtedly,  unions  would  be  able  to  bar- 
gain much  more  effectively  for  better  working  conditions  if  the 
agreements  or  contracts  of  all  trades  in  an  establishment  expired  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  demands  of  the  several  trades  were  presented 
jointly  to  an  employer,  and  if  a  refusal  to  comply  with  these  de- 
mands caused  every  employee  in  the  establishment  to  quit  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  strikes  of  a  single  trade  which  can  not  be 
readily  replaced  are  unfair  to  the  other  related  trades  in  the  in- 
dustry, since  such  a  single  trade,  even  though  composed  of  only  a 
handful  of  journeymen,  can  often  shut  down  a  large  plant  and 
throw  out  of  employment  hundreds  of  workmen  who  have  no  voice 

*Natumal  Labor  TribwM,  Pittsburgh,  Januaiy  9,  9,  April  10,  1875. 
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in  the  matter.  One  reason  why  the  International  Typographical 
Union  wishes  to  retain  control  over  the  machinists  in  the  printing 
office  is  because  a  strike  on  their  part  may  abruptly  halt  all  activi- 
ties and  throw  the  other  workers  out  of  employment. 

Strikes  of  a  single  trade  are  unfair  to  the  group  which  wages 
them,  when  other  workers  in  the  factory  who  have  not  helped  to  win 
the  strike  must  share  the  fruits  of  victory.  If  a  group  whose  pres- 
ence is  necessary  for  the  running  of  a  factory  labors  only  eight 
hours  a  day,  the  other  employees  must  also  suspend  work  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  hour.  In  consequence,  when  the  trades  in  an 
industry  are  organized  into  separate  unions,  one  of  them  may  bear 
the  brunt  of  a  long  and  severe  strug^e  to  secure  improvements 
which  will  also  benefit  the  others. 

A  group  of  trades  which  jointly  produce  a  single  article  benefit 
greatly  by  uniting  to  boycott  ^^unfair''  firms  and  to  extend,  by 
means  of  the  union  label,  the  sale  of  goods  made  in  ^*fair^  ishops. 
Attempts  of  each  trade  to  maintain  independent  boycotts  cause 
much  confusion.  Thus,  the  printing-pressmen  may  be  urging  the 
public  not  to  buy  the  newspaper  of  a  publisher,  while  the  printers,  to 
whom  the  same  puUisher  has  accorded  excellent  conditions,  may  be 
urging  the  public  to  buy  it.  One  reason  why  the  brewery  workmen 
became  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  so-called  ^^industrial  union" 
was  because  of  the  conflict  in  maintaining  boycotts  which  occurred 
when  the  various  trades  were  organized  into  separate  associations. 
Similarly,  when  each  trade  in  an  industry  has  a  separate  label, 
conflict  is  inevitable.  Thus,  if  one  of  the  trades  in  a  particular 
factory  is  organized  and  the  others  are  not,  the  union  of  the  un- 
organized trade  will  object  to  the  efforts  of  the  organized  union 
to  extend  the  sale  of  the  goods  made  in  that  factory  by  means 
of  the  union  label.  The  various  organizations  of  boot  and  shoe- 
workers  amalgamated  in  1896  because  of  the  great  need  of  co- 
operating to  maintain  a  single  label.^  After  four  trades  in  the 
printing  industry  had  split  off  from  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  local  alliances  of  the  printing  trades  in  each  com- 
munity became  necessary,  primarily  to  promote  harmony  in  the 
use  of  the  union  label. 

Another  reason  for  amalgamation  and  federation  of  related 
trades  is  the  movement  of  workers  from  one  craft  or  division  of  a 
craft  to  another.  Instances  of  crafts  whose  members  are  recruited 
from  other  trades  are  numerous.   The  ranks  of  the  locomotive  en- 

*  Tk§  La$tsr,  Lynn,  Jane  16,  1891,  p.  9. 
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gineers  are  replenished  from  the  locomotive  firemen.  A  railroad 
brakeman  may  become  later  a  railroad  conductor.  The  pressman's 
assistant  rises  to  the  position  of  printing-pressman.  The  cigar- 
maker  of  ability  learns  enough  concerning  the  varieties  of  tobacco 
and  the  making  of  the  cigar  to  do  the  work  of  the  cigar-packer. 
Many  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  enter  the  craft  of  pattern- 
making.  In  the  large  meat-packing  houses,  in  the  coal  mines,  in 
boot  and  shoe  factories,^  and  in  other  industries,  division  of  labor 
is  lessening  the  amount  of  skill  required,  and  journeymen  pass 
readily  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another.  Under  such  conditions 
the  various  groups  of  workers  must  combine  to  control  the  supply 
of  the  labor  in  the  industry  and  to  prevent  disastrous  competition 
for  employment  between  members  of  different  unions.  The  com- 
bination of  related  trades  solves  also  the  difficulty  created  by  the 
refusal  of  journeymen  who  change  their  trade  to  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  union  of  their  former  craft  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  right  to  its  sick,  death,  and  other  benefits.  Thus,  many  loco- 
motive firemen  after  becoming  locomotive  engineers  retain  their 
membership  in  the  union  of  the  locomotive  firemen.  The  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  pays  benefits  of  adequate  amount, 
but  the  average  age  of  its  members  is  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  union  of  locomotive  firemen,  most  of  whose  members  are 
young  men.  Hence  the  death  and  disability  rate  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  larger  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
its  benefits  is  greater.  Because  of  this  additional  cost,  young  loco- 
motive firemen  who  have  received  their  promotion  are  reluctant 
to  join  it.  When  railway  conductors  become  too  old  to  perform 
their  responsible  duties  efficiently  they  are  often  employed  by  the 
railroad  company  as  switchmen.  These  men  are  frequently  too 
old  to  become  beneficiary  members  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  and 
they  insist  on  retaining  their  membership  in  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors.  Of  course,  when  part  of  the  members  of  a  trade 
belong  to  one  organization  and  part  to  another,  their  ability  to 
bargain  effectively  with  employers  is  greatly  lessened. 

Another  advantage  of  amalgamation  and  federation  of  related 
trades  is  that  it  reduces  the  number  of  jurisdictional  disputes  con- 

*  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union  adopted  the  following  in  1904:  "Mem- 
bers working  at  one  branch  of  the  trade  are  entitled  to  change  to  another 
branch,  provided  the  local  union  having  Jurisdiction  over  that  branch  cannot  fUl 
the  position  with  one  of  its  members."  8ho0  Workers'  Journal,  Boston,  Febru- 
ary, 1904,  p.  37. 
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ceming  the  right  to  do  certain  work.  To  be  sure,  trade  amalga- 
mation has  caused  many  jurisdictional  disputes  as  to  membership, 
since  many  of  the  old-craft  unions  have  waged  a  bitter  conflict 
against  the  new  industrial  organizations  which  have  attempted  to 
absorb  them.  But  such  disputes  over  membership  must  be  distin- 
guished clearly  from  disputes  over  work  which  arise  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  clear-cut  divisions  of  labor  between  the  various 
trades  which  cooperate  in  production.  Thus,  not  only  do  the 
masons  lay  granite  and  other  kinds  of  stone,  but  sometimes  they 
also  cut  them.  The  granite-cutters  not  only  cut  granite  but  some- 
times they  also  lay  it.  In  a  small  town  the  same  man  often  com- 
bines the  trades  of  bricklayer,  mason,  and  plasterer,  or  those  of 
plumber,  steam-fitter,  and  gas-fitter.  Even  in  large  cities  the 
bricklayer  or  the  plumber  may  do  the  work  of  related  trades  when 
he  can  not  find  employment  in  his  own.  The  brewer  and  the 
brewery  driver  must  handle  cooper's  tools  in  an  emergency,  and 
the  cooper  in  the  small  establishment  does  the  work  of  the  brewer 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  cooperage  to  keep  him  busy.  In  the 
small  retail  store,  clerks  drive  wagons  and  go  out  for  orders  when 
occasion  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  driver  fills  at  the 
store  the  orders  which  he  has  taken  during  the  morning  and  then 
delivers  the  goods  to  customers.  Such  men  frequently  receive  a 
higher  wage  than  either  the  driver  or  the  ordinary  clerk.  The 
introduction  of  machinery,  the  use  of  new  materials  and  new  divi- 
sion3  of  labor  are  upsetting  carefully  established  trade  boundaries 
and  are  giving  opportunity  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  jurisdictional 
disputes/  The  increasing  use  of  cement  has  created  a  new  group  of 
journeymen,  the  cement-workers,  who  are  waging  a  war  of  words 
with  the  bricklayers  about  the  right  to  lay  artificial  stone  made  of 
cement.  Another  comparatively  new  group,  the  ceramic,  mosaic 
and  encaustic  tile-layers,  are  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
bricklayers  as  to  which  of  them  shall  lay  tile.  The  bricklayers, 
the  tile-layers,  and  the  cement-workers  all  claim  the  right  to  lay 
tile  made  of  cement.    Instances  might  be  multiplied. 

When  two  related  trades  are  organized  into  separate  unions, 
each  demands  a  careful  demarcation  of  its  work  and  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  boundaries  thus  set.  Such  a  rigid  division  causes 
great  inconvenience  both  to  employer  and  employee  and  in  many 
instances  is  impracticable.  If  after  long  negotiation  a  satisfactory 
dividing  line  is  fixed,  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of  production 
is  apt  soon  to  upset  the  arrangement.  The  result  is  an  endless  con- 
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troversy  with  all  the  disastrous  consequences  which  follow  in  the 
trail  of  such  internal  conflicts. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  both  trades  are  united  in  the  same  union, 
one  of  them  may  often  do  the  work  of  the  other  without  causing 
a  serious  dispute.  If  a  dispute  does  arise,  it  can  be  effectively 
settled  when  referred  to  a  common  organization  whose  decision  is 
final  for  both  parties.  In  England,  where  the  stone-masons  and 
the  granite-cutters  are  federated  in  the  same  unicm,  there  exists  no 
controversy  between  them  as  in  the  United  States  where  they  are 
divided  into  separate  organizations.  To  be  sure,  disputes  do  exist 
between  American  bricklayers  and  masons  who  are  united  in  the 
Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  International  Union,  but  in  places  where 
such  disputes  have  arisen,  harmony  has  usually  been  restored  by 
the  committee  on  general  good,  which  federates  all  local  societies 
of  the  two  trades  throughout  the  community.  If  this  committee 
can  not  settle  the  controversy  it  is  referred  to  the  international 
union,  ^Vhich  administers  justice,"  says  an  official  of  the  society, 
^^and  prevents  another  Cain  and  Abel  episode."  Jurisdictional 
disputes  have  been  serious  blots  in  the  history  of  many  American 
trade  unions,  and  an  important  argument  in  favor  of  trade  amal- 
gamations is  the  possibility  that  they  will  prevent  one  large  class  of 
such  disputes. 

An  objection  to  trade  amalgamations  is  that,  while  related  crafts 
have  many  interests  in  common,  they  have  other  interests  which 
may  diverge  widely  or  may  directly  conflict.  The  difficulty  of  liar- 
monizing  these  diverging  or  conflicting  interests  is  increased  when 
one  trade  outnumbers  all  the  others  added  together,  since  the  group 
having  the  majority  is  apt  to  use  the  amalgamation  to  further  its 
own  concerns  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Thus,  in  the  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters, 
and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers,  the  gas-fitters  and  steam-fitters,  who 
are  outnumbered  by  the  plumbers,  complain  that  often  they  are 
not  given  opportunity  at  local  and  national  meetings  to  discuss 
matters  affecting  their  own  trades  and  that  when  given  an  oppor- 
tunity they  are  outvoted  by  the  plumbers.  They  declare  that  most 
of  the  funds  are  expended  in  behalf  of  the  plumbers,  and  that  most 
of  the  legislation  adopted  is  favorable  to  that  trade.  The  stone- 
masons make  a  similar  complaint  against  the  bricklayers.  The 
printing-pressmen  and  members  of  other  trades  in  the  printing  in- 
dustry affirm  that  they  seceded  from  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union  because  the  compositors  who  preponderated  greatly  in 
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numbers  gave  too  little  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  other 
crafts. 

This  weakness  of  the  trade  amalgamation  has  arisen  largely  from 
the  failure  to  provide  in  its  form  of  government  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  federation  of  distinct  groups.  The  transition*  from  craft 
unions  to  trade  amalgamations  has,  frequently,  been  so  gradual 
that  workingmen  have  not  been  acutely  conscious  of  the  need  for 
changing  the  structure  of  their  organizations.  Usually,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  old-craft  union  has  been  taken  over  bodily,  often 
without  amendment,  by  the  new  amalgamation.  In  most  organiza- 
tions the  national  oflScers  have,  sooner  or  later,  been  given  author- 
ity to  organize  each  trade  or  division  of  a  trade  in  a  community 
into  a  separate  local  union,  whenever  conditions  warrant;  but  de- 
siring to  secure  the  economies  of  the  large  local  union,  they  have 
been  slow  to  exercise  this  discretionary  power.  Frequently,  also, 
each  trade  is  given  carefully  weighted  representation  on  executive 
boards,  conference  boards,  and  other  governmental  bodies. 
Undoubtedly,  harmony  between  the  related  trades  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  such  provisions ;  but,  when  identity  of  interest  is  slight 
and  divergence  or  conflict  of  interest  is  great,  some  loose  form  of 
federation  or  alliance  may  be  desirable. 

Temporary  alliances  and  loose  federations  of  unions  of  related 
trades  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Indeed,  there  are  to  be  found 
all  degrees  of  centralization  from  temporary  cooperation  for  some 
specific  purpose  to  complete  amalgamation.  Temporary  coopera- 
tion usually  takes  the  form  of  a  sympathetic  strike.  Very  prob- 
ably there  is  no  agreement  to  help  one  another.  Simply,  the  union 
of  one  trade  on  becoming  involved  in  a  dispute  with  employers  calls 
for  aid  from  other  workers  in  the  industry,  and  the  latter  responds 
by  agreeing  to  engage  in  the  conflict.  A  more  advanced  stage  in 
cooperation  is  reached  when  there  is  a  definite  permanent  agreement 
to  help  one  another.  An  example  of  such  an  agreement  is  that 
between  the  wall-paper  machine  printers  and  color-mixers  and  the 
print-cutters  who  make  wall-paper  prints.  By  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  the  printers  and  color-mixers  promise  not  to  use  prints 
made  by  non-unicm  print-cutters,  and  the  print-cutters  promise 
not  to  work  for  jobbers  supplying  wall-paper  manufacturers  whom 
the  printers  and  color-mixers  have  declared  to  be  unfair. 

Such  promises  of  two  organizations  to  aid  one  another  are  un- 
satisfactory, however,  if  governmental  machinery  is  not  established 
for  the  purpose  of  making  joint  decisions  and  taking  joint  action 
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concerning  matters  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement;  and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  agreement  provides  for  coopera- 
tion by  means  of  sympathetic  strikes.  In  the  first  place,  unless 
there  is  a  joint  tribunal  to  decide  as  to  the  expediency  of  engaging 
in  the  conflict  by  one  of  the  affiliated  crafts,  sympathetic  strikes  are 
usually  ineffective.  When  the  union  of  one  trade  notifies  the  other 
only  after  the  struggle  has  begun,  there  is  often  a  long  delay  while 
the  request  to  strike  in  sympathy  is  being  considered  by  the  na- 
tional officers  or  perhaps  by  each  local  society  of  the  related  craft. 
Frequently,  indeed,  a  strike  of  one  union  is  practically  lost  or  won 
before  the  members  of  another  union  decide  to  quit  work. 

A  second  result  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  during  the  preliminary 
stages  of  a  dispute  is  that  it  deprives  one  union  of  the  opportunity 
to  prevent  inexpedient  or  unwise  strikes  desired  by  another.  When 
the  strike  has  already  begun,  and  when  the  refusal  to  help  means  its 
failure,  a  strong  sense  of  obligation  may  force  the  members  of  a 
related  trade  against  their  will  to  engage  in  the  strug^e. 

A  third  objection  is  that  unless  the  related  trades  bargain  jointly 
with  employers  and  make  joint  agreements,  the  policy  of  waging 
sympathetic  strikes  increases  the  number  involved  in  each  conflict 
without  reducing  the  number  of  such  conflicts.  For  example,  the 
carpenters  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  building  declare  a 
strike  for  higher  wages,  and  the  members  of  every  other  trade  on 
the  building  quit  work  in  sympathy.  When  this  trouble  has  been 
adjusted,  the  plumbers  discover  that  the  employer  has  violated  his 
I  agreement  with  them;  and  all  trades  again  go  on  strike.  Next,  the 

I  elevator  constructors  and  the  hoisting  engineers  quarrel  as  to  which 

of  them  shall  run  the  completed  elevator.  The  other  trades  take 
sides  and  all  building  operations  are  suspended  until  the  dispute 
can  be  settled.  Then  the  business  agent  of  the  plasterers'  union 
finds  that  his  trade  has  a  grievance  and  orders  every  one  to  leave 
the  building.  This  is  not  a  very  exaggerated  picture  of  conditions 
in  the  building  industry  as  they  existed  in  Chicago  just  before  1900 
or  in  New  York  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  190S.  Building 
operations  were  seriously  demoralized.  The  time  for  the  ultimate 
completion  of  a  building  was  a  matter  of  gamble  with  all  odds  in 
favor  of  delay.  Building  contractors,  landlords,  and  the  general 
public  joined  in  a  chorus  of  protest  against  the  arbitrary  methods 
of  the  unions. 

A  fourth  result  is  to  place  the  unions  in  the  position  of  breaking 
their  contracts.  Perhapd  an  employer  has  granted  favorable  terms 
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to  a  union  which  agrees  on  its  part  to  maintain  industrial  peace  for 
one  or  more  years.  Then  this  union  becomes  involved  in  a  sympa- 
thetic strike  to  help  another  trade  and  violates  its  agreement.  To 
Aggi^v&te  the  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  the  employer, 
the  members  of  the  union  meddle  in  a  dispute  which  is  apparently 
none  of  their  concern. 

Cooperation  between  unions  of  related  trades  reaches  a  much 
higher  stage  of  efficiency  when  governmental  machinery  is  provided 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Sometimes  the  existing 
officials  of  the  contracting  unions  are  utilized  for  this  purpose,  as 
for  example  in  the  "tripartite  agreement"  for  the  regulation  of 
sympathetic  strikes  by  the  unions  of  printers,  pressmen,  and  book- 
binders in  1896.  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  presidents  of 
the  three  international  unions  visited  in  person  the  place  where 
a  joint  strike  was  demanded  or  sent  a  representative  to  effect  a 
settlement  if  possible.  When  the  dispute  could  not  be  amicably 
settled,  each  president  referred  the  matter  to  the  executive  board 
of  his  own  association.  The  three  executive  boards  were  equal  in 
size,  and  a  majority  of  the  three  taken  together  could  declare  a 
joint  strike.  Sometimes  special  governmental  machinery  is  created 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  two  or  more 
unions.  Thus,  the  wall-paper  machine  printer  and  color-mixers 
and  the  print-cutters,  have  created  a  joint  national  committee  to 
control  joint  strikes  and  joint  agreements  in  every  establishment 
where  the  wall-paper  manufacturer  makes  his  own  prints — in  other 
words,  where  the  two  trades  have  a  common  employer. 

Even  greater  imity  between  the  related  trades  is  attained  when 
a  permanent  federal  government  is  created,  not  to  perform  some 
particular  function  specifically  provided  for  in  the  written  agree- 
ment but  to  perform  any  function  which  the  unions  represented  in 
the  federation  may  jointly  decide,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  desir- 
able. Federations  of  related  trades  are  either  local,  national,  or 
international,  the  so-called  international  unions  having  branches  in 
Canada.  Local  federations  were  formed  before  national  or  inter- 
national ones.  Thus,  while  the  International  Building  Trades 
Council  was  created  only  in  1897,  local  federations  of  building 
trades  existed  as  early  as  188S  or  1883  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  other  large  cities.^  Movement  of  work- 
ers from  one  city  to  another,  competition  between  employers  in 
different  places,  and  other  causes  which  brought  about  the  com- 
'  Ths  Carp&ntsr,  New  York,  May,  1889,  June  and  August,  1883. 
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bination  of  local  into  national  craft  unions  have  likewise  operated 
to  superimpose  national  upon  local  federations  of  related  trades. 

National  federations  of  related  trades  have  been  either  combina- 
tions of  national  craft  unions  or  combinations  of  both  local  allied 
trades  councils  and  national  craft  unions.  In  the  second  instance, 
either  of  the  two  kinds  of  constituent  bodies  may  predominate 
according  to  the  method  of  representation  at  the  convention  of  the 
national  federation.  Thus,  at  conventions  of  the  International 
Building  Trades  Council,  the  local  councils  of  allied  trades  outvoted 
the  national  trade  unions  until  1905,  because  each  one  of  the  two 
kinds  of  organizations  was  allowed  the  same  vote.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  conventions  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Federation  the  na- 
tional craft  unions,  whose  voting  power  varied  according  to  mem- 
bership, preponderated  over  the  local  councils  of  related  trades, 
each  of  which  had  only  one  vote.  The  national  trade  unions  claim 
that  when  outvoted  in  federations  of  related  trades  their  power  over 
subordinate  societies  is  greatly  weakened.  Prominent  officials  of 
the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  granite-cutters,  plumbers,  and  other 
building  trades  opposed  the  International  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil for  this  reason.  Not  all  of  the  national  trade  unions  in  the 
building  industry  were  affiliated  at  the  time  with  the  International 
Building  Trades  Council,  but  the  local  allied  trades  councils  would 
still  have  predominated  even  if  all  of  them  had  been  represented. 
The  national  craft  unions  in  the  building  industry  have  always  been 
decentralized,  and  the  ability  of  their  central  governments  to  con- 
trol subordinate  societies  was  still  further  lessened  when  these 
subordinate  branches  relied  no  longer  on  the  central  government  for 
financial  and  moral  support  in  time  of  strikes,  but  secured  whatever 
aid  they  needed  from  local  and  national  building  trades  councils. 
To  check  this  tendency  towards  decentralization,  those  opposed  to 
the  International  Building  Trades  Council  organized  in  1904  the 
Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance,  composed  only  of  national 
trade  unions.  Local  allied  trades  councils  were  not  permitted  rep- 
resentation at  its  conventions.  In  1905,  too  late  to  prevent  the 
successful  launching  of  the  rival  federation,  the  International 
Building  Trades  Council  modified  its  policy  by  granting  to  the 
national  craft  unions  a  voting  power  proportionate  to  membership, 
while  continuing  to  allow  each  local  allied  trades  council  only  one 
vote.  At  present,  the  federation  of  related  trades,  dominated  by 
local  allied  trade  councils,  is  discredited.   Such  local  councils  may 
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be  given  representation  at  the  federal  convention,  but  the  national 
craft  unions  retain  the  controlling  vote. 

The  amalgamation  is  the  most  centralized  form  of  combination 
between  related  crafts;  but,  like  the  national  trade  union,  it  is  a 
federation  of  local  craft  organizations,  and,  as  already  pointed 
out,  its  machinery  of  government  is  in  most  respects  the  same  as 
that  of  the  national  trade  union. 

The  degree  of  centralization  desirable  for  combinations  of  re- 
lated trades  depends  on  the  number  of  interests  which  they  have 
in  common  and  the  number  which  conflict.  The  administration  of 
their  common  interests  grows  more  efficient  as  they  become  more 
centralized ;  but  the  oppolrtunity  for  friction  regarding  matters  of 
conflicting  interest  increases  also.  Thus,  the  government  of  the 
amalgamation  is  more  efficient  than  the  federation  of  local  allied 
trades  councils  or  of  national  craft  unions.  It  has  direct  control 
over  the  local  craft  unions  and  thus  can  compel  more  prompt  and 
faithful  compliance  with  its  commands  than  can  the  federation, 
which  must  issue  orders  through  intermediate  organizations.  On 
the  other  hand,  friction  is  more  likely  to  arise  because  matters  con- 
cerning one  craft  alone  are  not  left  to  the  organization  of  that 
particular  craft  but  are  considered  by  a  joint  convention  or  joint 
executive  board  on  which  all  the  related  crafts  are  represented. 

Before  determining  the  kinds  of  related  trades  which  should  be 
federated  or  amalgamated,  let  us  first  consider  the  kinds  which  arc 
at  present  actually  united.  Amalgamations  and  federations  of  re- 
lated trades  may  be  divided  broadly  into  (1)  those  combining 
trades  working  for  the  same  employers  and  (S)  those  combining 
trades  working  usually  for  different  employers.  Illustrations  of 
the  first  are  the  union  of  employees  in  carriage  and  wagon  factories, 
the  union  of  employees  in  cigar  factories,  and  the  many  other 
trade  amalgamations  whose  members  work  together  in  the  same 
industrial  establishments.  An  example  of  the  second  would  be  an 
organization  uniting  the  makers  of  hand-saws  with  the  carpenters 
who  use  them.  These  two  trades  never  have  the  same  employers,  yet 
the  possibility  of  combining  them  has  been  considered. 

Combinations  of  trades  working  for  the  same  employers  may  be 
subdivided  as  follows : 

a)  Industrial  unions  claiming  jurisdiction  over  every  group  of 
workers  in  an  industry,  including  the  unskilled  and  Certain  well- 
defined  auxiliary  trades,  such  as  the  stationary  engineers,  the  sta- 
tionary firemen,  and  the  teamsters,  who  are  found  in  many  other 
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industries.  The  number  of  industrial  unions  is  small.  A  few  have 
recently  been  formed  as  departments  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World.  The  most  important  of  the  older  ones  are  the  United 
Brewery  Workmen,  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  the  Quarry  Workers'  International  Union. 

6)  Unions  which  include  only  part  of  the  related  trades  in  an 
industry.  To  this  group  belong  most  of  the  American  unions. 
Auxiliary  crafts  found  in  other  industries  are  admitted  by  a  few  of 
these  organizations.  Thus,  the  International  Typographical  Un- 
ion, which  embraces  compositors,  proof-readers,  and  mailers,  is 
engaged  in  controversy  with  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists concerning  jurisdiction  over  the  linotype  machinists.  The 
theatrical  stage  employees  dispute  the  claim  of  the  union  of  car- 
penters and  joiners  to  control  the  stage  carpenters  and  the  claim 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  to  control  the  stage  elec- 
tricians. As  a  rule,  however,  auxiliary  crafts  are  excluded  and  so 
are,  usually,  the  unskilled  workers.  Some  of  the  unions  in  this 
group  unite  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  crafts  in  an  in- 
dustry. In  such  instances,  the  trades  combined  are  usually  more 
closely  related  than  the  others.  Thus,  while  the  various  crafts  in 
the  railway  industry  have  always  been  disunited,  certain  ones  which 
are  closely  associated  in  the  operation  of  trains  are  organized  in 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen.  Similarly,  while  most  of 
the  trades  in  the  printing  industry  are  organized  separately,  the 
several  groups  of  workers  engaged  in  bookbinding  are  united  in  a 
single  union,  and  so  are  also  the  stereotypers  and  electrotypers. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  organizations  in  this  group  have  acquired 
jurisdiction  over  nearly  all  the  trades  in  an  industry.  Thus,  the 
International  Seamen's  Union  controls  all  seamen  except  the  highly 
skilled  marine  engineers,  mates,  and  pilots,  who  have  refused  to 
affiliate  with  their  less  skilled  fellow  craftsmen.  Some  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Molders'  Union,  claim  jurisdiction  over  all  except 
the  auxiliary  trades  and  the  unskilled  workers.  Others  include  the 
unskilled  but  not  the  auxiliary  trades.  Thus,  the  Cigar  Makers* 
International  Union  admits  workers  of  all  degrees  of  skill  from  the 
person  who  selects  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  to  the  one  who  packs 
the  finished  cigars  in  boxes.  The  boast  of  the  officials  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America 
is  that  their  organization  makes  no  distinction  as  to  skill.  The 
expert  who  strips  the  hide  from  the  carcass  of  the  steer  and  the 
common  laborer  who  pushes  a  truck  are  both  welcome  aa  members. 
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But,  in  order  to  escape  jurisdictional  disputes  with  other  organi- 
zations, both  of  these  unions  refuse  to  admit  auxiliary  trades. 

The  second  broad  division  of  trade  amalgamations,  namely, 
combinations  of  crafts  working  for  different  employers,  contains 
only  a  few  organizations.  These  unite  chiefly  trades  producing 
certain  materials  and  tools  with  trades  using  them.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  which 
includes  not  only  the  carpenters  and  joiners  employed  on  buildings 
in  process  of  construction  but  also  the  machine  woodworkers  em- 
ployed in  mills  where  sash,  doors,  window  frames,  and  other  wood- 
work handled  by  the  carpenters  are  manufactured.  Another  ex- 
ample was  the  now  defunct  American  Railway  Union,  which  included 
not  only  those  engaged  in  railway  transportation  but  also  the  car- 
builders.  The  great  Chicago  strike  of  1894,  which  caused  the 
destruction  of  this  union,  was  waged  to  secure  better  conditions 
of  employment  for  those  engaged  in  building  Pullman  parlor  cars. 

Trades  producing  materials  and  tools  have  few  interests  in  com- 
mon with  those  using  them.  The  two  groups  may,  indeed,  aid  one 
another  by  means  of  sympathetic  strikes.  Thus,  the  carpenters 
may  aid  the  machine  woodworkers  by  refusing  to  use  sash,  window- 
frames  or  doors  manufactured  by  non-unionists.  The  wall-paper 
machine  printers  and  color-mixers  may  aid  the  print-cutters  by 
refusing  to  use  prints  cut  by  unorganized  labor.  The  bricklayers 
may  aid  the  brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta  workers  by  refusing  to  lay 
brick  made  by  non-union  workers.  But  cooperation  by  means  of 
sympathetic  strikes  is  the  only  way  by  which  such  widely  separated 
trades  may  help  one  another,  and  the  expediency  of  even  this  form 
of  cooperation  seems  doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  the  hostility  to 
the  strike  declared  in  1894  by  the  railway  transportation  workers 
in  favor  of  the  Pullman  car  builders  indicated  that  strikes  in  behalf 
of  such  remotely  related  trades  are  held  in  much  disfavor  by  the 
public  even  when,  as  in  the  above  instance,  all  parties  were  united 
in  the  same  organization.  Moreover,  the  employers  consider  that 
they  have  been  treated  very  unfairly  when  their  employees,  to 
whom  they  have  granted  favorable  terms,  strike  in  behalf  of  a 
trade  with  which  neither  party  has  any  personal  relations.  Com- 
bination between  such  remotely  related  trades  seems  undesirable. 
If  they  do  attempt  to  combine,  federation  or  merely  a  written 
agreement  would  be  preferable. 

A  small  group  of  unions,  some  of  which  unite  trades  never  hav- 
ing the  same  employer,  are  those  attempting  to  combine  all  work- 
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ers  making  goods  from  the  same  material.  Frequently,  the  manu- 
facturers of  one  article  do  not  produce  other  articles  from  the  san^ 
material.  Their  employee*  compose  entirely  separate  trades,  and 
are  never  associated  in  the  same  industrial  establishment  with  the 
workers  on  the  other  articles.  An  example  was  the  Amalgamated 
Rubber  Workers*  Union  which  was  composed  of  workers  on  aU  kinds 
of  rubber  goods,  such  as  parts  for  mechanical  appliances,  bicycle 
tires,  automobile  tires,  and  rubber  shoes*  The  men  who  make 
rubber  tires  for  bicycles  and  automobiles  possess  no  special  facility 
for  making  rubber  overshoes ;  nor  do  employers  who  manufacture 
rubber  overshoes  ever  manufacture  rubber  goods  for  mechani- 
cal appliances.  In  fact,  there  is  a  territorial  division  of  produc- 
tion. Rubber  overshoes  are  produced  largely  in  New  England  and 
rubber  goods  for  mechanical  appliances  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  New  Jersey.  The  Amalgamated  Rubber 
Workers'  Union  wcus,  therefore,  an  imnatural  combination  of 
groups  of  workers  having  no  interest  in  common.  Its  membership, 
indeed,  was  always  small,  and  it  soon  went  to  pieces.  Another 
example  is,  perhaps,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  which  absorbed  quite  recently  the  machine  woodworkers 
and  furniture-workers,  and  is  planning  soon  to  include  also  the 
box-makers  and  wooden  ship  builders,  and  which  hopes  some  day  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  aU  woodworkers  in  North  America.  Some  of 
the  trades  which  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
seeks  thus  to  unite  possess  few  interests  in  common,  and  there  is 
grave  doubt  whether  real  imity  could  ever  be  secured  by  such  a 
wide-reaching  organization. 

The  first  essential  for  a  successful  combination  of  related  trades 
is,  therefore,  that  such  trades  have  the  same  employers.  If,  in 
addition,  such  a  combination  admits  neither  auxiliary  trades  nor 
unskilled  workers,  its  desirability  will  not  be  questioned  by  trade 
union  leaders.  In  fact,  the  only  debatable  question  is  whether  such 
an  organization  should  be  a  federation  of  national  craft  unions 
or  an  amalgamation  of  local  craft  unions.  If,  as  in  the  printing 
industry,  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  trades  are  rigidly 
fixed;  and,  if,  because  one  trade  outnumbers  the  others,  an  amal- 
gamation may  disintegrate,  as  did  the  International  Typographical 
Union ;  and  if  a  satisfactory  balance  of  power  can  not  be  secured 
by  carefully  weighted  respresentation  in  conventions  and  on  gen- 
eral executive  boards — a  federation  may  be  preferable.  If,  as  in 
the  building  industry  or  the  railway  industry,  the  related  crafts 
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have  been  Ipng  and  successfully  organized  into  separate  national 
trade  unions,  there  will  be  much  objection  to  the  dismemberment  of 
these  associations ;  and  the  first  successful  attempt  at  combination 
will  probably  be  a  loose  federation.  If  none  of  a  group  of  related 
crafts  outnumbers  greatly  the  others,  and  if  the  divisions  between 
trades  are  not  rigidly  fixed,  so  that  laborers  pass  readily  from  one 
kind  of  work  to  another,  the  successful  establishment  of  an  amal- 
gamation may  be  an  easy  task. 

Two  matters  of  long  and  bitter  controversy  that  have  arisen 
concerning  combinations  of  trades  working  for  the  same  employers 
have  related  (a)  to  the  admission  of  auxiliary  trades  found  in  a 
number  of  industries  and  (b)  to  the  admission  of  unskilled  laborers. 
We  shall  first  consider  the  method  of  organizing  auxfliary  trades. 
The  industrial  unionists  favor  their  distribution  among  several 
industrial  unions.  The  trade  autonomists  favor  their  combination 
into  a  single  craft  union.  In  behalf  of  the  policy  of  distributing 
the  members  of  an  auxiliary  trade  among  several  industrial  unions, 
it  may  be  argued  that  such  a  craft  gains  much  from  its  ability  to 
cooperate  for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  with  other  em- 
ployees in  the  same  establishment.  Trades  like  the  pattern-makers, 
the  stationary  engineers  and  the  stationary  firemen  are  especially 
handicapped  unless  the  related  trades  aid  them  by  declaring  strikes 
in  sympathy,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  usually  so  few  of  these 
workers  in  each  establishment  that  the  employer  can  readily  find 
sufficient  non-unionists  to  take  their  places.  On  the  other  hand, 
cooperation  for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  between  members 
of  an  auxiliary  craft  in  different  industries  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
not  even  needed  to  maintain  uniformity  of  wages,  since  such  uni- 
formity IS  required  only  between  competing  establishments  in  the 
same  industry.  In  favor  of  combining  the  members  of  an  auxiliary 
trade  into  one  craft  union,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  supply  of 
workers  in  a  trade  can  be  effectually  regulated  only  when  its  mem- 
bers are  so  united.  If  distributed  among  several  industrial  unions, 
limitation  of  apprenticeship  is  impracticable,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  preventing  the  members  in  one  industry  from  taking  the  places 
of  feUow-craftsmen  in  other  industries  by  acting  as  strike-breakers 
or  by  offering  to  work  for  lower  wages.  At  the  same  time,  the  free 
movement  of  the  members  of  the  trade  from  one  industry  to  another 
is  checked  by  the  erection  of  artificial  barriers. 

Those  members  of  an  auxfliary  trade  who  have  had  to  undergo 
additional  training  in  order  to  do  the  work  in  a  particular  indus- 
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try  are  affected  very  indirectly  by  the  total  supply  of  workers  in 
the  craft  and  hence  may  amalgamate  very  profitably  with  other 
employees  in  the  same  industry.  The  Carriage  and  Wagon  Work- 
ers' International  Union  claims  that  the  carriage  blacksmiths  are 
specialists  and  hence  can  gain  nothing  from  affiliation  with  the 
union  of  blacksmiths.  The  cutting  die  and  cutter  makers,  who 
manufacture  the  dies  used  in  cutting  cloth,  paper,  leather,  and 
other  materials  according  to  various  patterns,  declare  that  they 
have  no  interests  in  common  Mrith  the  blacksmiths  and  machinists, 
from  whom  their  ranks  are  recruited.  Special  training  is  required 
to  do  this  work;  and,  as  the  waste  of  material  makes  the  cost  of 
teaching  new  hands  very  high,  the  cutting  die  and  cutter  makers 
are  only  slightly  affected  by  the  demand  for  machinists  and  black- 
smiths. 

When  the  members  of  a  trade  require  no  special  training  for  the 
work  in  each  of  the  industries  in  which  they  are  employed,  a  com- 
promise seems  necessary.  Trade  union  officials  have  suggested 
that  the  m^bers  of  such  a  trade  mi^t  belong  both  to  the  craft 
union  and  to  one  of  several  industrial  unions.  Power  to  declare 
strikes  and  to  bargain  with  employers  could  be  vested  in  the  indus- 
trial unions.  The  craft  union  could  limit  the  supply  of  workers 
in  trade  and  prevent  individual  competition  for  employment  between 
them ;  and,  if  the  scope  of  its  activities  were  limited  to  these  mat- 
ters, there  need  be  no  overlapping  of  functions  between  it  and  the 
industrial  unions. 

The  second  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  in  an  industry  should  be  combined  in  the  same 
organization.  Undoubtedly  the  unskilled  gain  greatly  from  such 
an  alliance.  Organizations  composed  wholly  of  unskilled  workers, 
such  as  the  IntemationcJ  Brotherhood  of  Foundry  Employees,  the 
International  Association  of  Glass  House  Employees,  the  Interna- 
tional Hod  Carriers'  and  Building  Laborers'  Union,  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Blast  Furnace  Workers  and  Smelters  are 
practically  impotent  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  members. 
Since  their  work  requires  little  or  no  training,  strikes  are  useless. 
From  the  large  standing  army  of  unemployed,  men  and  women  can 
readily  be  secured  to  take  their  places.  The  International  Hod 
Carriers'  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  makes  no  mention  of  strikes 
in  its  constitution..  In  fact,  the  international  organization  pays  no 
strike  benefits  and  rarely  declares  a  strike.  The  local  societies  of 
building  laborers  have  derived  the  strength  to  maintain  strikes  and 
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otherwise  bargain  with  employers  from  the  aid  which  they  have 
secured  from  the  skilled  trades  by  affiliation  with  local  building 
trades  councils.  The  Laborers'  Union  Protective  Society  of  New 
York  City,  composed  of  bricklayers'  and  masons'  helpers,  has 
secured  favorable  conditions  of  employment  for  its  members  only 
through  the  help  of  the  New  York  local  unions  of  bricklayers  which 
have  declared  strikes  in  their  behalf  and  have  secured  the  inclusion 
of  provisions  favorable  to  the  helpers  in  their  agreements  with  the 
contractors. 

The  formation  of  a  vast  organization  of  unskilled  workers  in  all 
industries  has  been  suggested  by  trade  union  officials.  The  Labor- 
ers' International  Protective  Union  with  jurisdiction  over  all  un- 
skilled and  general  laborers,  male  and  female,  was  formed  several 
years  ago  but  never  attained  any  real  importance.  The  constant 
tide  of  immigration  into  the  United  States  makes  any  effective 
regulation  of  the  supply  of  general  laborers  impracticable.  More- 
over, unskilled  workers  can  be  kept  faithful  to  the  union  only  with 
great  difficulty.  During  unemployment,  which  is  very  frequent 
among  them,  they  are  expelled  for  failure  to  pay  dues,  for  acting 
as  strike-breakers  or  for  selling  their  labor  at  less  than  the  union 
sccJe  of  wages.  Those  advocating  one  large  organization  of  un- 
skilled workers  suggest  the  payment  of  sick  and  out-of-work  bene- 
fits to  prevent  the  members  from  breaking  away  from  the  union 
when  in  economic  distress.  But  the  ability  of  these  workers  with 
their  low  wages  and  frequent  unemployment  to  maintain  such  bene- 
fits seems  doubtful. 

The  chief  hope  of  the  unskilled  workers  rests  in  an  alliance  with 
the  skilled,  but  the  skilled  gain  nothing  by  such  an  alliance.  On 
the  contrary,  such  amalgamation  entails  a  sacrifice  since  it  imposes 
on  the  skilled  the  obligation  of  fighting  battles  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
skilled. The  keynote  of  the  dominant  unionism  has  been  self- 
interest.  The  consistent  pursuance  of  this  policy  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  its  constituent  international  unions  has 
made  them  succeed  where  the  Knights  of  Labor,  with  its  altruistic 
ideals  of  brotherhood,  failed.  Following  this  policy,  the  skilled 
trades  have  refused  to  unite  with  the  unskilled. 

There  are  aristocracies  even  among  the  aristocrats.  Certain 
trades  whose  members  possess  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  and 
training  than  do  their  fellow  employees  have  refrained  from  en- 
tangling alliances.  The  exclusiveness  of  the  locomotive  engineers 
has  undoubtedly  helped  to  prevent  the  successful  federation  of  all 
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railway  employees.  The  bricklayers  have  held  aloof  from  local  and 
national  federations  of  the  building  trades.  The  marine  engineers 
have  refused  to  affiliate  with  the  International  Seamen's  Union. 
Years  ago,  the  window-glass  blowers  and  gatherers  were  reluctant 
to  amalgamate  with  the  less  skilled  window-glass  cutters  and  flat- 
teners.  Today  the  situation  is  reversed.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  has  greatly  reduced  the  skill  of  the  blowers  and  gather- 
ers, and  the  cutters  and  flatteners  who  now  possess  the  greater 
skill  have  seceded  from  the  amalgamation  of  window-glass  workers 
to  form  an  independent  organization.  The  lasters  were  for  some 
years  the  aristocrats  among  the  boot  and  shoe-workers.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  greatly  reduced  the  skill  of  all  boot  and  shoe- 
workers  except  the  lasters.  About  1885  the  lasters  formed  a  strong 
union  while  the  other  trades  were  unorganized  or  maintained  weak 
struggling  unions.  In  consequence,  the  lasters  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  members  of  other  crafts;  for  the  employers,  fearing 
to  provoke  them  to  resistance,  permitted  their  wages  to  remain  the 
same  when  reducing  those  of  the  other  trades,  and  even  secured  re- 
imbursement for  increases  in  the  wages  of  the  lasters  by  imposing 
reductions  on  those  of  the  other  crafts.  Similarly,  the  cotton  mule 
spinners  were  able  for  many  years  to  obtain  high  wages  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  unorganized  groups  of  workers  in  the  cotton 
industry. 

Introduction  of  machinery  and  further  division  of  labor  have 
forced  many  of  these  highly  skilled  trades  from  their  position  of 
aloofness.  With  the  replacement  of  the  mule  by  the  ring  frame 
which  can  be  manipulated  by  women  and  children,  cotton  mule  spin- 
ning has  become  a  vanishing  craft.  After  1890  the  new  lasting 
mi««hinery  greatly  demoralized  the  lasters'  unions.  Certain  pro- 
cesses could  be  done  by  boys,  and  one  could  pass  fairly  rapidly  from 
the  easy  to  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  work.  The  lasters  were, 
therefore,  quite  willing  to  join  with  the  other  trades  in  forming  a 
single  amalgamation  of  boot  and  shoe-workers  in  1895. 

This  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  between  trades  is  bringing 
about,  for  the  most  part,  however,  only  the  amalgamation  of  groups 
whose  work  requires  some  degree  of  skill.  The  unskilled,  who  are 
most  helpless,  remain  largely  without  effective  organizati<Hi.  Never- 
theless, as  division  of  labor  becomes  more  minute,  as  the  old  method 
of  apprenticeship  fafls,  and  as  the  groups  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled are  being  recruited  in  an  increasing  number  of  instances 
by  the  promotion  of  the  common  laborers  required  for  the  many  odd 
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jobs  existing  in  every  industrial  establishment,  the  other  trades 
are  manifesting  a  growing  tendency  to  admit  such  potentially  dan- 
gerous competitors  to  their  unions.  Thus,  the  plumbers  and  the 
steam-fitters,  the  boiler-makers,  the  tile-layers,  the  blacksmiths,  the 
pressmen,  and  some  other  trades  admit  their  helpers  to  membership 
in  their  unicms,  because,  while  these  helpers  are  not  apprentices, 
they  have  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  and  often  become  e£Scient 
journeymen.  The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  admits  workers  in  the  meat  industry, 
irrespective  of  skill;  and  in  1904  all  classes  of  ismployees  in  the 
Chicago  packing  houses  went  on  strike  to  raise  the  wages  of  the 
kast  skilled  and  most  poorly  paid,  the  reason  being  that  labor  has 
been  so  minutely  subdivided  in  the  packing  houses  that  the  immi- 
grant can  be  trained  in  a  few  months  to  even  the  most  difficult  of 
the  processes.  Some  of  those  who  are  handling  trucks  and  doing 
other  odd  jobs  have  been  displaced  from  more  skilled  positions. 
They  can  slaughter  and  cut  up  the  whole  ox,  hog,  or  sheep,  and 
would  be  glad  to  regain  their  old  positions  at  less  wages  than  those 
now  holding  them  are  receiving.  Moreover,  the  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees in  the  packing  houses  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  amount 
paid  to  the  least  skilled.  So  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  desires  control  over  the  general  laborers,  and 
declared  the  strike  of  1904  in  their  favor  to  keep  them  satisfied 
with  their  present  employment,  and  indirectly  to  raise  the  wages  of 
the  more  skilled  employees.  Instances  in  which  the  self-interest  of 
the  skilled  workers  demand  their  amalgamation  with  the  unskilled 
are  still  rare,  however.  If  common  laborers  are  admitted  in  the 
near  future  to  unions  of  other  workers  in  the  same  industry,  they 
will  be  admitted,  not  from  self-interest,  but  from  more  altruistic 
motives,  from  a  growing  spirit  of  class  consciousness  attended, 
perhaps,  by  a  correspondingly  growing  realization  of  class  respon- 
sibility. 


Theodore  W.  Glockea. 
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Property  and  Contrctct  in  their  Relations  to  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth.  By  Richard  T.  Ely.  In  two  volumes.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  Pp.  xlvii,  474; 
vii,  996.  $4.00.) 
In  this  book  Professor  Ely  continues  his  vast  work  in  broad- 
ening the  thought  of  American  economics.  Like  Knies  he  shows 
the  necessity  of  law  to  economic  thought ;  like  Wagner,  ^Hhe  social 
function  of  law/'  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  lawyers  will 
admit  that  this  is  tiie  work  of  the  American  von  Ihering  for  whom 
they  have  wicdied;  but  economists,  who  will  be  content  with  a 
reading  of  Yon  Ihering's  metaphysical  reasoning  that  private 
property  is  a  social  utility  subject  to  social  limitation,  will  refer 
again  and  again  to  Ely  in  their  increasing  need  for  final  and 
practical  establishment  of  the  same  principle.  At  the  same  time, 
the  study  has  adequate  connection  with  the  larger  process  of 
social  evolution.  The  author  premises  ^^social  self  consciousness"; 
^^the  unconscious  social  forces";  and  the  fact  that  **our  age  is 
becoming  one  of  social  self  determination"  (p.  340).  It  is  un- 
grateful to  wish  of  one  man  that  so  vast  a  work  should  have  an 
even  deeper  historical  foundation. 

AncJysis  which  is  based  on  the  too  narrow  experience  of  a 
transitory  economic  stage  requires  revision  in  the  light  of  longer 
history.  This  comprehension  will  be  derived  from  the  examina- 
tion of  that  ^^existing  socio-economic  order"  which  has  been  much 
neglected  by  English  and  American  economists  to  the  great  loss 
of  certainty  and  influence  of  their  work.  Students  must  with- 
stand the  American  discouragement  of  the  conditions  of  patient 
and  long  study  of  history  and  law  from  which  alone  influential 
work  can  henceforth  be  done.  In  an  economic  existence  in  which 
^^nothing  is  unchanging  but  change"  it  seems  to  the  historical 
student  that  "dynamic  factors"  may  be  explanatory  of  contem- 
porary processes  rather  than  only  qualifying.  The  succeeding 
work  of  Professor  Ely  on  "Distribution,"  which  will  now  be 
eagerly  awaited,  will  perhaps  be  decisive  in  this  changing  em- 
phasis in  economic  thought. 

The  present  volumes  are  **parts"  one,  two,  and  three,  and 
"fragments"  of  parts  four  and  five  of  the  ten  parts  of  "Book 
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One"  of  the  five  books  which  the  author  hopes  to  complete  in 
covering  the  subject  of  distribution ! 

The  fundamental  institutions  in  distribution  are  property, 
inheritance,  contract,  vested  rights,  and  personal  condition.  It 
might  be  asked  whether  "vested  interests"  and  the  fundamental 
nature  of  all  property  as  human  relations  are  not  so  essentially 
similar  as  to  suggest  an  analysis  based  on  relations  rather  than 
one  based  on  the  conception  of  property  as  the  "exclusive  con- 
trol of  an  economic  good"  (p.  101).  Indeed,  Professor  Ely 
himself  refers  to  a  possible  treatment  starting  with  property  in 
human  beings  (p.  273),  and  thinks  of  vested  rights  under  the  head 
of  property  (p.  53),  while  the  emphasis  throughout  is  upon 
the  "social  side  of  private  property." 

There  are  two  sides  to  property,  the  individual  and  the  social. 
"The  social  side  of  private  property  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
something  exceptionaJ"  (p.  136).  Since  property  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  develop  into  full  and  absolute  control,  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  social  side,  in  Ely's  mind  as  in  von  Ihering's,  "re- 
quires conscious  effort."  From  this  arises  the  social  theory  that 
"private  property  is  established  and  maintained  for  social  pur- 
poses." If  property  is  a  social  institution,  the  idea  of  trusteeship 
arises,  and  also  that  power  of  the  state  called  the  police  power, 
which  is  "essentially  the  power  to  interpret  property  and  es- 
pecially private  property  and  to  give  the  concept  a  content  at 
each  i>articular  period  in  our  development  which  fits  it  to  serve 
the  general  welfare"  (p.  SOT).  This  definition  is  abundantly 
supported  with  cases  and  facts.  However,  the  "social  theory 
is  a  conservative  one  because  the  institution  finds  its  limitations 
in  the  social  welfare"  (p.  261).  Private  property  is  to  be  main- 
tained for  its  "stimulus,"  for  the  oare  and  excellence  of  manage- 
ment, for  the  "development  of  personality,"  for  its  "use  in  the 
satisfaction  of  higher  social  needs,"  for  "discipline  in  character." 
"Private  property  is  the  cement  of  society"  (p.  304).  "We  can- 
not say  that  property  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  without 
qualification  or  limitation"  (p.  334). 

The  conditions  that  give  the  best  results  of  private  property 
are  thoroughly  -analyzed.  Elaborate  rules  are  given  for  the  con- 
version of  private  into  public  property.  Modes  of  acquisition 
may  be  modified.  Thus  the  social  tendency  is  to  limit  speculative 
gains  and  to  cut  off  or  to  limit  most  kinds  of  surplus  value 
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(p.  895),  and  emphatically  to  regulate  inheritance.  From  this 
reasoning  it  follows  that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  ^^the  fluidity 
of  property,"  the  readiness  of  conversion  between  public  and  pri- 
vate forms,  the  ease  of  change  in  the  degree  of  "the  extensivity  or 
the  intensivity*'  of  its  content.  Private  property  is  to  be  "univer- 
salized.'' The  nature  and  justice  of  expropriation  is  presented  as 
a  remedy  for  the  "failure  of  free  contract  to  secure  the  social  wel- 
fare.'* To  Ely,  as  to  von  Ihering,  "the  idea  of  expropriation  is  in 
harmony  with  the  idea  of  social  evolution"  (p.  496). 

Contract  is  a  factor  inseparable  from  property.  Distribution 
is  brought  about  more  by  contract  than  by  any  other  force.  As 
time  goes  on  "economic  life  is  more  and  more  made  up  of  social 
relations."  "Public  necessity,  public  welfare  and  public  policy 
are  above  private  contract"  (p.  730^. 

The  social  theory  of  property  and  contract  requires  a  more 
scientific  and  flexible  legislation,  and  a  judiciary  with  "an  enlight- 
ened twentieth  century  philosophy." 

The  work  is  characterized  by  Professor  Ely's  customary  exact- 
ness of  definition,  fullness  of  reference  to  other  authors,  and 
thoroughness  of  bibliography.  Professor  Orth's  table  of  cases 
on  property  tempts  the  busiest  student  to  reading  the  decisions. 


University  of  Montana. 

Welfare  as  an  Economic  Quantity.  By  G.  P.  Watkins.  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx  Prize  Essays,  XVII.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflm  Company.   1916.  Pp.  xxv,  191.  $1.60.) 

Mr.  Watkins,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York,  has  written  an  excellent 
and  interesting  volume  whose  title  is  a  fair  indication  of  its  con- 
tents, though  (me  may  quarrel  with  his  use  of  the  word  quantity. 
Quantity  implies  measurement  and  nowhere  in  the  book  do  I  find 
any  indication  of  a  measure  of  welfare.  It  is  a  study  of  economic 
consumption  which  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  authori- 
ties, especially  Patten.  The  treatment  is  highly  abstract  even  on 
topics  susceptible  of  more  concrete  handling,  but  the  author  en- 
gages himself  to  make  a  different  kind  of  study  at  a  later  date. 
Yet  one  must  grant  that  the  book  abounds  in  pertinent  and  felici- 
tous illustrations. 

"Doubtless  welfare  is  primarily  psychical.  The  phrase  'an 
economic  quantity'  moreover,  should  be  taken  in  a  restrictive  seise. 


J.  H.  Underwood. 
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leaving  some  elements  of  welfare  admittedly  not  economic  For  the 
rest,  we  may  insist  that  whatever  is  controlled  by  economic  means 
and  regulated  by  economic  motives  is  in  so  far  economic"  (p.  xxi). 
With  such  a  platform  the  author  gives  an  analysis  of  utility  which 
is  full  and  discriminating  and  a  very  thorou^^  study  of  the  law 
of  diminishing  utility  (characterized  by  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion in  which  the  reviewer  finds  himself  out  of  his  depth)  in  which 
he  takes  issue  with  Fatten  because  the  latter  sometimes  makes  its 
curve  a  straight  line.  In  this  I  think  Mr.  Watkins  has  proved  his 
point. 

The  most  original  contribution  he  makes  is  the  conception  of 
"transputed**  utility  which  differs  from  the  "imputation**  of  the 
Austrian  school  in  confining  itself  to  but  one  or  a  few  of  the  ele- 
ments of  complementary  utility  instead  of  laying  equal  emphasis 
upon  all  the  members  of  a  group.  "Transputed  utility  is  due  to  a 
relation  to  other  goods  such  that  their  full  use  and  enjoyment  is 
felt  to  be  practically  so  thoroughly  dependent  upon  the  good  in 
question  that  its  utility  is  exalted  and  theirs  depressed"  (p.  14). 
Again,  "Transputed  utility  may  be  described  as  monopolized  com- 
plementary value"  (p.  120).  Like  utility  proper,  it  always  has 
economic  value. 

I  question  the  fruitfulness  of  this  concept  of  transputation 
equally  with  that  of  imputation.  There  is  no  way  in  which  one 
can  measure  it  except  by  the  market.  Price  is  much  more  impor- 
tant for  economics  than  value.  There  is  much  discussion  among 
economists  and  philosophers  today  about  value,  and  it  is  profitable 
discussion.  Such  books  as  the  one  under  review  and  J.  A.  Hobson's 
Work  and  Wealth:  A  Human  Valuation  are  interesting  and  impor- 
tant excursions  into  the  realm  of  ethics,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
of  doubtful  economic  importance.  Economics  must  be  satisfied  to 
be  merely  a  descriptive  science;  if,  indeed,  all  science  be  not 
descriptive. 

Mr.  Watkins  makes  a  distinction  between  utility  and  value  which 
is  common  enough  but,  I  believe,  fundamentally  unjustifiable. 
Granting  that  beefsteak  and  potatoes  are  food  and  that  sawdust 
is  not,  the  utility  of  food  is  based  upon  physiological  desire.  And 
all  utility  is  based  upon  desire  equally  with  otiier  goods.  It  is 
because  of  this  fact  that  all  attempts  to  measure  values  by  any 
other  means  than  the  market  must  fail.  Men  are  unwise,  they  are 
infinitely  different  in  capacity  and  training.  The  love  of  distinc- 
tion, as  Professor  Taussig  insists,  is  a  powerful  economic  motive, 
and  it  will  lead  men  for  many  centuries — ^probably  always — ^to  the 
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purchase  of  things  which  do  lead  to  their  welfare  because  they  are 
pleased  when  they  get  them. 

An  important  note  (pp.  44-46)  discusses  the  commensurability 
of  all  qucJities  that  make  goods  economically  desirable.  The  au- 
thor shows  a  familiarity  with  psychological  and  ethical  bases 
of  value  which  is  rare  in  an  economist  and  to  be  heartily  welcomed. 
The  reviewer  takes  issue  with  him  as  to  the  possibility  of  measur- 
ing values  at  all  in  spite  of  the  high  authority  quoted,  and  he  asks, 
moreover,  what  is  the  pertinence  of  the  reference  to  Titchener's 
Elementary  Psychology  of  Feeling  and  Attention  there  cited.  It 
is  not  readily  apparent  to  one  familiar  with  that  study.  Moreover, 
the  attempt  to  apply  the  Weber-Fechner  law  of  stimulation  to 
the  measurement  of  economic  values  is,  I  think,  doomed  to  failure 
though  it  is  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  science.  A  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  points  at  issue  would  require  much  greater  space 
than  is  available  here. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  discusses  such  topics  as  processive 
and  existential  utility,  the  complementary  relation  in  general,  the 
standard  of  life  as  a  part  of  this,  following  Patten,  and  devotes 
some  very  vigorous  pages  to  adventitious  utility  which  would  be  of 
great  vcJue  to  the  newly  rich  especially,  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
read  them.  This  is  admirable  preaching  but,  like  much  preaching, 
fails  of  its  effect  because  those  who  need  it  are  never  in  church ! 

The  reviewer  claims  that  the  economic  interpretation  of  history 
and  the  economic  construction  of  society  must  fail  because  men  are 
not  fundamentally  engaged  in  either  the  production  or  the  con- 
sumption of  wealth  but  rather  in  realizing  their  own  ideals.  These 
ideals  may  be  those  of  the  saint,  the  vulgar  rich,  or  the  insolently 
powerful.  Any  of  them  will  upset  economic  calculation.  The 
average  reasonable  man,  to  whom  Mr.  Watkins  appeals,  does  not 
exist. 

For  the  rest,  I  echo  heartily  his  closing  words  on  democracy: 
"Democracy  is  a  society  of  peers.  A  democrat  is  not  a  leveller. 
He  would,  it  is  true,  destroy  causes  of  artificial  elevation.  •  •  • 
He  has  no  use  for  the  lord,  or  the  vassal  or  the  slave.  PatroncJism 
and  paternal  or  Tory  Socialism  do  find  places  for  the  inferior  and 
for  natural  slaves.  True  democracy  can  not."  This  is  a  book  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  "dismal  science."  It  is  stimu- 
lating, scholarly,  and  well  written. 


George  Clarke  Cox. 
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A  Text-Book  on  National  Economy  for  Use  in  the  Schools.  By 
A.  6.  Clarke.    (London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.  1916. 
Pp.  vii,  106.   88.  6d.) 
A  Primer  of  Politicdl  Economy  in  Sixteen  Definitions  and  Forty- 
one  Propositions.    By  Alfred  Bishop  Mason.  (Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.   1914.   Pp.  x,  101.  $.60.) 
Applied  Economics.  By  James  Mayor.   Modern  Business,  Cana- 
dian Edition,  Vol.  1.   (New  York:  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute.  1914.   Pp.  xxi,  478.) 
Of  the  three  textbooks  before  the  reviewer,  that  which  most  posi- 
tively asserts  that  it  is  one  least  deserves  the  name ;  for  instead  of  a 
systematic  presentation  either  of  economic  facts  or  economic  prin- 
ciples Mr.  Clarke's  book  is  simply  a  discussion  of  such  social  ques- 
tions having  an  economic  aspect  as  happen  to  interest  a  high-minded, 
sjrmpathetic  Englishman  whom  the  ethical  impulse  or  economic 
necessity  has  made  a  teacher.   The  best  of  the  book  is  the  preface, 
which  sets  forth  a  method  of  study  admirably  designed  to  produce 
thoughtful  men,  and  contains  a  plea  for  a  teaching  of  national 
economy  that  shall  not  merely  train  a  few  specialists  to  advance 
the  science  but  shall  fit  many  to  act  wisely.  The  spirit  of  the  book 
is  charming,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clarke's  apparent 
ignorance  of,  and  unquestionable  indifference  to,  the  literature  and 
accepted  terminology  of  economics,  coupled  with  a  naive  indisposi- 
tion to  consider  possibilities  that  would  seriously  disturb  the  existing 
conditions  of  English  society,  make  the  book  of  little  value  to  the 
man  or  youth  seeking  insight  into  economic  principles. 

Mr.  Mason's  primer  is  a  good  American  example  of  the  brief 
handbooks,  such  as  Lawrence's  Public  International  Law  or  Mc- 
Dougall's  Primer  of  Psychology,  to  which  our  English  cousins  are 
so  much  addicted.  The  reviewer  is  not  familiar  with  the  book  of  a 
generation  ago  from  which  this  one  has  developed.  Except  for  its 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  land  nationcJization  and  the  favor 
it  accords  trade  unions,  this  book  is  somewhat  old-fashioned  in  its 
viewpoint,  stating  with  admirable  clearness  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  classical  economy. 

Professor  Joseph  French  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  Business 
Course  to  which  Professor  Mavor's  book  is  the  introduction,  says 
it  is  intended  for  the  wide-awake  business  man,  but  the  thirty-two 
pages  of  quiz  questions  arranged  by  chapters  indicate  that  it  is 
intended  for  beginners.  For  such  persons  the  style  seems  some- 
what difficult.   Dr.  Mavor  defines  his  purpose  as  the  application 
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of  ^^currcnt  economic  theories  to  the  current  methods  by  means  of 
which  the  economic  processes  are  conducted,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining what  light  these  theories  throw  upon  economic  life»'^ 
but  it  is  only  as  a  pr^entation  of  ^^methods  by  means  of  which  the 
economic  processes  are  conducted"  that  the  book  has  yalue.  What- 
ever the  intention,  the  work  is  in  fact  descriptiye  rather  than 
explanatory.  Professor  Mayor's  wide  first-hand  knowledge  of 
economic  conditions  in  Russia,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  and  his  admirable 
scholarship  in  economic  history,  make  the  book  exceptionally  yal- 
uable  as  a  late  chapter  in  economic  history.  Its  yalue  in  this  aspect 
can  hardly  be  oyerstated;  but  less  praise  must  be  giyen  to  the 
author's  insight  into  the  true  significance  of  the  facts  he  presents* 

Professor  Mayor  is  unable  to  get  away  from  the  point  of  yiew 
of  the  private  business  man.  He  defends  the  trust  simply  on  the 
ground  that  ^^it  is  apparently  an  inevitable  development  of  the 
joint-stock  company  and  is  not  really  fundamentally  dissimilar 
from  a  cooperative  society."  That  large-scale  industry  and  mon* 
opoly  tend  to  lower  the  cost  of  production,  and,  therefore,  if  con- 
trolled in  the  interest  of  the  consuming  public,  may  be  hi^y 
beneficial,  he  seems  not  to  grasp  as  the  underlying  justification  of 
combination  in  production. 

Professor  Mavor  is  ever  the  apologist  of  things  as  they  are  and 
the  champion  of  the  large  o]>erator.  ^^Except  in  so  far  as  [stock- 
watering]  may  be  accompanied  by  deliberate  fraud,  and  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may,  owing  to  its  nature,  divert  capital  from  really 
productive  enterprises,  it  can  not  fairly  be  held  to  be  socially  dis- 
advantageous, no  matter  how  many  people  ignorant  of  business 
may  be  involved  in  loss  in  consequence." 

Professor  Mavor  also  accepts  the  argument  that  the  increase  of 
land  values  with  the  density  of  population  in  civilized  countries  is 
disproved  by  the  facts  that  in  England  between  1880  and  1890 
agricultural  rents  fell,  and  urban  lands  have  not  advanced  ^'ma- 
terially"  since  1876,  except  in  the  business  centers  of  the  towns. 
The  reviewer  wonders  if,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  personalty  so 
liearly  escai>es  taxation  in  our  American  cities,  there  would  be  any 
significance  for  Professor  Mavor  in  the  fact  shown  by  the  census 
of  1910  that  the  property  valuation  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  states  west  of  the  Missouri? 

In  discussing  the  rise  of  land  values  in  Egypt,  in  connection  with 
the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest,  the  author  appears  oblivious 
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of  the  significance  of  his  admission  that  while  the  position  of  land- 
holding  fellahin  was  greatly  improved,  that  of  the  landless  fellahin 
was  not.  Dr.  Mavor  appears  (p.  S68)  not  to  understand  that  the 
singletaxer  expects  to  diminish  the  total  of  land  values  by  uniform 
taxation  thereof  and  yet  holds  that  the  social  productivity  of  the 
land)  upon  which  tax-yielding  power  depends,  will  not  thereby  be 
reduced.  Our  author  says  that  if  the  taxation  of  unimproved  land 
and  the  exemption  of  improvements  induces  the  improvement  of 
land,  the  tax  will  then  be  paid  by  the  improvement.  This  involves 
the  assumption  that  income  from  improved  land  is  wholly  interest 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  improvement,  and  not  in  part  rent 
from  the  land  itself!  The  author  apparently  ignores  the  recent 
experience  of  the  prairie  provinces,  especially  Alberta,  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values,  the  sur-tax  upon  unimproved  land,  and  the 
increment  tax  on  land  sales. 

The  general  make-up  of  the  book  is  admirable,  but  the  proof- 
reader has  overlooked  many  glaring  typographical  errors. 


Antonblli^  E.  Principea  d'ioonomie  pure.  La  ihiorie  de  Vechange 
80u$  le  rigime  de  la  libre  concurrence,  (Paris:  Riviere.  1914.  Pp. 
207.    5  fr.) 

Briefs,  6.  Untenuchungen  aur  klasiischen  Natiomdokonomie. 
(Jena:  Fischer.   1915.   7  M.) 

Edgbworth^  F.  Y.  On  the  relations  of  political  economy  to  war. 
(London:  H.  Milford.   1915.  Is.) 

Hall^  H.  The  elements  of  political  economy.  (London:  Pitman. 
1915.    Pp.  140.  Is.) 

Kbllbr^  a.  6.  Societal  evolution;  a  study  of  the  evolutionary  basis  of 
the  science  of  society.  (New  York:  Macmillan.  1915.  Pp.  xi^ 
888.  $1.50.) 

Landaurr^  C.  Die  Theorien  der  MerkantUisten  und  der  Physiohraten 
Uber  die  oekonomische  Bedeutung  des  Luxus.  (Mmiich:  Steinebach. 
1915.    2.50  M.) 

NoRTH^  C.  C.  The  sociological  implications  of  Ricardo*s  economics. 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.   1915.   Pp.  65.  50c.) 

Pkddu,  J.  T.  First  principles  of  production.  (New  York:  Long- 
mans.   1914.    Pp.  281.) 

Rawib,  H.  C.  Science  of  value;  a  cash  market.  (New  York:  H. 
Rawie.    1915.    Pp.  80.  25c.) 
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Schulze-Gaevernitz.   ^'Wirttchafttttnttentchafif"   (Leipzig:  Dtinc- 
ker  &  Humblot.    1915.    1  M.) 

Taussig,  F.  W.  Principlei  of  economia.   Second  edition.    (New  York: 
Macmillan.    1915.  $4.) 


Money  and  Transportation  in  Maryland  in  1720-1765.  By 
Clarence  P.  Gould.  Jolms  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  Series  XXXIII,  No.  1. 
(Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1915.  Pp.  vii, 
176.) 

While  a  graduate  student,  Dr.  Gould  began  the  preparation  of 
an  economic  history  of  the  province  of  Maryland  from  1720,  a 
date  shortly  after  the  proprietary  was  restored  to  his  rights  under 
the  charter  of  1632,  to  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  first 
I>art,  constituting  his  dissertation  for  the  doctor's  degree,  treated 
of  the  ^^Land  System"  and  was  published  in  Series  XXXI  of  the 
University  Studies.  We  are  promised  a  third  part,  dealing  with 
the  agricultural  system.  The  work  before  us  is  characterized 
by  minute  industry,  accurate  statement,  and  a  pleasant  style  of 
presentation.  The  author  has  not  only  used  the  ordinary  sources 
of  information,  but  has  also  investigated  the  county  court  records 
and  such  private  papers  as  the  Callister  collection.  The  mono- 
graph abounds  in  interesting  bits  of  information  and  valuable 
sidelights  upon  eighteenth  century  colonial  history.  The  two 
topics  which  are  included  are  not  often  thought  of  as  closely 
related,  but  we  are  told  that  both  of  them  are  among  the  influ- 
ences, ^Vhich  tend  to  bind  perscms  together  and  to  make  possible 
that  intercourse  between  man  and  man  which  constitutes  trade." 

The  major  portion  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  a  remarkably  clear 
and  definite  statement  of  the  confused  and  difficult  subject  of  the 
"monetary  system,"  if  that  can  be  called  system  which  was  al- 
most a  chaos.  We  can  hardly  realize  the  business  conditions  of 
the  provincial,  who  usually  received  supplies  and  news  from  Eng- 
land once  a  year,  who  had  no  banking  facilities,  and  who  found 
"no  less  than  five  kinds  of  money  circulating  side  by  side."  In 
addition  to  coin,  used  in  **payment  of  personal  expenses  and  other 
small  debts,"  but  smaller  in  amount  than  other  currencies,  use  was 
made  of  bills  of  exchange,  tobacco  and  other  agricultural  products, 
and  paper  currency.   Beside  these,  barter  was  of  course  practiced. 
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We  find  here  a  chapter  given  to  each  of  these  mediums  of  exchange 
and  each  chapter  is  filled  with  facts  which  show  the  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  difficulties  besetting  the  business  of  the  prov- 
ince. We  are  told  whence  the  bullion  came  to  Maryland;  what 
kinds  of  coins  were  current,  how  the  value  of  foreign  coins  was  fix- 
ed, what  was  tiie  condition  of  the  coins  current,  what  was  the  pound 
currency  in  Maryland — a  unit  which  had  a  value  a  third  less  than 
the  pound  sterling.  Then  we  learn  how  the  planter  settled  his  ac- 
counts with  England,  and  sometimes  with  the  northern  colonies,  in 
bills  of  exchange,  and  why  exchange  was  usually  above  par.  The 
failure  of  tobacco  to  provide  a  good  currency  is  explained  and  we 
are  told  how  the  price  varied,  although,  in  a  rough  way,  custom  of- 
ten made  a  pound  of  tobacco  equivalent  to  a  penny.  The  lack  of 
uniformity  of  this  staple  led  to  the  passage  of  an  inspection  act  of 
1747,  which  established  a  system  continuing  until  today.  Although 
this  eliminated  some  difficulties,  the  development  of  the  north  and 
west  of  the  state,  which  grew  no  tobacco,  caused  its  use  as  money 
to  foe  abandoned  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  Maryland's  provincial  finance 
was  the  issue  of  paper  money,  in  accordance  with  acts  of  17SS  and 
1749.  A  tax  was  laid  on  the  exportation  of  tobacco  and,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax,  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  bought  to 
constitute  a  sinking  fund.  The  historian  (p.  Ill)  is  entitled 
proudly  to  write :  ^^Considering  the  ]>eculiar  benefits  to  grain  and 
tobacco  culture,  the  conveniences  offered  to  trade,  the  exceptional- 
ly high  exchange  that  the  bills  maintained  throughout  most  of  their 
life,  and  the  faithful  redemption  of  every  shilling  at  face  value,  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  was  the  most  successful  paper 
money  issued  by  any  of  the  colonies.''  The  discussion  of  the  sources 
of  capital  is  illuminating,  showing  that  it  could  be  obtained  from 
the  colonial  loan  office,  the  surplus  held  by  the  wealthy,  and  ad- 
vances by  merchants. 

No  part  of  the  work  possesses  a  more  varied  attraction  than  the 
last  chapter  on  transportation.  The  care  of  the  roads  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  counties.  The  important  routes  of  travel  through  the 
province  are  given,  with  regard  to  its  geographical  situation,  divi- 
ded into  tfie  Eastern  and  Western  shores  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
each  shore  cut  up  by  tidal  estuaries  needing  ferries  and  creeks  need- 
ing bridges,  while  the  surface  of  the  country  was  covered  by  woods. 
Tobacco  had  to  be  brought  to  market  by  the  "rolling  roads,"  The 
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valleys  of  the  Blue  Ridge  caused  a  separate  system  of  communica- 
tion with  Pennsylvania  and  western  Virginia.  The  Bay  trade,  the 
post  office,  the  ways  of  spreading  news,  the  means  of  entertainment 
of  man  and  beast  are  all  brou^^t  before  us.  We  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  were  846  licensed  ordinaries  in  Maryland  in  1746 
and  are  amused  at  the  explanation  (p.  148)  :  *^In  a  thinly  popu- 
lated country,  hospitality  to  the  stranger  is  a  prime  necessity  and 
tradition  ruled  that  nobody  should  be  turned  away  from  one's  door. 
As  the  law  forbade  the  sale  of  food  and  drink  without  a  license,  any 
household  that  wished  protection  from  the  drain  of  a  somewhat  en- 
forced hospitality  was  compelled  to  take  out  a  license  as  a  regular 
ordinary.*' 


An  Economic  History  of  Russia.   Vol  I.   The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Bondage  Right.  Vol.  U.  Industry  and  Revolution.  By  James 
Mavoe.   (London:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.;  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.    1914.   Pp.  xxzii,  614;  xxii, 
680.  Sis.  6d.;  $10.00.) 
Professor  Mavor  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  students 
of  economic  history,  comparative  institutions,  and  revolutionary 
political  propaganda  in  making  accessible  in  English  some  of  the 
scholarly  results  which  Russian  investigators  have  been  achieving 
during  the  past  half  century.   Hitherto  Englidi  readers  have  had 
to  be  largely  content  with  such  works  as  tiiose  of  Mackenzie  Wal- 
lace, Leroy-Beaulieu,  Kovalevsky,  Kropotkin,  and  Milyukov. 
Excellent  and  valuable  as  each  of  these  is  in  its  way,  each  fails 
somewhat  in  not  being  aibreast  with  recent  investigations  and  ideas 
or  in  not  giving  a  comprehensive  and  yet  detailed  account  of  the 
whole  course  of  Russian  economic  development.  Professor  Mavor, 
fortunately,  makes  familiar  the  views  of  a  host  of  other  scholars 
to  whom  he  refers  in  numerous  footnotes.    In  fact,  his  work 
gives  the  impression  of  being  a  collection  of  tiie  views  of  many 
minds  rather  than  the  philosophical  analysis  of  a  single  mind.  It 
suffers  at  times  from  an  excess  of  detail  which  obscures  or  buries 
the  vital  points. 

In  the  first  volume  the  author  begins  with  «  sketdi  of  the  early 
economic  and  political  development  of  Russia  to  iiie  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Following  closely  Kluchevsky's  recent  work, 
he  describes  the  Russii^ns  in  tb^ir  early  home  on  the  northern  slopes 
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of  the  Carpathians,  their  spread  northeast  toward  their  final  politi- 
cal center  around  Moscow,  and  their  considerable  trade  along  tiie 
great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  As  to 
the  origin  of  serfdom  (I,  66-96)  he  rejects  the  conunonly  accepted 
idea  that  it  was  established  by  the  celebrated  ukase  of  Boris  Godu- 
nov  in  1697.  For  this  ukase  did  not  declare  any  general  binding 
of  the  peaoant  to  the  soil;  it  merely  directed  the  compulsory  re- 
turn of  peasants  who  had  run  away  during  the  five  years  between 
169S  and  1697 ;  it  was  retrospective  and  not  intended,  apparently, 
to  apply  to  peasants  who  should  run  away  in  the  future.  Rent 
contracts  of  peasants  with  landowners  in  the  seventeentii  century 
were  still  expressed  in  the  same  terms  as  those  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury;  there  was  still  tiie  same  provision  that  before  the  peasant's 
going  away  he  must  settle  with  his  landowner  in  regard  to  all  the 
obligations  in  his  contract.  Thus  his  freedom  of  movement  was 
still  evidently  assumed  after  1697,  and  was  in  fact  frequently  ex- 
ercised. Boris  Godunov,  therefore,  according  to  Mavor  and 
Eluchevsky,  did  not  effect  in  1697  any  radical  diange  in  law  or  in 
practice.  The  true  origin  of  serfdom,  or  *%nd-bondage,"  is  to  be 
souj^t  in  an  increasing  deterioration  of  the  peasantry  from  the 
fifteenth  century  onwards.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  krugoviya 
poruka,  or  mutual  guarantee,  the  collective  respmsibility  of  the 
peasants  for  taxes.  This  existed  at  first  on  the  state  domains  and 
was  then  gradually  extended  to  the  domains  of  the  nobles.  De- 
terioration of  the  peasantry  was  due  also  to  the  increasing  agri- 
cultural burdens  which  lan<flords  were  exacting  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  to  the  increasing  governmental  and  police  powers 
which  the  state  was  cdlowing  landowners  to  assume  and  exercise. 

Peter  the  Great's  industrial  and  financial  reforms  are  well  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail.  Professor  Mavor  has  a  more  favor- 
able view  of  Peter  than  Milyukov  and  some  recent  writers.  ^Teter 
was  cast  in  a  mould  greater  than  that  of  ihe  greatest  industrial 
and  commercial  leaders.  The  masters  of  finance  and  of  the  indus- 
trial combinations  of  our  time  are  mere  pigmies  compared  with  the 
gigantic,  if  sometimes  sinister,  figure  of  Peter  the  Great"  (1, 168). 

A  long  analysis  of  agrarian  conditions  from  ihe  middle  of  the 
ei^teenth  century  until  1861  (1, 186-880)  and  a  short  account  of 
Slovophilism  and  the  literary  influences  inimical  to  serfdom  (1, 862- 
866)  pave  the  way  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  numerous  reports 
and  committees  through  which  the  difficult  question  of  serfdom  was 
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dragged  until  emancipation  was  finally  accomplished.  The  last 
third  of  the  first  volume  contains  a  fresh  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  Russia  as  an  industrial  country  during  the  same  period 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  emancipation. 

The  second  volume  is  virtually  a  history  of  i^e  revolutionary 
movement  in  Russia.  The  author  is  evidently  more  interested  in 
the  growth  of  political  revolution  than  in  the  history  of  economic 
conditions,  if  one  may  distinguish  two  tilings  which  are  so  closely 
interrelated  as  these  in  modern  Russia.  It  is  characteristic  of  his 
attitude  that  he  begins  this  volume  with  a  long — and  excellent — 
chapter  on  the  great  Pugachev  Peasant  Revolt,  the  significance  of 
which  "lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  really  a  revolutionary  movement*' 
(n,  61)9  and  he  is  content  to  lay  down  his  pen  after  describing  the 
revolution  of  1905  and  the  first  concessions  wrung  from  autocracy 
by  the  people.  "Nihilist"  is  a  term  which  Professor  Mavor  does 
not  use,  but  the  activities  of  the  men  whom  western  Europe  has 
been  wont  to  call  Nihilists  are  fully  described  in  interesting  chap* 
ters  entitled  The  V  Narod  Movement,  t.^.,  the  movement  of  enthu- 
siastic intdilectuals  "among  the  jieople'*  to  enlighten  and  stir  up 
the  peasants,  and  Narodnaya  Volya,  t.^.,  the  people's  will,  which 
was  to  be  brought  about  by  terrorism  and  assassination.  In  the 
following  chapters  on  the  rise  of  the  social  democratic  and  the  so- 
cial revolutionary  parties,  on  Jewish  pogroms,  on  agents  provoca- 
teurs like  Zubatov,  6a}>on,  and  Azef ,  on  the  censorship  of  the  press 
and  on  the  general  strikes  which  finally  brought  the  Manifesto  of 
October  SO,  1905,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  new,  interesting,  and 
significant  of  the  devious  and  deceitful  ways  of  the  autocracy. 

There  are  also  some  descriptions  of  peasants,  landlords,  and 
agrarian  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  based  on 
the  author's  personal  observations ;  and  likewise  some  diapters  on 
industrial  conditions  from  the  workingmen's  point  of  view,  as  to 
wages,  housing,  factory  legislation,  labor  unions,  and  the  agitation 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  There  is  nothing  about  Russian  finance, 
very  little  about  railroads  and  the  tariff,  relatively  little  about  the 
great  growth  of  capitalistic  industry  since  about  1890,  and  pro- 
vokingly  little  about  the  great  agrarian  change  which  has  been 
taking  place  with  the  break-up  of  the  mir  and  the  establishment  of 
peasant  proprietors.  To  be  sure,  Stolypin's  law  of  November  22, 
1906,  encouraging  the  change  from  collective  to  individual  owner- 
s^hip  of  agricultural  land  is  discussed  in  a  chapter,  but  not  very 
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clearly  or  sympathetically,  and  no  figures  are  given  to  show  how  it 
is  working  out. 

Each  volume  is  provided  witii  a  full  and  very  c(mvenient  index 
of  both  names  and  things.  Dates  are  ordinarily  given  according 
to  Old  Style,  although  the  reader  is  not  usually  warned  of  the  fact. 
The  author  is  not  always  consistent  in  his  transliteration ;  he  writes 
both  Witte  and  Witte,  Mikhail  and  Mikhael,  Sherbatov  and 
Tscherbatov;  he  renders  the  ninth  letter  in  the  Russian  alphabet 
sometimes  as  ^^e,"  e.g.^  M elyukov,  sometimes  in  the  more  usual  fash- 
ion as  e.g.,  Pushkin  and  mujik;  he  even  uses  both  forms  for  the 
same  letter  in  the  same  word,  e.g.,  chinovneke  (I,  408)  and  isprav- 
neke  (1, 109).  He  is  wise,  however,  in  using  freely  Russian  words 
to  denote  things  peculiar  to  Russia,  instead  of  trying  to  make  up 
English  terms  which  would  inevitably  be  awkward  and  misleading. 

Professor  Mavor's  two  volumes  are  a  valuable  and  much-needed 
work,  and,  in  spite  of  any  minor  shortcomings,  are  likely  to  remain 
for  some  time  the  standard  English  authority  on  the  general  eco- 
nomic history  of  Russia. 

Sidney  B.  Fay. 

Smith  College. 

La  Rivoltntion  Industrielle  et  les  Origines  de  la  Protection  Ugale 
du  TrofvaH  en  Suisse.    By  WrLLiAM  E.  Rappard.  (Berne: 
Stampfli  et  Cie.   1914.  Pp.  vii,  848.  8.76  fr.) 
This  book  is  one  of  a  series  on  Swiss  economic  history,  and  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Swiss  labor  commission  on  industrial 
hygiene  and  the  prev^tion  of  labor  accidents  as  a  part  of  their 
exhibit  for  the  Swiss  National  Exhibition  of  1914.    It  is  a  well- 
proportioned,  scientific,  and  thorough  examination  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  in  Switzerland,  so  well-done,  so  carefully  and  fully 
reinforced  and  substantiated  by  contemporary  documentation,  that 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  pronounce  it,  in  respect  to  the  particular 
phases  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  with  which  it  is  concerned,  as 
definitive  for  Switzerland. 

The  first  third  of  Dr.  Rappard's  work  is  an  analysis  of  indus- 
trial Switzerland  before  1798.  In  this  he  broadmindedly  and  lucid- 
ly characterizes  the  political  and  religious  factors  which  influenced 
and  modified  the  general  character  of  the  economic  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  thereupon  proceeds,  industry  by  industry,  to  explain  the 
actual  status  and  working  methods  of  Switzerland's  economic  or- 
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ganization.  The  cotton  industry  unquestionably  stood  first  in  im- 
portance at  that  time.  We  meet  with  its  first  traces  at  B&le  in 
IdSOy  but  soon  afterwards  the  canton  of  Zuridi  forged  to  the  fore- 
most place  and  stayed  there  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  city  of  Zurich  kept  dose  control  of  the  industry  in 
the  canton  by  a  series  of  laws,  among  them  one  which  ordained 
that  cotton  cloth  could  be  sold  only  to  its  citizens — a  circumstance 
which  produced  great  dissatisfaction  and  which  proved  later  to  be 
the  most  infiuential  factor  in  destroying  the  ancient  regime  in  east- 
em  Switzerland.  Cotton  manufacturing  was  carried  on,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  domestic  system.  Traveling  agents,  called  Tra- 
ger,  scoured  the  countryside  in  procuring  orders  and  dispensing 
new  raw  material.  The  machinery  in  use  was  of  the  simplest,  eas- 
ily instcdled  and  repaired  by  ambulatory  mechanics  known  as  Ge- 
schirrfasser.  The  silk  industry,  also  largely  centered  at  Zurich, 
progressed  more  rapidly  in  the  early  eighteenth  cratury  than  any 
other.  In  it,  at  one  place  at  least,  a  very  unique  form  of  power 
machinery  was  in  vogue.  This  power  was  provided  by  a  large 
number  of  female  idiots,  deaf-mutes  and  blind  people  who  walked 
round  and  round  turning  a  horizontal  shaft  attached  to  a  wheel. 
Shortly  after  1780,  however,  hydraulic  water  power  was  substi- 
tuted for  this  monotonous  and  ill-]>aid  labor.  B&le,  owing  to  a 
large  influx  of  Huguenots  in  the  sixteenth  century,  became  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ribbon  trade.  Here,  as  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  all  buy- 
ing and  selling  was  concentrated  in  the  capital,  although  the  work 
was  done  in  the  scattered  villages  of  the  neigMborhood.  Modem 
watchmaking,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  its  origin  in  Greneva  in  1587, 
and  so  rapid  was  its  progms  that  by  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution there  were  in  Greneva  over  a  thousand  master  watchmakers 
with  many  thousand  skilled  workmen  in  their  employ.  Here,  as  in 
Neuchatel,  its  other  center,  the  industry  was  carried  on  largely  in 
the  homes  of  the  workers,  in  the  country  and  even  in  ihe  mountains, 
for  no  manufacturing  in  the  early  days  was  so  split  up  as  tiiat  of 
watchmaking. 

The  methods  of  Swiss  industry  were  revolutionized  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  although  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  Switzerland  was  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  Eng- 
land, nor  in  that  of  silk  with  the  French — ^it  was  not  till  ten  years 
after  the  Jacquard  loom  had  been  adopted  in  Lyons  that  it  made 
its  appearance  in  Zurich — ^in  one  industry  Switzerland  stood  su- 
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preme  hj  the  middle  of  the  century,  namely,  watchmaking.  A  me- 
chanic from  Neuchatel,  Jean  Jacques  Joannerret-Gris,  about  1766, 
conceived  the  possibility  of  watchmaking  by  machinery,  and  from 
his  time  down  to  the  series  of  ingenious  invention  of  Georges  Les- 
chot  in  1889,  the  Swiss  watdi  industry  made  great  strides.  Yet, 
curiously  enough,  in  this  jMurticular  industry  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  that  the  domestic  system  began 
to  be  displaced  to  any  considerable  extent  by  that  of  the  factory, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  the  approximate  date  for  the 
ending  of  this  book,  that  process  had  scarcdy  begun.  The  reason 
for  this.  Dr.  Rappard  considers,  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
watchmaking  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  men  of  the  Latin 
stock  who  were  more  disinclined  to  factory  discipline  than  their 
Teutonic  brethren,  }>artly  because,  as  Marx  points  out,  those  man* 
ufactured  products  which  are  the  result  of  a  succession  of  contin- 
ued processes  are  more  readily  adapted  to  the  factory  system  than 
those  which  result  from  a  number  of  separate  processes,  each  com- 
plete in  itself. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  the  beginnings  of 
labor  legislation.  The  apparently  democratic  form  of  government 
in  Switzerland  before  the  Industrial  Revolution  is  no  criterion  for 
assuming,  says  Rappard,  that  the  country  was  then  without  vexa- 
tious labor  disturbances.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  there  was 
friction  between  the  old  established  watchmakers  and  the  newcom- 
ers ;  at  the  lower  end  the  calico  printers  were  restless  and  resentful 
at  the  evil  conditions  under  whioh  they  lived.  Here  axid  there  cer- 
tain partial  protection  was  afforded  to  the  workers — witness  the 
Zurich  law  of  1779  forbidding  the  employmait  of  children  who 
could  not  read — ^but  in  general  there  was  scarcely  any  protective 
legislation  before  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Swiss  revolution 
in  1798  was  largely  negative,  in  so  far  as  labor  legislation  was 
concerned.  The  honor  of  first  definitely  accomplishing  anything 
in  this  direction  was  due  to  the  canton  of  Zurich  whidi,  in  1816, 
passed  the  first  Swiss  law  of  modem  lines.  But  so  slow  was 
the  awakening  of  the  Swiss  conscience  in  this  matter  that  only  two 
other  cantons  had  followed  the  example  of  Zurich  by  the  middle 
of  the  century. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Swiss  working  class,  during  the  period  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  were  in  a  worse  condition  in  respect  to 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  than  their  fellow  workingmen  in  England 
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and  France.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  favored  by  the  old 
Swiss  land  laws  which  prevented  the  growth  of  large  landed  estates, 
and  also  by  the  important  fact  that  the  Swiss  manufacturing  cities 
averaged  much  less  in  populaticm  than  those  in  the  larger  coun- 
tries. In  consequence,  the  health  of  the  Swiss  workers  was  less  en- 
dangered by  overcrowding,  bad  sanitation,  etc.  At  any  rate, 
whether  from  this  or  other  causes,  the  native  Swiss  took  but  little 
interest  in  the  socialism  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  holding 
aloof  from  the  propaganda  of  the  International,  which  was  car- 
ried on  so  extensively  by  foreigners  from  within  the  borders  of 
Switzerland. 

When  the  movement  for  the  regulati<m  of  labor  conditions  did 
gather  headway,  it  was  the  Grerman  not  the  French  and  Italian 
cantons  which  inaugurated  it,  and,  unlike  similar  legislation  in  the 
great  countries  of  Europe,  the  impetus  was  due  primarily  to  the 
activity  of  the  working,  class  itself,  rather  than  to  philanthropic 
or  sedative  motives  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 


Princeton  University. 

Intervention  and  Colonization  in  Africa.  World  Diplomacy,  Vol. 
1.  By  Norman  Dwioht  Hakris.  With  an  introduction  by 
James  T.  Shotwelu  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifilin.  1914. 
Pp.  xviii,  884.  $2.00.) 

By  the  promise  of  the  title-page  this  is  the  first  volume  of  a 
series  on  "World  Diplomacy.*'  The  author's  preface  declares  the 
expectation  of  a  second  volume,  on  European  Intervention  and 
Competition  in  Asia. 

Two  of  the  six  colored  maps  in  this  book  bring  to  the  eyes  in  a 
moment  the  whole  story  of  these  884  printed  pages.  One  shows  the 
European  possessions  in  Africa  in  1870,  a  few  faint  films  of  color 
along  disconnected  fringes  of  continent,  indicating  little  more  than 
a  foothold  for  France,  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  The  other 
depicts  the  Africa  of  1914,  parcelled  out  from  circumference  to 
center  among  the  same  powers,  with  Grermany  and  Italy  added.  In 
less  than  forty-five  years  this  partition  of  Africa  into  pastures  for 
European  commerce  has  been  achieved,  partly  by  chartered  com- 
panies, but,  in  later  stages,  for  the  most  part  by  diplomacy. 

Among  the  all  too  brief  generalizations  in  the  opening  chapter 
we  learn  that  the  directing  motive  in  the  partition  of  Africa,  which 
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was  origincJly  a  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  has  become 
in  these  latter  years  chiefly  economic  and  commercial.  This 
purpose  has,  however,  not  taken  the  shape  in  Africa  of  a  ruthless 
exploitation  of  natives,  as  it  did  in  the  Americas,  The  European 
nations  have  perceived  the  unwisdom  of  investing  their  rapidly 
increasing  wealth  in  Africa  without  a  scientific  study  of  the 
African  peoples,  customs  and  institutions;  and  the  new  masters 
of  Africa  have  tried  to  preserve  and  develop  the  native  social  and 
political  organizations,  and  to  conserve  the  natural  resources.  No 
power  has  done  this  more  scientifically  and  persistently  than 
France,  which  controls  an  African  territory  as  large  as  that  of 
tlie  United  States  including  Alaska. 

Four  chapters  are  filled  with  the  story  of  the  growth  and  con- 
solidation of  French  Africa.  With  a  backward  glance  at  the 
southern  limits  of  old  Rome,  the  author  groups  England  in  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  Italy  in  Tripolitania,  and  France  in  the  other 
Barbary  States,  under  the  title,  "The  Re-occupation  of  Northern 
Africa."  Roughly  speaking,  this  accounts  for  half  the  book.  Of 
the  other  half,  in  two  chapters  we  find  the  story  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  and  its  transition  to  a  Belgian  colony  very  well  told. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  beginning  of  a  Grerman  colonial 
policy  in  Southwest  Africa;  another,  to  the  combined  careers  of 
British  and  German  Southeast  Africa  and  Uganda;  and  the  two 
remaining  chapters,  to  English  colonization  in  South  Africa  and 
along  the  Niger  River.  The  story  of  the  latter  colony  is  given 
at  length,  as  the  best  example  of  modem  English  ideas  of  colonial 
administration  in  the  tropics. 

In  each  chapter  a  few  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  the  systems  of 
taxation  and  revenue  in  each  colony  (the  statistics  of  1911-lS) 
and  justice  is  done  to  the  services  rendered  by  various  chartered 
companies  in  the  early  phases  of  colonial  consolidation. 

There  are  good  maps  and  bibliographies.  The  appendixes  also 
contain  territorial  statistics  and  a  comparison  of  revenue  and 
outgo,  imports  and  exports,  in  1887  and  191S. 

Cha&les  H.  Leveemorb. 

new  books 

Bartholomew^  J.  G.  A  school  economic  atlas.   Third  edition.  (Lon- 
don: Oxford  University  Press.    1914.   Pp.  xi,  64.   2s.  6d.) 

The  present  edition  of  this  atlas  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  first  edition  which  appeared  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  The 
principal  changes  are  to  be  found  in  the  charts  and  diagrams^  which 
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have  been  blrought  down  to  a  later  date,  and  in  minor  rerisiona  of 
political  maps,  made  necessary  hy  the  recent  shifting  of  political 
boundaries,  as,  for  example,  in  Northern  Africa. 

The  first  17  pages  contain  general  maps  of  the  world  illustrating 
such  features  as  natural  distribution  of  vegetation,  ocean  currents, 
rainfall,  density  of  population,  distribution  of  races,  of  religions, 
etc.  In  fact,  all  of  llie  factors  which  are  believed  to  influence  econ- 
omic development  are  here  shown  in  their  general  aspects.  Empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  climatic  phenomena,  inasmuch  as  climate  serves  to 
illustrate  exceptionally  well  the  usual  processes  of  geographic  con- 
trol in  economic  life.  From  pages  18  to  50  there  are  special  maps 
of  each  of  the  continents  or  parts  thereof.  These  are  to  be  studied 
not  as  separate  units,  but  collectively.  Apparently  the  fundamental 
idea  is  to  Cihow  the  ixifluence  upon  industrial  and  general  economic 
development  of  rainfall,  temperature,  density  of  population,  etc 
The  maps  on  the  last  14  pages  of  the  book  serve  to  illustrate  clearly 
the  regional  distribution  of  the  world's  principal  commerciid 
products. 

The  maps  are  well  made  and,  though  many  of  them  are  small,  the 
coloring  brings  out  strongly  the  points  which  it  is  intended  should 
be  illustrated.  There  is  a  well-written  introduction  by  Professor 
Lionel  W.  Lyde  which  serves  to  emphasise  the  general  significance 
of  each  successive  map,  and  to  make  clear  many  special  features 
which  otherwise  might  be  overlooked.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  hi^ 
class  atlas  of  its  kind.  It  is  better  adapted  to  secondary  school  woA 
in  geography  than  to  work  of  a  higher  grade,  although  there  are 
several  maps  and  diagrams  which  should  be  found  useful  in  advanced 
courses  in  economic  geography^ 

AvASD  L.  Bishop. 

Blaich,  L.  R.  Three  induetridl  nations;  an  industrial  geography  of 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  (New  Yoik:  American 
Book  Co.    1915.   Pp.  12,  866,  maps.  64c.) 

Brooks,  B.  P.  The  agrarian  revolution  in  Georgia  1866-190^.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  no.  689.  History  series,  voL  5, 
no.  8.   (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin.   1914.  Pp.  129.  40c.) 

Calwbr,  B.  Das  Wirtschaftsjahr  1912.  (Jena:  Fischer.  1915. 
16  M.) 

Croll,  W.  Die  Entwichlung  der  Anschauungen  Mher  sosiale  Reform 
in  der  deutschen  Sosialdemokratie  (nach  den  sozialdemokratischen 
ParteitagsprotokoUen  von  1890'191S).  (Berlin:  Ebering.  1915. 
Pp.  86.    1.80  M.) 

DbWitt,  B.  p.  The  progressive  movement,  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.   1915.   Pp.  xii,  876.) 

What  is  called  the  progressive  movement  in  the  United  States 
is  reviewed.  The  first  phase  of  the  movement  has  been  the  attempt, 
through  direct  primaries,  etc.,  to  make  government  more  sensitive  to 
general  rather  than  special  interests.   This  phase  is  reviewed  impar- 
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tiallj  for  the  democratic^  republican^  progressire^  socialist^  and  pro- 
hibition parties.  The  second  phase  has  been  an  extension  of  govern- 
mental power  over  corporate  and  business  enterprise,  the  use  of 
national  resources ;  and  the  third,  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  less 
fortunate.  The  progressive  movement  in  the  states  and  state  govern- 
ments and  municipalities  is  also  dealt  with  here.  The  book,  though 
without  scholarly  intentions,  may  be  read  profitably  by  those  whose 
specialty  is  not  politics  and  its  phases,  as  well  as  by  the  large  class 
of  general  readers. 


Dunbar,  S.  A  hiitory  of  travel  in  America.  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 
Merrill.  1915.) 

Flippin,  p.  S.  The  financial  administration  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press.   1915.   Pp.  95.  50c.) 

IjLxmi,  M.  J.  The  property  concepts  of  the  early  Hebrews.  (Iowa 
City:   University  of  Iowa.   1915.   Pp.  98.) 

LiPPiNcoTT,  I.  A  history  of  manufactures  in  the  Ohio  FaUey  io  the 
year  1860.    (Chicago:  Published  by  the  author.   1914.   Pp.  214.) 

In  this  study  Dr.  Uppincott  has  traded  the  development  of  manu- 
factures in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri, from  their  settlement  to  1860.  After  an  introductory  chapter 
describing  the  natural  resources  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  he  divides  the 
history  into  three  periods.  During  the  first  of  these,  the  period  of 
exploration,  which  is  made  to  extend  to  1790,  there  was  practically 
no  manufacturing  except  of  a  few  simple  household  articles,  such  as 
flour  and  meal,  meat,  salt,  and  similar  commodities,  on  the  part  of 
the  early  French  and  other  settlers. 

It  is  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  that  the  author  makes  his 
contribution  to  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
pioneer  period  was  characterised  by  "the  home  manufacture  of  al- 
most all  food  and  clothing,  and  by  the  home  consumption  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  product."  But  the  main  work  of  the  pioneers 
was  to  drive  back  the  Indians,  clear  the  land,  build  homes,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  later  development  of  industries.  As  this  period 
is  made  to  extend  to  1880,  it  is  dear  that  the  Ohio  VaUey  was  as  yet 
practically  isolated  from  the  industrially  more  developed  East,  and 
that  the  people  in  that  section  were  forced  to  depend  upon  their 
own  efforts  in  considerable  measure  to  satisfy  their  more  urgent 
needs.  The  manufactures  of  this  period  are  therefore  still  of  the 
household  type  and  generally  for  home  or  local  consumption,  though 
some  of  them  found  a  market  down  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  author  gives  the  name  "mill  period"  to  tiie  period  from  1880 
to  1860  because  it  was  characteriaed  by  "the  great  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  products  of  flour,  grist,  and  saw-mills."  These  mills 
were  widely  scattered,  employed  little  capital,  and  each  one  was 
usually  owned  by  one  person,  differing  in  aU  these  respects  from  the 
developed  factory  system.   For  this  period  the  growth  of  manufac- 
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tares  is  traced  more  carefully  and  in  greater  detail^  which  is  made 
possible  by  the  growing  wealth  of  data.  The  economic  background 
of  markets  and  means  of  transportation  is  also  adequately  presented. 


LooAN^  £.  A  history  of  Indiana  from  its  exploration  to  1850,  (In- 
dianapolis: W.  E.  Stewart  Co.    1915.   Pp.  515,  illus.  $3.) 

RoHRBACH^  P.  Germany's  isolation;  an  exposition  of  the  economic 
causes  of  the  war.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Paul  H.  Phil- 
LiPsoN.   (New  York:  McClurg.   1915.   Pp.  186.  $1.) 

Russell^  £.  B.  The  review  of  American  colonial  legislation  by  the 
king  in  council.  Columbia  University  studies  in  history^  economics 
and  public  law^  LXIV>  2.  (New  York:  Longmans.  1915.  Pp. 
227.  $1.75.) 

Chapter  4  deals  particularly  with  trade^  shippings  and  finance. 

Schmidt,  P.  H.  Wfltwirtschaft  und  Kriegswirtschaft.  (Zurich: 
Fiissli.    1915.    Pp.  28.) 

Slater,  G.  and  Sho^well,  J.  T.  The  making  of  modem  England. 
New  revised  edition.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1915.  Pp.  xlii, 
808.  $2.) 

Swain,  G,  F.  Conservation  of  water  by  storage.  Addresses  delivered 
in  the  Chester  S.  Lyman  Lecture  Series,  1914,  before  the  senior  class 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University.  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press.    1915.   Pp.  xvii,  884.  $8.) 

The  author  first  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  conservation,  as 
applied  to  natural  resources,  does  not  properly  mean  withdrawal 
from  use,  but  merely  a  wise  use  with  the  avoidance  of  waste.  He 
discusses  briefly  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
United  States,  pointing  out  the  danger  which  has  accompanied  it. 
Natural  resources  which  have  been  so  recklessly  wasted  and  which 
should  be  conserved  are  classified  under  four  heads:  forests,  waters, 
lands,  and  minerals.  The  conservation  of  water  involves  not  only 
a  question  of  the  generation  of  power  from  a  force  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted  but  the  saving  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  one  of 
the  non-renewable  or  slowly  renewable  resources.  The  proper  con- 
servation of  flowing  water  also  involves  the  idea  of  irrigation,  water 
supply,  and  navigation.  The  author  discusses  riparian  rights,  com- 
pares the  powers  of  federal  and  state  governments  over  navigable 
streams,  and  makes  a  comparison  of  the  two  radically  differing 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  aulJiority  of  private  parties. 

After  quoting  the  provisions  of  the  General  Dam  Acts  of  1899, 
1906,  and  1910,  the  author  concludes  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
present  condition  of  things  calls  for  a  remedy  by  new  legislation 
which  shall  give  definite  assurance  to  investors  and  which  shall  re- 
move each  case  of  water  power  development  from  the  necessity  of 
the  enactment  of  a  separate  bill  by  Congress.  He  believes  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency,  a  considerable  degree  of  monopo- 
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listic  control  is  desirable^  and  that  under  the  public  regulation  now 
generally  in  effect  it  does  not  seem  to  present  any  real  danger. 

In  chapter  6  the  author  urges  very  strongly  a  greater  use  of  the 
water  power  on  the  public  domain ;  also  that  the  two  elements  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  conservation  of  water  power  are 
(1)  to  encourage  the  greatest  possible  development  and  (2)  to  en- 
sure this  development  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
Of  the  three  kinds  of  franchises — perpetual^  fixed,  and  indeterminate 
— ^he  recommends  the  indeterminate.  A  clear  and  interesting  chap- 
ter on  the  technical  aspects  of  conservation  by  storage  is  illustrated 
with  excellent  photographs  and  diagrams.  One  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive parts  of  the  book  is  the  chapter  on  forest  and  stream  flow. 
The  last  chapter  gives  interesting  material  concerning  the  causes  and 
control  of  the  great  floods  of  recent  years.  An  appendix  includes 
documentary  material  such  as  presidential  messages,  reports  of 
committees,  laws,  etc. 

Although  the  lectures  were  given  primarily  for  engineering  stu- 
dents, there  are  many  helpful  suggestions  for  the  student  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  subjects.  C.  W.  Wassam. 

Thompson,  C.  M.  The  Illinois  whigs  before  1846.  (Urbana:  Um- 
versity  of  Illinois.    1915.    Pp.  165.  95c.) 

Veblbn,  T.  Imperial  Germany  and  the  Industrial  Revolution.  (New 
York:  Macmillan.    1915.    Pp.  viii,  «24.  $1.50.) 

Westerfibld,  R.  B.  Middlemen  in  English  business;  particutarly 
between  1660  and  1760.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
1915.    Pp.  8S4,.  $3.40.) 

Young,  J.  T.  The  new  American  government  and  its  work.  (New 
York:  Macmillan.    1915.   Pp.  xi,  663.  $2.25.) 

Economic  and  social  aspects  of  war;  a  selected  list  of  references.  (New 
York:  The  Public  Library.    1914.   Pp.  15.) 

Industries  in  British  East  Africa.  (London:  "South  Africa."  1915. 
6d.) 

The  year  book  of  social  progress,  IQH-ldlB.  (London:  Nelson. 
1915.  58.) 

Die  deutsche  Volkswirtschaft  im  Kriege.  (Berlin:  Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft.    1915.   Pp.  109.) 

VolhswirtschaftUche  Chronik  fUr  das  Jahr  1914.  Reprinted  from 
"Jahrbucher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik."  (Halle  a.  S. 
1915.    15  M.) 

Agriculture,  Mining,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries 
The  Anthracite  Coal  Combination  in  the  Umted  States.  With 
Some  Accownt  of  the  Early  Development  of  the  Anthracite 
Industry.    By  Euot  Jones.    Harvard  Economic  Studies, 
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VoL  XI.    (Cambridge:  HarvArd  University  Press.  1914. 

Pp.  xiii,  jeei.  $1.60.) 
While  this  monograph  deals  specifically  with  the  combination 
movement  among  antiiracite  producers,  the  author  has  been  led  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  combination  to  deal  wiiii  many  aspects  of 
the  industry.  Two  historical  chapters  make  clear  that  ihe  foun- 
dation for  the  present  situation  was  laid  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  industry  when  mining  and  transportation  powers  were  joined 
in  the  same  companies.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  tiie  Civil 
War  that  this  union  of  powers  became  a  dominating  feature  of  the 
industry.  The  rapid  acquisition  of  coal  lands  by  the  carriers  dur- 
ing the  eariy  seventies  constituted  a  revolution  in  the  industry. 
The  movement  allayed  competition  of  one  kind  but  forced  a  more 
bitter  cmnpetition  of  another.  The  railroads  in  large  measure 
secured  the  source  of  their  traffic  against  invasion ;  but  in  doing  so 
they  incurred  a  vast  burden  of  investment  which  forced  a  fierce 
competition  amoitg  producers,  leading  to  an  era  of  combination. 
The  author  divides  this  era  into  two  periods :  the  first,  one  of  inter- 
mittent success  and  failure,  from  187S  to  1898;  the  second,  since 
1898,  which  he  calls  the  period  of  ^'effective  combination.'' 

It  is  with  this  later  period  that  the  author  is  chiefly  concerned. 
With  marked  skill  and  judgment  he  has  wrought  out  of  the  great 
mass  of  material  which  has  accumulated  during  recent  years  in 
the  course  of  numerous  suits  and  investigations,  a  lucid  and  in- 
forming account  of  the  way  effective  control  has  been  secured  and 
how  it  has  been  used.  Railroads  have  been  consolidated;  the  inde- 
pendent operators  have  been  practically  eliminated  by  purchase 
and  by  the  so-called  ]>ercentage  contracts;  and  there  has  beat  es- 
tablished a  well-defined  community  of  interest.  This  community  of 
interest  ap]>ears  to  be  the  unique  factor.  Railroad  consolida- 
tion had  gone  far  before  1898  and  iiie  sale  of  coal  to  the  carriers 
at  the  mines  for  a  percentage  of  the  tide-water  price  had  long 
been  an  important  feature  of  the  trade.  Interlocking  directorates 
are  a  new  feature  in  this  period  and  are  a  sufficient  explanati<m  of 
harmonious  action.  No  gentlemen's  agreement  even  is  needed  un- 
der such  conditions,  and  no  ^^documentary  evidence  of  solidarity" 
such  as  the  courts  require  as  proof  of  combination  is  likely  to  be 
uncovered. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Jones  well  shows  in  tiie  three  excellent  chap- 
ters on  tiie  production,  the  transportation,  and  the  price  wd  sale 
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of  coal,  occupying  more  than  a  third  of  the  text,  that  aU  the  ad« 
vantages  to  he  expected  from  monopoly  have  followed  the  obvious 
signs  of  centralized  control.  The  percratages  mined  and  carried 
by  the  different  interests  have  remained  constant,  freights  have 
been  abnormally  high,  prices  have  been  stable  and  have  risen,  the 
rise  being  ^^only  partially  explained  by  the  increased  cost  of  min- 
ing," while  the  earnings  of  the  railroads,  if  not  of  tiie  coal  com- 
panies, have  been  exceptionally  large.  The  conclusion  of  the  au- 
thor that  ^Hhese  railroads  are  clearly  working  in  harmony  with 
each  other"  seems  fully  warranted  by  the  facts  presented. 

The  closing  chapter,  on  the  Legal  Status  of  the  Combination, 
skilfully  traces  tiie  various  efforts,  beginning  with  the  Hearst  suit 
in  1902,  made  to  break  up  the  monopoly.  There  is  an  excellent 
account  of  the  ^actment  of  the  Commodities  Clause  of  1906  and 
of  the  suits,  thus  far  barren  of  results,  whidi  have  arisen  under  it. 
The  story  of  the  almost  equally  barren  litigation  under  the  anti-* 
trust  law  closes  the  chapter  and  the  volume. 

One  naturally  asks  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  critical 
study  of  the  development  of  such  an  industry.  It  is  a  favorite  view 
of  the  representatives  of  the  historical  school  that  ^^we  have  long 
enough  pursued  abstract  lines  of  reasoning,  and  then  looked  round 
for  practical  ^examples' ;  and  that  we  mi^t  now,  occasionally,  be- 
gin with  a  concrete  group  of  circumstances — a  great  industry,  or 
a  staple  trade — and  watcfh  tiie  generalizations  (the  principles'  if 
you  please)  emerging  from  the  mass  of  particulars."^  Dr.  Jones 
gives  no  intimation  of  adhering  to  that  school,  thou^^  for  the  time 
following  its  method;  and,  of  course,  his  book  can  not  be  judged 
by  its  standards.  Certainly,  the  study  leads  to  no  rule  of  practi- 
cal wisdom  which  teUs  him  what  to  do  next.  He  is  content  with 
describing  the  process  by  which  the  present  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry have  been  readied  and  in  .pointing  out  where  legislation  has 
failed  of  its  purpose.  Little  space  is  given  to  criticism  or  general- 
ization. It  seems  safe  to  infer  from  the  narrative,  however,  that 
the  author  regards  the  combination  as  an  industrial  evil,  but  that 
he  has  little  expectation  of  its  being  remedied  in  tiie  near  future. 
The  tardy  reduction  of  freight  rates  will  prove  of  **les8  import- 
ance iiian  mi^^t  at  first  appear"  (p.  144),  since  but  little  inde- 
pendent coal  is  now  left  to  be  shipped  at  the  reduced  rates.  In 
case  file  efforts  to  divorce  the  mining  from  the  transportation  in- 
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dustry  succeed,  low  freight  rates  will,  of  course,  be  of  great  im- 
portance. There  is  no  present  prospect  of  such  an  outcome,  how- 
ever, and  Dr.  Jones  doubts  whether  such  divorce  would  prove  a 
public  advantage  (p.  219).  Question  is  also  raised  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  combination,  since  the 
highly  centralized  control  of  the  mines  make  easy  the  ^^formation 
of  an  entente  cordiale  among  the  companies  which  would  effective- 
ly maintain  prices  and  yet  be  less  open  to  attack."  How  deeply 
the  author  distrusts  remedial  legislation  of  tiie  customary  sort,  is 
shown  by  his  suggestion  that  the  solution  of  the  combination  prob- 
lem is  bound  up  with  the  larger  problem  of  public  ownership  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  or  the  alternative  of  private 
ownership  and  public  regulation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  lucid  and  instructive  narrative  of 
the  development  of  a  great  industry  and  of  the  problems  connected 
with  it,  and  this  is  all  that  is  attempted,  the  monograph  leaves  lit- 
tle to  be  desired.  It  has  a  good  index,  a  selected  bibliography,  and 
several  useful  appendixes.  In  style  and  in  subject-matter  it  fully 
maintains  the  high  standard  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
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We  have  in  this  book,  which  is  a  partial  translation  of  M. 
Colson's  work)  a  clear  presentation  of  the  theory  of  rate  making, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  rate-making  practice  in  various  coun- 
tries, and»  finally,  a  general  survey  and  discussion  of  some  prac- 
tical problems  including,  for  example,  piddic  management  versus 
public  c<mtroL 

The  maximum  rate  which  can  be  charged  for  any  transportation 
IB  fixed  by  the  value  of  the  service.  This,  in  turn,  will  depend  on 
the  difference  in  the  price,  at  the  point  of  origin  and  the  point  of 
destination,  of  the  goods  carried.  Such  a  difference  in  the  price 
of  a  good  between  two  places  is  likely  to  be  greater  as  the  distance 
is  greater  or  as  the  value  of  the  goods  carried  is  greater.  The 
auiiior  recognizes,  however,  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of  a 
good  in  two  places,  while  often  limiting  the  charge  for  transport, 
may  also  be  largely  determined  by  this  charge.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  additional  net  cost  of  transportation  fixes  a  minimum  rate.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  rates  must  be  high  enough  to  pay  fair  re- 
turns on  investment,  or  railroads  will  not  be  built. 

The  gmeral  theory  of  rate  making  having  been  set  forth,  the 
author  discusses  the  effect  of  the  rates  charged  on  the  welfare 
of  the  public  and  of  the  companies.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  if 
the  toll  (by  which,  apparently,  is  meant  the  excess  diaige  for 
carrying  any  goods,  above  the  special  additional  cost  involved) 
were  uniform,  reduction  of  the  toD  would  be  to  the  advantage  alike 
of  companies  and  public.  Beyond  that  point,  reduction  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  public  but  not  to  the  companies.  Assuming 
a  uniform  toll,  complete  utilization  of  facilities  could  be  obtained 
only  by  making  the  toll  zero.  Rates  high  on  traffic  which  can  bear 
hi^  rates,  are  said  merely  to  affect  the  distribution  of  benefit 
between  the  public  and  the  transportation  agency,  without  affect- 
ing the  total  utility  of  the  railroad;  but  tolls  (Le.,  rates  in  excess 
of  additional  net  cost)  which  make  transportation  of  any  commodi- 
ties impossible,  involve  a  clear  loss  to  alL 

Attention  is  next  turned  to  various  rate  scales  or  systems, 
which  are  represented  graphically.  For  example,  there  is  the 
system  of  fixed  terminal  charge  and  a  transjxirtation  charge 
varying  in  exact  proportion  to  distance.  Since,  however,  for 
long  distances,  rates  so  constructed  are  likely  to  be  so  high 
as  to  discourage  traffic,  the  arrangement  is  frequently  adopted 
of  making  the  base  (by  which  the  mileage  is  multiplied)  de- 
crease as  the  distance  increases.    This  arrangement  has  to  be 
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modified,  usually  by  a  flat  rate  between  certain  distances,  to  prevent 
its  resulting  in  a  lower  charge  for  a  longer  distance,  where  the 
lower  base  goes  into  effect,  than  for  a  somewhat  shorter  distance. 
A  third  system  reduces  the  base  only  for  that  part  of  the  trans- 
portation in  excess  of  a  fixed  distance.  Thus,  the  transport  rate 
might  be  8  centimes  per  kilometer  for  the  first  ftB  kilometers,  4 
centimes  each  for  the  next  76,  etc.  Besides  these  rate  scales 
the  author  discusses  also  special  rates. 

Succeeding  sections  of  the  book  d^  with  Raflway  Rates  in 
France,  European  and  American  Practice,  Greneral  Survey  and 
Conclusions.  Throughout,  the  explanations  of  principles  and 
practice  are  clear,  and  the  translation  should  prove  of  value. 


Yale  UnherMy. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  International  Trade  Competition.  By 
Lincoln  Hutchinson.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 1016.  Pp.  X,  888.  $1.76.) 
The  Panama  Canal.  By  Reuben  E.  Bakbnhus,  Haeby  S.  Knafp 
and  Ehobt  R.  Johnson.  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons.  1916.  Pp.xi,jM7.) 
The  first  of  these  works  attanpts  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
the  Panama  Canal  on  international  competition  for  the  trade  of 
the  Pacific  It  is  primarily  a  study  in  commercial  geography,  an 
industrial  and  commercial  survey  of  the  entire  Pacific  region,  with 
some  effort,  of  course,  to  forecast  the  way  in  whidi  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  Europe  will  be  affected  by  the  change 
in  water  routes.  Mudi  of  the  text  is  taken  up  by  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  trade  statistics  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  These  figures 
show  that  staple  products  of  American  industry  have  found  in- 
creasing sale  in  Central  America,  Mexico,  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  that  the  diief  gains  have  been  made  in  iron  and  steel 
products,  mineral  oils,  raw  cotton,  and  lumber.  This  part  will  be 
found  extremely  tedious,  not  to  say  trying,  to  the  average  reader. 
The  pages  bristle  with  statistical  tables  and  quantitative  compari- 
sons the  significance  of  which  is  lost  in  the  sheer  multiplicity  of  de- 
tail. Moreover,  the  reader's  patience  is  rewarded  by  the  statement 
that  these  figures  merely  indicate  the  *%ies  of  least  resistance  for 
tiie  exporter'*  and  show  "where  it  will  be  wisest  to  make  the  first 
attack"  (p.  S60).    The  author  conveys  the  impression  that  the 
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canal  will  merely  accmtuate  certain  lines  of  commercial  develop- 
ment in  which  America  has  already  a  clear  advantage. 

The  second  work,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  a  compilation  of  arti- 
cles by  three  writers,  civil  engineer,  naval  officer,  and  expert  on 
transportation  respectively.  It  deals  with  the  canal  as  an  engi- 
neering feat,  as  a  military  and  naval  asset,  and  as  an  aid  to  trans- 
portation and  commerce.  A  study  of  the  work  leaves  the  impressicm 
that  the  importance  of  the  canal  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 
The  sections  on  history  and  construction,  indeed,  serve  only  to  en- 
hance our  respect  for  the  genius  and  organizing  ability  displayed  in 
solving  problems  that  had  baffled  skill  and  depicted  financial  re- 
sources for  half  a  century.  This  part  of  the  work  is  written  in  the 
clear  attractive  style  of  Mr.  Bakenhus.  It  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine a  treatment  which  gives  a  clearer  impression  of  the  canal 
from  the  standpoint  of  engineering  problems  involved  and  yet  so 
free  from  technicalities  as  to  make  it  easily  understood  by  the  aver- 
age reader. 

In  dealing  with  the  canal  as  a  military  and  naval  asset.  Captain 
Knapp  contends  that  the  enterprise  has  been  overrated.  In  some 
ways,  moreover,  it  may  increase  the  demands  on  our  military  and 
naval  equipment.  Tlie  responsibility  for  its  defense  and  neutral- 
ization (which  must  be  assumed  by  the  United  States  alone)  cou- 
pled with  a  specific  pledge  for  maintaining  the  independence  of 
Panama,  makes  our  existing  armament  all  iike  more  inadequate. 
This  section  of  the  book  will  be  found  least  satisfactory  to  the 
reader.  The  style  is  not  especially  clear,  there  is  much  needless 
repetition,  and  the  author's  bias  in  favor  of  a  larger  navy  is 
prominent  at  every  point. 

When  we  turn  to  the  canal  as  an  economic  resource  our  hopes 
of  greatly  reduced  rates  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ]>orts  are 
also  discounted  by  the  exi>ert  conclusions  of  Professor  Johnson. 
Considerable  saving  in  time  and  cost  of  transportation  may  be  ex- 
pected, but  rates  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  the  same  proportion. 
Steamship  rates  will  be  adjusted  in  "conferMices"  and  with  refer- 
ence to  charges  on  transcontinental  railway  lines.  The  author 
predicts  (p.  SS8)  that  "it  will  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  service 
and  charges  of  the  coastwise  steamship  companies"  as  we  now  reg^ 
ulate  the  railways.  The  outlook  for  the  financial  success  of  the 
canal  is  not  especially  promising.  Even  assuming  a  normal  de- 
velopment in  traffic,  we  cannot  expect  a  revenue  sufficient  for  main- 
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tenance,  operating  expenses,  and  interest  on  bonds,  before  1926. 
Tolls  on  coastwise  traffic  will  be  necessary  to  meet  expoises.  This 
last  section  is  written  in  Johnson's  clear  and  compact  style;  expert 
conclusions  are  expressed  in  precise  quantitative  form,  but  the 
reader  is  not  burdened  with  nimierous  textual  references  to  statisti- 
cal data. 

James  H.  Gilbert. 

Unwersity  of  Oregon. 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  Q-H,  19H.  (Baltimore:  Warerlj  Press. 
1915.    Pp.  561.) 

Report  on  the  use  of  water  terminals  and  railroad  connections,  made 
by  the  directors  of  the  port  of  Boston.  H.  Doc.  No.  2091.  (Bos- 
ton.   1915.    Pp.  27.) 

Accounting,  Business  Methods,  Investments,  and  the 

Exchanges 

Accounts.  Their  Construction  and  Interpretation  for  Business 
Men  and  Students  of  Affairs.  By  William  Morse  Cole. 
Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  (Boston:  Houghton  MifDin 
Company.  1916.  Pp.  x,  446.  ^.26.) 
Professor  Cole  is  an  unquesti<Mied  authority  on  accounts,  and  the 
recent  edition  of  his  book  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  his  mas- 
tery of  a  science  that  is  more  difficult  lhan  any  other  to  reduce  to 
writing.  The  preface  states,  ^'accounting  is  nothing  but  sid>lima- 
ted  common  sense  applied  to  finding  and  telling  the  truth  about 
business.''  As  the  tendency  of  college  men  is  more  and  more  to- 
wards business,  It  is  obvious  that  more  and  more  they  should  be 
prepared  for  business.  And  it  is  too  bad  that  a  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts which  will  tell  them  ^'tiie  truth  about  business''  is  made  so 
difficult  to  acquire.  Professor  Cole's  book  is  extremely  well  writ- 
ten, yet  it  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  that  somehow  or  other  it  should 
have  been  easier  to  follow  and  understand.  Obviously  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  write  for  college  students  and  business  and  profes- 
sional men  in  words  of  one  syllable,  and  it  may  be  that  no  one  else 
will  do  so  well,  but  the  fact  remains  that  while  accounting  should 
be  a  required  subject  in  every  course  leading  to  a  business  career 
it  must  be  presented  somewhat  differently  before  it  will  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

An  important  improvement  in  this  new  edition  is  the  insertion  of 
a  series  of  transactions,  arranged  as  found  in  books  of  account, 
enabling  the  reader  to  visualize  the  princijdes  explained  on  pre- 
ceding pages. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  accountancy  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  depreciation.  Professor  Cole  has  rewritten  his  comments 
on  this  subject,  and  is  not  quite  so  caustic  in  his  <;riticisms  of  those 
who  carry  tiieir  property  at  cost  on  the  asset  side  of  the  balance 
sheet  and  a  reserve  for  depreciation  of  ihe  same  property  on  the 
liability  side.  Without  doubt,  if  one  wishes  to  subtract  one  amount 
from  another,  it  is  better  to  place  one  above  the  other  and  do  it 
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simply  and  directly,  but  many  accountants  contend  that  so  l<Hig 
as  an  allowance  for  depreciation  is  at  best  a  rough  estimate,  good 
practice  will  permit  the  asset  account  to  appeal  at  cost  as  an 
asset  and  the  allowance  for  depreciation  to  appear  among  the  lia- 
bilities. The  latter  treaUnent  saves  an  apparent  appraisal  of  prop- 
erty accounts  whidi  is  sometimes  inferred  where  depreciation  re- 
serves or  allowances  are  deducted  therefrom  on  the  asset  side  of 
the  balance  sheet.  Even  if  the  reserve  for  depreciation  is  created 
from  earnings  as  a  cost  of  operation,  as  distinguished  from  a  safe- 
ty reserve  created  out  of  surjdus  profits,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
excessive  or  insuflicient  and  there  is  mudi  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
including  it  among  the  liabilities. 

Professor  Cole's  suggestion  that  the  word  ^allowance''  Aould 
be  used  where  the  item  is  a  deduction  from  an  asset  and  ^'reserve" 
only  where  it  is  created  out  of  net  profits,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  majority  of  accountants  will  approve. 
He  cites  twenty  cases,  in  whidi  ten  used  ^^leserve  for  depreciation" 
to  mean  simple  overstatement  of  assets  and  ten  used  the  same  cap- 
tion to  mean  true  profits  reserved  for  safety.  The  corporations 
selected  certainly  do  not  represent  twenty  average  concerns,  be- 
cause in  at  least  ei^t  out  of  ten  cases  the  term  ^^reserve  for  depre- 
ciaticm"  represefits  a  deduction  from  earnings  before  a,  true  net 
profit  is  determined.  In  many  financial  statements  an  allowance 
for  depreciation  is  not  made  until  all  other  items  are  provided  for 
and  frequently  the  term  '*net  profit"  is  used  before  the  allowance 
for  depreciation  is  made.  This,  however,  is  due  chiefiy  to  ignorance 
and  does  not  alter  the  fact.  Reserves  or  allowances  for  bad  debts 
and  similar  items  should  always  be  deducted  from  the  asset  to 
whidi  they  relate. 

It  is  significant  that  after  seven  years  Professor  Cole  finds  no 
reason  to  modify  two  statements  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition, 
viz.,  that  ^4oss  on  worthless  notes  cannot  be  shifted  to  some  one 
eke  by  the  mere  fact  of  discount"  and  ^^a  contract  signed  in  De- 
cember  for  raw  material  to  be  delivered  and  paid  for  in  February 
constitutes  one  of  the  liabilities  of  the  business  on  January  1st." 
If  every  college  stud^t  could  be  made  to  memorize  these  two  sim- 
ple statements  of  fact,  they  would  prove  of  inestimable  value  in 
business  life. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  bankers  and  business  men 
fool  themselves  with  respect  to  financial  statements  and  while  pub- 
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lie  accountants  endeavor  to  set  them  right,  it  is  slow  work.  In  a 
recent  failure  it  was  disclosed  that  while  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
bankrupt  showed  $9,000|000  of  liabilities  there  were  outstanding 
liabilities  of  $81,0009000  additional,  consisting  of  so-called  notes 
receivable  discounted.  The  "notes  receivable"  were  mostly  wortti- 
less,  so  that  the  endorsement  thereon  converted  them  into  direct 
liabilities.  The  practice  had  been  going  on  for  years,  and  is  still 
prevalent  to  a  large  degree. 

The  suggestion  that  contracts  for  future  contracts  should  be 
reflected  in  a  balance  sheet  is  more  radical.  It  accords  with  the 
theories  of  professional  auditors,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  practice. 
Where  ihe  commitment  is  not  unfavorable  and  is  merely  an  incident 
of  a  going  business,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  mentioning 
it  on  the  face  of  a  balance  sheet;  where  the  commitment  will  proba- 
bly result  unfavorably,  it  certainly  must  be  mentioned  or  a  balance 
sheet  will  not  set  forth  the  true  financial  position  of  a  concern  at  a 
given  date.  For  this  advanced  stand  Professor  Cole  deserves  great 
credit. 

R.  H.  MONTOOMEET. 

Railroad  Accowiiing.  By  Weluam  E.  Hoopeb.  (New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1916.  Pp.  xi,  461.  $2.00.) 
Mr.  Hooper's  book  is  undoubtedly  designed  for  the  use  of  prac- 
tical railroad  accountants  as  well  as  for  investors  and  students 
of  railroad  operations.  It  covers  both  theoretical  accounting 
problems  and  practical  bookkeeping  methods.  The  subject  is  one 
that  is  difficult  to  handle  in  all  its  aspects.  Mr.  Hooper  states 
that  his  prime  purpose  is  to  show  the  "why**  of  the  accounts,  and 
not  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  ac- 
counting rules  are  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  One  can  not  read 
very  far  into  his  pages,  however,  without  discovering  that  he  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  strict  classification  of  "additions  and  better- 
ments.'*   Thus,  on  page  88,  he  says : 

The  commission,  by  defining  expenses  so  as  to  exdade  betterments 
is  patting  the  roads  in  danger  of  adopting  such  a  short  sighted  policy 
that  they  will  not  in  fair  times  accomalate  a  surplus,  not  necessarily 
a  fund,  but  a  condition  of  property  comparable  to  Uie  new  suit  on  which 
they  can  live  in  times  of  depression. 

Moreover,  the  contention  of  the  railroads  that  betterment  ex- 
penditures representing  the  "cost  of  progress''  should  be  paid  out 
of  current  earnings,  rather  than  the  issue  of  new  securities  is 
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upheld  as  ^'sound  business  practice''  (p.  44).  Cost  of  progress, 
however,  is  ^^an  additional  investment  in  property  and  not  an 
expense  incident  to  maintenance"  (p.  49). 

In  the  discussion  of  depreciation,  Mr.  Hooper  offers  further 
criticism  of  the  commission's  accounting  regulations.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  inasmuch  as  the  rules  permit  the  railroad  companies  to 
determine  the  rate  of  depreciation  with  respect  to  rolling  equipment 
this  charge  has  more  often  been  determined  by  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  each  individual  road  rather  than  at  the  rate  at  which  the 
equipment  wears  out.  charge  for  depreciation  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  ^guess'  at  the  life  of  equipment,  and  ^guessing*  is  not  the 
business  of  the  accountant"  (p.  62).  The  rule  regarding  charges 
for  property  abandoned,  in  which  a  distinction  is  made  between 
vertical  and  lateral  abandonment,  is  held  to  be  ^^consistent  in 
many  cases  and  likely  to  work  hardships,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  the  commission  in  this  rule"  (p.  68). 

In  the  reviewer's  opinion,  the  most  useful  portion  of  Mr.  Hoop- 
er's book,  and  that  which  will  be  appreciated  greatly  by  railroad 
students,  is  that  dealing  with  railroad  accounting  and  financial 
organization.  There  is  very  little  literature  on  this  general  sub- 
ject available.  The  best  account  hitherto  published  is  a  report 
made  about  ten  years  ago  to  the  International  Railway  Congress 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Plant,  comptroller  of  the  Southern  Railway.  The 
bookkeeping  methods  and  auditing  devices  relating  to  the  numer- 
ous varied  and  complex  activities  of  railroads  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  fully  and  plainly  describe  in  a  single  volume.  The 
accounting  of  revenues  from  the  issuing  of  the  way-bill  on  the 
passenger  ticket  until  the  money  reaches  the  general  treasury  of 
the  company,  and  the  auditing  of  disbursements  from  the  authori- 
zation of  the  expenditure  to  its  final  allocation  and  analysis  in  the 
periodical  expense  account,  involve  an  elaborate  systemization  and 
the  application  of  strict  methods  of  routine.  ^^Red-tape"  can  not 
be  entirely  eliminated,  but  American  railroad  managers  have  been 
more  successful  in  avoiding  it  than  have  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments. 

The  inclusion  of  illustrations  of  numerous  accounting  forms 
used  by  the  large  railroad  systems  is  commendable,  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  little  care  was  shown  in  their  arrangement. 
Some  of  the  forms  have  been  so  much  reduced  in  size  by  photo- 
graphic process  that  they  are  illegible.  Others  are  so  placed  on 
the  page  that  they  can  not  be  readily  distinguished  *from  the  text. 
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The  insertion  of  the  complete  text  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission's  accounting  classifications  at  the  end  of  certain  chap- 
ters is  certainly  a  detriment  to  continuity  in  the  book.  They 
would  serve  better  as  appendixes.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  advantage,  other  than  an  enlargement  of  almost  160  pages,  is 
gained  through  the  insertion  of  these  texts.  The  bulletins  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  readily  obtainable.  More- 
over, they  are  revised  almost  annually,  and  it  is  not  assumed  that 
tie  publishers  will  put  out  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hooper's  book 
each  time  a  revision  is  made. 
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Eluott^  H.  p.  Direct  bg  mail  advertising.  (Cambridge,  Mai8.: 
Elliott  Co.   1915.   Pp.  58.) 

EaqvmBMi,  P.  J.  Problems  involving  the  application  of  the  theorff  of 
accounts.  For  use  in  connection  with  **The  applied  theory  of  ac- 
counts." Pt  1,  problems  1-82.  (New  York:  Ronald  Press.  1915. 
Pp.  69.) 

Ettinos^  L.  V.  Writing  business  letters  which  get  the  business.  A 
group  of  sim  special  articles.  (Chicago:  Office  Appliance  Co.  1915. 
Pp.  89,  illos.) 

Fish,  J.  C.  L.  Engineering  economics.  (New  York:  McGraw-HiU. 
1915.   Pp.  817.  $8.) 

Frankun,  B.  a.  Experiences  in  efficiency.  (New  York:  Engg.  Mag. 
1915.   Pp.  zi,  167.  $1.) 

FuDAT,  D.  Prchlems  in  accounting.  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Ann  Arbor 
Press.    1915.   Pp.  ix,  184.  $2.) 

Gabdnsr,  E.  H.  Effective  business  letters.  (New  York:  Ronald 
Press.    1915.    Pp.  xii,  276.  $2.) 

Hall,  S.  R.  Writing  an  advertisement.  (Boston:  Hooghton  Mifllin. 
1915.  Pp.216.  $1.) 

Habriman,  G.  W.  Railroad  valuations;  a  treatise  on  methods  for  the 
valuation  of  property  of  common  carriers,  based  on  the  specifcor 
tions  of  the  valuation  act  and  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Pt.  I.  (Boston:  Wright  &  Potter.  1915.  Pp.74.) 

Hatss,  H.  v.  Public  utilities;  their  fair  present  value  and  return. 
(New  York:  Van  Nostrand.   1915.  Pp.  yiii,  207.  $2.) 

HuicPHSKT,  J.  R.  A  system  of  accounts  for  farmers*  codperative  ele- 
valors.   (Washington:  Dept  of  Agriculture.   1915.  Pp.  80.  10c.) 

KizMiLLXB,  W.  and  Spsncbr,  W.  H.  Business  law,  case  method. 
(Chicago:  Commerce  Clearing  House.    1915.  $12.) 

Klun^  J.  J.  Elements  of  accounting  theory  and  practice.  Revised 
edition.   (New  York:  Appleton.   1915.  Pp.  xvi,  422.  $1.50.) 

Klun^  J.  J.  Student's  handbook  of  accounting.  Solutions  to  ques- 
tions in  theory  of  accounts,  practical  accounting,  and  auditing  con" 
tained  in  ^'Elements  of  accounting/*  for  the  use  of  teachers,  students, 
and  practicing  accountants.  (New  York:  Appleton.  1915.  Pp.  tI, 
186.  $2.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Lau,  N.  W.  Handbook  of  Rhode  Island  investments,  March,  1916. 
(Providence,  R.  I.:  E.  A.  Johnson  &  Co.  1915.  Pp.20.  15c.) 

LiLL,  T.  R.  Standard  classification  of  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver,  Colorado,  with  explanatory  statements  and 
ready  reference  index.  (Denver:  Colorado  Taxpayers  Protective 
League.   1915.  Pp.  57.) 
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L188BNDBN9  O.  B.  Industrial  traffic  management.  (London:  Pitman. 
1915.   Pp.260.   7h.  6d.) 

McCarty^  R.  J.  Federal  valuation  of  railroad  property.  (Kansas 
City^  Mo.:  The  author^  3820  Warwick  Blvd.   Pp.  108.) 

Markbh^  W.  H.  Marker's  interest  and  bond  tables.  (Indianapolis: 
Monarch  Prtg.  Co.    1914.    Pp.  119.  $2.) 

Martin,  M.  Modem  methods  of  merchandising.  (Minneapolis: 
Architect  Bull.  Co.   1915.   Pp.  30,  illus.  $1.) 

Martin,  M.  Planning  an  advertising  campaign  for  a  manufacturer. 
(Minneapolis:  Univ.  of  Miniu  1915.) 

MooDT,  J.  Moody's  analyses  of  investments.  Pt.  I.  Steam  railroads. 
Sixth  annual  number.  (New  York:  Moody's  Investors  Service. 
1915.    Pp.  15-932.  $15.) 
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tions.  (Washington:  Dept.  of  Agriculture.   1915.   Pp.  25.  5c.) 
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Preen,  H.  Reorganisation  and  costings.  New  and  enlarged  edition. 
(London:  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.    1915.   Pp.  viii,  188.   2s.  6d.) 

Rankin,  E.  H.  The  ^'Cleveland"  pay  roll  calculator  for  hourly  rates 
of  wages.  (Cleveland:  J.  B.  Savage  Co.,  164  Prospect  St.  1915. 
$3.50.) 

Ropp,  C.  Ropp's  price  marking  tables  and  profit  and  loss  indicator. 
(Chicago:  C.  Ropp  &  Sons.   1915.   Pp.  39.  $5.) 

Saliers,  £.  A.    Principles  of  depreciation.    (New  York:  Ronald 
Press  Co.   1915.   Pp.  xii,  200.  $2.50.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Shaw,  K.  W.  Some  problems  in  market  distribution.  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  Univ.  Press.   1915.   Pp.  135.  $1.) 

Spraous,  C.  E.  Complete  bond  tables  to  eight  places.  Fourth  edi- 
tion.   (New  York:  Ronald  Press.    1915.    Pp.  234.  $6.) 

Stephenson,  O.  The  pricing  of  quantities.  (London:  Constable. 
1915.   Pp.  222.   3s.  6d.) 

Taylor,  A.  G.  Progressive  course  in  salesmanship.  (Chicago:  J. 
Watson  &  Co.   1914.  $8.) 

Thompson,  M.  J.  Thompson  on  sales  of  stocks  and  bonds.  (Chicago: 
Barnard  &  Miller.   1915.  Pp.  xxv,  208.  $3.) 

The  library  of  factory  management.  Vol.  IV.  Labor.  (Chicago: 
A.  W.  Shaw  Co.   1915.   Pp.  216.  $3.) 

List  of  railroad  bonds  considered  legal  investments  for  savings  banks 
by  the  banking  departments  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
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setU,  Connecticut,  Vermont.  (New  York:  White  &  Kemble.  1915. 
Pp.  27.  50c.) 

Rnlet  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  cotton  fu- 
tures act  of  August  18, 1914,  (Washington:  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
1915.   Pp.  24.  5c.) 

Stock  exchange  official  intelligence.  (London:  Spottiswoode.  1915. 
Pp.  1,798.  50s.) 

1916  CP.  A.  examinations  and  solutions,  vol.  I.  (New  York:  Ronald 
Press.   1915.  Pp.  300.  $8.) 

Gives  examinations  of  Wisconsin,  April,  1914;  Ohio,  November, 
1914;  Pennsylvania,  November,  1914;  and  New  York,  January, 
1915.  Solutions  are  by  Walter  P.  Kohr,  Cleaveland  R.  Cross ;  F.  H. 
Elwell;  Paul- Joseph  Esquerre;  Thomas  Conyngton;  and  others. 
Volume  II  for  1915  is  to  be  issued  in  December  and  will  contain  four 
examinations. 
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DuRAND,  E.  D.  The  Trust  Problem.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Universify 
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York:    National  Council  for  Industrial  Defense,  80  Church  St. 
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Phelps,  E.  M.,  compiler.  Selected  articles  on  federal  control  of  inter- 
state  corporations.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  (White  Plains,  N.  Y.: 
Pp.  270.  $1.) 

White,  F.   White  on  corporations;  containing  the  laws  as  amended  to 
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A  practical  plan  for  public  ownership  and  operation  of  natural  re- 
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Public  utilities  reports  annotated,  containing  decisions  of  the  public 
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Out  of  Work.  A  Study  of  Vnemploymewt.  By  Fbakces  A.  Kel- 
LOE.  Second  edition,  ailarged.  (  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  1916.  Pp.  xiii,  669.  $1.60.) 
As  a  popular  presentation  of  the  unemployment  problem  the 
first  edition  of  this  book,  published  in  1904,  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  that  it  reached  a  class  of  readers  generally  not  witibin 
the  pale  of  scientific  treatises.  It  presented  sympathetically  and 
convincingly  the  hardships  and  injustices  inflicted  upon  the  un- 
employed by  i^e  American  way  of  marketing  labor.  The  second 
edition,  formulating  the  effective  data  gathered  through  personal 
investigations  of  the  autiior  and  her  co-workers  into  a  scientific 
presentation  of  the  economic  problem  of  unmployment,  offers  lit- 
tle new  to  students  of  the  question  in  the  way  of  helpful  construc- 
tive criticism.  Falling  short  of  the  standards  set  by  Beveridge  and 
the  Webbs  in  their  clear  scientific  analyses  of  the  subject  and  com- 
prehensive g^eralizations,  the  book  loses  much  of  its  value  in  de- 
parting from  its  earlier  popular  form. 

It  lends  itself  to  three  general  divisions:  (1)  description  of  in- 
dustry from  the  standpoint  of  the  exploited  unskilled  worker — 
women,  children,  and  immigrants;  (S)  American  metiiods  used  in 
distributing  labor  through  public  and  private  labor  agencies ;  and 
(8)  remedial  measures  in  operation  with  suggested  programs  of 
reform. 

W<Hnen  as  a  class  of  industrial  workers  are  more  subject  to  un- 
employment than  men  in  that  mudi  of  their  work  is  seasonal  and 
can  not  be  easily  supplemented  in  periods  of  industrial  depression 
with  work  in  new,  if  not  related,  lines.  The  unemployment  of  men 
increases  the  number  of  women  wage-workers,  for  many  of  them 
enter  industry  for  the  first  time  in  liieir  attempt  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
family  income.  Children,  too,  take  the  places  of  adult  workers 
and  aggravate  the  unemployment  proM^,  while  the  nature  of 
their  industrial  occupations  does  not  train  them  for  future  efficient 
workmanship. 

The  author  challenges  the  conclusions  reached  by  many  students 
of  immigrant  labor  problems,  vj«r.»  that  immigrants  disjdace  Amer- 
icans in  certain  industries ;  that  they  are  often  ^%irds  of  passage** ; 
and  that  they  lower  the  standards  of  living  of  American  workmen. 
Her  spirited  defense  of  the  immigrant's  position  in  American  in- 
dustry precludes  an  unbiased  presentation  of  tiie  proUems. 
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That  unregulated  private  employment  offices  are  a  social  menace 
is  confirmed  by  a  mass  of  effective  illustrative  material  gathered 
principally  in  New  York  City,  A  general  description  of  philan- 
thropic agencies  is  given,  and  also  an  enumeration  and  critical  an- 
alysis of  city  ordinances  and  state  laws  dealing  with  the  problem. 

In  conclusion,  two  short-time  programs,  one  national  and  one 
municipal,  and  a  long-time  program,  are  offered.  The  short-time 
national  program  is,  briefly,  *Hhe  establishment  of  a  system  of 
Federal  employment  bureaus";  regulation  and  extension  of  gov- 
ernment work  in  slack  seasons  or  ]>eriods  of  industrial  depression; 
and  provision  made  for  sending  settlers  to  the  land.  Finally, 
**there  should  go  out  from  the  President's  office  an  urgent  message 
to  stimulate  local  governments  of  both  cities  and  states  to  shoulder 
their  burden  uniformly.''  The  short-time  program  for  cities  in- 
cludes an  extension  of  public  works;  the  ascertaining  of  ^Hhe  re- 
sources of  industries,  whether  they  are  carrying  as  full  a  force  as 
possible,  whether  they  are  giving  the  maximum  of  relief  to  their 
own  dismissed  employees,  and  whether  their  plants  could  be  adapt- 
ed to  other  work,  the  products  of  which  may  be  in  demand";  the 
establishment  of  sewing  rooms  and  ^^temporary  workshops  for  war 
supplies";  an  odd  job  campaign;  and  direct  rdief  giving  when 
necessary. 

The  long-time  or  preventive  program  has  five  interlockhig  divisions: 
the  obtaining  of  accurate  informaticm,  the  organisation  of  the  labor 
market,  industrial  organisation  looking  toward  the  reduction  of  season- 
al and  casual  labor,  the  direction  of  workers  into  industry,  and  some 
form  of  insurance  which  will  relieve  the  unemployed. 

Comprehensive  programs,  accepted  by  modem  European  coun- 
tries as  working  policies,  are  not  generally  accepted  as  political 
expedients  in  the  United  States.  Hence  the  work  of  the  propa- 
gandist is  still  in  its  initial  stage.  Herein  lies  the  main  value  of 
the  book. 


Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  on  the  Conditions  of  Wage-Eamr 
ing  Women  and  GirU.  State  of  Connecticut.  Chaklotte 
MoLYNEAUx  HoixowAT,  Industrial  Investigator.  (Hartford: 
Published  by  the  State.  1914.  Pp.189.) 

In  1918  the  general  assend>ly  of  Connecticut  authorized  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  conditions  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  the 
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state  in  stores,  public  utilities,  photographic,  undertaking,  millin- 
ery and  dress-making  establishments,  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries, 
hair-dressing  and  barber  shops,  domestic  service  and  tenement  house 
work.   Miss  Holloway  was  appointed  the  investigator. 

Since  she  ^preferred  to  pursue  a  particular  line  of  method  which 
prevented  the  including  of  any  one  else''  (p.  7),  she  did  not  use 
the  possible  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  ^^for  the 
same  reason  no  outside  assistance  was  sought."  Her  method  nat- 
urally limited  the  field  of  inquiry,  and,  excepting  a  brief  chapter 
on  telephone  exchanges  and  another  on  hotels  in  the  chief  Connec- 
ticut cities,  the  report  deals  entirely  with  women  and  girls  employ- 
ed in  stores.  Detailed  schedules  were  secured  from  4,608  store 
employees,  employers  were  interviewed  and  pay-rolls  examined. 

The  employees  were,  for  the  most  part,  young  native-bom  women 
of  native  or  Irish  parentage,  and  the  group  contained  few  members 
of  the  newer  immigrant  races ;  84.86  per  cent  were  in  the  age  group 
16-SO ;  90.88  per  cent  lived  at  home  and  practically  all  contributed 
to  a  family  income,  thus  dealing  another  blow  to  the  discredited 
pin-mcmey  theory ;  6S.8  per  cent  received  less  than  $8  a  week,  the 
largest  wage  group  (614)  receiving  $6.  Miss  Holloway  agrees 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  New  York  Fac- 
tory Livestigating  Commission  that  custom  exerts  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  wages  of  such  labor,  and  that  wages  show  little  relation 
to  age,  education,  or  experience.  Excepting  among  five  and  ten 
cent  stores,  she  reports  great  uniformity  in  wages  paid  by  stores 
throughout  the  state,  but  sanitary  conditions  and  hours  of  work 
were  found  wholly  unstandardized.  The  workers  appeared  help- 
less to  remedy  bad  conditions  even  when  other  possibilities  were 
c(mspicuous  in  neighboring  establishments. 

Living  expenses  were  studied,  and  facts  support  the  opinion  of 
the  experienced  women  interviewed,  who  agree  that  $9  a  week  was 
necessary  to  decent  living;  6S.8  per  cent  of  the  group  received 
less  than  this.  The  loss  of  income  due  to  irregularity  of  work  was 
not  ascertained  but  is  admitted  to  be  important.  Of  more  than 
5000  employees,  less  than  SSO  are  ranked  as  immoral,  and  these 
are  not  among  the  ill-paid. 

The  small  appropriation  ($8000)  perhaps  necessitated  an  indi- 
vidual rather  than  a  group  survey.  The  avowed  preference  for  it 
on  other  grounds  seems  unwarranted.  The  investigator  is  evident- 
ly a  skilful  interviewer,  and  has  collected  much  interesting  ma- 
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terial.  Her  verbatim  reports  of  statements  made  by  certain  girls 
and  women  convey  marvellously  graphic  impressions  and  constitute 
a  valuable  sectkm  of  her  report.  But  collaboration  might  have 
prevented  some  of  the  defects  which  obscure  the  merits  of  her  work. 
The  generalizations,  when  not  based  directly  on  the  facts  observed, 
are  for  the  most  part  worthless,  and  the  whole  report  is  singularly 
ill-written. 

The  individual  method  has  greatly  limited  the  intended  scope 
of  the  investigation,  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  rec- 
ommends a  four  years  continuation,  so  that  all  the  occupations 
specified  in  the  Act  of  1918  may  be  studied  by  Miss  HoUoway. 
This  policy  requires  over  five  years  for  the  whole  task  and  prevents 
a  survey  which  will  show  contemporaneous  conditions  in  the  several 
occupations.  It  thus  weakens  the  Act  of  1918  as  a  preliminary  to 
early  and  efficient  legislation  concerning  women  wage-earners  in 
Connecticut. 


Vassar  College. 

Violence  and  the  Labor  Movement.  By  Robekt  Huntek.  (New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Company.     1914.    Pp.  xiv,  888. 


The  controversy  as  to  the  place  of  direct  action  in  the  tactics 
of  the  labor  movement,  which  has  disturbed  American  socialism 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  is  responsible  for  this  study  by 
Mr.  Hunter.  He  has  endeavored  to  review  the  more  important 
instances  of  the  adoption  of  violence  as  a  weapon  of  labor,  to 
show  the  unfortunate  results  of  such  tactics,  and  to  analyze  the 
psychology  of  the  advocate  of  violence. 

The  historical  parts  of  the  work  give  a  dear  summary  of 
terrorist  movements  in  western  Europe,  since  Bakunln's  day. 
The  battie  between  Marx  and  Bakunin  is  vividly  pictured  and 
ample  quotations  from  documents  not  easily  accessible  give  this 
part  of  the  work  special  value.  The  connection  between  an- 
archism and  the  modem  syndicalist  movement  is  established;  littie, 
however,  is  said  about  the  actual  use  made  of  any  of  the  methods 
of  direct  action  by  the  syndicalists  of  Europe,  or  their  counter- 
parts in  America.  A  review  of  these  matters  would  have  been 
within  the  scope  of  the  work  and  would  have  added  to  its  value. 
There  is,  however,  an  admirable  chapter  dealing  with  what  Mr. 
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Hunter  calls  the  ^^oldest  anarchiBm" — a  scathing  review  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  permitted  to  employers  in  the  United 
States  through  the  hiring  of  private  standing  armies  of  detectives 
and  special  officers, 

Mr.  Hunter  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  the  inevitable  failure, 
the  public  reaction  against  progressive  measures,  the  moral  degen- 
eracy of  the  actors  themselves,  idiich  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
terrorist.  The  psychology  of  the  advocate  of  violence  is  an- 
alyzed with  much  skiU.  The  reader  feels,  however,  that  Mr. 
Hunter  is  too  much  inclined  to  assume  that  the  tactics  of  the 
bomb  are  the  only  alternative  to  political  activity,  so  far  as  the 
socialist  movement  is  concerned;  to  the  general  strike,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  <mly  brief  references.  There  is  little  of  that 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  face  a  socialist  party  in 
politics,  the  complexity  and  constant  shifting  of  social  and  econ- 
omic relationships,  and  the  remarkable  power  of  adaptation  and 
resistance  displayed  by  the  capitalist  system,  which  give  Mr. 
Walling's  book  its  note  of  reality  and  closeness  to  present  facts, 
Tthe  book  is,  however,  &  valuaUe  statement  of  t^e  orthodox 
socialist  views  upon  the  matters  covered,  and  Mr.  Hunter  has  not 
allowed  his  own  opinion  upon  the  controversy  to  doud  or  color 
his  admirable  presentation  of  the  wide  range  of  facts  he  has 
brought  togefther. 


AsHwoRTH^  J.  H.    The  helper  and  American  trade  unions.  (Balti- 
more: Johns  Hopkins  Press.    1915.    Pp.  vi,  184.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Fkrbnczi,  E.   Die  ersie  ArheitslosenstShlung  in  Budapest  und  in 
Nachhargemeinden  am  MJ.  19H.    (Jena:  Fischer.   1915.   5  M.) 

O'Gradt,  J.   A  legal  minimum  wage.   A  dissertation.  (Washington. 
1915.   Pp.  140.) 

A  survey  of  the  minimmn  wage  legislation  of  Australia,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  and  a  clear  presentation  of  such 
facts  as  are  available  relating  to  its  operation  and  effects.  A  useful 
work. 

Roberts,  M.  G.  Injuries  to  interstate  employees  on  railroads.  (Wash- 
ington: John  Byrne  &  Co.  1915.  $6.) 

Tawnrt,  R.  H.   The  establishment  of  minimum  rates  in  the  tailoring 
industry;  under  the  trade  hoards  act  of  1909.   Ratan  Tata  Founda- 
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tion.   Studies  in  the  minimum  wage,  11.    (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1915.   Pp.xiu,  274.  $1.25.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Report  of  the  Norwich  conference  of  the  independent  lahour  party. 
(London:  St.  Bride's  House.   1915.  Pp.  127.  3d.) 


Practical  Banking.  By  Rai«ph  Scott  Ha&eis.   (Boston :  Hough- 
ton MiflUn  Company.  1916.  Pp.  X,  809.  $1.76.) 
Banking  Practice  and  Foreign  Exchange.    By  E.  L.  Stewabt 
Pattekson  and  Fkanklin  Escheb.   Modem  Business,  Can- 
adian Edition,  VoL  Vni.   (New  York:  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute.  1914.  Pp.  xx,  687.) 
As  stated  in  its  preface,  the  first  of  these  volumes  ^is  intended 
for  the  student  of  finance  who  wishes  a  i^impse  into  the  practical 
conduct  of  the  faank.^   The  author,  however,  has  attempted  too 
much  for  one  small  v<dume.  In  addition  to  practical  banking,  he 
has  attempted  to  give  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  banking,  a  dis- 
cussion of  national  bank  circulation,  a  description  of  clearing 
houses,  of  the  principles  of  foreign  exchange,  a  history  of  crises 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  discussion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 
and  these  things  he  has  not  done  welL 

Chapters  2  to  14  give  an  intimate  and  interesting  view  of  the 
work  of  the  several  officers,  and  of  the  organization  and  routine  of 
the  several  departments  of  a  typical  national  bank  in  the  United 
States.  This  part  of  the  book  is  from  the  author's  personal  ex- 
]>erience.  It  is  written  from  the  human  standpoint,  not  from  the 
accountant's  point  of  view;  books  and  forms  are  not  reproduced, 
though  the  principal  books  and  records  of  a  bank  are  descrSied. 
The  author's  keen  personal  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
make  this  part  of  the  book  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  story 
of  banking. 

Outside  these  chapters  (and  they  occupy  less  than  half  of  the 
volume)  the  book  has  no  special  significance.  The  subjects  covered 
in  the  remaining  chapters  have  been  treated  more  thoroughly  and 
more  accurately;  and,  furthermore,  these  chapters  contain  state- 
ments that  are  erroneous  or  inaccurate.  For  example,  a  state- 
ment on  page  S6  seems  to  indicate  that  the  rate  on  call  loans  is 
likely  to  be  lower  during  a  financial  stringency.  On  page  16  it  is 
said  that  ^^The  New  York  safety-fund  plan,  upon  which  our  con- 
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temporary  banking  methods  in  this  country  are  based,  was  worked 
out  between  1887  and  1844" ;  and  on  page  168,  that  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Association  ^^is  composed  of  thirty-two  national 
banks,  eighteen  state  banks,  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New 
York** — overlooking  the  membership  of  fifteen  trust  companies. 
On  pages  16S  and  168  the  national  gold  bank  law  is  mentioned 
with  some  professed  bewilderment,  the  author  evidently  not  being 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  law  was  passed  in  1870  during  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  and  that  it  has  had  no  application 
since  1879.  On  page  278  the  statement  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  ^^provides  for  the  retirement  of  national  bank  circulation**  is 
misleading,  when  given  without  qualification  as  to  how  rapidly  the 
circulation  may  be  retired. 

Another  defect  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  with  the  changes 
which  it  introduced  in  the  national  bank  regulations,  is  added  al- 
most as  an  appendix.  Throu^iout  the  book  whenever  regulations 
as  to  legal  reserves,  loans,  etc.,  are  mentioned,  the  old  regula- 
tions are  given,  usually  with  a  footnote  reference  to  the  altered 
regulations. 

Banking  Practice  and  Foreign  Exchange  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Part  I,  Banking  Principles,  and  part  II,  Banking  Prac- 
tice, are  written  by  Mr.  Patterson,  acting  inspector  of  the  Cana- 
dian Bank  of  Commerce;  and  part  HI,  Foreign  Exchange,  by  Mr. 
Escher,  editor  of  IwoestmenU  Magazine  and  lecturer  in  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance.  The 
book  makes  little  attempt  to  teach  the  elementary  principles  of 
banking,  rather  assuming  that  they  have  been  taught  in  a  pre- 
ceding volume.  The  method  throughout  is  to  teach  the  general 
only  through  the  concrete. 

Part  I  (lis  pages)  is  mainly  an  explanation  of  the  terms  of 
the  Canadian  bank  act  of  1918.  It  contains  also  a  brief  descrip- 
tion  of  the  monetary  system  of  Canada;  an  exposition  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  branch  banking;  and  an  analysis  of  an  ideal  bank 
statement.   All  of  these  are  presented  concisely  and  clearly. 

Part  n  (800  pages)  contains  a  very  clear  account  of  the  or- 
ganization, functions  of  officers,  and  the  records  of  the  head  office 
and  of  the  branch,  with  a  description  in  some  detail  of  the  books 
and  records  of  the  branch ;  separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
deposit  business,  loans,  classification  of  loans,  advances  on  ware- 
house receipts,  inspection,  and  bsmk  cost-accounting.    Since  the 
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book  is  addressed  to  the  prospective  banker,  it  contains  much  ad- 
vice on  methods  and  forms,  on  safeguards,  on  the  principles  of 
sound  credit,  etc.  The  chapter  devoted  to  advances  on  warehouse 
receipts  and  assignments  presents  this  characteristic  feature  of 
Canadian  banking  in  a  very  clear  form;  and  the  chapter  on  bank 
cost  accounting  is  rather  a  new  feature  for  textbooks  on  banking. 

Parts  I  and  11,  on  the  whole,  give  a  very  clear  description  of  the 
inside  organization  and  machinery  of  a  Canadian  commercial  bank 
in  all  important  branches  of  its  business.  The  emphasis  is,  possi- 
bly, too  much  on  bank  accounting,  and  on  the  forms  of  books  and 
papers;  but  perhaps  this  is  necessary  if  banking  practice  is  to  be 
taught  from  a  textbook. 

Part  ni  (160  pages)  differs  from  Elements  of  Foreign  Ex- 
change by  the  same  author  in  being  written  primarily  as  a  text- 
book; in  describing  more  in  detail  the  actual  machinery  of  a  par- 
ticular transaction ;  and  in  giving  more  information  as  to  forms, 
foreign  money  values,  short-cuts  in  computations,  etc.  The  funda- 
mental theories  of  foreign  exchange  are  set  forth  clearly  in  the 
Elements,  but  here  they  are  somewhat  buried  under  details  of  forms 
and  particular  transactions.  The  relation  of  Canadian  exchange 
to  New  York  exchange  is  explained,  and  methods  are  given  for 
converting  New  York  exchange  into  Canadian  quotations.  The 
Canadian  point  of  view  is  abandoned  in  a  large  part  of  the  work, 
however,  when  even  the  illustrations  of  import  and  export  financing 
are  taken  from  the  United  States  instead  of  from  Canada. 

The  book  contains  no  discussion  of  banking  in  other  countries 
than  Canada,  except  an  occasional  comparison  with  the  United 
States  practice  or  regulations— and  then  always  to  show  the  su- 
periority of  the  Canadian  system.  It  especially  contends  that  the 
Canadian  system  of  internal  inspection  is  superior  to  the  American 
system  of  governmental  inspection ;  that  our  legal  reserve  regula- 
tions probably  do  more  harm  than  good;  and  that  the  Canadian 
branch  banking  system  has  many  advantages  over  the  American 
system  of  independent  banks  without  branches. 

Appendixes  contain  questions  on  rules  for  bank  routine;  quiz 
questions  arranged  by  chapters;  stamp  duties  on  foreign  drafts; 
and  an  explanation  of  the  old  method  of  quoting  sterling  exchange 
in  Canada.  The  bibliography  fails  to  give  the  place  or  date  of 
publication  of  the  books  listed. 

6.  D.  Hancock. 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 
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Les  RiglemefUs  par  Effeis  de  Commerce  en  France  et  i  VEtranger. 

By  Gaston  Roulleau.   (Paris :  Imprimerie  Dutereuil,  Fr^re- 

beauetCie.   1914.  Pp.  202.  7.60  fr.) 
This  statistical  study  of  commercial  instruments  was  awarded 
the  Emile  Mercet  prize  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  nature  of  these  instruments  is  described 
and  their  growth  traced.  Checks,  drafts,  warrants,  and  bills  of 
exchange  have,  taken  together,  increased  approximately  700  per 
cent  during  the  period  1842-1912.  The  most  important  forces 
resulting  in  this  increase,  according  to  the  author,  have  been  the 
division  of  labor,  and,  as  a  partial  consequent,  constantly  increas- 
ing foreign  trade.  Integration  of  industry  has  worked  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  did  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  War  of 
1870-1871.  Seasonal  variations  in  the  amount  of  bills  during  recent 
years  have  been  such  as  to  bring  a  minimum  in  August  and  a 
maximum  in  November.  The  autumnal  increase  is  accounted  for 
by  reference  to  agricultural  conditions.  During  the  crop-moving 
season,  payments  of  currency  to  farmers  and  increased  activity 
in  trade  comlnne  to  call  into  existence  a  maximum  amount  of 
paper. 

Chapters  devoted  to  geographic  distribution  and  the  usance  of 
bills  for  various  trades  in  France  are  replete  with  statistical 
details.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  us,  now  attempting  to  develop 
a  system  of  acceptances,  to  note  that  French  drafts  vary  in  length 
from  two  or  three  days  to  ninety  or  more,  mainly  and  roughly 
according  to  the  degree  of  perishability  of  the  commodities  con- 
cerned, the  shortest  time  applying  to  such  highly  perishable  and 
readily  saleable  products  as  meats,  and  the  longest  to  growfaig 
cattle,  lumber  and  building  materials.  The  average  value  per  in- 
strument coming  to  the  Bank  of  France  has  steadily  fallen  from 
about  2000  francs  in  1820  to  1600  in  1886,  1000  in  1880,  and 
to  an  amount  varying  littie  from  600  francs  during  the  last 
twenty  years  (ch.  4).  The  proportion  of  bills  remitted  to  the 
Bank  of  France  for  discount  and  collection  from  1846-1910  to 
the  total  amount  varied  but  slightly  from  40  per  cent,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  the  portfolio  of  that  bank  has  held  with  littie 
change  from  year  to  year  an  average  of  about  18  per  cent  of  all 
French  bills.  While  the  development  of  the  check  system  has  be«i 
much  slower  in  France  than  in  other  countries,  there  has,  never- 
theless, been  notable  progress.  The  amount  of  checks  drawn 
doubled  between  1880  and  1902,  and  the  upward  movement  has 
been  even  more  rapid  in  recent  years  (ch.  6). 
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As  to  the  collection  of  bills  (ch.  6),  it  is  to  be  noted  that  an 
increasing  ocmcentration  of  maturities  on  definite  days  of  the 
month  has  become  very  inconvenient  to  the  banks,  and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  places  of  business  where  collections  must  be  made 
has  rendered  the  work  of  the  collector  dangerous.  The  value  of 
bills  protested  (ch.  7)  has  fallen  during  the  last  seventy  years 
from  approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  total  to  somewhat  less  than 
1  per  cent, — an  index  of  improving  business  morality  and  general 
prosperity.  Without  entering  deeply  into  the  factors  determining 
the  rate  of  discount,  the  author  makes  plain  the  relation  between 
the  bank  rate  and  the  rate  in  the  open  market  of  Paris ;  and  by 
means  of  numerous  taUes  gives,  in  much  detafl,  changes  in  boUi 


Foreign  Countries  and  Colonies  is  by  far  the  longest  chapter 
in  the  volume.  The  negotiable  paper  of  leading  countries  like 
Grermany,  England,  Russia,  Japan,  United  States,  and  of  such 
minor  states  as  Servia,  Sweden,  and  Argentine  Republic,  is  sub- 
jected to  careful  statistical  treatment.  Figures  for  the  United 
States  were  obtained  chiefly  from  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  from  Eemmerer's  Seaeonal  Variations  in  the  Relar 
tioe  Demand  for  Money  and  Capiiid  in  the  United  States  (pub- 
lished by  the  National  Mmetary  Commission).  In  the  last  and 
most  interesting  chapter  of  the  book.  International  Comparisons, 
the  author  takes  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  growth  in  the 
volume  of  business  paper  in  France  as  compared  with  the  same 
in  England  and  Germany,  and  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  extraordinarily  low  and  stable  rate  of  discount  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  France.  Our  own  excessive  use  of  finance 
bills  is  deplored. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  distinguished  care- 
fully between  the  drafts  used  in  connection  with  domestic  and  those 
with  foreign  trade.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory volume. 


Dartmouth  CoUege. 

War  and  Lombard  Street.    By  Haetlet  WrrHEEs.  (New 
York:   E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.    1916.    Pp.  viii,  171. 


came  upon  us  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  dear  sky^  is  the 
openmg  line  of  Mr.  Withers'  new  book,  War  and  Lombard  Street. 


(ch.  8). 
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Just  what  followed  the  coming  of  the  thunderbolt  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  in  that  clear  and  interesting  way  which  made  so  popu- 
lar his  previous  books,  Money-Changing  and  The  Meaning  of 
Money.  First  there  is  taken  up  the  moratorium  and  the  various 
measures  adopted  to  mitigate  the  force  of  the  blow.  Following 
that,  there  is  discussed  the  internal  problem  with  which  Lombard 
Street  found  itself  faced  as  a  result  of  the  measures  taken.  The 
external  proUem  then  is  taken  up,  a  remarkably  lucid  account 
being  given  of  London's  financial  relationships  with  the  outside 
world  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  of  how  these  relationships 
were  affected. 

To  the  man  who  is  looking  for  a  clear  and  concise  account  of 
what  happened  in  the  world's  premier  money  market  during  the 
months  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  these  open- 
ing chapters  of  the  book  will  probably  prove  the  most  interesting, 
but  of  even  greater  interest,  perhaps,  to  the  average  American 
reader,  will  be  that  section  of  the  book  which  the  author  has  called 
Afterthoughts.  There  is  taken  up  the  questicm  as  to  whether  Lon- 
don is  likely  to  lose  to  New  York  anything  of  her  financial  su- 
premacy— ^with  conclusions  anything  but  flattering  to  New  York. 
For  America  to  become  the  world's  banker,  the  author  tells  us,  it 
was  the  ^^chance  of  a  century."  But  New  York,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  utterly  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  When  London  called  in 
her  credits  from  other  countries,  any  center  that  could  have  said 
to  these  countries,  ^^We  will  give  you  the  credit  that  London  has 
cut  off  and  lend  you  the  money  to  pay  London,"  would  have  stepped 
straight  on  to  London's  financial  throne  and  set  London  a  very 
difficult  task  to  regain  it  after  the  war  was  over.  But  instead  of 
doing  that,  America  feared  to  use  its  gold  and  held  on  to  it  as 
tightly  as  it  could,  fearful  of  internal  trouble  and  a  run  on  its 
banks  if  too  much  of  the  metal  went  abroad  ....  So  far  was 
New  York  from  being  able  to  supplant  London,  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  United  States  had  to  make  special  arrangements  to  tide 
over  the  difficulty  which  London's  claims  on  her  had  produced." 

Mr.  Withers  is  a  very  good  Englishman  indeed  and  points  out 
with  pardonable  pride  how  the  London  market  stood  the  shock 
which  rocked  the  rest  of  the  financial  world  to  its  very  foundations. 
What  would  have  been  his  attitude  had  the  book  been  written  a 
little  later,  however,  when  the  pound  sterling  had  fallen  to  a  dis- 
count of  over  S  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  dollar,  is  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  speculation.  London  financing  the  world  is,  from  the 
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Englishman's  point  of  view,  an  inspiring  sight,  but  the  pound  ster- 
ling obtainable  in  New  York  for  $4.76  (as  at  the  time  of  writing) 
is  something  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Withers 
explain.  War  and  Lombard  Street  treats  only  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very  big  subject.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  a  little 
later  we  shall  have  a  continuation  of  the  work  from  Mr.  Withers' 
pen. 

Valuable  information  is  contained  in  a  series  of  appendixes  giv- 
ing the  text  of  (1)  the  general  moratorium,  (S)  the  various  meas- 
ures dealing  with  bills  of  exchange,  (8)  the  measures  for  providing 
paper  currency,  (4)  the  courts  emergency  powers  act. 


Deck,  F.  Die  PfalzUche  Bank.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geechichte  dee 
deuUchen  KreditgenoeeenschafU-  und  Bafdcrtetent.  Volkswirt- 
schaftliche  Abhandlungen  der  badischen  Hochschulen,  28.  (Karls- 
ruhe:  G.  Braun.    1914.    Pp.  ix,  120.    2.40  M.) 

Head^  R.  p.  Table  of  reserves,  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  member 
banks  of  the  federal  reserve  system.  (Gainesville,  Tex.:  C.  M. 
Buckingham.    1915.   Pp.  23.) 

Inolis,  J.  G.  The  ''ideal**  rupee  and  S.S,  dollar  exchange  reckoner. 
(London:  Gall  &  Inglis.   1915.  8s.  6d.) 

Jennk,  W.  Die  Spar-  und  Leihkassen  der  Schweiz.  (Zurich:  Fiissli. 
1914.) 

LoBCK,  p.  Preussisches  Stempelsteuergesetz.  (Berlin:  J.  Guttentag. 
1914.    8  M.) 

MoRMAN,  J.  B.  The  principles  of  rural  credits.  As  applied  in  Europe 
and  as  suggested  for  America.    (New  York:  Macmillan.  1915. 
Pp.  xviii,  296.  $1.25.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

SoMART,  F.  Bankpolitik.   (Tubingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.   1915.  6  M.) 

Wbber^  a.  Depositenbanken  und  Spekulationsbanken.  Second  edi- 
tion revised.  (Munich:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  1915.  Pp.  xvi^  884. 
10  M.) 

Commercial  paper  and  bills  of  exchange  of  the  world.  (London: 
Banking  Law  Joum.   1915.  $1.50.) 

History  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  ISB^-IQIS. 
(Glasgow:  R.  Maclehose  &  Co.   1914.   Pp.  xii,  251.) 

Index-digest  of  the  federal  reserve  act  and  amendments.  (Washing- 
ton:   Supt.  Documents.    1915.    Pp.  490.  75c.) 


Fbankun  Eschbb. 
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Work  of  the  remedial  loan  socUiies,  1913-1914.    (New  York:  Cloyer 
Preas.  1915.) 


An  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Constitutional  Restrictions  upon 
Public  Indebtedness  in  the  United  States.  By  Hoeacs  Sk- 
CKiST.  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin.  1914.  Pp.181. 


This  is  a  doctor's  thesis,  published  as  No.  1»  Vol.  8,  of  the  Wis- 
consin ^^Economic  and  Political  Science  Series/'  and  comprises  a 
useful  body  of  information,  based,  apparently,  on  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  material,  with  a  critical  estimate  of  the  working  of  consti- 
tutional restrictions  on  public  indebtedness,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  means  by  whidi  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  ccmtrol  may  be 
attained.  The  treatment  of  the  questkm  is  in  two  divisions,  one 
dealing  with  restrictions  on  the  indebtedness  of  states,  the  other 
with  restrictions  on  the  indebtedness  of  municipalities.  Each  di- 
vision is  preceded  by  a  historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  indebted- 
ness, the  abuse  of  the  borrowing  power,  and  the  use  of  pulUic  credit 
to  subsidize  private  enterprise. 

The  great  increase  of  state  debts  occurred  in  the  third  decade 
of  the  last  century  as  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm  for  internal  im- 
provements: an  increase  from  $18,000,000  in  1880  to  $188,000,- 
000  in  1889,  which  left  some  states  bankrupt  and  others  on  the 
road  to  bankruptcy.  Constitutional  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  debt,  unless  authorized  by  popular  vote,  on  the  period  for  which 
loans  might  run,  on  the  loan  of  state  credit  to  provide  enterprises, 
and  requirements  that  the  creation  of  loans  should  be  accompanied 
by  provision  for  their  payment  by  taxation  began  in  the  forties 
and  became  general  in  the  fifties.  These  restrictions,  however, 
were  not  generally  interpreted  as  applying  to  local  bodies,  which 
in  the  decade  following  the  CSvil  War  went  through  much  tiie  same 
experience  that  the  states  had  gone  throu^  a  generation  earlier, 
the  indebtedness  of  cities  increasing  from  $221,812,000  in  1866 
to  $604,882,000  in  1876.  The  result  was  the  extension  to  local 
bodies  of  restrictions  similar  to  those  previously  applied  to  the 
states. 

In  tiie  chapters  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  the  policy  of  consti- 
tutional restriction,  the  author  holds  that  while  the  prohibition  of 
the  loan  of  public  credit  to  private  enterprise  is  fully  justified,  the 
restrictions  on  the  borrowing  power  grew  out  of  economic  condi- 
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tions  and  a  social  philosophy  which  have  passed  away,  and  are 
necessarily  general,  arbitrary,  and  rigid  in  character.  They  have 
failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  intaided  and  are  not  adapted  to 
present  needs. 

In  his  constructive  argument,  as  applied  to  the  states,  Dr.  Se- 
crist  dwells  upon  the  broad  field  for  the  legitimate  use  of  the  bor- 
rowing power  which  has  developed  with  changes  in  our  economic 
conditions  and  social  philosophy  and  urges  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  should  be  directed  to  enforcing  payment  of  debt  rather 
than  to  limiting  its  amount.  In  regard  to  local  indebtedness  he 
makes  clear  that  the  question  is  one  of  administrative  control 
rather  than  of  constitutional  restriction.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
good  results  accomplished  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Municipal  Securities  Act  and  Railway  and  Municipal 
Board  in  Ontario. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  constitutional  restriction  are  convenient- 
ly summarized  in  tabular  form  and  a  bibliography  is  appended. 

An  occasional  test  of  the  tables  and  references  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  work  is  not  free  from  errors  in  details. 


Bruni,  a.  E.  II  dehito  puhblico  Italiano.  (Milan:  Ulrico  Hoepli. 
1915.    Pp.  xii,  444.) 

Dbhoront,  G.  Let  instHutians  financiires  de  la  Perse,  (Paris:  Le- 
rouz.    1915.   S.50  fr.) 

Glovxr^  J.  Income-toM  reform.  (London:  Sheratt  &  Hughes.  1915. 
Pp.24.  Is.) 

Graham^  H.  J.  Ahiiract  of  emergency  revenue  act  of  IdH*  (Louis- 
ville, Ky.:  Business  Prtg.  Co.    1915.   Pp.  48.  25c) 

Harristot^  J.  Le»  opirations  financUret  de  la  France  pendant  la 
guerre  de  1870-1871.   (Paris :  Giard  &  Bri^re.  1915.  2  fr.) 

JhBM,  Q.,  BARTHiLRMT^  J.,  RisT,  C.^  and  RoLLAND^  L.  ProhUmee  de 

Clitique  et  finances  de  guerre,  legont  profestiee  a  VEccle  det 
ute$  itudee  iociales.   (Paris :  Alcan.   1 91 5.  8.50  f r.) 

LoNocoPK,  E.  M.  Thingi  taxable — and  not.  (Houston,  Tex.:  E.  M. 
Longcope.   1915.   Pp.  67.  $1.) 

Mazst,  R.  E.  L.  New  form  of  government;  tarnation  and  tariff  quee- 
tion  iolved.  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Keystone  Prtg.  Co.  1915.  Pp. 
51.  $1.) 


Hbnrt  B.  Gardner. 
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Mbisbl,  F.  and  Spibthoff,  A.  Oesterreichs  Finanzen  und  der  Kreig. 
(Leipsig:  Duncker  &  Humblot  1915.  0.80  M.) 

MiCHBL^  £.  La  valeur  itntnobUiere  du  territoire  frangais  envahi  au 
16  novembre  1914,   (Paris:  Berger-Levrault.   1915.   1  fr.) 

Tausbio^  F.  W.    Some  aspects  of  the  tariff  question.  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press.    1915.   Pp.  x,  874.  $2.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

City  realty  tax  digest,  $600  and  up,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  (Atlanta:  Re- 
tail Credit  Co.   1915.   Pp.117.  $25.) 

The  government  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
of  PoliHcal  Science,  V,  8.    (New  York.    1915.    Pp.  iv,  268.) 

Contains  a  chapter  of  15  pages  on  ''Financial  administration, 
budget  and  tax  rate/'  by  William  A.  Prendergast  with  remarks  by 
Thomas  W.  Lamont  and  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman. 

Proceedings  of  the  tax  conference  and  fourth  annual  meeting,  Feb. 
11-12, 1916.   (Columbus:  Ohio  Municipal  League.   1915.   Pp.  76.) 

Readjustments  in  taxation.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science,  147.  (Philadelphia.  March,  1915.  Pp. 
V,  275.) 

Contains  a  chapter  on  "Newer  tendencies  in  American  taxation," 
by  Professor  Seligman;  sections  on  national  taxation  and  state  prob- 
lems and  their  solution;  and  twelve  papers  relating  to  local  taxation. 

Statement  of  the  expense  and  receipts  of  Baltimore's  eleven  municipal 
markets  for  the  year  1914*    (Baltimore:    Munic.  Joum.  1915. 


Virginia:  tax  laws,  1916,  with  the  provisions  of  the  code  and  acts  of 
assembly  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue 
and  treasurers  of  the  several  counties  and  cities,  (Richmond.  1915. 
Pp.  168.) 


AsHBT,  H.  T.  Infant  mortality,    (London:  Putnam.  1915.) 

Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.  The  negro.  Home  university  library.  (New 
York:  Holt    Pp.  252.  50c.) 

MiLLis,  H.  A.  The  Japanese  problem  in  the  United  States,  (New 
York:   MacmUlan.    1915.   Pp.  xxi,  884.  $1.50.) 

Thompson,  W.  S.  Population:  a  study  in  Malthusianism.  Columbia 
University  studies  in  history,  economics  and  public  law,  LXIII,  8. 
(New  York:  Longmans.    1915.   Pp.  216.  $1.75.) 
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The  Middle  West  Side:  A  Historical  Sketch.   By  Otho  G.  Cabt- 
WEiGHT.    Mothers  Who  Must  Earn.    By  Katharine  An- 
thony.   (New  York:    Survey  Associates,    1914.    Pp.  xiii, 
60,  224.  $2.00.) 
The  present  volume  is  one  of  two  groups  of  West  Side  Studies^ 
originally  planned  as  part  of  a  wider  survey,  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Research  of  the  New  York  School  of  Phflan- 
thropy  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The 
investigations  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Pauline  Gk>ld- 
mark  during  1910,  1911,  and  1912  by  junior  and  senior  fellows 
of  the  schooL 

The  Middle  West  Side  presents  a  historical  sketch  designed  ^to 
introduce  a  group  of  social  investigators  to  their  field  of  work.** 
The  neighborhood  is  that  "neglected  and  little  known'*  part  of  the 
island  of  Manhattan  comprising  the  80  blocks  between  84th  and 
54th  Streets,  the  Hudson  River,  and  Eighth  Avenue.  The  main 
facts  of  industrial  and  social  significance  in  the  development  of 
this  region  are  set  forth  in  brief  and  attractive  narrative:  the 
early  Dutch  settlement,  the  city  plan  of  1807,  the  speculation  in 
real  estate,  the  sanitary  survey  in  1864,  the  water  front  and 
transit  development,  the  coming  of  the  industries,  and  the  present 
picture  of  the  vast,  monotonous  district  of  "dumb-bell"  taiements 
inhabited  by  Grerman  and  Irish  foreign-bom  in  the  older  genera- 
tion, with  other  and  smaller  foreign  elements  of  recent  addition, 
and  two  negro  settlements  of  considerable  size.  The  geography 
and  development  of  the  district  are  such  that  it  has  never  been, 
and  is  not  today,  an  integral  part  of  the  city  life.  Absentee  land^ 
lordism,  changing  industries,  and  undeveloped  possibilities  have 
combined  to  hedge  in  a  curiously  permanent  population,  engaged 
chiefly  in  unskiUed  and  casual  labor,  deprived  of  the  opportunities 
of  the  more  prosperous  sections  of  the  city,  and  without  even  the 
dynamic  and  picturesque  quality  of  life  which  belongs  to  the  more 
congested  East  Side. 

Mothers  Who  Must  Earn  is  a  study  of  the  work  and  wages  of 
870  mothers  and  the  effect  of  their  gainful  employment  upon  fam- 
ily life.  Addresses  were  obtained  from  schools  and  philanthropic 
societies  doing  work  in  the  neighborhood  and  visits  were  made  at 
the  homes  and  places  of  employment  of  working  mothers.  The 
appendix  contains  the  schedules  used  and  the  outlines  for  indi- 
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yidual  and  family  histories,  quotations  from  which  are  generously 
interpolated  throughout  tiie  text. 

One  third  of  the  women  forced  to  work  outside  the  home  were 
widows,  but  an  even  larger  number  (44.1  per  cent)  had  husbands 
more  or  less  regularly  at  work;  and  those  with  permanently  idle 
husbands  not  incapacitated  were  also  an  important  factor.  The 
heaviest  burdens  were  often  borne  by  women  whose  husbands  were 
living  at  home  but  were  incapacitated  for  work  through  illness  or 
accident.  Work  by  the  day  at  all  kinds  of  household  tasks,  clean- 
ing office  buildings  and  theatres,  and  janitress  and  laundry  work 
are  the  occupations  which,  in  the  order  named,  claimed  the  largest 
numbers  of  the  women  studied.  In  combination  with  heavy  bur- 
dens at  home  all  these  occupations  presented  problems  of  bad  work- 
ing conditions  with  long  hours  and  low  wages.  More  than  one  half 
of  the  women  earned  less  than  six  dollars  a  week.  Scrub-women  in 
department  stores,  who  work  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  make  only 
a  dollar  a  week  more  than  office  cleaners,  who  work  only  five  or  six 
hours  a  day ;  but  the  need  of  the  extra  dollar  is  so  great  in  some 
households  that  women  are  forced  to  give  the  longer  hours  to  se- 
cure it. 

The  difficult  matter  of  annual  incomes  is  fearlessly  attacked  by 
the  writer  and  estimates  are  made  from  the  statements  of  the 
mothers.  By  this  method  it  was  found  that  *^in  families  where  the 
mother  alone  was  at  work,  her  average  earnings  were  88  per  cent 
of  the  average  family  income.'*  The  mother's  earnings  were  low- 
est where  the  family  income  was  highest.  Perhaps  the  temptation 
to  use  statistical  analysis  is  carried  to  the  boundary  for  legitimate 
generalizations  on  so  small  a  numerical  basis.  The  numerous  tables 
are,  however,  clear  and  well  designed,  and  thirty  illustrations  con- 
tribute to  the  interest  of  the  survey  as  a  whole.  The  graphic  por- 
trayal of  a  community's  needs  is  already  awakening  interest  in  a 
long  neglected  section  of  New  York. 


Moti/nt  HcHyoke  CciUege. 

Working  Gids  in  Evening  Schools.    A  Statistical  Study.  By 
Ma&t  Van  Klbeck.    (New  York:  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
1014.  Pp.  xi,«6«.  $1.60.) 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  investigation,  the 
real  interest  for  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  this  book  will  prob- 
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ably  lie  in  the  vivid  picture  of  the  evening  schools  and  their  prob- 
lems. For  here  are  presented,  in  a  very  realistic  way,  some  of  the 
most  complex  and  least  solved  proUems  in  present-day  education — 
the  fundamental  difSculties  underlying  an  effective  system  of  con- 
tinuation schooling  for  busy  workers  of  all  nationalities  and  stages 
of  maturity  and  education,  handicapped  by  varying  degrees  of 
physical  and  mental  weariness. 

The  investigation  was  extensive  in  method,  covering  48  high, 
trade,  and  elementary  evening  schools,  including  all  but  five  even- 
ing schools  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn.  Through 
cooperation  with  principals  and  teachers,  a  valuable  collection  of 
statistics  concerning  13,141  girls,  84  per  cent  of  the  average  at- 
tendance, has  been  secured  and  presented  in  detailed  tables  in  an 
appendix  of  S5  pages.  These  statistics  and  the  accompanying  dis- 
cussion show  the  great  diversity  of  daily  occupations,  the  strain 
of  the  long  working  day,  the  immaturity  of  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  (three  fourths  were  under  SI  years  of  age),  and  the  great 
variation  in  educational  background,  on  which  the  school  must 
build.  How  and  to  what  extent  the  evening  school  may  supplement 
the  several  hundred  daily  occupations,  as  the  commercial  high 
schools  have  long  done  for  the  clerical  occupations  and  as  the  Man- 
hattan Trade  School  is  beginning  to  do  for  the  sewing  trades,  is  the 
problem  put  before  the  educator. 

The  solution  depends  on  the  desire  and  physical  capacity  of  the 
young  worker  to  continue  at  night  the  work  carried  on  during  the 
long  working  day  in  the  industries.  The  experience  of  Massachu- 
setts in  her  system  of  state-aided  evening  schools  is  suggestive. 
The  references  to  this  system  are  a  bit  misleading  for  there  are  two 
types  for  women.  That  described  and  operating  under  the  law  of 
1911  offers  "trade  extension'*  courses  "dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  day  employment."  But  one,  the  Boston  Evening 
Trade  School,  operates  under  this  law,  which  with  liberal  interpre- 
tation, enrolled  in  1918-1914,  only  172  women,  72.1  per  cent  of 
whom  were  over  26  years  of  age.  The  predominant  type  offering 
"practical  arts''  courses  and  enrolling  6740  women  (48  per  cent 
over  26  years  old)  operates  under  the  law  of  1912  and  is  open  to 
all  women  over  17  years  employed  in  any  capacity  during  the  day. 
In  the  Worcester  Evening  Trade  School,  which  is  extremely  well 
organized  on  trade  standards,  only  17.6  per  cent  of  the  704  wo- 
men enrolled  (1914-1916)  were  employed  in  related  occupations, 
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and  61  per  cent  were  over  86  years  of  age.  The  types  attending 
illustrate  the  difficulties  of  attracting  young  industrial  workers  for 
supplementary  evening  trade  training,  either  because  they  have 
not  recognized  the  benefit  of  it,  or  because  they  are  too  tired  or 
are  unwilling  to  spend  their  evenings  in  trade  atmosphere. 


Historical  Essays  on  Apprenticeship  and  Vocational  Education. 
By  Jonathan  Feench  Scott.  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan :  Ann 
Arbor  Press.   IQl*-  Pp-  96.) 

The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  are:  a  brief  monograph  on  the 
development  of  English  apprenticeship  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
Statute  of  Artificers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  together 
with  some  comments  on  the  enforcement  of  the  statute;  an  essay 
on  Apprenticeship  as  Education;  another  on  The  Decline  of  the 
English  Apprenticeship  System ;  a  third  entitled  Economic  Reasons 
for  Vocational  Education  in  America — all  three  essays  being  re- 
prints from  pedagogic  journals. 

Dr.  Scott  makes  a  genuine  contribution  to  scholarship  in  proving 
that  in  the  beginning  the  apprenticeship  system  *Vas  only  one  of 
several  ways  of  obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  craft  or  of  the  muni- 
cipality.**  Patrimony  and  redemption,  the  two  other  ways,  were 
in  continual  use  for  a  long  time  and  were  only  gradually  abolished. 
The  rest  of  the  monograph  is  largely  taken  up  with  a  discussion 
of  the  Statute  of  Artificers.  This  important  legislative  landmark 
in  economic  history  is  lucidly  analyzed :  but  some  exception  might 
be  taken  to  the  discussion  of  the  economic  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  its  enactment,  particularly  the  statement  that  ^^Generally 
speaking,  the  government  during  the  sixteenth  century  was  dis- 
tinctly disposed  to  protect  the  peasantry  against  the  agrarian 
changes  which  were  taking  place." 

The  three  essays  whidi  are  included  with  this  monograph  are  of 
unequal  merit.  Apprenticeship  as  Education  is  but  a  restatement 
of  certain  widely  known  facts  about  the  guild  system,  together 
with  a  somewhat  captious  criticism  of  Son^rt  anent  the  relative 
ability  of  artisan  and  artist.  The  second  essay,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  well  done.  The  efforts  of  the  government  to  bolster  up  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  are  shown  *T)y  a  law  passed  near  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  compelling  persons,  whether  they  liked  it  or  no, 
to  receive  apprentices  assigned  and  bound  out  to  them  by  the  par^ 
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ish  autborities."  And  this  law  was  enforced,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
complaint  of  an  irate  vicar  who  discovers  that  a  girl  is  bound  over 
to  him,  much  against  his  wishes,  to  be  taught  husbandry.  The 
government,  however,  could  not  stem  the  tide,  and  the  institution 
of  apprenticeship  wa^  ^^metamorphosed  into  the  practice  of  child- 


The  concluding  essay  takes  us  far  afield  from  apprenticeship. 
It  is  a  warm  plea  for  vocational  education  in  this  country,  appar- 
ently on  the  German  model,  without  recognition  of  those  dangers 
to  democracy  which  Professor  Dewey  of  Columbia  intimates  may 
prove  to  be  an  unfortunate  accompaniment  of  a  too  technical  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools. 


Princeton  University. 

Government  Aid  to  Home  Owning  and  Housing  of  Working  People 
in  Foreign  Countries.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  158.  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.  1916.  Pp.  451.) 
Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States  government,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  made  three  important  reports  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  housing:  the  report  of  189S  on  Building  and  Loan 
Associations ;  the  report  of  1894  on  The  Slums  of  Baltimorej  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  and  Philadelphia ;  and  the  report  of  1895  entitled 
The  Housing  of  Working  People.  The  last  of  these  treated  im- 
proved housing  in  Europe  by  philanthropic,  cooperative,  and  in- 
dustrial agencies  together  with  some  study  of  sanitary  and  building 
laws,  expropriation,  and  public  intervention.  In  1904,  the  United 
States  Labor  Bulletin  No.  64  contained  a  report  by  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger  on  Housing  the  Working  People  in  the  United  States  by 
Employers.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  important  contribu- 
tion from  federal  sources  until  the  publication  in  1915  of  Bulletin 
No.  158.  This  bulletin  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  the  com- 
missioner's report  of  1895,  but  with  a  shift  of  emphasis  from 
model  housing  to  governmental  assistance  in  house  construction 
and  governmental  house  building. 

The  report  begins  with  a  very  brief  summary  of  European  and 
Australasian  forms  of  state  assistance  to  housing  and  proceeds  to 
a  consideration  of  state-aided  housing  by  countries,  treating  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Grermany,  Great  Britain,  Hun- 
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gary,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  rather  fully,  and  a  few  other  countries  briefly.  In  several 
countries  the  laws  affecting  house  construction  and  sanitation  are 
mentioned  and  to  some  extent  described.  But  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  following  measures :  tax  exemption  or  tax  reduction  for 
improved  houses,  state  loans  or  state-guaranteed  bank  loans  to 
house  builders,  the  leasing  of  land  on  easy  terms  by  the  state  for 
house  construction,  expropriation  laws,  land  increment  taxation, 
municipal  and  state  house  building.  The  content  of  this  report  is 
thus  very  similar  to  that  of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission  published  in  1914,  but  cov- 
ers fewer  countries  and  fewer  types  of  housing  policy  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  systematic  in  its  treatment  of  the  policies  examined. 

The  only  other  recent  work  in  English  which  covers  this  field 
is  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Housing  of 
Workmen  in  ISurope  and  Americaj  prepared  by  Professor  Robert 
F.  Irvine  of  the  University  of  Sidney  for  the  legislative  assembly 
of  New  South  Wales  and  published  in  1918.  Professor  Irvine, 
however,  treats  very  largely  of  existing  housing  conditions  and 
private  methods  for  dealing  with  housing  not  covered  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  report  Of  all  of  the  available  material  in  English  on 
this  subject,  therefore,  the  federal  report  is  the  most  valuable  for 
the  countries  treated*  It  is  especially  useful  as  a  handbook  of 
European  public  housing  policy.  The  serious  limitation  upon  the 
leport  is  its  purely  descriptive  character.  The  effects  of  housing 
legislation  are  granted  only  cursory  treatment,  where  they  are 
examined  at  all.  The  comparative  utility  of  the  measures  outlined 
is  not  considered. 


Harvard  Vnifoersity. 

Work  and  Wages.  In  Continuation  of  Earl  Brassey^s  **Work  and 
Wages**    Part  HI.    Social  Betterment.    By  Sidney  J. 
Chapman.     (London:    Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
1914.  Pp.  vii,  880.  $8.00.) 
^^Inheritance  is  from  germ  cell  to  germ  cell.  The  degradation  of 
the  parent  does  not  carry  with  it  the  degeneracy  of  the  child."  It 
is  not  the  germ  cells  alone,  however,  but  the  germ  cells  and  their 
culture  (provided  by  environment),  that  make  each  society  what 
it  is.    The  racial  stock  remaining  potentially  the  same,  immense 
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betterment  is  possible  in  the  social  system.  Improved  environment 
means  that  fewer  ai'e  ill-nourished  and  under-educated,  and  that 
fewer  are  bom  and  bred  in  the  dinginess  which  tends  to  destroy 
or  prevent  the  sense  of  enjoyment.  Accepting  these  underlying 
principles,  Professor  Chapman  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the 
following  social  problems :  housing  reform,  public  health,  vocation- 
al guidance,  labor  conditions  of  home  workers  and  shop  assistants', 
and  public  charities.  He  writes  with  particular  reference  to  living 
and  working  conditions  in  England  today. 

The  housing  problem,  apparently,  is  as  serious  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  it  is  in  America.  The  haphazard  growth 
of  towns  in  the  past  has  left  as  a  heritage  to  the  present  the  need 
of  much  costly  site-clearing  and  rearrangement.  The  three  evils 
which  come  to  light  when  the  present  problem  is  analyzed  are  (a) 
over-crowding  of  areas,  (b)  over^crowding  of  families  in  houses, 
and  (c)  insanitary  surroundings. 

A  far-sighted  policy  of  town  planning  is  suggested  as  the  only 
way  out  of  the  present  difficulty.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  idea  of  making  a  city  convenient  and  beautiful  as  a  whole,  and 
the  idea  of  making  pleasant  and  healthful  homes  for  the  poorer 
classes.  In  the  United  States  and  in  many  continental  cities  the 
former  idea  has  given  the  impulse  to  town  planning.  Interest  in 
the  welfare  of  small  wage-earners  is  responsible  in  a  large  measure 
for  town-planning  movements  in  England. 

In  the  chapter  on  public  health,  the  author  considers  the  very 
important  question,  whether  physical  deterioration  is  actually  go- 
ing on,  and  whether  the  waste  of  human  energy  by  iUness  and  need- 
lessly early  death  can  be  and  is  being  substantially  reduced.  He 
reaches  the  optimistic  conclusion  that  there  is  little  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  stock  of  modem  communities  is  on  the  down  grade, 
and  that  public  authorities  in  England  are  beginning  to  see  as 
never  before  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  campaign  against  disease. 
The  familiar  arguments  for  the  proper  feeding  of  school  children, 
medical  inspection  of  schools,  and  an  educational  policy  which  pro- 
vides for  continuation  classes  and  efficient  vocational  guidance  are 
restated  under  the  heading,  Training  and  Boy  and  Girl  Labor. 

An  impressive  situation  comes  to  light  in  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  connected  with  home  industry.  Less  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  factory  work  was  popularly  denounced  because  it  took 
the  workers  from  the  home  to  the  factory,  where  the  wage-eamers 
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were  ^'slaves  of  the  master's  bell."  Today,  Professor  Chapman 
tells  us,  home  work  is  bitterly  denounced  for  turning  the  home  into 
a  factory,  and  hiding  work  away.  The  home  workers  consist  chief- 
ly of  women :  (a)  single  women,  widows,  deserted  wives  who,  being 
without  any  support,  are  forced  to  earn  their  own  living;  (b) 
more  or  less  casual  women  workers,  who  enter  the  market  when  the 
male  bread  winner  is  temporarily  incapacitated  or  out  of  work;  (c) 
the  women  of  families  depending  mainly  on  male  wage-earners,  who 
do  work  in  their  homes  to  add  to  the  family  income  or  to  make  pin 
money  for  themselves.  Male  adults  are  in  the  minority.  The 
claim  is  advanced  that  overwork,  low  wages,  under-nourishment, 
and  infectious  diseases  develop  from  this  home  work  and  unregu- 
lated industry.  As  an  illustration  of  one  phase  of  the  problem, 
the  following  incident  is  given:  Recently,  the  wages  of  50  girls 
were  reduced  from  £1  Os.  4fd.  a  week  to  9s.  lOd. — a  reduction  of 
more  than  50  per  cent.  Public  opinion  in  this  instance  forced  the 
employers  to  arbitrate  the  dispute.  The  employers  admitted  be- 
fore the  arbitration  board  that  the  new  scale  was  not  a  living 
wage,  but  succeeded  in  proving,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  arbi- 
trators, that  another  firm  was  paying  rates  even  lower  than  the 
reduced  wages  they  proposed  to  pay.  The  employers  agreed  to 
return  to  the  old  scale,  if  the  board  could  persuade  their  closest 
competitors  to  do  likewise.  Under  the  existing  law,  unfortun- 
ately, the  voluntary  arbitration  board  could  not  demand  the  at- 
tendance of  the  competing  employers,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
to  stop  the  bitter  competition.  In  the  author's  opinion,  trade 
boards  will  tend  to  prevent  similar  occurrences,  by  aiming  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  of  sweating,  and  by  removing  the  hardships  of  dis- 
organization now  suffered  by  home  workers. 

The  final  chapter  is  a  somewhat  technical  discussion  of  the  value 
of  public  aid  in  general.  On  the  one  hand  are  those  who  emphasize 
the  importance  of  individual  responsibility  and  self-direction.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  the  social  organization,  public  aid  is  liable 
to  undermine  permanently  the  self-reliance  of  beneficiaries.  Public 
aid  may  also  shake  the  self-reliance^of  others,  and  encourage  peo- 
ple to  drift  into  pauperism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  respect- 
able minority  who  insist  that  the  social  reactions  from  public  aid 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  that  poverty  is  due,  not  so  much 
to  defects  of  character,  as  to  circumstances  over  which  the  indi- 
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vidual  or  family  has  had  slight  control,  and,  finally,  that  material 
relief  from  public  funds  is  in  most  cases  beneficial. 


Urwoersity  of  Rochester. 

Principles  and  Methods  in  Commercial  Education.  By  Joseph 
Kahn  and  Joseph  J.  Klein.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1914.  Pp.  xiv,  489.  $1.40.) 
The  authors  of  this  pioneer  work  deserve  commendation  for  the 
service  they  have  performed  on  behalf  of  secondary  commercial 
education.  This  field  of  education  is  seriously  handicapped  by 
inefficient  teachers,  most  of  whom  have  been  too  hastily  and  in- 
adequately trained  for  their  work,  or  have  been,  without  any  special 
training,  transferred  from  other  fields  of  instruction.  The  result 
is,  indefinite  conceptions  of  the  relative  values  and  purposes  of 
the  subjects  taught,  and  ignorance  of  pedagogic  methods  pertain- 
ing to  particular  subjects.  This  book  on  methodology  can  not  fail 
to  prove  useful  as  a  text  on  commercial  pedagogy  in  normal  train- 
ing of  commercial  teachers,  and  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in 
teachers'  meetings  in  secondary  commercial  schools.  It  should 
also  prove  useful  to  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  in 
their  administration  of  commercial  schools  or  departments. 

About  a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  general 
problems:  the  essentials  and  value  of  a  business  education;  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  commercial  school;  the  relation  of 
the  secondary  commercial  school  to  the  higher  commercial  school 
and  to  the  business  community;  the  preparation  and  equipment 
of  the  commercial  teacher;  general  principles  of  pedagogic  method. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  discusses  the  content  and  particular 
pedagogic  methods  of  specific  subjects  of  the  curriculum:  business 
arithmetic;  office  practice  and  routine;  bookkeeping;  accounting; 
commercial  geography;  technique  of  commerce;  history  of  com- 
merce ;  commercial  law;  economics ;  business  English;  stenography 
and  typewriting.  Following  each  chapter  are  questions  and  a 
bibliography. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  such  a  pioneer  work  the  chapters  should 
run  unevenly,  and  should  present  views  with  which  there  can  be 
disagreement.  But  the  book  as  a  whole  promises  such  usefulness  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  primary  purpose  that  to  enumerate 
points  of  disagreement  would  be  petty. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Babson^  R.  W.  The  future  of  noHons;  prosperity,  how  it  mmst  come; 
economic  facts  for  business  Bien.  (Boston:  Babson  Statistical  Or- 
ganisation.   1914.    Pp.  125.  $1.) 

Bashorb^  H.  B.  Overcrowding  and  defective  housing  in  rural  districts. 
(New  York:  Wfley.   1915.   Pp.  9«.  $1.) 

Bbabd,  M.  B.  Woman's  work  in  municipalities.  National  Municipal 
Leagae  series.   (New  York:  Appleton.   1915.  Pp.  xi,  844.  $1.50.) 

The  purpose  of  this  yolome  is  to  give  a  survey  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  women's  civic  activities  for  social  betterment^  and  it 
would  seem  that  every  possible  phase  of  women's  woA  in  this  field 
is  touched  upon;  education^  public  health,  recreation,  charity,  cor- 
rections, civic  improvement,  and  some  more  particular  phases,  all 
receive  attention.  A  very  large  mass  of  illustrative  material  has 
been  gathered  together.  The  object  of  the  book  being  to  present  a 
picture  rather  than  to  develop  an  argument,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
discuss  the  significance  of  the  activities  illustrated,  or  to  appraise 
their  relative  value.  The  author  merely  cites  instances  and  quotes 
particular  accounts  gathered  from  a  wide  range  of  sources,  chiefly 
periodicals,  reports,  and  correspondence.  The  heterogeneous  char- 
acter of  the  information  offers  difficulties  of  presentation  which  the 
author  points  out  in  the  preface  but  does  not  succeed  in  overcoming. 
The  reader's  mind  can  not  but  receive  a  confused  impression  frcmi 
the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  examples  presented,  unconnected  by 
any  thread  of  argument  except  perhaps  an  implied  one.  The  classi- 
fication of  subject-matter  is  not  always  consistent.  For  example, 
the  chapters  on  The  Assimilation  of  the  Races,  Social  Service,  Hous- 
ing and  Civic  Improvement,  can  show  no  clear  lines  of  demarcation ; 
also,  topic  headings  within  the  chapters  are  often  haphasard. 

The  book  does  present  a  large  body  of  interesting  illustrations  of 
what  is  being  done  by  women  in  municipal  affairs,  and  no  doubt 
has  considerable  suggestive  value,  even  though  it  can  not  claim  to 
be  scientific.  Its  usefulness,  however,  from  the  above  standpoint 
and  as  a  woA  of  reference  would  be  considerably  increased  by  a 
more  detailed  index  and  table  of  contents.  The  most  serious  criti- 
cism of  the  woA  from  an  academic  standpoint  is  its  almost  complete 
lack  of  footnotes  and  references  to  sources  used.  In  practically  no 
case  is  the  exact  reference  given,  though  the  book  largely  consists 
of  a  series  of  readings.  Bbatricb  H.  Shxbts. 

Bbrnhbimbb,  C.  S.  and  Cohbn,  J.  M.  Boys*  clubs.  (New  YoA: 
Baker  &  Taylor.   1914.   Pp.  186.) 

A  handbook  on  boys'  clubs,  discussing  their  aims,  activities  and 
problems,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  conducting 
such  dubs.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  girls'  clubs,  and  discusses 
special  points  of  difference  between  the  two.  The  last  two  chapters 
contain  "concrete  aids"  for  dub  leaders,  i.e,,  material  which  can  be 
used  in  the  programs  and  the  government  of  dubs.  B.  H.  S. 
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Bbiqob,  J.  £•  History  of  social  legislation  in  Iowa,  (Iowa  City: 
Iowa  SUte  Historical  Society.   1915.  Pp.  14,  444.  $2.) 

Cadburt^  G.  Town  planning  with  special  reference  to  Birmingham 
schemes.    (London:  Longmans.   1915.  Pp.  xvi,  201,  illus.  $2.25.) 

CoiT,  S.  The  soul  of  America.  (New  York:  Macmillan.  1914.  Pp. 
405.  $2.) 

Crank^  D.  John  Bull's  surplus  children,  (London:  H.  MarshalL 
1915.   Pp.  200.   2s.  6d.) 

Curtis^  F.  R.  The  collection  of  social  survey  material,  (Chicago: 
A.  L.  A.    1915.    Pp.  15.) 

Dayis^  P.^  editor.  The  field  of  social  service.  (Boston:  Small^  Maj- 
nard.    1915.    Pp.  436,  illus.  $1.50.) 

Eldridob,  S.  Problems  of  community  life,  (New  York:  Crowell. 
1915.    Pp.  Ix,  180.  $1.) 

In  the  author's  words,  "an  analysis  of  community  life  .  .  .  pri- 
marily descriptive/'  the  method  being  "an  enumeration  of  aspects 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with  which  merit  attention."  In  an  effort  to 
present  a  comprehensive  summary,  suggesting  both  problems  and 
their  remedies,  the  author  does  not  always  escape  vague  platitudes 
and  abstract  repetitions.  The  volume  nevertheless  is  suggestive  and 
contains  some  original  and  interesting  new  phrasing  of  familiar  social 
concepts ;  for  example,  in  reference  to  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
educational  aim.  Bbatricb  H.  Shbbts. 

Fblton,  R.  a.  a  rural  survey  of  —  community,  prepared  in  outline. 
(New  York:  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.    1915.    Pp.  97.  50c.) 

Greathouse,  C.  a.  First  annual  report  on  vocational  education  in 
Indiana,    (Indianapolis:    State  Board  of  Education.  1915.) 

Hall,  M.  £.  Vocational  guidance  through  the  library.  (Chicago: 
American  Library  Association.    1915.    Pp.  22.) 

Hbdobs,  a.  C.  Wage  xvorth  of  school  training;  an  analytical  study  of 
six  hundred  women-workers  in  textile  factories.  (New  York:  Col- 
umbia University.    1915.   Pp.  178.  $2.) 

Haworth,  p.  L.  America  in  ferment.  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill. 
1915.   Pp.  vi,  477.) 

This  is  a  book  without  a  thesis,  unless  it  be  that  of  covering  the 
gamut  of  modem  economic  and  social  problems  in  an  "advanced" 
fashion.  It  deals  with  politics,  history,  economics,  and  now  and  then 
ethics  and  religion,  with  the  happy  touch  of  a  best  seller.  It  has  a 
bibliography  which  may  send  a  reader  to  some  one  of  those  who 
have  worked  with  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  the  citation  of  au- 
thorities reflects  a  verisimilitude  upon  any  one  of  innumerable  ut- 
terances, which  the  utterances  do  not  deserve.  Withal  the  book  is 
notable  for  rhetoric  rather  than  substance. 

F.  A.  Dbwby. 
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KiRKPATRicK^  E.  A.  The  use  of  money;  how  to  save  and  how  to  spend. 
(Indianapolis:  Bobbs-MerrilL    1915.   Pp.  226.  $1.) 

Mallock,  W.  H.  Social  reform.  (New  York:  Dutton.   1915.  $2.25.) 

Richardson^  N.  E.  The  liquor  problem.  (New  York:  Methodist 
Book  Concern.    1915.    Pp.  vii^  140.  50c) 

RoMAN^  F.  W.  Industrial  and  commercial  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  Germany.    (New  York:  Pntnams.  1915.) 

Shurtlepf,  F.  and  Olmsted^  F.  L.  Carrying  out  the  city  plan.  The 
practical  application  of  American  law  in  the  execution  of  city  plans. 
(New  York:  Survey  Assoc.    1914.   Pp.  ix,  849.  $2.) 

A  contribution  to  the  technique  of  city  planning  from  the  legal 
point  of  view.  It  is  based  upon  a  careful  digest  of  the  legal  princi- 
ples and  practices  which  have  a  bearing  upon  city  planning^  in  a 
number  of  leading  municipalities.  Prime  requisites  to  municipal 
activity  in  city  planning  are  the  powers  of  a  municipality  to  acquire 
land,  and  to  administer  it  for  public  purposes^  and  to  limit  private 
uses  of  land.  The  varying  qualifications  to  which  these  powers  are 
subject  in  different  municipalities  often  present  serious  obstacles 
to  tiie  carrying  out  of  a  city  plan.  This  volume  will  help  serve  as 
a  guide  and  record  of  experience  to  those  wishing  to  avoid  such 
obstacles^  or  to  secure  their  removal  by  more  advanced  legislation. 


Tolstoy^  L.  Social  evils  and  their  remedy.  (London:  Methuen. 
1915.    Pp.  256.  Is.) 

Weld^  L.  D.  H.  Social  and  economic  survey  of  a  community  in  the 
Red  River  Valley.  The  University  of  Minnesota  current  problems, 
4.    (Minneapolis:  Univ.  of  Minnesota.    1915.   Pp.  iv,  86.) 

We  find  here,  in  contrast  to  other  rural  surveys  in  this  excellent 
series,  not  only  a  study  of  farm  life  but  also  an  examination  of  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  a  rural  village  in  its  relations  to  the  sur- 
rounding farms. 

The  town  (with  not  quite  1500  people,  by  the  census  of  1910)  ap- 
pears as  aji  organism  abundantly  nourished  but  not  far  advanced  in 
the  specialization  and  integration  of  its  parts.  The  average  of  in- 
come is  high.  Of  174  heads  of  families  whose  incomes  were  ascer- 
tained and  which,  it  is  implied,  are  representative,  the  average  is 
nearly  $1200  after  omitting  the  two  highest;  the  incomes  of  greatest 
frequency  are  those  between  $700  ^id  $800.  Only  12  men  in 
the  village  are  classed  as  laborers,  unskilled,  and  only  17.6  per  cent  of 
the  heads  of  families  receive  less  than  $500  per  year.  The  stores 
are  too  numerous  (88  of  all  sorts)  and  suffer  from  the  excessive 
competition  which  was  characteristic  of  our  large  manufacturing 
industries  before  the  period  of  consolidation.  Their  proprietors  in 
very  few  instances  realize  profits  beyond  mere  clerk's  wages.  In 
some  instances  their  fairly  comfortable  earnings  are  to  be  explained 
as  interest  on  capital  accumulated  in  earlier  years.  Mail  order  houses 
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have  not  contributed  seriously  to  the  pressure  of  competition;  only 
three  to  five  per  cent  of  goods  of  classes  which  they  sell  come  from 
those  houses. 

The  village  shows  the  same  marks  as  does  the  surrounding  country 
of  a  community  economically  and  socially  undeveloped.  On  its 
social  side  it  exhibits  even  less  than  in  past  times  of  the  general 
community  life  so  essential  to  a  democracy.  Distinctions  of  religion 
and  nationality  are  held  largely  responsible  for  this.  It  seems  typical 
that  there  are  in  the  town  eight  lodges  with  an  average  attendance 
at  meetings  ranging  from  seven  to  twenty. 

In  both  town  and  country  there  are  indications  of  a  tendency  to- 
ward improvement  like  those  noticeable  in  rural  societies  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  which  have  been  investigated  by  students. 
Indeed^  one  can  not  think  very  badly  of  a  village  made  up  of  immi- 
grants^ not  far  from  pioneer  days^  in  which  the  women  maintain  two 
fairly  active  literary  circles^  one  German  and  one  English^  besides 
a  women's  club.  A.  P.  Winston. 

Annual  reports  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  for  the  year  1914.  (New  York:  105  East  22d  St.  1915. 
Pp.  281.) 

The  associated  out-patient  clinic  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Second 
annual  report,  1914.   (New  York:  17  West  48d  St.   1915.  Pp.74.) 

The  committee  of  fourteen  in  New  York  City.  Annual  report  for  1914. 
(New  York:  27  East  22d  St.   1915.  Pp.  55.) 
An  account  of  progress  made  in  suppressing  vice. 

Development  and  present  status  of  city  planning  in  New  York  City. 
(New  York:    Board   of  Estimate   and  Apportionment.  1914. 


Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  institutions,  1910.  (Washington:  Bureau 
of  the  Census.    1914.   Pp.  217.) 

The  public  schools  and  women  in  office  service.  Studies  in  economic 
relations  of  women.  (Boston:  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union.    1914.    Pp.  xv,  187.  80c.) 

This  is  part  of  a  survey  instituted  by  the  director  of  Boston's 
vocational  schools  and  designed  "to  present  the  business^  economic 
and  social  conditions  which  confront  the  public  commercial  high 
schools."  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  studied  these  condU- 
tions  as  affecting  boys^  and  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
examined  the  business  careers  of  former  pupils.  The  Union's  report 
discusses  public  commercial  schools^  office  work  as  an  occupation  for 
women,  the  wages  of  women  office  workers,  and  the  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods of  a  group  of  such  employees.  All  investigations  were 
made  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  Office  service  employs  a  varied 
class  of  labor,  varying  from  unskilled  clerks  to  responsible  secre- 
taries. The  whole  occupation,  compared  with  manufacture  and  sales- 
manship, affords  excellent  conditions  for  women  workers.  Educa- 
tion and  experience  react  directiy  on  wages  and  advancement. 
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The  study  has  led  to  significant  conclosions  concerning  the  voca- 
tional training  desirable.  Changes  in  office  equipment  and  admins- 
tration  demand  constant  readjustments  and  require  the  educator  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  employer^  whose  needs  he  must  trans- 
late into  educational  requirements.  Training  for  specific  processes 
and  machines  is  wholly  inadequate.  "A  well-balanced  education 
must  lay  the  foundation  for  success"  (p.  149).  The  school  should 
place  its  pupils  in  the  type  of  office  and  branch  of  woric  to  which 
they  are  suited^  and  to  do  this  efficiently  must  know  the  pupil's  back- 
ground and  capacity  as  well  as  the  employer's  demands  on  her  per- 
sonality and  training.  Such  placement,  followed  by  observation 
and  record  of  the  pupil's  experience,  is  a  proper  part  of  the  service 
of  vocational  schools,  and  affords  information  which  should  contin- 
ually react  on  its  work.  Part-time  schooling  is  desirable.  Well 
conducted,  it  utilises  the  pupil's  school  courses,  facilitates  the  place- 
ment work,  and  develops  valuable  cooperation  between  educator  and 
employer.  Ehilib  Louise  Wells. 

Report  to  the  governor  and  legislature  of  the  New  Hampshire  chil- 
dren's commission.   (Concord,  N.  H.   1915.   Pp.  186.) 

Second  annual  report  of  the  social  welfare  department  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver,  Colorado,  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1914. 
(J.  M.  Perkins,  commissioner.    1915.    Pp.  184.) 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  (New  York:  The 
Metropolitan  Life  Lisurance  Company.  1914.  Pp.  x,  196.) 
The  material  contained  in  this  volume  is  largely  descriptive,  and 
naturally  falls  into  two  main  parts.  The  first  is  devoted  mainly 
to  a  consideration  of  the  foundation  and  early  history  of  tbe  com- 
pany, its  phenomenal  growth,  its  present  financial  position,  the 
historic  site  of  the  sumptuous  home-office  building,  the  building 
itself,  and  the  organization  of  the  home-office  staff.  The  seccmd 
half  of  the  volume  is  given  over  to  an  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  professional  and  welfare  work  carried  on  by  the  company. 
With  reference  to  professional  work,  it  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  an  account  is  given  of  such  matters  as  premium  rates,  policy 
forms,  plans  of  protection,  child  insurance,  the  functions  of  the 
ordinary,  intermediate  and  industrial  departments,  health  in- 
surance, etc.  But  the  part  of  the  book  which  is  not  only  the  most 
important  but  also  of  the  greatest  general  interest  is  that  which 
contains  a  description  of  the  wdfare  work,  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
servation of  human  life  and  efficiency,  which  the  company,  apart 
from  its  legal  obligations,  performs  for  the  benefit  of  its  eraployiees 
and  policyholders. 
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The  welfare  work  performed  for  employees  is  varied  and  ex- 
tensive. The  benefits  extended  to  the  home-i^ce  staff,  outside  of 
salaries  paid,  includes — ^free  life  insurance  for  an  amount  equal  to 
one  year's  salary ;  health  insurance,  for  which  the  conqpany  pays 
one  half  the  premium;  staff  savings  fund;  free  lundieon  service; 
free  medical  service  in  a  clinic  at  the  home  office;  free  vaccination ; 
a  dental  bureau;  a  nursing  service  for  clerks  when  sick  at  home; 
a  tuberculosis  sanatorium;  a  correspondence  school;  a  recreation 
hall;  a  gymnasium;  instruction  in  English,  stenography  and  tyi>e- 
writing;  a  sewing  room  with  an  instructor;  and  a  library. 

T%e  welfare  work  in  behalf  of  the  over  18,000,000  industrial 
policyholders  is  primarily  educationaL  The  viewpoint  of  the  com- 
pany is  that  the  industrial  policyholders,  in  many  instances,  have 
but  little  opportunity  to  come  into  contact  with  modem  educational 
movements  for  the  preservaticm  of  health  and  the  conservation 
of  life.  Th^  company  has,  therefore,  felt  that  in  dealing  with 
these  members  of  the  industrial  classes  it  has  an  obligation  beyond 
that  contained  in  the  policy  contract.  The  extensive  welfare 
programme  of  the  company  is  a  direct  outcome  of  this  conception.'' 
For  the  accomplishment  of  their  aims,  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany visit  the  homes  of  the  insured  weekly,  leaving  attractive 
pamphlets  and  other  literature  on  health  and  hygiene.  Strenuous 
efforts  are  made  to  educate  policyholders  regarding  the  causes 
and  means  of  preventing  numerous  diseases,  especially  tuberculosis. 
In  1909,  a  visiting  nurse  service  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  nurses  into  the  homes  of  sick  industrial  policyholders. 
Moreover,  the  company  cooperates  with  various  public  and  private 
social  and  health  agencies  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  served.  A  list  of  the  more  important  publications 
of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  company,  covering  social  work, 
public  health,  and  the  professional  aspects  of  the  whole  field  of 
insurance,  occupies  several  pages  toward  the  close  of  the  volume. 

The  work  is  handsomely  and  liberally  illustrated.  It  is  a  sump- 
tuous de  luxe  edition  issued  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany's field  force,  its  home-office  employees,  and  its  policyholders. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  commanding  position  of  the  Metropolitan 
in  the  insurance  world,  the  volume  should  prove  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance,  as  well  as  to 
serious  students  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  the  account  of  the 
welfare  activities  should  appeal  to  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
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American  men  and  women  who  are  ccmtributing  time  and  money  in 
behalf  of  the  great  work  of  conserving  human  life  and  health. 

AVAKD  LOKGUST  BiSHOP. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Unhersity. 

KBW  BOOKS 

BuRN^  J.  and  Browk,  £.  H.  Elements  of  finite  differences,  also  solu- 
tions to  questions.  Set  for  part  I  of  the  examinations  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Actuaries.  Second  edition  eidarged  and  reyised.  (London: 
Layton.    1915.    lOs.  6d.) 

MuDOBTT^  B.  D.  The  total  disabUitif  provision  in  American  life  in- 
surance contracts.  Supplement  to  Annals.  (Philadelphia:  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.   1915.  Pp.  83.  75c.) 

Decisions  of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Commission,  with  references  to  negli- 
gence and  compensation  cases  annotated.  (Chicago:  Callagfaan. 
1915.   Pp.  1171-1224.) 

Intercollegiate  debates  and  bibliographies  on  old  age  insurance  and 
banking  and  currency  reform.  (Austin,  Tex.:  The  Uniyersity. 
1915.   Pp.  54.) 

Illinois  workmen's  compensation  act  and  decisions  of  the  industrial 
board  xvith  reference  to  negligence  and  compensation  cases.  (Chica- 
go: Callaghan.    Pp.  1171-1221.) 

Report  on  old  age  relief.  (Madison,  Wis.:  Industrial  Conmiissira. 
1915.    Pp.  76.) 

The  retirement  system  for  employees  of  the  commonwealth.  (Bos- 
ton, Mass.:  Board  of  Retirement.   1914.  Pp.23.) 

Workmen's  compensation  laws,  March,  19 IS:  Indiana,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming.  (New  York:  Peck  &  Durham.  1915.  Pp.  52,  48,  24. 
25c.  each.) 

Workmen's  compensation  law  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  (New  York: 
Boy  Press.   1915.   Pp.  86.  25c.) 

Socialism  and  Co-operative  Enterprises 

KBW  BOOKS 

HuNTBB,  R.    Labor  in  politics.    (Chicago:    The  Socialist  Party. 
1915.    Pp.  202.  25c.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Lansdon,  W.  C.  Co-operation;  history,  necessity,  methods.  (Salina, 
Kan.:  Central  Kansas  Pub.  Co.   1915.   Pp.  48.  25c) 

Mabston,  G.  Facts  on  municipal  ownership  in  ^68  towns  and  cities. 
(Chicago:  Public  Service  Pub.  Co.    1915.   Pp.  82.  25c.) 

Walling,  W.  E.    The  socialists  and  the  war.    (New  York:  Holt 
1915.   Pp.  zii,  512.) 
To  be  reviewed. 
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Statistics  and  Its  Mefhods 


Economic  Cycles:  Their  Law  and  Cause.    By  Henry  Ludwell 
MooBE.   (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.   1914.  Pp. 
viii,  149.  $2.00.) 
Economic  Cycles:  Their  Law  and  Came  is  a  carefully  worked 
out  and  well-written  study  of  the  statistics  of  rainfall,  crop  yields 
per  acre  and  total  production,  iron  production,  and  general  prices, 
developed  by  the  mathematical  methods  of  curve-fitting  and  corre- 
lation.  The  conclusion  of  the  author  is  this : 

The  weather  conditions  represented  by  the  rainfall  in  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States^  and  probably  in  other  continental  areas^  pass 
through  cycles  of  approximately  thirty-three  and  eight  years  in  dura- 
tion^ causing  like  cycles  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  crops ;  these  cycles 
of  crops  constitute  the  natural^  material  current  which  drags  upon  its 
surface  the  laggings  rhythmically  changing  values  and  prices  with  which 
the  economist  is  more  immediately  concerned  (p.  149). 

This  conclusion  is,  apparently,  not  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
clusions of  recent  writers  on  business  cycles  as  to  the  role  played 
by  crops  in  causing  prosperity  and  depression.  Veblen,  for  in- 
stance, says  in  The  Theory  of  Business  Enterprise  that  "the  true, 
or  what  may  foe  called  the  normal,  crises,  depressions,  and  exalta- 
tions in  the  business  world  are  not  the  result  of  accidents,  such  as 
the  failure  of  a  crop.  They  come  in  the  regular  course  of  business'' 
(p.  188).  Mitchell  holds  that  good  or  bad  crops  are  the  most 
important  of  numerous  "extraneous  factors"  that  cause  "diver- 
gences among  business  cycles"  which  are  business  phenomena 
caused  by  variations  in  profits.^ 

In  Professor  Moore's  statistical  methods  and  reasoning  the  re- 
viewer finds  no  important  defect.  The  author  finds  cycles  of  thir- 
ty-three and  eight  years  in  rainfall  and  crops.  The  method  of 
attaining  this  result  is  in  accord  with  recognized  mathematical 
processes  which  allow  the  data,  rather  than  the  pre-conceived  no- 
tions of  the  investigator  to  mould  the  conclusion.  Given  the  cycles 
in  crops  and  rainfall,  the  remainder  of  the  argument  depends  upon 
the  high  degree  of  correlation  found  (by  means  of  Pearson's  co- 
efficient of  correlation)  among  various  statistical  series  beginning 
with  annual  rainfall  and  yields  per  acre  of  important  crops  and 
ending  with  pig-iron  production  and  general  prices,  the  last-named 
series  being  taken  as  business  barometers.   In  the  opinion  of  the 
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reviewer  the  high  correlation  found  (r  being  upwards  of  0.60  in 
most  cases)  warrants  Professor  Moore's  conclusions.  Outside  con- 
siderations and  the  sequence  of  fluctuations  rather  than  the  co- 
efficient itself,  of  course  constitute  the  reasons  for  specifying  rain- 
fall as  cause,  and  crop  yields,  iron  production,  and  generid  prices 
as  effects. 

The  argument  runs  as  follows : 

1.  The  rainfall  data  of  the  Ohio  VaUey  for  the  period  1889-1910 
is  well  described  by  a  multiple  sine  function  (five  terms  of  Fourier^s 
series)  showing  cycles  of  thirty-three  and  eight  years  and  their 
semi-harmonics. 

2.  The  curve  thus  found  fits  the  rainfall  data  of  Illinois  for  the 
period  1870-1910.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  (r)  for  the  two 
series  of  annual  rainfall  is  0.60. 

8.  The  yields  per  acre  (secular  trend  eliminated)  of  com,  oats, 
hay,  and  potatoes  in  Illinois  constituting  96  per  cent  of  the  crop 
value  in  1912,  are  highly  correlated  with  the  rainfall  of  the  ^^criti- 
cal  period"  of  the  crop  in  question.  The  coefficients  are,  respect- 
ively, 0.689,  0.S90,  0.6S0,  and  0.666. 

4.  The  combined  crop  indices  fluctuate  with  the  mean  effective 
rainfall  of  the  critical  periods,  r  =  0.684. 

6.  The  percentage  price  changes  from  year  to  year  of  the  four 
representative  crops  vary  inversely  with  the  percentage  changes 
in  yields  per  acre,  the  coefficients  being,  respectively,  -0.816,  -0.656, 
-0.718,  and  -0.878. 

6.  The  fluctuations  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  four  representa- 
tive crops  in  the  United  States  correspond  to  the  fluctuations  in 
Illinois,  the  coefficients  for  corresponding  annual  differences  rang- 
ing from  0.746  to  0.865.  Likewise,  the  yield  of  the  four  crops 
in  the  United  States  is  representative  of  the  yield  of  nine  crops, 
including  all  the  leading  cereals,  hay,  potatoes,  and  cotton — indices 
for  the  groups  of  four  and  nine  crops  giving  a  coefficient  of  0.960. 

7.  The  cycles  of  yield  per  acre  of  nine  crops  precede  similar 
cycles  in  pig-iron  production  by  two  years.  The  coefficimts  ob- 
tained by  pairing  yield  indices  with  iron  production  of  the  same 
year  and  lags  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years  are,  respectively, 
0.686,  0.719,  0.718,  0.697,  and  0.678. 

8.  The  cycles  of  yield  per  acre  of  nine  crops  precede  similar 
cycles  in  general  prices  (Aldrich  and  Ld[K>r  Bureau  indices)  by 
four  years.  The  coefficients  obtained  by  pairing  yield  indices  with 
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general  prices  three,  four,  wd  five  years  later  are,  respectively, 
0.786,  0.800,  and  0.710.  This  completes  the  chain  of  reasoning 
summarized  by  Professor  Moore  in  the  quotation  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  review. 

The  author's  conclusions  are  an  extension  and  application  of 
those  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooper^  and  Professor  J.  Warren  Smith,  sec- 
tional director  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  However, 
he  refers  to  neither  of  the  writers  named.  Professor  Smith  stated 
in  the  1908  Year  Booh  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  "If  one 
knows  the  precipitation  during  the  month  of  July  over  the  great 
corn-producing  district  he  can  estimate  the  yield  of  the  season  very 
closely."  Professor  Smith  based  this  statement  upon  a  study  cov* 
ering  the  eight  leading  com  states  for  the  period  1888-1902 ;  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  was  compared  graphically  with  the  average 
precipitation  in  June,  July,  and  August.  In  the  Monthly  Weather 
Bulletin  for  February,  1914,  he  continued  the  study,  this  time 
using  the  Pearsonian  coefficient.  He  found  that  for  eight  com 
states  during  the  period  1888-191S  the  yield  of  com  per  acre  and 
the  rainfall  in  July  gave  a  coefficient  of  0.78. 

Professor  Moore  has  found  the  demand  curves  for  each  of  the 
four  representative  crops  fiuid  for  pig-iron.  The  demand  curves 
of  the  crops  slope  downward  toward  the  right  indicating  that  "the 
amount  demanded  increases  with  a  fall  in  price  and  diminishes  with 
a  rise  in  price.''  In  contrast  to  agricultural  products,  the  demand 
curve  for  pig-iron  slopes  upward  toward  the  right.  The  reviewer 
has  found  results  that  confirm  those  of  Professor  Moore.* 

The  series  of  indices  of  crop-yield,  pig-iron  production,  and 
general  prices,  used  by  the  author  in  getting  the  correlation  co- 
efficients quoted  in  7  fiuid  8  above  are  not  annual  figures  but  three- 
year  averages,  ^.gr.,  the  crop  yield  for  1895  is  the  average  for 
1894-6-6.  Cumulatioe  effects  are  thus  measured.  The  reviewer 
has  found  that  annual  yields  correlated  with  annual  general  prices 
four  years  later  give  a  coefficient  of  0.699,  a  lower  coefficient  than 
the  one  obtained  by  using  three  year  averages,  and  that  four-year 
average  yields  correlated  with  Moore's  three-year  average  general 
prices  with  a  lag  of  three  and  a  half  years  give  a  coefficient  of 

'See  *^rrelation  of  the  Weather  and  the  Crops,**  Journal  of  the  Royal 
SUUiiUeal  SooUtjf,  voL  70  (1907),  p.  1. 

*See  Quart0rUf  PubUeatUmi  of  the  American  Statistieal  Attoeialion,  voL 
XII  (Dec,  1910),  p.  Sli. 
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0.842,  a  higher  coefficient  than  the  one  obtained  by  Moore,  using 
three-years  averages  in  both  cases. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  Professor  Moore's  "law  of  eco- 
nomic cycles"  is  not  conflicting  with  that  of  Professor  Mitchell. 
The  latter  gives  an  excellent  account  of  what  takes  place  in 
the  business  world  during  the  four  years  of  prosperity  following 
bumper  crops  and  the  four  years  of  depression  following  scant 
crops.  Moore  tells  why  the  chain  of  events  starts;  Mitchell  de- 
scribes the  sequence  of  events  resulting. 


Colorado  College. 

Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  Prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  Chables  S.  Sloane,  Greographer  of  the  Census. 
(Washington:  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  1914.  Pp.  90;  plates,  508.) 

This  volume  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  statistical  atlases  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  To  Francis  A.  Walker  credit 
is  due  for  the  first  use  of  the  graphic  method  in  census  volumes. 
Colored  maps  were  employed  in  the  preparation  of  certain  of  the 
ninth  census  reports  in  1871,  and  appear  to  have  made  a  favorable 
impression  at  once.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  making  his 
annual  report  for  the  following  year,  urged  the  compilation  of  a 
statistical  atlas.  Congress  immediately  voted  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation and  a  large  folio  volume  was  issued  in  1874.^ 

Though  graphic  illustration  was  greatly  extended  in  the  census 
of  1880,  no  atlas  was  published.  In  considerable  measure  the  suc- 
cession was  kept  intact,  however,  by  the  volume  prepared  under 
Mr.  Henry  Gannett's  direction  and  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  Scfibner*s  Statistical  Atlas  (New  York,  1888).  In  connec- 
tion with  the  eleventh  census  the  government  returned  to  the  task 
and  issued  its  second  atlas,  in  large  folio  size  like  the  first.  Mr. 
Gannett,  as  Geographer  of  the  Census,  had  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  volume,  as  also  of  the  atlas  of  1908,  which  was  thrown 
into  the  much  more  convenient  quarto  form.  This  last  issue  con- 
tinues the  quarto  form,  but  it  reflects  many  of  the  changes  that 
have  marked  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus during  the  past  ten  years.    The  atlas  of  the  twelfth  census 

^This  first  statistical  atlas  was  published  in  a  limited  edition  and  is  not 
commonly  available. 
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followed  the  general  plan  of  the  decennial  enumeration  of  1890  and 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  dealing  with  population,  vital  statis- 
tics, agriculture,  and  manufactures.  The  recently  published  vol- 
ume contains  sections  upon  mines  and  quarries,  cotton,  financial 
statistics  of  cities,  religious  bodies,  marriage  and  divorce,  and  in- 
sane in  hospitals.  Thus  material  has  been  drawn  from  the  special 
inquiries  of  the  bureau  as  well  as  from  the  decennial  enumeration. 
The  abandonment  of  federal  vital  statistics  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  part  on  vital  statistics  to  one  page  of  text  and 
three  plates;  in  1908,  the  same  subject  was  allotted  16  pages  and 
S6  plates.  Population,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  receive 
about  the  same  treatment  in  both  volumes,  though  the  number  of 
plates  dealing  with  population  has  been  considerably  increased  in 
the  1914  atlas,  and  the  number  upon  the  other  two  subjects  some- 
what reduced. 

The  rule  of  economy  to  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been 
recently  subjected  is  manifest  in  the  atlas:  color  work  has  been 
almost  entirely  eliminated  from  its  pages.  The  series  t>f  colored 
maps,  made  familiar  by  earlier  publications,  in  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  in  the  United  States  is  shown  for  the  several 
census  years,  is  retained  and  brought  to  date ;  otherwise  the  plates 
are  practically  all  done  in  black  and  white.  Tlie  change  undoubt- 
edly reduces  somewhat  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume*  Never- 
theless, the  black  and  white  work  is  clearly  satisfactory,  is  much 
less  expensive,  and  permits  the  wider  use  of  the  cuts  in  the  text  of 
other  census  publications. 

In  technical  execution,  there  is  little  to  be  desired.  Tlie  figures 
are  uniformly  well  done  and  are  printed  upon  a  paper  which  gives 
a  clearly  defined  outline.  The  choice  of  graphic  forms  for  pre- 
senting the  varied  data  is,  in  most  cases,  excellent.  Maps  occupy 
most  of  the  plates,  and  properly  so,  since  it  is  in  the  presentation 
of  geographic  variations  that  the  graphic  method  possesses  the 
greatest  advantage  over  ordinary  text.  The  dot  and  circle  maps 
used  in  presenting  the  subject  of  agriculture  are  new  to  the  atlases 
and  decidedly  pleasing.  Among  the  geometric  figures,  the  simple 
solid  and  shaded  bars  are  most  extensively  used.  The  form  is  a 
satisfactory  one  and  might  well  displace  the  divided  circles  which 
are  used  on  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  plates.  The  age  and  sex 
pyramid  which  has  figured  so  largely  in  some  of  the  earlier  atlases 
almost  entirely  disappears.   Orthodox  frequency  curves  are  intro- 
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duced  on  three  plates ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  find  a  wider 
use  in  atlases  of  the  future.  All  in  all,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  graphic  method,  the  voliune  is  a  highly  commendable  piece  of 
work,  distinctly  creditable  to  the  Geographer  of  the  Census,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Slocme. 

The  principal  question  raised  by  the  statistical  atlas  is  the  fun- 
damental one  of  the  need  for  such  a  volume.  As  it  stands  today 
the  atlas  is  practically  a  reprint  of  maps  and  diagrams  previously 
employed  to  illustrate  other  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. The  question  may  fairly  be  put:  Is  the  policy  of  segregation 
a  wise  one?  PresumaUy  these  maps  and  diagrams  have  had  and 
will  continue  to  have  their  most  eflPective  use  in  connection  with 
the  tables  and  text  with  which  they  were  originally  published.  To 
place  them  in  a  separate  volume  with  the  barest  textual  comment 
seems  unduly  to  burden  the  graphic  method  of  presenting  facts. 
Frequently  charts  and  maps  greatly  strengthen  the  textual  expo- 
sition of  a  subject;  they  seldom  s^rve  as  a  complete  substitute  for 
editorial  analysis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  statistical  atlas,  compiled  under 
Francis  A.  Walker's  direction,  was  not  open  to  this  criticism.  The 
volume  contains  substantial  discussion  contributed  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  authorities  in  the  country.  It  drew  materials 
from  several  sources  outside  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  result 
was  a  book,  full  of  interest,  confining  effectively  a  systematic  body 
of  facts  not  otherwise  readily  available.  Scribner^s  Siaiisiicdl  At- 
las of  1888  presented  a  still  more  comprehensive  range  of  subjects. 
It  drew  from  a  large  number  of  sources,  official  and  unofficial. 
Thou^  inferior  to  the  census  atlases  in  arrangemait  and  work- 
manship, the  volume  catered  to  -a,  real  need. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  wide  and  strong  a  demand 
is  met  by  this  later  work.  Possibly  the  need  justifies  the  cost  even 
in  these  days  when  already  collected  census  materials  have  not  been 
tabulated  and  published  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  service.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  a  return  to  the  conception  underlying  the  atlas 
of  1874,  while  it  would  impose  added  burdens  upon  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  would  yield  an  atlas  for 
which  there  would  be  a  clearer  and  more  widespread  need. 
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Factors  in  the  Marketing  of  Farm  Products.  The  agricoltaral 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  both  state  and  national,  have  been  working  on  the 
basis  that  "supply  and  demand"  is  the  one  determining  factor  in  shap- 
ing prices.  If  it  is  just  a  technological  question  of  costs  as  affecting 
the  supply  and  a  hedonistic  question  as  explaining  variations  in  de- 
mand, naturally  the  entire  consideration  should  be  given  to  developing 
efficient  methods  of  production.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  decreasing 
expenses  in  order  to  increase  profits.  Competition  will  be  merely  a 
rivalry  of  industrial  methods  of  production,  in  which  the  fittest  will 
survive. 

The  position  of  these  institutions  has  been  in  accord  with  the  best 
economic  tradition.  All  economists,  as  well  as  legislators  and  judges, 
have  advocated  free  competition  as  the  best  means  to  help  the  fittest 
survive.  Fitness  has  not  been  conceived  to  be  that  of  an  organisation 
but  that  of  the  individual  entrepreneur.  Organisation  from  the  time 
of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  has  been  thought  to  be  an  obstructor 
of  free  competition.  According  to  the  traditional  view  the  proper 
competition  is  a  competition  between  individuals.  That  railroads  and 
steamboats  would  necessitate  the  development  of  a  different  plan  for 
the  distribution  of  goods  to  a  world  market  was  not,  of  course,  thought 
of  when  economic  theory  first  took  form.  According  to  this  individ- 
ualistic concept  of  business,  efficiency  is  not  to  be  achieved  through  a 
system  of  organisation  but  by  the  individual  business  man  producing 
independently  and  selling  cheaper  than  his  competitors. 

Gradually,  however,  different  lines  of  business  have  found  that  in- 
dividualistic competition  is  too  costly.  More  factories  have  been  built 
than  can  be  run  profitably.  With  so  many  engaged  in  the  business  of 
distributing,  its  cost  has  become  too  great.  The  New  York  Food 
Commission,  in  its  report,  recommended  more  organisation  among  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distributing  farm  pro- 
ducts. Organisation  alone  makes  possible  systematic  distribution. 
Free  competition  means  chaos  in  the  marketing  of  a  product  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  formed 
corporations.  The  laboring  population  is  finding  it  necessary  to  or- 
ganise in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  organised  capital.  The 
European  farmers  have  organised;  and  now  at  last  the  American 
farmers  are  organising.    Many  associations  in  grain,  fruit,  truck. 
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butter^  and  other  lines  have  been  formed.  In  Afinnesota  alone  there  are 
2108  farmers'  corporations  doing  a  business  of  $60^760^000  annually. 

Under  what  conditions  is  organization  desirable  in  the  marketing 
of  farm  products?  A  good  local  market  presents  a  situation  which  is 
very  old  with  us:  farmers  can  huckster  products  without  organization. 
But  most  farm  products  have  to  seek  a  distant  market^  and  so  must 
either  be  sold  to  a  local  merchant  or  traveling  buyer  or  must  be  shipped 
to  a  distant  commission  merchant. 

The  local  merchant  is  not  a  packer  and  shipper  by  training.  Sale 
of  the  farmer's  products  is  only  an  incident  in  his  business  of  retail- 
ing goods  to  consumers.  The  stuff  he  buys  is  generally  the  by-products 
of  the  farm.  It  comes  in  ungraded^  without  standard  or  brandy  and 
has  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  Local  merchants  in  67  North  Carolina 
towns  report  buying  butter  at  an  average  price  of  15  to  19  cents  a 
pound  for  the  year  1914 ;  in  48  towns^  at  20  to  24  cents  a  pound ;  and  in 
22  towns^  at  SO  cents  or  more.  Fifty-eight  towns  in  29  counties  report 
paying  the  farmers  on  an  average  15  to  19  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  during 
1914;  and  69  towns  in  41  counties  report  20  to  25  cents  a  dozen.  The 
Catawba  Creamery  Company^  of  Hickory^  North  Carolina^  was  able  to 
pay  its  patrons  80  cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat  on  an  average  for 
the  year  1912^  and  80  to  81  cents  during  1918  and  1914.  Before  the 
organization  was  formed  the  farmers  sold  their  butter  to  local  mer- 
chants for  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound. 

Shipment  of  products  to  commission  merchants  is  like  hiring  a  man 
with  the  expectation  of  not  bossing  him.  A  commission  merchant  acts 
without  any  possibility  of  oversight  by  the  individual  farmer.  Through 
organization^  farmers  may  safely  trust  their  products  to  such  agents. 
If  a  commission  house  does  not  act  fairly,  an  organization  may  blade- 
list  it.  A  commission  merchant  can  not  afford  to  risk  the  withdrawal 
of  the  patronage  of  an  organization  with  a  large  volume  of  business. 
The  Southern  Produce  Company  of  Virginia,  doing  a  business  of 
$8,000,000  a  year,  is  thus  able  to  insure  fair  dealing  for  its  members. 

In  the  present  scheme  of  business,  production  in  isolation  does  not 
pay.  The  low  prices  received  for  butter  and  eggs  by  the  unorganized 
farmers  in  western  North  Carolina  show  up  this  method  of  production. 
A  large  volume  of  business  reduces  operating  expense  whether  the 
farmers  of  a  section  are  organized  or  not.  A  small  business  can  not 
afford  to  have  its  own  telegraphic  service,  or  its  own  representatives  to 
watch  markets  and  drum  up  trade.  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Produce  Exchange  pays  out  $20,000  a  year  for  telegraphic  expenses 
alone.    The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  has  salaried  agents 
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in  all  the  leading  towns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  watch  mar- 
kets and  solicit  trade.  Knowledge  of  markets  becomes  an  important 
factor.  If  the  farmer  has  business  agents  in  several  towns^  upon 
whom  he  may  rely  to  keep  him  informed  as  to  prices  and  possible  sales^ 
he  is  not  dependent  upon  one  market  Dependence  upon  one  market^ 
upon  such  traveling  buyer  or  a  local  merchant,  results  in  low  prices,  for 
such  person  or  market  occupies  the  position  of  a  monopolist.  Or,  sev- 
eral buyers  may  combine  and  act  as  one.  The  only  safeguard  is  in 
provision  to  sell  in  more  than  one  market  The  expense  of  this  is 
generally  too  great  for  the  isolated  farmer. 

The  production  of  standardised  goods  is  a  prime  requisite  to  sale 
in  distant  markets.  The  manufacturer  standardises  his  products  and 
so  has  no  trouble  in  selling,  on  the  basis  of  a  trademark,  to  distant 
buyers.  No  matter  how  good  the  quality  of  the  butter  may  be,  a  local 
merchant  will  not  generally  be  able  to  sell,  at  the  top  of  the  market, 
the  output  of  one  small  producer,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  too  little 
of  it  to  spread  abroad  a  reputation.  Iowa  butter  sells  in  North  Car- 
olina because  there  is  enough  volume  back  of  the  brand  to  give  it  the 
momentum  to  reach  this  state.  Disorganisation  among  the  jpotato 
growers  of  North  Carolina  increases  the  number  of  middlemen  required 
and  consequently  the  expense  of  distributing  this  product  Chicago 
produce  dealers  can  not  buy  directly  from  the  producer,  for  they  can 
not  rely  upon  the  quality  of  the  product  nor  upon  getting  it  when  they 
want  it  So  they  buy  North  Carolina  sweets  through  Norfolk  or 
Baltimore  dealers;  and  the  latter  buy  their  supply  from  local  North 
Carolina  solicitors. 

An  organisation  can  learn  the  demands  of  a  market  and  the  require- 
ments for  shipping,  can  reduce  these  demands  to  rules,  and  enforce 
the  rules  upon  its  members.  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce 
Exchange  finds  it  necessary  to  pay  $80,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  proper  grading  on  the  part  of  farmers.  This  means  a  cost  of 
about  1  per  cent  on  gross  sales  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
systematic  insx>ection  of  grades.  As  a  result,  they  have  a  brand  of 
potatoes,  the  Red  Star  brand,  which  is  known  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  On  the  basis  of  known  grades  the  organisation  can  sell 
95  per  cent  of  its  potatoes  f .  o.  b.  loading  point  by  wire  to  jobbers  in  the 
leading  markets  of  the  United  States.  In  15  counties  of  North  Car- 
olina 2500  farmers  report  that  the  buyers  determine  their  grades  for 
them.  Thus  the  better  grades  frequently  receive  no  recognition.  A 
carload  of  mixed  grades  is  harder  to  sell  and  is  liable  to  bring  the 
price  of  the  lower  grades.    In  the  same  way  cotton  farmers  who  have 
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no  knowledge  of  grades  can  not  sell  by  wire  or  letter  to  mills.  Sales 
have  to  be  made  to  traveling  buyers  or  to  local  merchants  who  can 
sample  the  cotton  before  buying.  A  stock-raiser  is  not  in  a  position 
to  ship  his  own  products  unless  he  raises  a  standard  breed.  Only 
an  organisation  of  stock-raisers  would  be  able  to  spread  abroad  ^ 
reputation  for  a  grade  of  a  particular  breed  of  hogs  or  cattle.  In  some 
lines^  the  middlemen's  organisations  are  helping  the  farmers  to  organise^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  potato  growers  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  vegetable 
growers  of  California.  This  is  the  only  way  a  large  distributing  cor- 
poration can  secure  a  standardised  product  and  its  delivery  in  the 
amount  and  at  the  time  desired. 

Through  organisation^  better  transportation  can  be  secured.  With- 
out favorable  freight  rates  Greensboro  would  not  be  one  of  North 
Carolina's  main  distributing  points  for  cotton.  That  town  has  the 
storage-in-transit  privilege^  by  which  the  cotton  can  be  shipped  into 
the  town^  stored^  and  then  shipped  out  at  a  balance  of  the  through 
rate  from  the  point  of  origin.  Without  favorable  conditions  of  trans- 
portation the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  could  not  distribute 
its  own  fruit  throughout  the  United  States.  The  "postage  stamp  rate" 
or  flat  rate  for  all  eastern  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  gives 
this  association  power  to  start  cars  and  to  stop  them  at  cities  like 
Kansas  City^  Omaha^  or  Minneapolis^  if  prices  are  good^  and  if  not^  to 
keep  them  going  until  a  good  market  is  reached.  Thus  an  organisation 
is  not  forced  to  sell  in  any  particular  city.  Resales  by  middlemen  from 
glutted  markets  are  prevented. 

Farmers  organise  to  pool  their  sales  or  purchases.  The  aim  is 
profits  to  members  as  producers  and  not  as  stockholders.  If  the  or- 
ganisation makes  the  profits^  it  becomes  an  inducement  for  a  few  to 
control  it  for  their  own  benefit.  Thus  an  association  of  farmers  may 
finally  become  a  corporation  of  middlemen  to  exploit  the  producer.  To 
prevent  this  and  to  insure  that  the  organisation  shall  continue  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  members  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  legal  provision  for 
the  incorporation^  maintenance^  and  supervision  of  a  cooperative  form 
of  organisation.  The  corporation  law  of  ordinary  business  does  not 
encourage  the  development  of  organisation  in  agriculture.  The  co- 
operative association  should  be  allowed  by  special  statute  to  restrict  the 
powers  which  now  prevail  under  corporation  law  by  limiting  the  div- 
idends to  an  interest  charge^  by  limitating  stock  transfer  to  those 
eligible  to  membership^  amount  of  stock  which  can  be  owned^  and  the 
voting  power  to  one  vote  to  each  member.  If  profits  over  and  above 
a  necessary  interest  are  prorated  to  the  producer  according  to  the 
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amount  of  products  handled  for  him^  the  organisation  may  be  said 
to  be  doing  business  for  its  members  at  cost.  Another  practice  for 
securing  the  same  result  is  to  have  a  fixed  brokerage  charge  to  cover  ex- 
penses and  to  pay  to  members  any  surplus  above  expenses  ^Hiich  may 
remain  after  the  year's  business  is  done;  or  any  uncovered  expenses 
may  be  prorated  to  members  according  to  the  amount  of  business 
transacted.  The  form  of  organization  is  so  important^  to  insure  the 
permanence  of  any  association  of  farmers^  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
a  factor  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

William  R.  Camp. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  North  Carolina. 

Office  of  Director  of  Markets  Created  in  Idaho.  The  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Idaho  at  its  last  session^  1915^  created  the  o&ce 
of  director  of  farm  markets^  carrying  a  salary  of  $2500  per  year^  and 
filled  by  appointment  made  by  the  governor^  the  appointee  holding 
office  for  two  years. 

The  creation  of  this  department  is  an  important  step  in  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  state  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  marketing  farm 
crops.  In  this  particular  case^  however^  the  scope  of  the  work  outlined 
for  the  director  of  markets  is  so  wide  that  little  of  definite  value  can 
be  expected  that  will  shed  light  on  the  main  problem^  that  of  market- 
ing farm  crops. 

The  duties  of  the  director  are  "to  promote^  in  the  interest  of  the 
public^  economical  and  efficient  production  and  distribution  of  all  farm 
commodities."^  He  is  authorized  to  establish  a  market  news  service 
which  is  to  include  information  regarding  crops,  freight  rates,  and 
commission  rates.  His  office  is  to  act  also  as  a  clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation between  producers  and  consumers.  It  is  his  duty  to  cooperate 
with  both  the  producers  and  consumers,  to  devise  economical  and  effi- 
cient systems  of  distribution  by  a  reduction  of  waste  and  expense 
incident  to  marketing,  and  to  investigate  the  methods  of  all  those  who 
act  in  the  capacity  of  middlemen  handling  farm  products  in  order  to 
accomplish  distribution  without  hardship,  waste,  or  fraud.  He  is 
expected  to  improve  country  life,  and,  so  far  as  is  in  his  power,  to 
provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  farmers  of  Idaho.  To  these 
duties  are  added  those  of  an  immigration  officer,  as,  for  example,  to 
determine  what  conditions  make  for  success  and  what  for  failure  of 
the  home-seeker  and  to  use  all  means  in  his  power  to  remedy  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  failure.   It  is  his  duty  to  detect  fraud  practiced  by 

^  Bill  Creating  the  Office  of  Director  of  Markets. 
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cmscnipulous  land  agents  upon  home-seeken^  in  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  real  estate^  and^  if  fonnd^  to  see  that  the  wrongdoer  is  prosecuted. 
He  must  scrutinise  all  advertisements  pertaining  to  colonisation^  and 
warn  all  home-seekers  against  inaccurate  or  misleading  statements. 
His  office  is  to  be  a  labor  agency  for  farm  labor  and  he  is  authorised  to 
act  as  a  land  agent  listing  farm  property  for  sale^  for  which  serrice 
he  is  to  charge  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  entry  and  a  commission  of  one 
per  cent  in  case  of  sale. 

Much  as  all  these  phases  of  agriculture  need  attention^  it  should  be 
eyident  to  any  one  who  considers  the  matter  seriously  that  one  official 
can  not  attend  to  duties  so  varied  as  those  enumerated  and  do  justice 
to  them.  The  predicament  of  the  legislature  is  quite  dear.  In  their 
endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  marketing  farm  products  these  vari- 
ous related  problems  appeared  and  one  thing  led  to  the  other.  The 
gravity  of  the  market  problem  in  the  Northwest  can  be  attributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  real  estate  booms^  when^  on  account  of  misleading 
and  inaccurate  statements^  many  were  induced  to  pay  prices  which  are 
far  beyond  the  productivity  of  the  land.  Especially  was  this  true  of 
the  irrigated  lands.  The  stimulation  of  agricultural  immigration  only 
aggravated  the  problem  since  it  increased  the  supply  of  farm  products 
to  a  greater  degree  than  it  did  the  demand. 

A.  W.  Taylor. 

Washington  State  College. 

Water  Terminals  and  Water  Competition.  The  business  of 
transporting  passengers  and  freight  by  water  is  generally  assumed  to 
be  competitive  and^  until  recently^  not  properly  subject  to  any  special 
supervision  or  control.  Transportation  by  rail  is  now  subject  to  care- 
ful supervision  by  a  national  commission  and  several  state  commissions. 
Aside  from  the  greater  magnitude  of  railway  transportation  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  need  of  large  regulative  powers  on  the  part  of  the 
government  is  any  more  urgent  in  the  case  of  rail  carriers  than  in  that 
of  water  carriers.  The  nature  of  the  competitive  methods  employed 
by  rival  carriers  is  one  reason  why  some  regulative  measures  are  nec« 
essary.  Rates  for  transporting  passengers  and  freight  by  water  arc 
fixed  by  competition  to  a  greater  degree  than  rail  rates.  As  in  th^ 
case  of  rail  transportation^  however^  unregulated  competition  almost 
inevitably  takes  a  form  calculated  to  destroy  itself — one  compan;f 
or  combination  of  companies  securing  in  the  region  served  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  trade. 

The  key  to  an  adequate  control  of  navigation  companies  is  the  water 
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terminaL  Proper  wharfage  facilities  and  the  ri^^t  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  carriers  with  reference  to  the  transshipment  of 
passengers  and  freight  at  the  terminal  points  are  essentials  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  water  carrier.  Hence^  efforts  to  limit  or  throttle 
competition  at  shipping  ports  generally  take  two  forms  which  may  be 
described  as  follows: 

1.  Discrimination  at  terminals  or  at  points  of  transshipment  wUh 
reference  to  the  use  of  wharfage  facilities.  This  discrimination  is  shown 
in  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  well-situated  docks  and  wharves  and 
the  refusal  to  allow  these  facilities  to  be  used  at  reasonable  cost  by 
independent  carriers.  Private  interests  control  the  greater  part  of  the 
active  water  frontage  at  our  leading  ports;  and  these  interests  are 
often  those  whose  operations  are  opposed  to  any  general  development 
of  water  traffic.  Public  control^  in  any  considerable  measure^  exists 
only  at  New  Orleans^  San  Francisco^  Baltimore^  and  New  York;  and 
in  the  last  of  these  places  this  control  is  almost  nullified  by  ezelnsive 
private  leases  for  long  terms.  "Two  ports  only.  New  Orleans  and 
San  Francisco,  are  noteworthy  for  their  high  degree  of  public  owner- 
ship, control,  efficiency  and  equipnent."^  The  government  makes  enor- 
mous expenditures  in  dredging  rivers  and  harbors  to  promote  navigation, 
only  to  have  its  action  neutralised  by  the  lack  of  proper  supervision, 
on  the  part  of  local  governments,  over  terminals. 

2.  The  refusal  to  grant  through  routing  privileges.  This  refusal  is 
generally  a  discrimination  against  certain  carriers  at  transshipment 
points  on  the  part  of  connecting  railroads  or  steamship  lines.  Through 
bills  of  lading  issued  by  favored  carriers  are  honored,  while  those  of 
others  are  refused  recognition.  Where  through  bills  of  lading  are 
accepted,  prorating  arrangements  are  usually  entered  into  between  the 
connecting  carriers.  This  accentuates  the  discrimination  against  the 
independent  line  which  is  refused  recognition,  and  forces  the  latter  to 
carry  through  freight  at  higher  rates  than  those  of  the  favored  competi- 
tor. Lines  denied  through  routing  privileges  are  refused  membership 
in  traffic  associations  composed  in  part  of  connecting  carriers.  This 
exclusion  means  an  additional  burden  in  the  matter  of  publishing  rates. 

At  most  of  the  leading  ports  of  the  country,  railroads  or  large  ship- 
ping combinations  own  the  wharves  or  control  them  under  long-term 
leases.'  The  public  character  of  a  wharf  used  in  the  shipment  or 
landing  of  freight  by  a  common  carrier  is  not  adequately  recognised 

^Bsport  of  Commisiionsr  of  Corporations  on  Tramporiation  by  Water  im 
ths  UnUsd  States,  pt.  Ill,  Letter  of  Submittal 
*Ibid.,  pt  III. 
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outside  of  a  comparativdy  few  municipalities.  Treated  as  private 
property^  with  all  the  privileges  incident  thereto^  one  or  a  few  carriers 
may  determine  what  traffic  shall  come  to  a  port  and  what  shall  not, 
and  whether  it  shall  come  by  rail  or  by  water.'  Instances  are  not 
wanting  where  docks  and  wharves  have  been  occupied  apparently  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  their  use  by  others.^ 

There  are^  however^  some  signs  of  a  changed  attitude  toward  the 
character  of  terminal  facilities  irrespective  of  their  private  ownership. 
A  few  years  ago  the  question  of  the  public  use  of  docks  owned  by 
railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  was  considered  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Mobile  Dock  case.  Another 
matter  involved  in  the  case  was  the  issuing  of  through  bills  of  lading. 
At  Mobile^  the  Mobile  Liners^  an  agency  for  the  Leland-Harrison  Une^ 
alone  enjoyed  through  bills  of  lading  on  European  business.  The 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Southern  Railway  attempted  to 
control  the  cotton  movement  for  this  line^  with  which  they  had  an  ex- 
clusive contract.  On  the  railroads'  refusal  to  recede  from  their  posi- 
tion, the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  complaint  to  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission,  and  hearings  were  held  in  Mobile.  A 
part  of  the  complaint  related  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Company,  which  had  arranged  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  to 
handle  part  of  its  business  to  Colon.  This  railroad  gave  permission  to 
land  at  its  wharves  and  issued  through  bills  of  lading  for  one  or  two 
trips.  Suddenly  the  railroad  declared  it  could  no  longer  accommodate 
the  United  States  Shipping  Co.  The  latter  was  not  allowed  to  land 
its  ships  at  the  railroad  wharf  or  make  ship-side  deliveries. 

On  May  7,  1912,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  entered  an 
order  as  follows: 

1.  Where  a  railroad  has  a  wharf  to  which  its  tariffs  offer  delivery  and  at 
whidi  part  of  the  shipping  public  Is  served,  such  a  wharf  becomes  a  public 
terminal,  and  If  all  shippers  are  not  given  access  to  It  by  the  boats  thejr  choose 
to  employ.  It  then  becomes  the  carrier's  duty  to  make  delivery  at  other  avail- 
able docks  at  the  same  rates. 

9,  A  railroad  has  a  right  to  reserve  wharves  for  Its  own  use  and  for  the 
use  of  such  water  carriers  as  It  prefers,  provided  It  affords  to  the  public  access 
to  equal  facilities  elsewhere  at  equal  rates. 


*Some  examples  of  this  practice  appear  In  Heark^s  bsfors  Oommittes  on 
Intsroesamie  Canals  (69  Cong.),  pp.  151,  161,  and  169,  and  Hearingt  hsfars 
Commutes  on  Msrchant  Marine  and  Fiiheriee  (69  Cong.),  pp.  989  and  983. 

*  Testimony  of  B.  N.  Baker  In  Hsaringt  bsfors  Commutes  on  Msrehant 
Marins  and  Fisksriss,  p.  1800. 
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3.  Where  a  roil  carrier  making  a  rate  to  a  port  institutes  a  practice  of 
authorising  its  agents  to  issue  bills  of  ladiog  for  water  lines,  it  must  extend 
such  practice  to  all  water  lines  under  reasonable  regulations.* 

According  to  this  case^  a  wharf  owned  by  a  railroad  engaged  in 
interstate  trade  and  used  by  part  of  the  shipping  pnblic  becomes  a 
public  terminal.  Wharves  may  be  reserved  for  its  own  nse  or  the  use 
of  such  carriers  as  it  prefers^  but  equal  facilities  at  equal  rates  must 
be  furnished  elsewhere.  It  b  to  be  observed^  however^  that  this  de- 
cision applies  only  to  wharves  owned  or  controlled  by  railroads. 

The  refusal  to  allow  throng  routing  arrangements  to  certain  lines 
is  another  form  of  terminal  discrimination:  that  is^  discrimination 
against  some  water  carriers  in  favor  of  others^  or  against  water  carriers 
in  general  in  favor  of  rail  carriers.  Through  routing  arrangements  im- 
ply the  right  to  use  throng  bills  of  lading  and  the  ri^t  to  prorate. 
The  two^  though  distinct^  generally  go  together.  Where  a  through  bill 
of  lading  is  refused^  the  initial  carrier  must  issue  a  supplementary  bill 
of  lading,  forward  the  charges  on  freight,  and  meet  transfer  expenses 
which  are  generally  absorbed  in  through  routing.  Where  the  ri^t  to 
prorate  does  not  exist,  a  rate  over  the  routes  of  two  or  more  connecting 
carriers  is  the  snm  of  the  local  rates,  to  which  transfer  charges  are 
usually  added.  Where  it  does  exist  the  through  rate  is  usually  much 
less  than  this.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  where  through  routing  or  pro- 
rating arrangements  are  denied  one  company  and  allowed  another,  the 
effect  is  destructive  to  the  business  of  the  carrier  discriminated  against, 
except  on  local  traffic. 

This  discrimination  is  more  serious  when  the  connecting  carrier  is  a 
railroad  than  when  it  is  another  water  line.  A  steamship  company 
generally  transports  commodities,  produced  in  certain  areas  and  carried 
by  railroads,  to  the  port  of  shipment  to  be  further  transported  to  an- 
other port  for  final  delivery  to  various  inland  points  connected  by 
rail.  A  water  line  refused  through-routing  privileges  must  not  only 
name  the  local  rates  by  rail  and  water,  but  add  heavy  charges  for 
transshipment.  Where  a  raiilroad  competes  with  a  water  carrier,  it  is 
frequently  enabled  by  virtue  of  its  strategic  position  to  divert  to  rail 
routes  traffic  which  would  ordinarily  go  by  water. 

The  refusal  to  prorate  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  and  large  shipping 
companies  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  effect 
of  this  refusal  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  on  the  traffic  passing 
through  the  Erie  Canal.   At  the  present  time  the  only  through  steam- 

*  Complaint  No.  4^949,  MobiU  Chamber  of  Commeroe  H  al  v.  MobiU  amd 
Ohio  Railroad  Co,  et  al.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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ship  line  on  the  Great  Lakes  which  reaches  BnfiPalo  and  has  canal  con- 
nections independent  of  railroad  control  is  the  Pacific  Despatch.*  It 
is  available  to  independent  forwarders^  but  its  facilities  are  limited  as 
it  has  but  one  boat.  The  only  other  outlet  from  Buffalo  for  canal 
freight  carried  by  independents  and  bound  to  upper  lake  ports  is  ship- 
ment by  rail  or  by  railway-controlled  lake  lines.  The  canal  rate  to 
Buffalo  plus  the  rail  or  local  lake  rate  plus  the  charges  for  transship- 
ment at  Buffalo  makes  the  through  rate  so  high  compared  with  the 
through  rates  over  the  railway  routes  that  independent  forwarding 
agencies  have  virtually  no  chance  to  do  more  than  local  business.  An 
independent  canal  forwarder^  in  talking  with  the  writer  some  years 
ago^  characterized  the  refusal  of  the  railroads  and  railroad-controlled 
lake  lines  to  prorate  with  independent  forwarders  as  practically  putting 
a  Chinese  Wall  around  the  Erie  CanaL 

The  state  of  New  York  has  recently  been  making  extensive  improve- 
ments at  enormous  expense  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  canal.  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  trunk-line  railroads  toward 
canal  traffic^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  recently  ordered 
these  roads  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  in  the  lake  steamship  companies. 
How  far  this  order  will  go  toward  improving  the  position  of  the  inde- 
pendent canal  forwarders  remains  to  be  seen.  A  step  in  the  right 
direction^  it  seems  to  the  writer^  was  taken  some  time  ago  in  a  decision 
by  the  commission  materially  extending  the  rights  of  independent  lines 
to  prorating  privileges.  The  Flour  City  Line/  operating  between 
Duluth  and  Buffalo^  published  a  proportional  of  6.8  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  flour^  or  1.7  cents  less  than  the  railroad-owned  boat  lines. 
The  railroads  west  of  Duluth  published  a  proportional  of  5  cents  from 
Minneapolis  to  Duluth,  or  a  reduction  of  0.8  cents,  and  issued  through 
bills  of  lading  to  New  York  via  the  Flour  City  Line.  The  railroads 
east  of  Buffalo  declined  to  establish  this  through  route  or  to  recognise 
the  through  bills  of  lading.   They  accepted  the  traffic  at  Buffalo  only 

*  Report  of  Commiiiioner  of  Corf  orations  o%  Transportation  by  Water,  pt. 


It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
Na^gation  Co.  and  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Co.  are  also  indepen- 
dent concerns.  Their  operations,  however,  are  confined  mainly  to  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Detroit  River,  and  hence  are  not  through  lines.  It  should  also  be 
understood  that  the  term  *^e^  is  applicable  to  public  carriers  having  regular 
sailings.  Ore  steamers,  lumber  vessels,  etc.  are  not  public  carriers  In  this 
sense  and  their  sailings  are  not  regular. 

a  C  No.  4405,  Plowr  CUy  Steamship  Co.  st  al  v.  Lehiffh  Vdttsy  B.  B. 
Co.  et  oL 


IV,  p.  59. 
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upon  the  local  bills  of  lading  at  the  local  rate  of  11  cents  instead  of 
9.2  cents  proportional  given  on  through  bills  of  lading  via  their  own 
boats.  They  also  declined  to  absorb  the  handling  charges.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  asked  to  estalUish  a  through  route  and 
a  joint  rate  of  20.5  cents^  there  being  already  an  established  through 
route  and  a  joint  rate  of  28  cents  between  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that  the  publication  of 
proportional  rates  by  the  western  carriers  and  by  the  Flour  City  Line 
covering  a  through  movement  froip  Minneapolis  to  Buffalo  when  for 
beyond^  the  actual  movement  of  traffic  upon  throu^^  bills  of  lading 
from  Minneapolis  at  least  to  Buffalo^  and  the  prepayment  of  freight 
charges^  in  some  instances  through  to  New  York  and  in  others  to 
Buffalo  necessitating  an  accounting  between  carriers^  is  evidence  of  the 
common  arrangement  for  continuous  carriage  or  shipment  contemplated 
by  Section  I  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce.  It  was  further  held 
that  the  Flour  City  Line  was  a  common  carrier  subject  to  the  jurisdi^ 
tion  of  the  commission^  and  that  the  existence  of  through  routes  capable 
of  adequately  and  expeditiously  handling  all  traffic  no  longer  constitutes 
a  bar  to  the  establishment  of  another  throng  route  by  the  commission. 
The  commission  was  not  prepared  to  find^  however^  that  the  cents 
proportional  was  an  absolute  measure  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  di- 
vision that  should  accrue  to  the  eastern  carriers  on  traffic  reaching  them 
via  steamers  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  The  eastern  carriers  were 
required  to  honor  through  bills  of  lading  via  the  Flour  City  Line  and 
were  not  to  receive  a  division  in  excess  of  11  cents^  which  should  cover 
the  handling  charges. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  exer- 
cised its  power  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Flour  City  Line  had  traffic 
arrangements  with  the  railroads  west  of  Duluth  and  hence  came  under 
its  jurisdiction.  A  water  line  enjoying  no  prorating  privileges  with 
railroads  would  have  been  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission 
and  therefore  helpless.  The  report  of  the  Chicago  Harbor  Commissiouj 
published  in  1909^  referring  to  transportation  on  the  Great.  Lakes, 
says^  "The  principle  of  equal  treatment  for  all  requires  that  any  re- 
sponsible boat  line  shall  be  accorded  the  same  through  route  arrange- 
ments that  are  given  any  other  boat  line."  The  decision  in  the  Flour 
City  Line  case  seems  to  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  this  principle 
for  water  lines  which  are  common  carriers  and  have  traffic  relations 
with  railroads.  Through  routing  arrangements  between  connecting 
steamship  lines  are^  of  course^  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
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mission^  and  no  other  goyemmental  agency  has  at  present  any  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  contractual  relations  of  these  companies  in  this 
respect. 

Through  routing  arrangements  and  reasonable  charges  for  the  use  of 
wharfage  facilities  are  among  the  most  important  privileges  sought  and 
secured  by  admission  to  membership  in  railroad  and  steamship  traffic 
associations.  Exclusion  from  such  organisations  generally  deprives  the 
carrier  of  prorating  privileges  with  important  railroad  and  steamship 
lines.  An  added  disadvantage  is  the  heavy  expense  of  publishing  a 
tariff  schedule.  An  independent  line  outside  of  the  traffic  association 
must  bear  this  expense  by  itself  and  the  cost  is  often  several  thousand 
dollars.  Where  an  association  prepares  and  publishes  a  tariff  the  ex- 
pense to  each  member  may  not  be  one  hundred  dollars.* 

The  terminal  is  an  important  link  in  the  waterway  system  of  the 
country.  Where  a  responsible  carrier  is  denied  adequate  facilities  for 
receivings  landings  or  transshipping  his  f  reight^  the  advantages  of  cheap 
water  transportation  are  to  that  extent  lost  to  the  public.  The  present 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  divorce  steamship  lines  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  elsewhere  from  railroad  control  may  increase  to  some 
extent  the  opportunities  of  independent  boat  lines  to  secure  better  con- 
nections with  land  carriers.  However^  it  does  not  go  far  in  the  direction 
of  solving  the  problem  raised  by  the  competition  of  water  carriers  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  proper  terminal  facilities.  The  Mobile  Dock 
case  and  the  Flour  City  Line  case  are  instructive  as  showing  a  disposi- 
tion to  recognise  that  a  wharf  used  by  a  common  carrier  in  its  ordinary 
business,  even  if  privately  owned,  is  a  public  terminal,  and  that  the 
relationship  between  connecting  rail  and  water  lines  must  be  deter- 
mined by  something  more  than  a  mere  private  contract  Governmental 
regulation  concerning  the  competitive  relations  between  water  carriers 
and  between  these  and  railroads  are  both  necessary  and  urgent,  and  it 
is  at  the  water  terminal  that  this  regulation  is  at  present  most  needed. 

Abraham  Bsrolund. 

University  of  Washington. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  issued  the  following  Special  C<msular  Re- 
ports: No.  68,  Tobacco  Trade  of  the  World  (pp.  48);  No.  70,  South 
American  Market  for  Jewelry  and  Silverware  (pp.  dd) ;  No.  71,  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  Europe  (pp.  48) ;  also  in 

'Testimony  of  Eiyah  Warfldd  in  Hsarirngs  before  House  CommiUtse  on 
MerekoMt  Marme  amd  Fisheries  (69  Cong.),  pp.  1085-10S7. 
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Special  Agents  Series^  No.  95^  Rattan  Supply  of  the  Philippines  (pp. 
40) ;  and  in  Miscellaneons  Series^  No.  25,  European  Markets  for  Fish 
(pp.  86). 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organisation  of  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Agjricnltare  has  prepared  a  study  on  Cooperative  Organi- 
zation. Business  Methods,  by  W.  H  Kerr  and  G.  A.  Nahstoll  (Wash- 
ington^ 1915^  pp.  24).  There  is  a  page  of  bibliography  dealing  with 
books  on  accounting  and  office  practice. 

Among  recent  Farmers'  Bulletins  of  the  federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  to  be  noted :  No.  656,  The  Community  Egg  Circle,  by  C.  £. 
Bassett  (Apr.  6,  1915,  pp.  7) ;  and  No.  672,  The  Agriculimral  Outlook 
(Apr.  S,  1915,  pp.  28). 

An  interesting  chapter  describing  the  familiar  phenomena  of  mon- 
opolistic relationships  and  discrimination  in  the  marketing  of  oil  is 
given  in  a  recent  report  published  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions entitled  Conditions  in  the  Healdton  OU  Field  (Washington,  1915. 
pp.  tiy,  116). 

The  Department  of  Mining  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  State  Geological  Survey  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  have  issued  Bulletin  9  entitled  Coal  Mining  Practice 
in  District  III,  by  S.  O.  Andros  (Urbana,  1915,  pp.  SO). 

William  A.  Prendergast,  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  has 
made  a  Report  on  the  Maintenance  of  Public  Markets  in  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  Financial  ResulU  to  the  City  of  the  Nine-Year  Pe- 
riod of  Operation  ended  December  31,  1914  (New  York,  pp.  25). 

The  Supplemeniary  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston^ 
March  81,  1915  (pp.  101)  contains  many  maps  and  charts  bearing 
upon  transportation  problems.  One  chart  represents  passenger  and 
freight  agreements  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade;  another  shows  the 
traffic  movement  inward  via  New  York  and  Boston  to  18  cities  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, based  on  investigations  made  in  1912. 

A  conference  was  held  September  10, 1914,  at  Washington,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Latin-American  countries  before  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  extending 
commerce  in  Latin-America.  A  verbatim  report  has  been  published  in 
a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  entitled  Statements  on  the 
Latin-America  Trade  Situation  (Washington,  1914,  pp.  89). 
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From  the  Department  of  Mines^  Canada  (Ottawa^  1914)^  have  been 
received:  Annual  Report  of  the  Mineral  Production  of  Canada  during 
191$  (pp.  268);  Petroleum  and  Natural  Oat  Resources  of  Canada, 
▼oL  I  (pp.  378) ;  and  Investigation  of  the  Peat  Bogs  and  Peat  Indus- 
try  of  Canada,  191U12  (pp.  47,  too). 

The  Commission  of  Conservation,  of  Canada,  has  recently  issued  an 
interesting  and  suggestive  study  on  The  National  Domain  in  Canada 
and  its  Proper  Conservation,  by  Frank  D.  Adams,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  applied  science  at  McGill  University  (Ottawa,  1915,  pp.  48).  In 
its  original  form  it  was  the  presidential  address  in  1914  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  The  pamphlet  is  supplied  with  several  maps 
and  illustrations. 


Among  the  reports  of  public  service  commissions,  the  following  have 
been  received: 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  of  Colorado  (Denver,  1914,  pp.  258). 

Abstracts  of  Reports  of  Corporations.  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  DUtrict,  New  York,  Vol.  Ill  (Albany,  1914,  pp.  848).  The 
reports  are  from  electrical,  gas,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  steam 
corporations. 

Fifty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  Maine  (Augusta,  1915,  pp.  502). 

Report  of  the  Public  S€rvice  Commission  of  Maryland  for  IdH 
(Baltimore,  1915,  pp.  vii,  822). 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1915,  pp.  276,  466). 

Third  Annuel  Report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Rhode 
Island  for  19 H  (Providence,  1915,  pp.  87,  x). 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Quebec  Public  Utilities  Commission 
(Quebec,  1914,  pp.  79). 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Transit  Commission,  19H 
(Boston,  pp.  202). 

The  National  Civic  Federation  has  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet 
Shall  the  Government  Own  and  Operate  the  Railroads,  the  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Systems?  Shall  the  Municipalities  Own  Their  Utilities? 
The  Negative  Side   (New  York,  pp.  119,  50  cents). 
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Fifty-four  Hour  Law  for  Women  and  Minors  in  Mains.  The 
54-hoar  law  for  women  and  minors  nnder  16^  approved  March  81, 
1915,  ia,  in  some  respects^  notably  in  its  application  to  commercial 
pursuits^  an  advanced  measure  and  has  given  rise  to  so  mnch  criticism 
that  petitions  for  a  referendum  have  secured  the  requisite  10^000  si^ 
natures;  and  the  operation  of  the  law  is  therefore  suspended  until 
after  the  election  of  1916.  The  act  not  only  prcrfiibits  the  employment 
of  women  and  minors  under  16  at  ni^t  or  for  more  than  9  hours  during 
the  day  (the  hours  being  delimited)  with  a  maximum  of  54  hours  per 
week^  in  workshops^  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments  or 
laundries^  but  extends  this  same  limitation  so  far  as  the  54-hour  weds 
is  concerned  to  telephone  exchanges  where  more  than  three  operators 
are  employed^  to  mercantile  establishments^  stores^  restaurants^  tele- 
graph offices^  express  and  transportation  service.  The  law  is  not  to 
apply  during  the  rush  season  preceding  Christmas  (December  17  to  24 
inclusive)  nor  to  millinery  shops  and  stores  for  the  8  days  preceding 
Easter  Sunday.  Exceptions  are  also  allowed  in  public  service  indus- 
tries where^  in  an  emergency^  property  or  the  public  safety  or  public 
health  is  endangered^  and,  perhaps  most  significant  of  all  for  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  sardine  canning  industry^  "in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments whose  materials  or  products  are  perishable  and  require  immediate 
labor  thereon.'' 


Bowdom  CcUege. 

The  following  reports  relating  to  various  labor  problems  have  been 
published  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

No.  157^  Industrial  Accident  Statistics,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman 
(Mar.^  1915^  pp.  210).  The  number  of  annual  fatal  industrial  acci- 
dents among  American  wage-earners  including  both  sexes  may  be 
estimated  at  25^000;  and  the  number  of  injuries  involving  a  disability 
of  more  than  four  weeks^  at  approximately  700^000.  One  section  con- 
siders the  movement  for  standardisation  of  reporting^  classifying^  and 
tabulating  statistics  of  industrial  accidents. 

No.  159,  Short-Unit  Courses  for  Wage  Earners  and  a  Factory  School 
Experiment,  by  W.  A.  (XLeary  and  Charles  A.  Prosser  (Apr.,  1915. 
pp.  93). 

No.  166,  Labor  Legislation  of  1914,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark  (Dec.  15. 
1914,  pp.  290). 


Warrxn  B.  Catun. 
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No.  172^  Unemployment  in  New  York  City,  New  York  (Apr.^  1915. 
pp.  24). 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  relating  to  the  Adminittra- 
Hon  of  ChUd  Labor  Laws,  with  particular  reference  to  the  method  of 
issuing  employment  certificates.  The  first  report  is  Part  /.  Employ- 
ment Certificate  System  of  Connecticut,  by  Helen  L.  Sunmer  and 
Ethel  £.  Hanks  (Washington^  Bureau  Publication  No.  1^,  1915, 
pp.  69). 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  of  Information  of  Maryland  in  the 
Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  191$  (300  Equitable  Bldg.^  Baltimore, 
1914,  pp.  225)  has  reported  at  length  on  a  study  of  "Economic  status 
of  families  of  working  children."  In  1913  for  the  first  time  there 
was  opportunity  in  Maryland  for  putting  in  force  a  thoroug^igoing  child 
labor  law.  Various  tables  show  the  reasons  why  children  go  to  work 
and  on  what  grounds  employment  certificaites  have  been  granted.  The 
bureau  has  pushed  its  inquiries  in  new  directions  which  should  be  sug- 
gestive for  investigators  elsewhere. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Commission  of  Massachusetts  in  its  Bulletin 
No.  6,  March,  1915,  deals  with  Wages  of  Women  in  Retail  Stores  in 
Massachusetts  (Boston,  pp.  64).  Tables  show  the  actual  weekly  earn- 
ings by  occupations,  fluctuation  of  employment  among  some  6000  woA- 
ers,  and  extra  earnings.  The  investigation  covers  five-and-ten-cent 
stores. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  of 
Massachusetts  for  1914  (Boston,  1915,  Pub.  Doc  102,  pp.  158)  sum- 
marises the  woA  of  the  board  particularly  in  the  confectionery,  laun- 
dry, and  retail  shoe  industries. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries (Boston,  1915,  Pub.  Doc.  104,  pp.  60)  has  pages  on  industrial 
hygiene  and  the  administration  of  the  home  woA  division. 

Report  No.  4  of  the  Department  of  Investigation  and  Statistics  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  deals  with  Industrial  Accidents  in 
Ohio,  January  1  to  June  80,  lOH  (Columbus,  1915,  pp.  324).  It  not 
only  contains  statistics  of  claims  and  awards  but  also  tabulates  data 
relating  to  26,810  injuries.  "This  is  the  first  comprehensive  report 
on  accidents  which  has  ever  been  published  in  Ohio  and  is  one  of  the 
few  reports  of  this  character  which  have  appeared  in  the  United 
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States/'  Statistics  are  given  which  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
resulting  disability^  previous  experience  of  injured  employees,  and 
their  ability  to  speak  English. 

A  conunittee  organised  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Leg^ 
islation  submitted  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  New  York  State, 
under  date  of  June  9,  1915,  Constitutional  Amendments  relating  to 
Labor  Legislation  and  Brief  in  their  Defense  (Prof.  H.  R.  Seager, 
chairman,  pp.  59). 

The  June,  1915,  issue  of  the  "American  Labor  Legislation  Review" 
deals  with  Unemployment,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Second 
National  Conference  and  Reports  of  Investigations  with  supplemental 
bibliography  (New  York,  131  East  23d  St,  pp.  463,  $1). 

There  has  appeared  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  Oovemmental  Labor  Officials;  Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Factory  In- 
spectors: and  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Labor  Commissioners,  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June,  1915 
(W.  L.  MitcheU,  Nashville,  pp.  220). 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 
Reports  on  state  banking  have  been  received  as  follows: 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  of  Alabama  for  IdH 

(Montgomery,  1915,  pp.  149). 
Annual  Report  of  the  Stale  Bank  Commissioner  of  Colorado  for 

19U  (Denver,  1914,  pp.  247). 

Report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Connecticut  (Hartford,  1914, 

pp.  423). 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Banking 
Board  of  Nebraska,  1914  (Lincoln,  1915,  pp.  xxxiv,  381). 

Report  of  Savings  Banks,  Trust  Companies,  Safe*  Deposit  Com- 
panies, Miscellaneous  Corporations,  and  Personal  Loan  Brokers  (Al- 
bany, 1915,  pp.  665). 

RepoH  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  of  Utah,  191S-1914  (Salt  Lake 
City,  1915,  pp.  105). 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Examiner  of  Washington 
(Olympia,  1915,  pp.  112). 

Banking  Law  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  compiled  by  G.  R.  Hitt,  state 
commissioner,  has  been  reprinted.  Copies  may  be  had  of  the  Boise 
City  National  Bank,  Boise,  Idaho  (pp.  36). 
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The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  issued  a  special  price  list 
of  public  documents  on  American  Finance  (No.  28,  1914,  pp.  40). 

Among  the  reports  of  state  tax  commissions  the  following  are  to  be 
noted: 

Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Arizona  State  Taw  Commission 
(Phoenix,  Dec.  28,  1914,  pp.  158).  This  contains  a  vivid  account  of 
the  new  assessment  by  which  the  valuation  of  the  state  was  raised 
267  per  cent  in  a  single  year.  An  extended  discussion  is  given  to  mine 
taxation. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalisation  of  California  for  1913- 
1914  (Sacramento,  1914,  pp.  287).  Some  25  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  new  sources  of  revenue. 

First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Tax  Commission  of  Florida  for  the 
period  ending  Deceabet  81,  1914  (Tallahassee,  1915,  pp.  48).  This 
commission  started  to  enforce  a  full  cash  value  assessment,  but  com- 
promised temporarily  at  a  rate  of  50  per  cent.  It  hopes  later  to 
issue  instructions  enforcing  a  higher  valuation. 

First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Idaho  Taw  Commission,  1918-1914 
(Boise,  1914,  pp.  112).  A  supplement  contains  a  special  report  on  the 
tax  situation  in  Idaho  sent  in  February  14,  1914. 

Report  of  Tax  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts  for  1914  (Boston, 
1915,  pp.  142).  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  new  stock  transfer 
tax  and  to  the  optional  registration  of  bonds  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

Eighth  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Taw  Commissioners  and  State 
Board  of  Assessors  of  Michigan,  1918-1914  (Lansing,  1915,  pp.  18). 

Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Taw  Commission  (St.  Paul. 
1914,  pp.  485).  Particular  attention  is  given  to  taxation  of  mines 
and  minerals,  and  the  previous  studies  on  cost  of  government  are 
continued. 

Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Dakota  Taw  Commission  (Bis- 
marck, 1914,  pp.  204).  Contains  chapters  on  cost  of  government,  as- 
sessment of  bank  stock,  railroad  taxation,  and  tax  commissions. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Taw  Commis- 
sion for  1914  (Concord,  1914,  pp.  146).  As  New  Hampshire  has 
recently  enforced  the  policy  of  full  cash  valuation,  several  pages  are 
given  to  a  definition  and  discussion  of  the  principle. 

The  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  Virginia,  C.  Lee  Moore,  has  pre- 
pared a  pamphlet,  Virginia  Taw  Laws  1916  with  the  Provisions  of  the 
Code  and  Acts  of  the  Assembly  in  relation  to  the  Duties  of  the  Com- 
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miitionerM  of  the  Revenue  and  Treaeurers  of  the  Several  Counties  and 
Cities  (Richmond^  Apr.^  1915^  pp.  xlv^  168)  which  briefly  describes 
sources  of  income. 

The  New  York  Tax  Reform  Association  (29  Broadway)  has  pub- 
lished as  No.  560  a  review  of  Tax  Legislation,  State  of  New  York, 
191S;  With  Abstract  of  Changes  in  Other  States. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Bnrean  of  Mmiidpal  Research  (261  Broadway, 
New  YoA)  for  April,  1915,  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  The  Condi- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Sinking  Funds  (pp.  278-808). 

Volome  X  of  The  Finance  Commission  of  the  City  of  Boston:  Reports 
and  Communications  (Boston,  1915,  pp.  294)  contains  among  other 
documents  a  special  study  on  street  lighting. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  YoA  (140  Broadway)  has 
published  The  Secured  Debts  Tax  Law  (pp.  13)  and  a  booklet  describ- 
ing the  financial  principles  of  Amortisation  (pp.  12). 

In  November,  1914,  a  special  committee  of  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  appointed  to  make  a  report  upon  the  assessment  of  real 
estate.  %  As  a  result  a  pamphlet  has  been  issued.  Report  of  Special 
Committee  on  Study  of  the  Local  Real  Estate  Assessment  Situation 
with  Recommendations  (Cambridge,  Mar.  25,  1915,  pp.  14).  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  office  of  assessor  be  made  appc^tive,  that 
equalisation  maps  be  provided,  and  that  a  civil  engineer  be  employed 
to  prepare  mathematical  rules  and  tables  for  the  valuation  of  real 
estate. 


Infant  Mortality  Series  No.  4  issued  by  the  federal  Children's  Bu- 
reau is  entitled  Infant  Mortality:  Montclair,  N.  J.  A  Study  of  Infant 
Mortality  in  a  Suburban  Community  (Washington,  1915,  pp.  35).  The 
study  is  of  considerable  interest  because  it  shows  the  facts  regarding 
a  particularly  favored  suburban  community  in  charge  of  an  efficient 
health  officer.  The  general  infant  death  rate  was  84.6  as  against  an 
estimated  rate  of  124  for  the  birth-registration  area  of  1914. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  also  issued:  Birth  Registration  and  Aid 
in  Protecting  Lives  and  Rights  of  Children;  and  New  Zealand  Society 
for  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children,  An  Example  of  Baby  Health 
Saving  in  Small  Towns  and  Rural  Districts  (pp.  18). 

The  Inunigration  Restriction  Leagpe  has  issued  Leaflet  No.  63  on 
The  Reading  Test;  Why  It  Should  be  Adopted  (pp.  6). 
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Social  Problems 


The  First  S€mi-Annual  RepoH  of  the  Department  of  Puhlie  Welfare 
of  Chicago  (Chicago^  1915^  pp.  125)  oontains:  A  report  of  an  investiga- 
tion  of  unemployment  in  Chicago  (pp.  15-dl);  preferential  employ- 
ment system;  farm  employment  bureaus;  city  farming;  labor  agencies 
in  Chicago;  and  vocational  education.  There  are  also  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Surveys  on  "the  concentration  of  misery/'  cheap 
lodging  houses^  a  housing  survey  in  the  Italian  district^  with  illustra- 
tions^ and  on  the  function  of  a  farm  colony. 

The  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the  Cloak^  Suit^  and  Sldrt 
and  the  Dress  and  Waist  Industries  of  New  York  City  (31  Union 
Square  West)  has  issued  Worker's  Health  BMetin,  in  which  sugges- 
tions are  given  for  the  care  of  health. 


Ths  Ambbican  Workiun's  Compsnsation  Acts  of  1915.  Not 
since  1911^  the  year  of  the  earliest  pennanent  enactments,  have  so 
many  states  adopted  workmen's  compensation  in  a  single  year  as  in 
1915.  To  the  2$  older  statutes  8  new  ones  have  been  added,  in  Col- 
orado (c.  ,179),  Indiana  (c.  106),  Maine  (c.  295),  Montana  (c.  96)^ 
Oklahoma  (c  246),  Pennsylvania  (acts  938-849),  Vermont  (no.  164), 
and  Wyoming  (c.  124).  Three  fourths  of  the  population  of  continental 
United  States  now  may  be  reckoned  as  within  the  compensation  area, 
and  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  industry.  Aside  from  10  south- 
eastern states,  there  remain  now  without  compensation  laws  only 
Idaho,  the  Dakotas,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas, 

The  former  proportion  of  one  fourth  compulsory  compensation  states 
and  three  fourths  optional  or  elective,  is  preserved  by  the  enactment 
of  compulsory  laws  in  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming.  In  Indiana,  Maine, 
Montana,  and  Vermont  the  new  laws  are  made  optional  in  quite  the 
familiar  way,  by  abolishing  the  three  common  law  defenses  for  such 
employers  as  refuse  to  accept  the  compensation  system  and  preserving 
them  for  such  as  will  accept.  But  in  Colorado  the  defense  of  the  as- 
sumption of  the  ordinary,  the  "inherent  and  necessary"  risks  is  not 
abolished  but  remains  available  as  before.  And  in  Pennsylvania  all  of 
the  defenses  are  abrogated  completely  and  unconditionally,  as  in  New 
Jersey:  they  are  not  to  be  retained  by  the  employer  whose  employees, 
refusing  the  compensation  system,  stand  upon  their  rights  of  action. 

In  Montana,  Oldahoma,  and  Wyoming  the  application  of  the  law  is 
limited  to  employments  which  are  enumerated  in  lists  and  are  charac- 
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tensed  as  hasardoiu  or  extra-hasazdoas^  althou^  the  lists^  not  widely 
different  in  the  three  states^  inelude  nearly  all  ordinary  industrial  occu- 
pations in  mining,  construction^  manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades, 
transportation,  and  communication,  without  discrimination  according  to 
any  established  or  probable  differences  of  hasard*  In  the  other  states 
the  law  applies  to  all  employments  not  specifically  excepted,  that  is,  in 
most  of  these  states,  to  all  employments  in  trade  or  business  except 
those  in  farming  and  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Maine  excepts 
also  the  logging  operations  of  her  lumber  industry;  and  Vermont  does 
not,  in  direct  terms,  except  farming.  In  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania 
employments  outside  of  trade  or  business  are  not  excluded  generally; 
but  in  none  of  the  eight  states  is  domestic  service  covered. 

Everywhere  it  has  been  the  apparent  purpose  to  cover  public  em- 
ployments as  well  as  private.  Indeed,  the  six  states  which  leave  the 
compensation  optional  for  private  employers  declare  it  compulsory  for 
all  or  nearly  all  public  employers,  from  states  down  to  towns  and 
school  districts.  It  is  unmistakably  optional  for  the  towns  of  Maine. 
Oklahoma  probably  nullifies  her  inclusion  of  public  employers  by  an 
unqualified  restriction  of  the  employments  which  are  covered  to  such 
as  are  carried  on  for  pecuniary  gain;  and  some  obscurities  of  phrasing 
make  it  no  more  than  a  matter  of  strong  probability  that  the  Vermont 
system  was  intended  to  be  mandatory  upon  the  state  and  optional 
for  all  subordinate  political  units.  Only  in  Colorado,  Maine,  Vermont, 
and  Wyoming  is  it  made  clear  that  officials  or  elected  officials  are  not 
to  be  construed  to  be  public  employees. 

Employers  having  less  than  three  employees  are  not  affected  in 
Oklahoma.  Among  private  employers  only  those  having  at  least  four 
regularly  engaged  in  the  same  business  or  employment  are  affected  in 
Colorado.  In  Wyoming  only  those  employers  who  have  had  at  least 
five  in  continuous  employment  for  more  than  one  month  at  the  time  of 
an  accident  need  pay  compensations  except  in  certain  few  occupations. 
In  Maine  employers  are  excepted  who  have  not  at  least  six  employed 
in  the  same  business ;  and  in  Vermont  exception  is  made  at  the  unusu- 
ally high  figure  of  ten  regular  employees.  In  Indiana,  Montana,  and 
Pennsylvania  there  are  no  numerical  distinctions. 

Casual  employees  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  law  generally 
in  Indiana,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming.  They  are  excluded  in 
private  employments  in  Colorado  and  in  private  emplo3rments  outside 
of  trade  or  business  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are  not  excluded  at  all  in 
Montana  or  Oklahoma.  It  is  true  that,  in  terms,  employment  "of 
a  casual  nature"  is  excluded  in  Montana;  but  it  is  later  declared  that 
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"casaal  emploTment  means  einplo3rmeiit  not  in  the  nraal  conrse  of 
trade^  business,  profession,  or  occupation  of  the  employer."  In  gen- 
eral, all  classes  of  employees  are  covered.  But  in  Oklahoma  only 
manual  and  mechanical  laborers  are  included;  in  Wyoming  those  are 
excepted  who  in  clerical  positions  are  not  exposed  to  the  hazards  of 
the  business  and  those  in  official  positions  or  representing  the  employ- 
er; in  Vermont  none  in  either  public  or  private  service  at  more  than 
$1500  a  year  are  covered. 

In  Colorado,  Maine,  Montana,  and  Vermont  provision  is  made  for 
the  purely  voluntary  election  of  the  law  by  employers  who  are  not 
deprived  of  their  defenses.  In  Indiana  there  was  the  same  purpose; 
but  it  probably  fails  because  the  statute  contains  no  statement  of  a 
"manner  hereinafter  specified"  for  the  election. 

In  Colorado,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont  the  acceptance  of 
the  optional  system  by  both  employer  and  employee  is  presumed,  in 
default  of  notice  to  the  contrary;  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  procedure 
for  indicating  non-acceptance  is  so  elaborate  that  it  must  prove  to 
be  a  task  for  most  employees  and  for  some  employers.  In  Maine  and 
Montana  the  employer's  election  is  not  presumed  but  must  be  signified 
by  his  positive  action,  while  the  employees  of  employers  who  have 
elected  are  presumed  to  have  elected  also,  until  they  may  notify  their 
refusal. 

Extra-territoriality,  not  often  faced  squarely  by  the  legislators  of 
former  years,  has  interesting  treatment  in  the  statutes  of  1915.  Indiana 
declares  pointedly  that  her  act  shall  apply  to  injuries  alike  whether 
leceived  "within  the  State  or  in  some  other  State  or  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try." Pennsylvania,  at  the  other  extreme,  declares  with  equal  plain- 
ness that  her  act  "shall  apply  to  all  accidents  occurring  within  this 
Commonwealth  .  .  .  and  shall  not  apply  to  any  accident  occurring 
outside  of  the  Commonwealth."  Maine  presumes  agreements  between 
employers  and  employees  that  injuries  received  outside  of  the  state 
shall  be  covered.  Vermont  does  exactly  the  same  in  one  section,  and  in 
another  makes  extra-territorial  application  compulsory.  In  the  other 
states  provisions  for  enforcement  by  local  process  imply  that  the  laws 
shall  not  have  force  outside  of  the  several  states ;  although  the  Colorado 
law  grants  compensations  "wheresoever  such  injuries  have  occurred." 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  allow  the  compensations  broadly  for 
injuries  of  which  the  conduct  of  the  injured  may  have  been  one  cause. 
In  Montana  there  is  no  forfeiture  of  compensation  by  any  sort  or 
degree  of  misconduct  in  the  employee.   In  Wyoming  all  injuries  are  to 
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be  compensated  except  those  which  are  due  "solely  to  the  colpable  ne^ 
ligence  of  the  injured  emplc^ee."  In  Pennsylvania  only  by  an  inten- 
tional sdf-infflction  of  the  injury  does  an  employee  forfeit  his  own 
compensation.  In  Maine  only  wilful  intention  and  intoxication  while 
on  duty  forfeit;  and  the  intoxication  does  not^  if  it  was  known  or 
easily  might  have  been  known  by  the  employer.  In  Vermont  to  wilful 
intention  and  intoxication  is  added  failure  to  use  provided  safety  ap- 
pliances. In  Oklahoma  it  is  the  same^  except  that  it  is  a  wilful  failure 
to  use  guards  or  protection  furnished  in  compliance  with  law  or  lawful 
public  orders.  In  Indiana  is  further  added  wilful  failure  or  refusal 
to  perform  a  duty  required  by  statute.  In  Colorado  only  wilful  inten- 
tion forfeits  completely^  while  the  other  forms  of  misconduct  or  remiss- 
ness reduce  the  ccmipensations  by  half.  In  Pennsylvania  another  is 
added  to  the  small  number  of  states  granting  compensation  for  injuries 
received  in  the  course  of  employment  without  requiring  proof  that  the 
injuries  arose  out  of  the  employment.  Industrial  diseases  probably  are 
not  to  be  compensated  in  any  of  the  states.  They  are  not  mentioned 
in  any  way  in  Colorado  or  Maine;  and  they  appear  to  be  excluded  in 
the  other  states. 

With  some  striking  exceptions^  to  be  noted  dilly^  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  new  laws  are  not  so  liberal  as  those  provided  in  the  more 
recent  of  the  earlier  laws.  The  waiting  period  is  10  days  in  Wyoming, 
21  days  in  Colorado^  and  14  days  in  the  other  states,  an  average  of 
14%  days,  as  against  an  average  of  11^  in  the  earlier  acts.  Medical 
care,  which  employers  often  are  disposed  to  furnish  liberally,  in 
their  own  ultimate  interest,  the  new  laws  grant  in  closely  restricted 
amounts.  There  is  none  in  Wyoming.  It  is  limited  to  a  period  of  two 
weeks  in  Maine,  Montana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont,  to  15  days  in 
Oklahoma,  and  to  80  days  in  Colorado  and  Indiana.  In  ordinary  cases 
its  cost  is  limited  to  $100  in  Colorado,  to  $75  in  Vermont,  to  $50  in 
Montana,  to  $dO  in  Maine,  and  to  $25  in  Pennsylvania.  This  means 
an  average  term  of  16%  days  and,  as  among  the  states  with  limits  of 
cost,  $56.  Among  the  states  with  compensation  laws  in  force  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  were  4  which  did  not  limit  the  duration 
of  the  medical  care;  and  for  the  other  19  the  average  term  was  more 
than  28  days.  The  average  amount  where  the  cost  was  limited  was 
$150;  and  there  were  eight  states  which  set  no  limit  of  cost. 

Except  in  Wyoming,  where  all  awards  are  in  absolute  amounts,  the 
cash  benefits  are  computed  most  often  on  the  50  per  cent  basis;  but 
there  are  several  other  percentages  used,  in  one  place  or  another,  and 
there  are  so  many  limitations,  both  in  current  payments  and  in  totals 
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allowed^  that  the  relations  between  compensations  and  earnings  vary 
widely. 

For  the  general  run  of  partial  disabilities  the  weekly  payments  may 
not  he  more  than  $8  in  Colorado,  $10  in  Maine,  Montana,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Vermont,  or  $111  in  Indiana.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Oklahoma,  like  Minnesota,  applies  the  same  minimnm  to  partial  as  to 
total  disabilities,  $6  a  week  or  full  lower  wages,  so  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  low-paid  and  partially  disabled  employee  to  find  himself 
in  receipt  of  an  increased  income  after  his  injury.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Montana  the  award  for  partial  disability,  plus  what  the  injured  per- 
son is  still  able  to  earn,  must  not  exceed  the  maximum  award  for  total 
disability,  ue.,  $10  a  week;  so  that  those  earning  more  than  $10  a  week 
may  be  disabled,  even  seriously,  without  being  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation. Wyoming  makes  no  awards  for  temporary  partial  disabili- 
ties. Commonly  the  payments  for  partial  disability  may  continue  up 
to  SOO  weeks;  but  in  Colorado  the  aggregate  of  payments  may  not 
exceed  $2080,  and  in  Montana  payments  may  not  continue  longer  than 
50  weeks  for  temporary  cases  or  150  for  permanent 

For  specific  maimings  most  of  the  new  laws  follow  the  established 
American  custom  and  award  compensations  at  about  half  of  full  earn- 
ings during  definite  terms  and  in  lieu  of  all  other  payments.  But 
Wyoming  grants  only  lump  sums,  from  $50  fcnr  a  minor  toe  to  $1000 
for  the  complete  loss  of  an  arm  or  a  leg.  Colorado  ungenerously  com- 
putes the  awards  at  half  of  the  loss  of  earning  power  rather  than  at 
half  of  full  earnings.  On  the  other  hand,  Maine  makes  these  allow- 
ances not  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  but  for  a  presumptive  total 
disability  attending  the  injury,  and  supplements  them  with  the  regu- 
lar allowances  for  any  resultant  partial  disability.  In  Indiana  the 
percentage  of  earnings,  at  from  $10  to  $25  a  week,  is  55,  so  that  the 
payments  may  run  at  from  $5.50  to  $18.20.  Pennsylvania  distin- 
guishes not  nearly  so  many  maimingp  as  the  other  states,  only  five,  in 
fact.  In  most  of  the  states  both  maxima  and  minima  are  the  same 
as  for  total  disabilities ;  but  Vermont  fixes  no  minimum  for  the  maimings. 

The  new  legislation  shows  a  growing  tendency  to  the  allowance  of 
compensation  for  disfigurement,  especially  of  the  face,  regardless  of 
any  necessary  disability  to  woA  or  earn  but  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
probably  lessened  ability  to  secure  employment.  Only  three  of  the 
eight  states  grant  such  awards,  Colorado,  Indiana,  and  Maine;  but 
there  were  not  more  than  three  amcmg  the  28  earlier  states  which  did  as 
much.  In  Indiana  the  award  for  disfigurement  may  be  as  high  as 
$18.20  a  week  and  may  continue  during  200  weeks. 
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For  total  disability  Wyoming  grants  definite  sums^  per  month  where 
the  disability  is  temporary  and  in  lump  where  it  is  permanent.  As 
in  the  earlier  laws  of  Washington  and  Oregon^  the  amounts  increase 
with  the  numbers  dependent  upon  the  injured,  riAing  from  $15  a 
month  to  $35  and  from  $1000  to  $2500.  Indiana  grants  55  per  cent 
of  earnings ;  but  the  other  states  compute  at  50  per  cent  and  with  many 
limitations  and  provisos.  Within  limits  of  $8  a  week  and  $5  or  full 
lower  wages,  Colorado  pays  the  compensation  as  long  as  the  disability 
continues,  even  throughout  life.  At  from  $13.20  to  $5.50  Indiana 
allows  payments  as  long  as  500  weeks,  but  never  to  a  total  of  more 
than  $5000.  At  from  $10  a  week  to  $4,  Maine  limits  to  500  weeks 
and  $3000.  At  from  $10  a  week  to  $6  or  full  lower  wages,  Montana 
allows  payments  as  long  as  300  weeks  for  temporary  disabilities;  for 
permanent  disabilities  the  initial  rate  continues  for  400  weeks,  there- 
after to  be  followed  by  $5  a  week  during  life.  Within  the  same  limits 
as  in  Montana,  Oklahoma  continues  payments  as  long  as  300  weeks 
for  temporary  disabilities  and  as  long  as  500  for  permanent.  At  from 
$10  a  week  down  to  $5  or  full  lower  wages,  Pennsylvania  sets  maxima 
of  500  weeks  and  $4000.  Within  limits  of  $12.50  and  $3  or  full  lower 
wages,  Vermont  restricts  payments  in  ordinary  cases  to  26  weeks  for 
temporary  disability  and  to  260  for  permanent,  but  allows  extensions 
of  52  weeks  for  special  cause. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  any  of  the  year's  compensa- 
tion laws  is  the  omission  of  all  death  benefits  in  Oklahoma,  where  the 
law  makes  no  change  whatever  in  the  lialnlities  and  ri^ts  arising  from 
fatal  industrial  accidents.  In  Wyoming  modest  lump  sums,  in  ordinary 
cases  from  $1000  to  $2000,  are  to  be  paid.  In  Colorado  the  nominal 
allowance  to  those  totally  dependent  is  half  pay;  but  it  can  never  run 
at  more  than  $8  a  week,  or  longer  than  6  years,  or  to  a  total  of  more 
than  $2500.  In  Indiana  it  is  from  $5  to  $12  a  week  during  the  term 
of  dependence,  not  above  300  weeks.  In  Maine,  within  limits  of  $4  and 
$10  a  week,  it  may  continue  not  later  than  300  weeks  after  the  date  of 
the  injury.  In  Montana  death  benefits  may  be  paid  only  if  claimed 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  accident;  and,  within  the  limits 
of  $10  a  week  and  $6  or  full  lower  wages,  they  may  be  paid  as  long  as 
400  weeks  at  rates  varjring  from  30  per  cent  of  wages  to  50  per  cent, 
according  to  the  relations  of  the  beneficiaries  and  dependents  to  the 
deceased  and  without  regard  to  their  numbers.  In  Pennsylvania  wages 
are  to  be  taken  at  from  $10  a  week  to  $20  for  the  computation  of 
death  benefits;  and  awards  at  from  15  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  of  the  dependents  and  their  relations  to  the  deceased. 
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are  payable  for  a  presumptive  normal  maximum  term  of  800  weeks. 
But  there  is  a  special  proviso,  umnatched  elsewhere  in  America,  that 
from  15  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  wages  may  be  continued  beyond  the 
SOO  weeks  as  long  as  there  remain  dependent  children  under  16  years 
of  age.  In  Vennont  wagjes  must  be  taken  as  from  $5  a  week  to  $25 ; 
and,  for  maximum  terms  of  260  weeks,  death  benefits  are  to  be  paid  at 
from  15  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  (from  $.75  to  $11.25  a  week)  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  and  relations  of  the  dependents  and  their  measure  of 
dependence  upon  the  deceased.  There  is  no  discrimination  against 
alien  or  non-resident  dependents  in  Indiana  or  Vermont.  In  Colorado 
death  benefits  are  payable  to  dependents  not  resident  in  the  United 
States  in  but  one  third  of  the  regular  amounts  and  never  to  exceed 
$1000.  To  alien  dependents  not  resident  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  Maine  allows  but  half  of  the  regular  amounts.  In  Montana 
only  widows,  widowers,  and  children  are  recognised  as  entitled  to  death 
benefits  if  not  resident  in  the  United  States ;  and  these  have  but  half  of 
the  full  awards.  In  Pennsylvania  only  widows  and  children  among 
alien  non-residents  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  compensation  as 
dependents;  and  these  at  two  thirds  the  regular  rates.  In  Wyoming 
only  widows  and  children  among  alien  non-residents  are  entitled  to  the 
payments ;  and  these  at  but  a  quarter  of  the  full  amounts. 

The  new  statutes  generally  incorporate  all  of  the  recognised  and 
standard  provisions  for  safeguarding  and  enforcing  the  employee's 
rights  and  his  awards.  In  Maine  and  Vermont  public  employers  are 
not  required  to  insure  or  guarantee  their  risks.  Otherwise  all  employers 
are  required  either  to  insure  or  guarantee  their  liabilities  or  to  satisfy 
the  commissions  of  their  individual  solvency  and  ability  to  pay  directly 
the  compensations  granted  by  the  statutes.  This  formal  requirement,  of 
course,  is  not  found  in  Wyoming,  where  the  compensation  sjrstem  is 
administered  exclusively  through  a  compulsory  state  insurance  fund; 
and  in  Indiana,  Maine,  and  Oklahoma  approved  schemes  of  employer's 
benefits  may  be  substituted  fully  for  the  obligations  of  the  compensa- 
tion laws.  In  every  one  of  the  states  except  Wyoming,  proof  of  indi- 
vidual ability  to  pay  directly  is  mentioned  expressly  as  one  of  the 
permitted  methods  of  assuring  the  payments. 

State  compensation  insurance  funds  are  established  in  Colorado, 
Montana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wyoming — in  the  last-named  state  as  the 
exclusive  and  compulsory  means  of  covering  risks  and  administering 
the  system,  in  the  other  states  as  a  means  available  at  the  employer's 
option.  In  Colorado  and  Montana  the  funds  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  conmiissions  which  administer  the  compensation  laws;  in  Penn- 
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sylvania  there  is  a  State  Workmen's  Insurance  Boards  constituted 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry,  the  insurance  commissioner, 
and  the  state  treasurer;  in  Wyoming  the  state  auditor  and  the  state 
treasurer  have  charge.  In  Montana  and  Wyoming  the  funds  are 
essentially  of  the  Washington  type,  with  basic  or  standard  premiums 
which  are  fixed  in  the  statutes  but  are  to  be  assessed  and  collected  only 
to  the  extent  found  or  judged  necessary  to  meet  claims.  In  Colorado  and 
Pennsylvania  the  rates  are  to  be  determined  more  nearly  after  the  man- 
ner of  private  insurance  companies  and  with  express  and  definite 
reference  to  the  maintenance  of  reserves  and  surpluses.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  laws  of  Montena  and  Wyoming  nothing  to  prevent  the 
administration  of  the  funds  in  accordance  with  sound  financial  prin- 
ciples. Indeed,  the  only  vicious  financial  principles  laid  down  in  the 
stetutes  are  the  Pennsylvania  one,  that  premium  rates  "shall  take  no 
account  of  any  physical  impairment  of  employees  or  the  extent  to 
which  employees  have  persons  dependent  upon  them  for  support,'*  and 
the  Colorado  one  of  substantially  similar  meaning.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Wyoming  the  funds  are  to  be  subsidized  generously  by  the  stetes, 
in  Pennsylvania  until  July  1,  1919,  in  Wyoming  permanently.  In 
Colorado  and  Montana  the  funds  are,  apparently,  to  be  self-supporting 
from  the  first.  In  Colorado,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  there  are 
special  provisions  to  encourage  mutual  liability  insurance  assodations. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Wyoming,  the  stetes  commit  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  laws  to  specially  constituted  boards  or  cmnmissions. 
In  Colorado,  Indiana,  and  Montana  the  conunissions  have  such  general 
relations  to  industry  that  they  may  be  considered  industrial  commis- 
sions. In  Oklahoma,  as  also  in  Color^o,  the  board  is  designated  as  an 
industrial  commission,  but  its  duties  are  limited  to  the  administration 
of  the  compensation  law.  In  Montana  the  burdens  of  the  board  will  rest 
largely  upon  the  chairman ;  for  he  alone  is  an  "appointed  member"  and 
has  a  salary.  With  him  are  associated,  ew  officio,  the  commissioner  of 
labor  and  the  state  auditor,  without  additional  pay.  In  Maine  it  is 
entirdy  clear  that  the  burdens  must  be  largely  the  chairman's.  Here 
again  he  alone  is  specially  appointed;  and,  while  the  insurance  com- 
missioner and  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry,  associated  em 
officio,  have  certain  specific  duties  under  the  law,  and  have  additional 
pay  of  $500  a  year  each,  the  important  functions  are  assigned  definitely 
to  the  chairman.  In  Pennsylvania  there  is  an  elaborate  organisation 
of  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  a  Worionen's  Compensaticm 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.   In  Vermont  there 
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18  an  appropriatdy  modest  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  three  ap- 
pointed members.  In  Wyoming  all  claims  most  be  presented  in  the 
ordinary  law  courts.  But  there  are  unusual  provisions  for  making  suits 
both  easy  and  inexpensive  for  claimants. 

The  commissions  generally  are  vested  with  the  large  powers  which 
have  come  to  be  customary  for  such  bodies  in  the  United  States,  powers 
to  determine,  revise,  and  commute  compensations  in  more  or  less  sum- 
mary ways.  In  Indiana,  Maine,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania  the  com- 
missioners' findings  of  fact  are  conclusive;  but,  unfortunately,  in  Col- 
orado, Montana,  and  Vermont  appeals  to  court  may  be  taken  on  ques- 
tions of  fact  as  well  as  on  questions  of  law.  Uncontested  or  final 
decisions  and  awards  are  enforceable  as  judgments  of  court.  In  Col- 
orado, Indiana,  Maine,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont  the 
commissions  may  approve  and  validate  privately  made  agreements  be* 
tween  employers  and  employees  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
schedules  of  the  statutes.  But  such  settlements  are  not  allowed  in 
Montana;  and,  of  course,  none  are  allowed,  formally  and  expressly^ 
in  Wyoming. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  new  laws  come  into  effect  part  by  part. 
The  dates  of  full  effectiveness  are  as  follows:  April  1, 1915,  Wyoming; 
July  1,  1015,  Montana  and  Vermont;  August  1,  1915,  Colorado;  Sep- 
tember 1,  1915,  Indiana  and  Oklahoma;  January  1,  1916,  Maine  and 
Pennsylvania.  Willard  C.  Fishbr. 

Bbports  of  the  Investigations  of  Firs  Insurance  Companies: 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  North  Carolina.  Fire  insurance 
is  undergoing  investigations  somewhat  similar  to  the  investigaticms  of 
life  insurance  which  began  in  1906,  except  that  the  present  inquiries 
concern  themselves  primarily  with  the  question  of  rates  and  com- 
binations among  companies.  There  is  no  attack  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  companies  or  the  security  of  the  contracts. 

During  the  past  decade  there  have  been  periodic  reports  of  legisla- 
tive committees  or  appointed  conunissions  which  have  endeavored  to 
inform  the  public  regarding  the  methods  of  arriving  at  rates  in  fire 
insurance,  but  judging  from  the  continued  investigations,  past  investi- 
gators have  not  satisfactorily  explained  the  question. 

Many  believe  that  the  fire  loss  on  different  classes  of  property  in 
the  state  should  form  the  basis  of  rate  making  for  that  state.  Many 
also  think  that  the  fact  that  most  companies  use  the  rates  derived  by 
the  rating  bureaus  prove  a  combination  among  the  companies  to  charge 
the  same  price  for  the  insurance.  This  sentiment  is  strengthened  by  the 
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fact  that  in  most  cases  the  larger  amoont  of  the  fire  insurance  business 
in  any  one  state  is  done  by  foreign  companies,  that  is>  companies 
chartered  in  other  states,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  foreign  countries.  To 
witness  large  sums  in  excess  of  the  annual  fire  loss  in  the  state  flowing 
to  foreign  states  and  countries  appears  to  many  to  be  a  loss,  and  this 
failure  to  "keep  money  at  home''  supplies  an  argument  for  the  organi- 
sation of  home  companies,  for  state  insurance,  and  for  restrictive  rate 
legislation. 

Much  of  the  dispute  regarding  rates  has  centered  about  the  status 
of  inspection  or  rating  bureaus.  These  organizations  are  found  in 
practically  all  states.  They  are  distinct  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies as  such,  haying  for  their  prime  purpose  the  making  of  rates 
to  be  charged  for  the  fire  hasard  in  a  state,  a  section  of  the  state,  and 
cities.  This  seryice  is  then  sold  to  the  fire  insurance  companies; 
and  since  this  means  a  single  source  of  information  for  the  many  com- 
panies which  sell  indemnity,  it  seems  that  something  approaching 
monopoly  prices  results.  The  potential  economies  are  very  great.  For 
theoretically,  if  each  company  should  perform  this  service  individuaUy^ 
the  results  would  be  the  same,  and  thus  there  would  be  an  unnecessary 
expense.  In  only  a  few  states  have  such  rating  organizations  been 
brought  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  insurance  department.  In 
some  states  they  have  been  either  legislated  out  of  existence  or  have 
had  their  work  seriously  handicapped. 

The  fire  insurance  business  in  Missouri  has  been  in  a  very  much 
distuibed  condition  for  several  years.  The  Orr  law,  enacted  in  1918, 
was  a  stringent  anti-trust  law  applying  to  insurance  companies.  Many 
of  the  companies  refused  to  do  business  under  it  and  prepared  to  with- 
draw from  the  state,  whereupon  they  were  threatened  with  prosecution 
under  the  anti-trust  law,  since  an  agreement  to  withdraw  was  held  to 
be  a  conspiracy.  An  agreement  between  the  officials  of  the  state  and 
the  companies  was  reached,  under  which  the  law  was  not  to  be  enforced 
pending  an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  by  a  commission.  This 
commission  reported  in  1915,  and  its  report  formed  the  basis  of  a  new 
law  governing  fire  insurance  companies.  One  of  the  important  pro- 
visions of  this  law  is  that  it  permits  the  operation  of  rating  bureaus 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  insurance  commissioner.  A  sched- 
ule of  rates  remains  in  effect  five  years,  under  the  experience  of  which 
rates  are  adjusted.  It  is  believed  that  this  new  insurance  code  goes  a 
long  way  in  securing  all  the  desirable  results  of  private  insurance  with 
adequate  supervision.    It  avoids  the  questionable  practice  of  state- 
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made  rates.  Either  there  should  be  insurance  by  the  state  under  its 
own  determined  rates  or  private  insurance  with  supervision  of  rates. 
With  all  the  extreme  power  which  a  state  has  over  insurance  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  would  be  gained  if  the  state  should  make  the 
rates  rather  than  supervising  rates  for  private  companies. 

The  Pennsylvania  commission  was  a  joint  commission  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  provided  for  in  1018  and  reporting  in  1015.  It  was 
appointed  for  the  especial  purpose  of  investigating  "various  combin- 
ations of  fire  insurance  companies.''  Including  commissions,  the  fire 
loss,  and  other  topics,  it  laid  most  stress  upon  the  work  of  rating  bu- 
reaus and  concluded:  "Such  comUnations  of  insurance  companies  or 
their  representatives,  such  as  their  agents,  are  not  opposed  to  public 
policy,  are  necessary  to  the  solvency  of  insurance  companies  and  are 
beneficial  to  the  public."  The  report  further  recommends  the  proper 
control  and  supervision  of  such  organisations.  On  the  whole  this  re- 
port is  favorable  to  the  fire  insurance  companies. 

The  Illinois  report,  which  has  occasioned  considerable  discussion, 
was  a  special  report  by  the  superintendent  of  insurance  to  the  governor. 
A  conservative  report  of  a  special  commission  of  the  legislature  had 
been  made  in  1011.  The  present  report  lacks  judicial  character.  It 
strongly  urges  state  insurance  without  any  very  close  analysis  of  the 
experience  in  other  countries,  or  sound  reason  for  its  adoption  in  Illi- 
nois. The  fire  insurance  companies  are  accused  of  being  a  "combine" 
exercising  monopolistic  powers.  The  report  is  full  of  assertions  with- 
out proof.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  t3rpical  attack  on  trusts  so  com- 
mon ten  years  since. 

The  North  Carolina  legislative  committee  reported  in  1014.  It  gave 
particular  attention  to  rating  bureaus  and  commissions.  The  investi- 
gation seems  to  have  been  well  done  and  is  of  a  constructive  character. 
The  commission  reconmiended  the  enactment  of  the  Kansas  law  on 
rates,  which  gives  to  the  insurance  conmiissioner  large  control  over 
rates.  It  also  recommends  that  additional  power  of  investigation  of 
fires  be  given  the  state  insurance  commissioner. 

Several  other  states,  either  by  commissions  or  by  the  state  insurance 
commissioner,  have  investigated  the  fire  insurance  companies. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  regarding  fire  insurance  several 
tendencies  may  be  said  to  be  clear: 

First,  there  is  some  indication  that  the  public  is  securing  a  better 
understanding  of  the  function  of  a  fire  insurance  company.  However 
slow  the  progress  may  be,  property  owners  are  beginning  to  realise 
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the  importance  of  fire  preventioii  both  hy  proper  building  and  bj  better 
protection.  The  fire  loss  apparently  continues  as  large  as  in  the  past^ 
bat  a  careful  analysis  will  prove  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  and  greater  progress  is  assured. 

Second,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  supervise  rates  more  closely; 
in  some  cases  for  the  state  to  make  the  rates,  but  this  tendency  is  not 
as  strong  as  several  years  ago. 

Third,  there  is  some  tendency  to  standardise  the  commissimis  paid 
to  agents  for  writing  the  business. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  compel  onnpanies  to  cooperate 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  in  arriving  at  rates.  The  companies 
in  some  states  are  required  to  file  the  results  of  their  experience  on 
different  classes  of  property.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  too  well  maric- 
ed  tendency  to  make  state  experience  the  basis  of  determining  the 
rates. 

W.  F.  Gbphabt. 

Wathington  Unwernty. 

Lawi  Relating  to  Mothers*  Pemions  in  the  United  States,  Denmark, 
and  New  Zealand  (pp.  102),  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  federal  Department  of  Labor,  contains  a  five-page  list  of  references. 

Note  should  be  made  of  the  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Comwus- 
sion  on  Relief  for  Widowed  Mothers  transmitted  to  the  l^gislatare 
March  27,  1014  (Albany,  pp.  584).  A  chart  shows  the  nature  of 
mothers'  pension  and  allied  laws  in  other  states. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Social 
l^ences  was  devoted  to  the  general  topic  ''Woman  and  the  state." 
Papers  and  Proceedings  have  been  edited  by  Professor  J.  F.  Ebersole 
(206  Mechanic  Arts  Bldg.,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis^ 
1915,  pp.  208).  Several  papers  deal  with  mothers'  pensions  and  al- 
lowances to  the  dependent  children  of  widows. 

Among  reports  on  workmen's  compensation  to  be  noted  are: 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Compensation  Commissioners  of  Connecticuti 
1018-14  (Hartford,  Pub.  Doc  No.  58,  pp.  82). 

Michigan  Emplotfers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensaiion  Act 
(pp.  86),  a  reprint  of  the  law. 

Report  of  the  Nevada  Industrial  Commission,  July  1, 19 IS  to  Decem- 
ber SI,  1914  (Carson  City,  1915,  pp.  108) ;  and  Report  of  Investigation 
in  Re-claim  Number  192  (pp.  80). 
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Report  of  the  Emptoyere*  Liability  CommisHon  Appointed  for  the 
Purpose  of  Obierving  the  Operation  of  the  Employers'  lAabiUtff  Act 
(Trenton,  1015>  pp.  48). 

Report  of  Industrial  Accidents  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  1915 
(S4ih  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  PhUadelphia,  pp.  6S). 

Financiid  Statement  Showing  Condition  of  Accident  Fund  on  AprU 
1, 1916  (Industrial  Insurance  Conunission  of  the  State  of  Washington). 

The  Fifty 'Sucth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Part  I.  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  (Al- 
bany, 1915,  pp.  1308)  contains  10  pages  of  text  relating  to  woric- 
men's  compensation  legislation  in  New  York  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
surance theory  and  experience* 

The  Insurance  Society  of  New  York  has  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
the  following  addresses  delivered  before  the  society:  The  Rights  of 
Administrators  and  Executors  over  Real  Property  in  connection  with 
the  Standard  Policy,  by  F.  O.  A£feld,  Jr.  (Jan.  10,  1015,  pp.  18) ;  The 
Claim— The  Proof  of  Loss— When  is  Loss  Payable?  by  Bobert  J.  Fox 
(Feb.  2,  1015,  pp.  80) ;  Former  and  Present  Day  Methods  of  Adjust- 
ment,  by  Samuel  B.  Weed  (Feb.  16,  1015,  pp.  15);  Ownership,  by 
Edgar  J.  Nathan  (Mar.  16,  1015,  pp.  17) ;  Some  Observations  upon 
the  Business  of  Fire  Insurance  as  Generally  Conducted  as  a  Field  for 
the  Investment  of  New  Capital,  by  Bichard  M.  Bissell  (Apr.  22,  1015, 
pp.  17) ;  The  State  and  the  Insurance  Company,  by  David  Bumsey  (pp. 
18) ;  and  The  Inspector  and  the  Insured,  by  P.  M.  Griswold. 

The  Thrift  Publishing  Company  of  New  YoA  City  has  for  sale 
The  American  Underwriter's  Pocket  Chart  of  Life  Insurance  Com^ 
panics  Operating  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  December 
SI,  1914,  compiled  from  special  reports  secured  by  "The  American 
Underwriter"  (price  25  cents). 


The  Census  Bbport  on  Occupations:  A  Bbplt.  In  the  March 
number  of  this  journal  (p.  184)  there  appeared  a  review  of  "The 
Thirteenth  Census  Beport  on  Occupations."  Mr.  Kni^^t,  the  writer 
of  the  review,  states  that  the  new  classification  followed  in  the  occupa- 
tion report  is  "a  onnpromise  between  the  older  American  classifications 
and  the  so-called  'international'  classification  prepared  by  Dr.  Jacques 
Bertillon  for  the  International  Statistical  Institute.  .  .  ."  This  is  in- 
correct Dr.  BertUlon's  classification  was  examined  carefully  and  was 
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valued  Idf^j,  hat,  in  formulating  a  classification^  neither  our  old  classi- 
fication nor  Dr.  BertiUon's  was  followed.  However^  many  valuable 
suggestions  were  taken  from  Dr.  BertiUon's  classification;  and>  while 
our  new  classification  can  not  be  said  to  fMow  Dr.  Bertillon's,  it  is 
constructed  on  the  same  general  lines  and  is  very  similar  to  it  in  many 
respects.  Each  purports  to  be  a  detailed  occupational  classification 
with  an  industrial  framework.  But  while  Dr.  BertiUon's  classification 
is  an  undoubted  improvement  over  many  of  the  classifications  now  in 
use  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  many  respects  a  classification  by  industries 
rather  than  by  specific  occupations,  since,  frequently,  the  woriters  are 
classified  according  to  what  they  make  rather  than  according  to  what 
they  do — ^according  to  the  product  to  which  their  services  contribute 
rather  than  according  to  the  particular  processes  which  they  perform. 
In  "Extraction  of  Minerals,"  for  example,  the  names  of  the  minerals 
extracted,  as  coal,  anthracite,  peat,  etc.,  are  given  throughout^  and  in  no 
case  the  actual  occupations  of  the  woriters,  as  blasters,  laborers,  fore- 
men, etc.  And  in  "Manufactures/'  in  about  two  fifths  of  the  cases  only 
the  names  of  the  materials  worked  upon,  as  jute,  laces,  ivory,  crodcery, 
etc.,  are  given. 

In  the  new  classification  formulated  for  the  Thirteenth  Census  report 
on  Oceupaiion  Staiuticip  an  effort  was  made  to  classify  occupations 
with  respect  to  the  kind  of  work  done  or  the  character  of  the  service 
rendered,  rather  than  according  to  the  article  made  or  woriced  upon, 
or  the  place  where  the  work  was  done.  The  industrial  feature,  so  com- 
mon in  many  classifications,  was  eliminated  except  as  it  served  as  an 
aid  in  showing  more  clearly  and  exactly  the  occupational  positions  of 
the  different  workers.  The  result  was  an  occupational  classification 
with  an  industrial  framework — a  classification  which  shows  each  spe- 
cific, elementary  occupation  in  each  important  industry  and  service 
group. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Knight  states,  that  the  report  is  rather  lacking  in 
tables  comparing  the  occupation  statistics  of  the  Thirteenth  and  earlier 
cemoBeA.  The  original  plans  for  the  report  contemplated  other  com- 
parative tables,  but,  unfortunately,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  the 
work  on  occupations  was  practicaUy  stopped  for  an  entire  year,  and  as 
a  result,  the  Thirteenth  Census  period  had  elapsed  before  the  report  was 
near  completion.  Then,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  a 
special  ^visory  committee^  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  second  and 

'The  members  of  this  committee  were  8.  N.  D.  North  and  William  R.  Mer- 
riam,  former  Directors  of  the  Census;  Professor  Walter  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell 
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more  complex  machine  count  of  the  occapation  cards  and  limit  the  scope 
of  the  occapation  report  to  the  tables  which  could  be  constmcted  from 
the  first  count  of  the  cards.  In  fact,  the  recommendation  of  the  com^ 
mittee  was  "that  the  tables  yielded  by  the  first  ran  of  the  cards  be 
printed  without  derivative  tables  or  text"*  But  this  recommendation 
was  departed  from  sufficiently  to  allow  the  inclusion  in  the  report  of 
67  pages  of  text  and  text  tables. 

The  increase  of  the  general  divisions  of  classification  from  five  to 
eight,  is  one  of  the  few  new  features  of  the  report  on  occupations  which 
the  reviewer  seems  to  consider  real  improvements.  While  this  change  is 
believed  to  be  a  real  improvement,  and  while  it  is  important  that  the 
number  of  general  divisions  in  an  occupation  classification  correspond 
with  the  natural  groups  into  which  the  workers  fall  througfi  simi- 
larity of  occupation,  environment,  station  of  life,  and  the  industries 
in  which  they  work,  yet,  after  all,  the  number  of  general  divisions  in 
a  classification  and  the  grouping  of  the  occupations  under  them  is  of 
far  less  importance  than  is  the  careful  and  detailed  reporting  of  the 
individual,  specific  occupations ;  for  if  the  different  specific  occupations 
are  reported  separately  they  will  admit  of  any  grouping  desired,  and 
the  resulting  groups  can  be  placed  in  any  general  division  desired.  At 
most,  the  general  divisions  are  but  a  part  of  the  industrial  framework 
of  a  classification.  As  part  of  a  useful  framework  they  should  be  re- 
tained and  perfected,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
real  essential  of  any  meritorious  occupation  classification — the  logical 
and  practical  classification  of  the  individual  occupations. 

Probably  the  most  important  question  raised  in  the  review  under  dis- 
cussion is  whether  the  detailed  classification  presented  in  Table  VI  of 
the  occupation  report — ^a  classification  which  shows  each  important  oc- 
cupation in  each  of  the  principal  industries  and  service  groups — ^is  too 
detailed.  Mr.  Knight  thinks  it  is,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  alone  in 
so  thinking.  There  are  many  others,  however,  who  think  otherwise^ 
and  among  these  are  some  of  the  leading  statisticians  and  eccmomists 
of  the  United  States.  A  number  of  these  gentlemen  were  consulted 
before  the  final  form  of  the  classification  was  decided  upon,  and  I  have 
their  valuable  suggestions  before  me.  All  of  ihem  agree  that  occupa- 
tions should  be  reported  in  as  great  detail  as  the  nature  of  the  returns 

University;  Mr.  W.  S.  Rossiter,  formerly  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Census;  and  Hon. 
Daniel  C  Roper»  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  formerly  an  oiBdal 
of  the  Censns  Bureau. 

^Quarfrly  P^ibUcatiam  of  th0  Am^riam  8tati$Hcal  Anoehtion,  vol,  XIII, 
no.  103, 
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and  the  practicable  size  limit  of  the  report  will  permit.  One  of  oar 
leading  statisticians  says: 

It  mig^t  even  be  preferable  for  certain  purposes  to  give  the  occupations  as 
actually  stated  [by  the  enumerators]  and  arrange  the  same  in  alphabetical 
order.  •  •  •  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  tiiat  every  occupation  fdlowed 
should  be  stated  in  the  Census,  for  it  is  certainly  as  significant  to  know  the 
trades  as  yet  but  imperfectly  developed  as  to  know  the  very  large  aggregations 
where  a  decrease  or  an  increase  is  not  necessarily  of  any  particular  slgnlfirance, 

A  professor  of  economics  in  one  of  our  largest  universities  says: 

Personally»  I  believe  that  the  greater  the  nundier  of  occupational  groups  es- 
tablished the  greater  the  value  of  the  data  for  statisticians^  wlio  go  to  the 
Census  for  raw  material  rather  than  for  summary  statements.  ...  It  may  be 
urged  that  one  important  object  of  the  Census  is  to  provide  raw  material  as 
nearly  in  the  raw  state  as  possible,  thus  enabling  each  investigator  to  get  data 
rather  than  summaries,  and  to  make  his  own  synthesis.  It  is  always  possible  for 
an  investigator  to  combine  small  groups  into  larger,  but  never  possible  for 
him  to  divide  large  groups  into  smaller  conqxment  ones.  .  .  .  The  combination 
of  groups  which  he  might  wish  to  make  in  connection  with  special  investigati<Mis 
is  indefinitely  great  and  cannot  be  determined  by  the  Census  Bureau.  Any 
massing  together  of  groups  tends  to  stop  oiT  such  work.  Since  the  Census 
Bureau  cannot  anticipate  the  thousands  of  questions,  an  answer  to  whidi  will 
be  sought  in  the  Census,  it  should  present  detailed  data  which  can  be  worked 
up  as  may  be  required.  .  .  .1  would  urge  that  the  nundier  of  groups  be  made 
as  large  as  is  practically  possible,  and  that  as  near  an  approach  as  possible 
be  made  to  the  ideal  occupational  census,  wherein  every  spedes  of  occupation 
actually  developed  is  recognised.  A  perfect  occupational  census  would  reflect 
exactly,  minutely  and  completely  the  division  of  labor  in  industry. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  recent  investigations  of  social 
and  social-economic  questions,  and  of  the  legislation  recommended  or 
enacted  on  these  questions,  shows  conclusively  that  onr  investigatorsi 
and  many  of  our  legislators,  are  taking  cognisance  of  the  importance 
of  specific  occupations  and  are  no  longer  content  with  studying),  or  with 
passing  legislation  for  entire  industries.  In  numerous  social  and  social- 
economic  problems,  the  solution  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
occupational  status  of  the  workers  concerned.  This  knowledge  can  be 
secured  only  throngh  an  intensive  study  of  the  actual  processes  per- 
formed or  services  rendered  by  these  workers.  And,  in  each  industry, 
this  study  must  be  as  detailed  as  the  division  of  labor  is  great. 

If  we  would  be  specific  in  our  discussion  of  occupations,  we  must 
first  have  statistics  of  specific  occupations.  Such  statistics  may  bd 
difficult  to  secure,  and  they  may  be  expensive  to  tabulate  and  report,  bnt, 
with  the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  our  present-day  industrial  pro- 
cesses, it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  old-fashioned 
industrial-group  occupation  statistics  are  becoming  less  and  less  worth 
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collecting  and  reporting,  for  ihej  are  contributing  less  and  less  to- 
ward the  solution  of  those  problems  in  which  occupation  is  a  factor. 

The  detailed  occupation  statistics  presented  in  Table  VI  of  the 
occupation  report  are  not  above  critidam.  Their  principal  defect, 
howerer,  is  not  that  the  occupations  are  presented  in  too  great  detail. 
In  fact,  the  detail  is  not  sufficientiy  minute  to  meet  the  demands  now 
being  made  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  As  stated  in  the  report.  Table 
VI  can  not  be  considered  an  exact  and  technically  correct  presentation 
of  each  specific  occupation  which  is  pursued  in  each  of  the  industries 
and  service  groups  which  it  includes.  It  is,  however,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  this  ideal  which  was  possible  and  practicable  under  the  ex- 
isting conditions  and  limitations  of  the  enumeration,  classification,  and 
presentation  of  occupations  at  the  Thirteenth  Census;  and  the  use  that 
has  been  and  is  being  made  of  this  table  fully  justifies  this  first  attempt 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  classify  and  to  present  detailed  statistics 
for  each  specific,  elementary  occupation  in  each  important  industry  and 
service  group  in  the  United  States. 

As  time  passes,  changes  in  the  form  of  presentation  of  our  occupation 
statistics  doubtiess  should  and  will  be  made;  but  whatever  changes  are 
made,  the  present  form  of  detailed  classification,  perhaps  with  some 
modifications,  probably  will  be  the  basis  for  the  classification  ultimately 
used,  for  the  demand  is  more  and  more  for  detail  that  can  be  presented 
only  by  some  such  form  of  classification.  What  is  needed  now  is 
greater  accuracy  in  enumeration,  rather  than  material  changes  in 
classification. 

One  of  the  contemplated  features  of  the  occupation  report  which  had 
to  be  sbandoned  because  of  a  lack  of  time  was  a  series  of  cross-classi- 
fication reference  numbers,  showing  which  of  the  elementary  occupa- 
tions presented  in  the  most  detailed  table  (Table  VI)  were  combined  in 
each  respective  occupation  group  presented  in  the  more  condensed  gen- 
eral tables  of  the  report.  This  defect  is  largely  remedied,  however,  by 
a  dassification  of  occupations,  now  published,  showing  which  of  the 
principal  occupational  designations  returned  by  the  census  enumerators 
were  included  in  each  respective  occupation  group  presented  in  the 
more  condensed  general  tables  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Knight  considers  it  a  "serious  defect"  that  each  occupation  of 
the  condensed  list  is  classified  in  that  part  of  the  industrial  field  in 
which  it  is  most  commonly  pursued,  and  says  that  "the  result  is  fre- 
quently obscure,  not  to  say  misleading."  In  reply,  I  need  only  say 
that  it  would  have  been  a  far  more  "serious  defect,"  and  the  result 
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would  have  been  much  more  ''freqaently  oibscnre"  and  ''misleading" 
had  each  occapation  of  the  condensed  list  been  classified  in  some  other 
part  of  the  indnstrial  field  than  that  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  pur- 
sned.  And  in  reply  to  his  statement  that  "there  is  no  key  to  what  has 
been  done/'  I  will  say  that  the  general  plan  of  combining  the  elementary 
occupations  of  Table  VI  into  the  larger  occapation  groups  of  the  other 
general  tables  and  of  classifying  these  occupation  groups  under  tne 
di£ferent  general  divisions  of  the  classification  is  adequately  described 
on  pages  24  and  25  of  the  report. 

On  page  186  of  the  review  under  consideration,  the  writer  sajrs: 

"Most  (but  not  all)  of  the  'trades*  of  the  group  are  placed  under 
Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries;  some  (draftsmen  and  de- 
signers) are  included  among  the  professions;  and  others  (decorators, 
wheelwrights,  mechanical  engineers)  are  not  to  be  found  at  alL" 

Now,  the  occupation  of  the  draftsman  or  that  of  the  designer  resem^ 
bles  that  of  the  artist  (included  with  the  professions)  much  more  close- 
ly than  it  does  that  of  the  blacksmith  or  that  of  the  carpenter  (each 
placed  under  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries);  "wheel- 
wrights" and  "mechanical  engineers"  are  "to  be  found";  and  it  is  evi- 
dent beyond  question  that  all  the  various  kinds  of  "decorators"  could 
not  properly  be  combined  and  presented  as  one  occupation. 

If  by  the  statement  that  "the  'proprietary,  official  and  supervisory' 
persons  might  be  thought  fairly  to  constitute  an  occupational  dass/' 
and  the  reviewer  means  that  these  occupations  should  be  erected  into  a 
separate  class  of  occupations,  as  was  done  with  clerical  occupations, 
then  I  can  only  reply  that  to  have  done  this  in  each  of  these  cases  and  in 
each  similar  case  would  have  been  both  impracticable  and  illogical.  A 
clerk  is  a  derk,  and  a  stenographer  is  a  stenographer,  wherever  em- 
ployed; and  clerical  occupations  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  peci^r 
to  one  general  division  of  occupations  than  to  another.  But  a  farmer 
clearly  belongs  in  agriculture,  a  manufacturer  in  manufacturing,  and 
a  merchant  in  trade ;  and  to  classify  these  persons  otherwise  would  be 
quite  illogical. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Knight  that  we  have  "at  least  the  three  grad- 
ations of  occupied,  partially  occupied,  and  unoccupied"  may  be  a  good 
ideal  for  the  future,  but  with  the  conditions  of  enumeration  similar  to 
those  prevailing  at  any  of  our  past  censuses  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
suggestion  has  any  present  practical  value.  Our  failure  to  collect  sat- 
isfactory statistics  of  the  number  of  months  each  employee  was  unem- 
ployed during  the  year  shows  that  we  would  not  be  very  successful  in 
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attempting  to  leam  whether  each  person  was  "occupied^  partially  oc- 
cupied>  or  unoccupied."  In  fact^  at  each  of  the  last  three  censuses^  did 
we  not  attempt  to  secure  much  this  same  information  for  employees 
through  the  occupation  and  unemployment  inquiries  of  the  population 
schedule?  Unfortunately,  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Kni^t  says  and  as  was 
fully  discussed  in  the  report  (pp.  26-20),  that  the  statistics  showing 
the  number  of  women  and  children  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
probably  are  quite  inaccurate;  but,  inaccurate  as  lliey  are,  if  studied 
carefully  and  used  with  discretion  they  are  far  from  being  ''worthless," 
even  as  an  indication  of  the  number  employed;  and  it  is  almost  certain 
their  accuracy  would  not  have  been  increased  by  asking  each  woman 
and  child  the  additional  question  as  to  whether  she  or  it  was  "occupied, 
partially  occupied,  or  unoccupied"  during  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  frankly  that  I  consider  the  occupation 
statistics  in  this  country  today  rather  crude  and  undeveloped  in  some 
respects.  They  are  far  from  being  what  they  should  be  and  what,  in 
time,  they  probably  will  be;  but,  both  in  accuracy  and  in  form  of  pre- 
sentation, the  Thirteenth  Census  occupation  statistics  are  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  those  of  the  Twelfth  Census  that  they  are  cause  for  hope  rather 
than  for  despair,  for  optimism  rather  than  for  pessimism.  For  example, 
at  the  Twelfth  Census  all  the  religious  and  charity  workers  were  classi- 
fied and  reported  as  "clergyman";  all  the  abstractors,  notaries,  and 
justices  of  the  peace  were  classified  and  reported  as  "lawyers";  all  the 
non-medical  healers  were  classified  and  reported  as  "physicians  and 
surgeons";  and  all  the  machine-oilers  were  classified  and  reported  as 
engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive)" — ^nor  in  any  case  was 
the  credulous  user  of  these  statistics  warned  as  to  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  harmless  looking  occupation  reported.  Doubtless  some 
mistakes  of  classification  were  made  at  the  Thirteenth  Census,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  occupations  reported  are  what  they  appear  to  be.  Our  ef- 
forts should  be  toward  further  increasing  the  accuracy.  In  our  detailed 
occupation  statistics,  we  have  now,  as  we  have  never  had  before,  the 
basis  for  a  real  scientific  study  of  the  occupations  of  this  country,  and 
this  study  should  be  made  before  our  next  census.  This  and  better 
enumeration  are  the  things  most  needed. 

Alba  M.  Edwakds. 

Estimated  Valuation  of  National  Wealth.  The  title  of  this 
recent  United  States  Census  bulletin  appropriately  makes  conspicuous 
the  word  "estimated."  That  a  figure  of  aggregate  national  wealth 
should  be  estimated,  not  ascertained,  is  inevitable.  The  summary  classi- 
fication for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  shown  in  the  following  taUe: 
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The  method  of  arriving  at  these  figures  deserves  consideration.  The 
first  and  most  important  item  is  based  upon  the  returns  of  local  tax 
assessors^  which  are  duly  "equalized"  at  100  per  cent.  The  second 
is  arrived  at  by  assuming  a  nearly  constant  ratio  to  the  first.  The  next 
three  are  chiefly  the  decennial  census  figures  corrected  for  time.  Coin 
and  bullion  are  shown  as  regularly  estimated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Mint.  Railroads  are  entered  at  the  aggregate  of  their  fixed- 
capital  accounts  less  something  for  depreciation.  This  is  crude  as 
compared  with  the  "commercial  valuation"  method  of  1904.  The  im- 
portant items  under  "Street  railways^  etc"  are  similarly  treated^  but 
in  the  case  of  street  railways  and  electrical  companies^  at  least,  no 
allowance  is  made  for  depreciation.  The  last  group  of  items^  consist- 
ing mainly  of  consumption  goods  in  the  hands  of  dealers  or  consumers^ 
are  variously^  and  it  appears  rather  arbitrarily^  estimated  by  means  of 
assumed  ratios  of  the  extant  stock  to  recent  production  or  importation. 
It  would  be  better^  but  perhaps  an  impractical  ideal^  if  all  the  data 
could  be  based  upon  inventoried  number  Umes  unit  cost^  less  deprecia- 
tion. The  writer  sees  no  objection  to  the  application  of  such  a  method 
to  public  streets  and  the  like^  which  are  omitted  from  the  estimate. 

The  use  of  the  term  "valuation"  in  the  title  of  the  buUetin  blunts  a 
possible  objection  as  to  the  character  or  significance  of  the  pecuniary 
units  by  which  the  quantity  of  wealth  is  measured.  But  the  question  as 
to  the  importance  of  a  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is 
only  the  more  definitely  raised.  The  influence  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion upon  the  valuation  of  land  and  other  natural  resources  should  be 
considered.  The  inference  of  the  "man  in  the  street"  (including  the 
man  in  Wall  Street)  from  the  aggregate  pecuniary  valuation  of  wealth 
to  a  corresponding  quantity  and  increase  of  well-being  or  its  means  is 
not  warranted. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Laibor^  wholesale  prices 
for  1912  as  compared  with  1904  were  in  the  ratio  of  188.6  to  118.0^ 
or  18.2  per  cent  higher.  Retail  prices  were  in  the  ratio  of  154.2  to 
116.2^  or  82.7  per  cent  hi|^er.  But  the  valuation  of  wealth  was  75 
per  cent  greater. 

The  proportion  of  land  value  in  the  total  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  proportion  of  taxed  real  property^  for  which  the  distributive  per 
cent  increased  from  51.88  to  52.89.  The  figures  warrant  an  inference 
stronger  than  may  appear,  because  it  is  probably  a  general  rule  that  the 
proportion  of  the  value  of  improvements  upon  land  to  the  value  of  the 
land  with  improvements  decreases  as  the  combined  value  per  acre 
increases. 
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Even  after  allowing  for  such  qualifications^  it  appears  that  there  was 
an  extraordinary  increase  of  wealthy  not  merely  of  valuation,  in  the 
eight  years.  The  per  capita  figure  for  1904  (assuming  82^85,651 
population)  was  $1^00;  that  for  1912  was  $1^73.  But  an  allowance 
for  change  in  the  price  level  occasions  an  increase  of  the  former  figure 
for  comparison  by  perhaps  25  per  cent,  making  it  1,625  dollars  (?) 
per  capita.  According  to  this  computation,  the  per  capita  per  cent 
increase  over  1904  was  21.4.  This  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  but  it  is 
in  large  proportion  due  to  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  land  and 
other  natural  gifts  that  have  not  meanwhile  increased  their  potentiali- 
ties for  conferring  benefits  upon  mankind.  Some  of  this  sort  of  in- 
crease is  doubtless  in  turn  due  to  more  adequate  occupation  of  national 
advantages,  but  more  of  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  increment  in  the 
value  of  the  ground  upon  which  New  York  City  is  built. 

The  reviewer  leaves  his  task  with  a  strengthened  feeling  that 
economic  statistics  must  be  as  much  economics,  even  theoretical  econ- 
omics, as  statistics.  It  would  do  no  harm  for  the  Census  Bureau  to 
make  its  theories  explicit.  But  if  one  would  find  fault  with  the 
present  bulletin,  it  should  rather  be  on  the  ground  that  the  amount  of 
estimation  by  way  of  rough  ratios,  of  such  a  nature  as  the  private 
statistician  might  be  expected  to  employ,  seems  unduly  large  in  these 
1912  figures  and  larger  than  in  1904.  Each  succeeding  census 
estimate  should  have  more  the  character  of  an  actual  inventory. 


The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  BuUetin  No.  156,  RetaU 
Prices  1907  to  December,  1914  (Washington,  Mar.,  1915,  pp.  897)  in 
Appendix  A  gives  an  explanation  of  the  new  method  of  computing 
retail  prices  and  index  numbers  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
discarding  of  old  methods  of  computation. 

Report  No.  8  of  the  Department  of  Investigation  and  Statistics 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  deals  with  Siatittic's  of  Mines 
and  Quarries  in  Ohio,  1913.  Formerly  the  data  here  included  were 
published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  chief  inspector  of  mines.  Greater 
emphasis  is  now  given  to  statistics  of  injuries. 

Charles  F.  Gettemy,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, has  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  The  MassachwUs  Buream  of  Statis- 
tics,  1869-1916.  A  Sketch  of  its  History,  Organization  and  Functions 
together  with  a  List  of  its  Publications  and  Illustrative  Charts  for  the 
Massachusetts  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Conmiission  (Boston,  pp. 
115).    The  charts  are  of  special  interest. 


G.  P.  Watkins. 
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The  Review  is  indebted  to  Robert  F.  Foerster  for  abstracts  of  ar- 
ticles in  Italian  periodicals^  and  to  R.  S.  Saby  for  abstracts  of  articles 
in  Danish  and  Swedish  periodicals. 

Economic  History,  United  States 

(Abstracts  by  E.  L.  Bogart) 
Allin,  C.  D.   ColofiMl  aspects  of  the  war,   Mid-West  Mag.,  May,  1916. 

Buchanan,  C.  M.    Rights  of  the  Puget  Sound  Indians  to  game  and  fish. 
Wash.  Hist.  Quart.,  Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  10. 
Shows  how  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Indians  have  been  invaded. 
Daniels,  W.    Steamboating  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  before  the  war. 
Ind.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  30. 
An  interesting  account  by  an  old  river  pilot. 
Fehunobr,  H.  Volk  und  Wirtsehaft  in  den  Ver&inigten  Staaten  von  Amerika. 
II.    Zeitschr.  f.  Socialwis.,  Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  19. 
The  first  article  dealt  with  the  population;  this,  with  agriculture 
and  manufactures. 

Fuller,  G.  N.   Settlement  of  Michigan  territory.    Miss.  VaUey  Hist.  Rev., 
June,  1915.    Pp.  31. 
Describes  economic  conditions  as  well  as  political  organisation. 
Glasson,  W.  H.  Some  effects  of  the  European  war  upon  American  industries, 
S.  Atlantic  Quart,  Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  15. 
Deals  with  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 


Golden WEI8EB,  A.  A.   The  social  organizations  of  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica.  Journ.  Am.  FoUc-Lore,  Dec.,  1914.   Pp.  96. 

HuLBEBT,  A.  B.   The  methods  and  operations  of  the  Scioto  group  of  specula- 
tors.  Miss.  Valley  Hist  Rev.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  18. 
The  second  instalment,  showing  speculative  and  even  fraudulent 


RiDOELET,  H.  W.  Seafaring  in  time  of  war,  1756-176$.  Md.  Hist  Mag.,  Mar., 
1915.    Pp.  15. 

Letters  and  documents  concerning  Maryland  shipowners,  with 
comments. 

Stone,  A.  H.    The  cotton  factorage  system  of  the  Southern  States.  Am. 
Hist  Rev.,  Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  10. 
An  account  of  the  marketing  of  cotton  in  the  ante  helium  period 
through  the  factor  or  home  agent  of  the  planter. 

Trimble,  W.  J.    Agrarian  history  of  the  United  States  as  a  field  for  re- 
search.  Hist.  Teacher's  Mag.,  May,  1915.    Pp.  3. 
Urges  a  study  of  agiricultural  history. 
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Vax  dke  Zes»  J.  The  half 'breed  tract.  Iow&  Journ.  Hist.  &  PoL,  Apr.,  1915. 

Account  of  the  overrunning  by  white  settlers  of  a  tract  reserved  hy 
treaty  to  half-breed  Indians. 

iVak  dbb  Zke,  J.   The  oldeet  land  titlee  In  the  State  of  Iowa.   Iowa  Joum. 
Htet  &  PoL,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  19. 
Account  of  the  the  Riddich  title  to  the  Montrose  lands^  1799-1864. 
The  first  coal  rnMng  company  of  the  Lehigh  region,  Penn.  Mag.  Hist  &  Biog., 
Apr.»  1915.   Pp.  6. 
An  account  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company. 
The  Indians  of  Iowa  in  184^.  Iowa  Joum.  Hist  &  PoL,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  15. 

Reprints  of  reports  by  Quakers  of  conditions  among  the  Indians  in 
Iowa. 

Social  legislation.   Survey,  June  19,  1915.   Pp.  5. 

Review  of  social  legislation  in  9  states  for  1915;  12  other  states  were 
reviewed  in  a  previous  article. 

Virginia  in  1677-1678.   Va.  Mag.  Hist  &  Biog.,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
Extracts  from  colonial  papers. 


AinuBWi,  0.  M.  Anglo-French  eommereial  rivalry,  1700-1760;  the  Western 
phase.  I,  II.  Am.  Hist  Rev.,  Apr.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  18,  90. 
I.  An  analysis,  by  place  and  ware^  of  the  American  commerce  for 
which  English  and  French  competed.  Rich  in  extracts  from  contem- 
porary^ pamphlets.  II.  The  colonial  policy  of  the  two  countries,  espe- 
cially as  it  related  to  the  sugar  trade. 

BaowK,  G.  B.   Report  on  home  iindMStries  in  Scotland.   Econ.  Joum.,  June, 
1915.   Pp.  19. 

Summary  of  parliamentary  report  by  W.  R.  Scott^  recently  elected 
to  the  Adam  Smith  chair  at  Glasgow.  Covers  chiefly  tweeds,  hosiery, 
and  kelp. 

CoHir,  E.  Die  dkonondschen  Verhdltnisse  Ddnemarks  nnter  dem  Binfluss  dee 
Krieges.  Wirtsch.  Archiv,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  90. 
Finance^  credit^  prices^  and  production. 
Cbammokd,  E.    The  cost  of  the  war.   Joum.  Royal  Stat  See,  May,  1915. 


Estimates  a  total  cost  of  £9,887,900,000  for  the  first  12  months, 
divided  fairly  evenly  between  the  two  groups  of  belligerents^  including 
direct  expenditures  of  governments,  destruction  of  property^  capitalised 
value  of  loss  of  life^  and  other  losses. 

Dakisu,  G.  W.  BarUf  records  of  a  Manchester  cotton  spinning  firm,  Econ. 
Joum.,  June,  1915.  Pp.  IS. 
Important  material  from  business  books  and  correspondence,  illus- 
trating the  business  and  organisation  of  a  cotton  factory,  1795-1815. 


Economic  History,  Foreign 
(Abstracts  by  Olive  Day) 


Pp.  59. 
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DuBAKO,  C.  La  sitnation  icononUqus  de  la  Bu$n$  A  la  fin  de  1914.  L*£con. 
Fran^.,  June  19,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Gbuntzcl,  J.    Oesterreicht  Volkswiriiehaft  tm  Kriege.    Wirtsch.  Archiv, 
Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  14. 

Credit,  production,  consumption,  and  policy. 
Isaacs,  N.   The  tMrehant  and  hit  law.  Joum.  PoL  Econ.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  S^. 

A  substantial  and  interesting  essay  on  "business  law,"  tracing  its 
history  and  discussing  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  colleges  of 
commerce. 

Saktorius  voir  Waltebshausen,  A.   Welttririichaft  und  WsHkrieff.  Wirtsch. 
Archiv,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  25. 
An  economic  and  political  survey  and  forecast  from  the  German 
standpoint. 

Stbel-Maitlakd,  A.    The  economic  strain  on  England  and  on  Oermany:  a 
comparieon.   Nineteenth  Cent.,  June,  1915. 

Lettre  dTEgypte:  la  ficonditi  de  VEgyfte  et  irrigation.  L'Econ.  Fran^.,  May, 
1915.   Pp.  S. 

La  eituation  4conomique  de  la  Prance:  lee  eignee  d'anUUoration  graduelle. 
L'Econ.  Fran^.,  Apr.  9^  1915.   Pp.  9. 

RUckblicke  und  Amblicke  in  der  Kriegiemdkmngnoirteehaft.    Sos.  Praxis, 
May  90,  1915.  Pp.  3. 


BimKiKBiKE,  J.  Iron  a  factor  in  the  worlds e  progrea,  Joum.  Franklin  Inst, 
Apr.,  1915. 

Ikoalbbe,  F.  R.    Notee  on  natiomU  foreetrg  in  Montana.    Journ.  Assoc 
Engg.  Soc.,  May,  1915. 

Roas,  W.  G.  Beclam<Uion  of  Um-lying  lands  along  the  MiseisHppi.  Stone  & 
Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Joum.,  June,  1915. 

WiLsoK,  W.  Hydroelectric  power  in  New  Zealand.  Engg.  Mag.,  June,  1915. 

The  coal  industry  of  the  United  States  in  1914.  Mln.  &  Engg.  Wld.,  Feb.  6, 
1915. 

Irrigation  pumping  in  the  coast  states.  Elec  Wld.,  May  99,  1915. 
World's  copper  industry  in  1914.  Mhi.  &  Engg.  Wld.,  Feb.  6,  1915. 

Agricultural  Economics 
(Abstracts  by  John  Lee  Coulter) 
Ballod,  C  Die  Kartof elf  rage.  Sok.  Praxis,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

Review  of  exact  status  and  policy  suggested  during  the  crop  year 
of  1915. 

CuBF,  E.  y.    The  sugar  beet  «»  Germany,  wiih  special  att^tion  to  its  re-* 
lation  to  climate.  BulL  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  Apr.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  17,  7. 
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Historical  and  analytical  with  full  maps,  charts,  statistical  tables, 
and  illustrations. 

DoHEBTT,  T.  K.    Codperatwe  legitlatiim  in  Canada,    Mo.  Bull.  Econ.  &  Soc. 
InteU.,  Dec,  1914. 

Separate  treatment  for  dairy  and  other  types  for  each  province. 
Douglas,  A.  W.  The  land  factor  in  food  cost.  Annalist,  May  10,  1915.   Pp.  2. 

Challenge 'to  the  theory  that  high  price  of  land  contributes  to  high 
cost  of  living,  with  tables  and  charts. 

HoLMAK,  C.  W.    The  tenant  farmer,  country  brother  of  the  caewl  worker. 

Survey,  Apr.  17,  1915.   Pp.  2. 
Concrete  review  of  a  situation  in  Texas,  with  illustrations. 
New,  H.  p.  The  Indiana  rural  loan  law.  Am.  Bldg.  Assoc  News,  Apr.,  1915. 

Pp.  5. 

Review  of  legislation  and  formation  of  credit  associations  as  result 
of  same. 

NoTCE,  F.   Land  revenue  adminietration  and  tenures  in  British  India.  Mo. 
Bull.  Econ.  &  Soc  IntelL,  Nov.,  Dec,  1914.    Pp.  15,  14. 
Tenancy  legislation  and  practice;  land  revenue  systems  with  bibli- 
ography and  statistical  tables.    Each  province  separately  considered. 
Talbot,  E.  H.  A  new  agricultural  empire,  Moody's  Mag.,  Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  8. 

How  non-irrigiated  farming  has  been  successfully  tested  in  the 
West.   A  study  of  the  Campbell  system  of  dry  farming. 
WAms,  M.  B.   The  importance  of  research  as  a  means  of  increasing  agricul- 
tural production,  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915. 
Many  concrete  illustrations  from  chemistry,  zoology,  entomology. 
Agricultural  codperation  m  Austria  during  the  first  five  months  of  war.  Mo. 
BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  Intell.,  Dec,  1914^   Pp.  8. 
Separate  review  of  experience  of  each  type  of  cooperation. 
Agricultural  efforts  in  France  during  six  months  of  war  {August,  IdlJ^an- 
uary,  1916),   Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  IntelL,  May,  1915.   Pp.  15. 
Analysis  of  farm  labor  supply,  measures  taken,  meat,  sugar  beets, 
etc. 

The  agricultural  needs  of  the  United  States,   Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  Intell., 
Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  10. 

Review  of  Part  8,  Senate  Document  No.  214,  being  part  of  report  of 
American  Commission  on  Codperation  and  Rural  Credits. 

Can  Germany  be  starved  out?  Annalist,  Mar.  1,  1915.   Pp.  9, 

Brief  analysis  from  special  correspondent. 
The  cattle  industry  in  Columhia  and  its  possibilities.   BulL  Pan.  Am.  Union, 
Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  10. 

Official  statement  prepared  by  the  Columbian  Information  Bureau. 
Detailed  authoritative  statistical  treatment. 

Contemporary  agricultural  policy  in  Austria.   Land  operations^  according  to 
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state  and  provincial  law.  Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  Intell.,  Mar.,  1915. 
Pp.  18. 

Detailed  review  of  land  operations  with  full  statistical  tables. 
The  economic  reeulte  of  home  colonization  in  Siberia,  Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc 
IntelL,  May,  1915.   Pp.  18. 
Study  of  farm  life  in  old  Russia  and  Siberia. 
Estimated  on  farme  and  value  of  domestic  animals  (tables).   Fanners'  Bull., 

Feb.  6,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
Farmers'  elevcUors  in  the  North  Central  states.  Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  IntelL, 
Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  13. 
Careful  review  of  movement  with  bibliography. 
Hawaiian  sugar  men  testify  regarding  contracts  with  planters  before  Commit- 
tee of  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives.   Sugar,  May,  1915. 


Many  details  quoted  and  testimony  interpreted. 
The  land  and  agricultural  bank  in  1913,  Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc.  Intell.,  Apr., 
1915.   Pp.  8. 
Experience  in  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Landschaft  of  the  Province  of  Saxony,   Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  IntelL,  Jan., 
1915. 

A  50-year  review  of  origin^  growth  and  present  status. 
Maximum  food  prices.  Annalist,  May  17,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

A  review  of  experience  in  Germany  and  Holland  and  statement  of 
situation  in  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  movement  for  agricultural  credit  in  the  United  States,  Mo.  BulL  Econ.  & 
Soc  IntclL,  Nov.,  1914. 

Brief  summary  of  movement  in  the  United  States  up  to  about  July^ 
1914. 

Periodical  migrations  of  agricultural  laborers.  Mo.  BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  IntelL, 
Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  9. 
Detailed  review  of  situation  in  Italy  in  1912. 


Baenet,  W.  J.   The  modem  terminal  port,   Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915. 

Brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of  terminal  and  port  planning. 
Bishop,  A.  L.  Commercial  attacMs  and  foreign  trade.  Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  June, 
1915.    Pp.  11. 

Campbell,  H.  H.    The  steel  industry  and  export  trade,   Engg.  Mag.,  May, 


Attempt  to  justify  "dumping/'  because  of  inelasticity  of  domestic 
demand  and  economies  of  continuous  operation. 

Chapxak,  S.  J.  and  Kemp,  D.   The  war  and  the  textile  industries  (with  dis- 
cussion), Joum.  Royal  Stat.  Soc,  Mar.,  1915. 
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Attempt  to  determine  by  a  very  suggestive  analysis  of  statistical 
indices  ^e  extent  to  which  depression  in  English  cotton  industry  was 
accentoated  by  war. 

CioHKy  H.  F.  ArgsntknUn  im  dsiUseh-gngUteksn  WirtsekafUkawipf,  Schmol- 
ler's  Jabrb^  S9»  9»  1915. 
Relative  influence  of  England  in  Argentine^  where  tremendous  com- 
mercial struggle  between  England  and  Germany  will  center  after 
end  of  war. 

DuBEAUy  G.  No9  oolanUt  A  tucre  et  la  guetre  <h  1914,  Joum.  des  Econ^  Mar^ 


Despite  obstacles^  production  of  sugar  in  French  colonies  will  prob- 
ably increase. 

Hess,  R.  H.    The  waUrwayi  and  comtMrcial  evoluUou.    Ann.  Am.  Acad., 
M«y,  1915. 

Waterways  should  be  developed  as  secondary  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

HoFFMAKXy  I.  N.   The  cotton  futuree  act  Joum.  PoL  Ecoiu,  May,  1915. 

Conditions  which  led  to  its  enactment;  benefits;  amendment  needed. 
Hows,  F.  C  The  free  port  an  agency  for  the  detfelopment  of  American  com- 
merce. Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915. 
Establishment  of  free  ports  highly  desirable. 
Jacobs,  P.    D'ir  BngUeche  Handelakrieg  gegen  Deutechland.  SchmoUer's 
Jabrb.,  39,  9,  1915. 
England's  efforts  to  injure  German  trade;  retaliatory  measures  of 
Germany. 

Keh,  R.  M.  The  reeourcee  of  United  States  and  their  relation  to  opportunitg. 
Ami.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915. 

General  comparisons  without  noteworthy  acumen. 
Kbtxici,  K.    Bin  defUeehroeeterreich  ungarieeher  Zolhereinf  SchmoUer's 
Jahrb.,  39,  9,  1915. 

Highly  desirable;  obstacles  not  insuperable. 
LiTTiJE,  A.  D.   The  dgeetvff  situation,  Sd.  Am.,  Sup.,  May  1,  1915. 
Mabtik,  S.  O.  The  scientiflo  Hudg  of  marketing,  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915. 

Progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
marketing. 

NoBioK,  T.  H.  Can  100  be  independent  of  German  dyestnffet  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, June  15,  1915. 
Distinct  progress  has  been  made ;  the  one  obstacle  to  further  develop- 
ment is  fear  of  price-cutting  by  German  cartel. 

Opfbl^  a.  Dsr  BammwoUhandel  in  Bremen.  Wdtwirtsch.  Archiv,  Apr.  1915. 

Development  of  its  organisation. 
Pattebsok^  E.  M.    Cooperation  among  grocers  in  Philadelphia,    Am.  Econ. 
Rev.,  June,  1915.  I^.  15, 
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Patbk,  E.   Le  oaeao,,  8a  camommation  $t  $€$  prix.   L'Econ.  Frany.,  Apr. 
10,  1915. 

Brief  survey  of  world's  cocoa  trade. 
Patbk,  £.  L*  Urugwiy:  ta  situation  4e(m<mique  et  financi^re,  L'Econ.  Fran^., 
May  8,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

A  brief  summary  of  economic  and  financial  conditions  in  Uruguay, 
emphasizing  her  important  trade  relations  with  France. 
Pepper,  C.  M.  South  American  markets.   Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915. 
Frm,  H.  B.  Commercial  practices  in  California.   Elec  Wld.,  May  99,  1915. 

Sales  organization  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  company. 
Peatt,  E.  E.  The  attitude  of  business  towards  foreign  trade.  Ann.  Am.  Acad., 
May,  1915. 

Opportunities  and  advantages  in  foreign  trade. 
Saundbbs,  W.  L.   Some  practical  considerations  in  foreign  business.  Ameri- 
cas, June,  1915. 

Foreign  branches  most  advantageous ;  this  requires  large  capital  and 
variety  of  products;  hence  small  manufacturers  should  be  permitted  to 
combine  for  export  trade. 

UsHEB,  A.  P.    The  technique  of  mediaef^al  and  modem  produce  markets. 
Joum.  PoL  Econ.,  Apr.,  1915. 

Elements  of  organized  speculation  and  their  early  manifestation. 
American  merchant  marine.  Sup.,  Mo.  BulL  N.  Y.  Chamber  Com.,  Jan.,  1915. 

Criticism  of  ship  purchase  bill  and  discussion  of  alternative  plan  of 
guaranteeing  ship  mortgages. 
Brazil.   V.  S.  Com.  Repts.,  May  Id,  1915. 

Detailed  statistical  report  on  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  in  1914. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  Joum.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc, 
May,  1915. 

Siginificance  of  our  "favorable"  balance  of  trade;  opportunities  for 
American  bankers. 

Commercial  benefits  arising  from  "free  ports."  Greater  N.  Y.,  June  91, 1915. 

Foreign  experience  indicates  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  New 
York  from  establishment  of  a  "free  port." 
The  customer's  rebate.   Annalist,  May,  1915. 

Reasons  for  opposition  to  trading  stamps  and  profit-sharing  coupons. 
The  international  movement  of  fertilizer.  Mo.  BulL  Agr.  IntelL,  Mar.,  1915. 

Production  trade  statistics;  comprehensive  bibliography. 
Pan  American  financial  conference.   Nation's  Business,  June  15,  1915. 

Reports  of  committees  and  review  of  trade  data  furnished  by 
Latin-Americans. 

A  place  in  the  sun.  Annalist,  Apr.  96,  1915. 

Comparison  of  growth  of  foreign  trade  of  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  United  States  since  1875. 
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A  review  of  Ruesia**  for&ign  trade.   Americas,  Apr.,  1915. 

Largely  statistical. 
Seeking  trade  at  the  source,  AnnaliQt,  June  31,  1915. 

Standard  Oil  Company's  methods  of  training  salesmen. 
The  war  and  our  ohenUeal  industriee,   Joum.  of  Ind.  &  Engg.  Chem.,  Jan., 
1915. 

Symposium,  with  special  reference  to  effects  on  heavy  chemical  in- 
dustries. 

War  ordere  and  American  industry,   Engg.  Mag.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  7. 
Summary  of  opinions  of  several  manufacturers. 

Railways 
(Abstracts  by  Julius  H.  P&rmelee) 
Albebs^  F.  Die  Bitenbahn  in  Kriege,  Beamten-Jabrb.,  Dec,  1914.  Pp.  3. 

Vital  work  accomplished  by  German  railways  in  the  present  war. 
Aixix,  G.  Lee  reeultate  ds  1914.      Bieeau  d'OrUane.   II.  Biseau  de  VEst. 
Joum.  des  Transports,  Apr.  3,  S4,  1915.   Pp.  5,  5. 
Series  of  statistical  analyses  of  the  operations  of  the  principal 
French  railways  during  1914.    Decreased  receipts  and  greatly  de- 
creased net  revenue. 

Allix^  G.  La  sicuriti  dee  transports  eommerciaux,   Joum.  des  Transports, 
Feb.  27,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

Regulations  intended  to  accelerate  the  return  of  the  French  railways 
to  normal  conditions  and  to  relieve  them  of  responsibility  for  losses  or 
delays  due  solely  to  the  exigencies  of  the  military  situation. 
Ballaikb^  J.  E.  Alaska's  government  railroad.  Rev.  Rev.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  5. 

Resources  of  Alaska  as  they  will  be  tapped  by  the  projected  gov- 
ernment road. 

Ballantike,  N.  D.    The  real  value  of  a  freight  locomotive,   Ry.  Age  Gaz., 

Apr.  23,  1915.   Pp.  4. 
Suggests  improved  efficiency  methods  in  handling  locomotives. 
Batter^  X.  Betums  on  public  service  properties,   PoL  ScL  Quart.,  Mar.,  1915. 

Pp.  28. 

Reasonable  changes  discussed  from  viewpoint  of  public  service  cor- 
poration. Suggested  as  a  factor  in  railway  regulation  and  rate-making 
ihat  profits  above  a  fixed  maximum  be  appropriated,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  for  public  purposes. 

Baubb^  J.    Valuation  of  public  service  properties,    PoL  Sci.  Quart,  June, 
1915.   Pp.  28. 

Argues  for  actual-cost,  in  preference  to  cost-of-reproduction  method 
of  valuation. 

Bradshaw^  G.  Practical  methods  in  accident  prevention,  Ry.  Wld.,  May,  1915. 
Pp.  4. 

Emphasises  necessity  of  active  cooperation  on  part  of  railway 
employees. 
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Bradshaw^  G.  Some  of  the  more  important  railway  aseoeiationa:  tMr  hietory 
and  purposes.  Ry.  Wld.,  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

Bbooke^  G.  D.   How  the  operation  of  one  terminal  was  improved.    Ry.  Age 
Gaz.,  May  38,  1915.   Pp.  4. 
Scientific  methods  applied  to  the  organization  of  a  large  terminal. 

BuBLEsoK^  A.  S.  How  should  railroads  be  paid  for  carrying  mail?  Nation's 
Business,  May  15,  1915. 
The  Post  Office  Department  point  of  view.   Contends  that  the  rail- 
ways "are  receiving  ample  pay  for  the  service  performed." 

Claik,  G.  a.  a  recent  development  m  raUrocul  finance.  Ry.  Age  Gaz.,  June 
18,  1915.   Pp.  S. 

The  rise  of  the  blanket  mortgage. 
Code,  J.  G.   Federal  regulation  of  railroads.    Ry.  Age  Gas.,  June  11,  1915. 

Sugigests  districting  the  United  States  and  assigning  an  interstate 
commerce  commissioner  (or  a  sub-commissioner)  to  each  district. 

CooK^  W.  W.  A  plan  for  the  nationalization  of  railroads.  Yale  Law  Joum., 
Mar.,  1915.    Pp.  11. 
Advocates  nationalization  by  means  of  a  holding  company,  or  com- 
panies, controlled  by  the  public. 

CoEDEAL,  E.   Cost  accounting  in  the  railrotul  repair  shop.   The  expert  in  the 
railroad  repair  shop.   Engg.  Mag.,  June,  1915.  Pp.  7,  6. 
Final  articles  in  a  series  dealing  with  economy  in  railway  shop 
operation. 

CuMMiirfl^  A.  B.  Reasons  for  the  fuU  liability  law.   Trade  &  Transportation, 
Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  3. 
Statement  of  origin  and  purpose  of  the  so-called  Cummins  amend- 
ment, prohibiting  carriers  from  limiting  their  liability  for  property 
destroyed  or  damaged  in  transit. 

EsuLZMAN,  J.  M.   What  determines  the  ''fair  value"  of  a  pubUe  utility  prop- 
erty. Case  &  Comment,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
Value  is  determinable  only  by  the  "sacrifice  made  by  the  owners  of 
the  property  in  view  of  all  the  facts." 

Foao,  F.  S.    The  necessity  for  a  national  railrocui  organization.    Ry.  Wld., 
May,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Advocates  the  elimination  of  competition  by  means  of  "organized 
cooperation." 

Gaikes^  F.  F.  a  discussion  of  the  factors  involved  in  increasing  tonnage  per 
locomotive  mile.  Railroad  Herald,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  June,  1915. 

An  efficiency  series. 
Gaivbs,  M.  W.   a  billion  dollar  confiscation.    Ry.  Age  Gaz.,  June  4,  1915. 

Characterizes  depreciation  regulations  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  a  double  burden  on  the  present  generation  of  railway  secur- 
ity holders. 
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GiBBS,  G.  and  others.   Operating  reeulU  of  tks  eUotrifieation  of  tteam  rail^ 
road$.  Western  Soc.  of  Engg.,  Joum.,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  SI. 
Technical  discussions  of  electrification  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western^ 
Pennsylvania^  New  York  Central^  New  Haven^  and  St.  Paul  roads. 
GnxBTTB,  H.  P.   8om$  wnportant  eomiderationi  in  right  of  way  valuation. 
Ry.  Age  Gas.,  June  85,  1915.   Pp.  3. 
Discussion  of  various  principles  governing  the  selection  of  right-of- 
way  multiples. 

Grimshaw,  R.    War  capacity  of  United  8tate$  railways.    Sd.  Am.,  May  1, 
1915.   Pp.  3. 

Statistics  of  the  transportation  requirements  of  an  American  field 
army.  Concludes  that  our  railway  equipment  is  ample  for  the  demands 
of  war. 

GuiLFORO^  p.   A  plea  for  the  better  illumination  of  passenger  coaches.  Ry. 
Surgical  Joum.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
Paper  by  the  official  occulist  of  an  American  railway  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  railway  for  proper  car  illumination. 

Halset,  F.  M.   Railway  expansion  in  Central  America,   I.   Costa  Rica,  Nic- 
aragua, and  Salvador.    II.  Honduras.    Moody's  Mag.,  May,  June,  1915. 


A  brief  descriptive  and  historical  series. 
Hatch,  M.  C.  M.  Fuel  economy  in  railroad  service.   Ry.  Age  Gas.  (Mecb. 
Ed.),  May,  1915.   Pp.  5. 

An  analysis  of  seven  general  factors  affecting  fuel  consumption: 
locomotive  design^  maintenance^  engine  house  attention,  fuel,  operating 
department  organisation,  engineers,  firemen. 

Hbndebsok,  G.  R.  Recent  developments  in  locomotives.  Pro.  N.  Y.  Railroad 
Qub,  Apr.  16,  1915.   Pp.  8. 

Increased  power  and  increased  economy  in  fuel  and  labor. 
HiATT,  W.  S.  The  battle  of  the  Mame.  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  July  9,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

Heroic  work  by  the  railways  the  saving  element  in  damming  the 
German  flood  before  Paris. 

HiATT,  W.  S.  Prance  saved  by  her  railroad  men.  Ry.  Age  Gac,  May  31,  1915. 


The  service  rendered  by  the  French  railways  in  war  time. 
HicuEKEix,  W.  F.    Rehabilitating  railroad  credit,    Moody's  Mag.,  June, 
1915.  Pp.  9. 

Suggests  several  possible  methods. 
HossAix,  S.    Turkey  and  German  capitalists,    Contemp.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1915. 


The  diplomatic  and  commercial  aspects  of  railway  development  in 
Turkey. 

HovBT,  R.  UB  C.  Railroad  wages  and  taxation.  Annalist,  Apr.  96,  1915.  P.  1. 
Recent  increases  in  the  wage  and  tax  factors  of  transportation  cost. 
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HuKOBSFORD,  £.  Railfoad  adv$rt%$ing»   Ry.  Age  Ga£.»  May  14,  1915.  Pp. -3. 

Commends  to  the  railways  the  utilization  of  large-scale  advertising 
as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of  railway  problems. 

Jekkikos^  H.  J.   Home  railroad$  during  the  war.    Nineteenth  Cent.,  Apr., 
1915.   Pp.  14. 

The  agreement  between  the  British  government  and  the  railways^  and 
its  effect  on  railway  traffic^  operation^  and  finances. 
Kendall,  W.  C.  Economical  handling  of  freight  can.   Pro.  N.  £.  Railroad 

Qub,  Apr.  13,  1915.   Pp.  15. 
Lavu,  F.  The  rwere  and  railroads  in  the  United  States.   Ry.  Age  Gaz.,  May 

7,  1915.    Pp.  9. 

Emphasizes  fallacy  of  ignoring  interest  on  investment  and  cost 
of  administration  and  maintenance  when  calculating  total  transporta- 
tion cost  via  canalized  waterways. 

Lawsok,  W.  R.  The  future  of  Britieh  raHmayi.  Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  June,  1915. 
Pp.  14. 

Pessimistic  analysis  of  labor  difficulties^  rate  problems^  and  financial 
worries  that  will  face  British  railway  officials  after  the  war. 
LooAK,  T.  F.   Running  railroads  bg  water  power.   Sci.  Am.,  June  19,  1915. 


Hydro-electric  power  as  an  element  in  conservation  of  natural 
resources. 

MacPhkbsok,  D.  New  Canadian  national  transcontinental  raihoag,  Scribner's 
Mag.,  May,  1915.   Pp.  90. 
Popular  description  of  new  railway  line  from  coast  to  coast,  to  be 
operated  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.    With  map. 
Mertenb.   Zur  Oeschichte  des  Eisenhahntarifwesens  in  Russland.    Archiv  f. 
Eisenbahnw.,  Mar.-Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  13. 
Development  of  the  Russian  railway  rate  system  and  its  organiza- 
tion. 

MrrcREL,  J.  P.  Transportation,  port  and  terminal  facilities.  Pro.  N.  Y.  Acad. 
PoL  Sd.,  Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  15. 
Future  development  of  New  York  City's  railway  and  water  terminal 
facilities. 

MoYNiHAK,  J.  J.  Freight  ear  efficiency.  Traffic  Wld.,  June  19,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Nectb,  H.  Sexploitation  des  chemins  de  fer  par  VEtat,   Rev.  Sci.  PoL,  July- 
Aug.,  1914.   Pp.  40. 
A  pessimistic  review  of  the  acquisition  and  operation  of  the  western 
railway  of  France  by  the  government. 

Pabmelee,  J.  H.   Statistics  of  English  railways  in  war  time.   Ry.  Age  Gaz., 
June  11,  1915.  P.  1. 
Virtual  nationalization  of  railways^  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
their  annual  reports. 

Paisoki,  W.  B.  An  American  engineer  in  China.  Joum.  Franklin  Inst,  Apr., 
1915.  Pp.33. 
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Illustrated  article  on  primitive  transportation  methods  in  China  and 
future  prospects. 

Peschaud^  M.  L09  effeti  da  la  guerrs  $wr  I0  budget  de  la  Suisse  et  sur  la 
situation  financiers  des  ehemins  de  fer  f4diraux.  Rev.  PoL  &  Pari,  Feb. 
10,  1916.   Pp.  19. 

Exceptional  measures  taken  by  the  Swiss  government  to  equilibrate 
the  national  finances  and  the  budget  of  the  federal  railway  system. 
Peters,  R.   The  case  for  the  railroads  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  Nation's 
Business,  May  15,  1915. 
The  railway  point  of  view:  asks  for  annual  weighings^  relief  from 
messenger  services^  and  pro-rata  payment  for  apartment  mail  cars. 
Prince,  T.    The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railway,   Moody's  Mag.,  Apr., 
1915.    Pp.  9. 

Analysis  of  financial  status  of  the  system^  and  possible  ways  out  of 
its  difficulties. 

Richards,  R.  C.    Railway  accidents  and  "safety  first,"    Journ.  PoL  Boon., 
Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  12. 
The  "safety  first"  movement  as  originated  on  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western^ and  its  practical  results. 

Richards,  R.  C.  The  "safety  first"  movement,  Ry.  Surgical  Journ.,  Apr.,  1915. 

Description  of  safety  methods  employed  by  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway. 

Roberts,  J.  W.   The  measurement  of  efficiency  in  yard  operation,    Ry.  Age 

Gas.,  June  11,  1915.   Pp.  2, 
ScHELLE,  G.  Uautonomie  des  ehemins  de  fer  de  Vitat  beige,  Journ.  des  Econ., 

Mar.,  1915. 

Historical  review  of  the  Belgian  state  railway  system,  the  oldest 
state  railway  in  the  world. 

Smith,  H.  G.    The  value  of  railways  in  time  of  xvar,    Ry.  News  (London), 

May  15,  1915.    Pp.  9. 
Springer,  J.  F.    Wireless  telephone  in  railway  service,    Ry.  &  Locomotive 

Engg.,  Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  S, 
Description  of  experiments  and  apparatus  on  the  Lackawanna. 
Stealt,  J.  H.   Psychology  of  railroad  accidents,    Ry.  Surgical  Journ.,  Apr., 

1915.   Pp.  7. 

How  the  subtle  suggestions  made  to  victims  of  a  slight  railway 
accident  often  transforms  them  into  professional  malingerers. 
SuRVETSR,  A.    La  r^glementation  des  services  publics  par  les  commissions. 
Rev.  Tri.  Canadienne,  May,  1915.   Pp.  14. 

Development  of  commission  control,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
United  States  and  physical  valuation. 

TiiiRWALL,  J.  C.   The  jitney  problem.  General  Elec.  Rev.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  11. 

Describes  the  growth  of  the  jitney  in  a  number  of  cities  and  its 
effect  on  electric  railway  transportation;  and  recommends  improved 
service  as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  competition. 
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TucKES,  R.  H.  An  application  of  co»t  accounting  in  rate^making.  Journ.  PoL 
Econ.,  June,  1915.    Pp.  14. 
For  the  most  part  an  analysis  of  the  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
express  rate  cases. 

WiLiJs,  H.  P.  Aipeeti  of  the  financial  problem  of  the  raiWsaye.  Ry.  Age  Gai., 
May  14»  1915.    Pp.  4. 
Operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  effect  on  need  of  the 
railways  for  new  capital. 

WiiMK,  H.  R.  BHtiMh  railway  accidentt.  Engg.  News,  Mar.  4,  1915. 

In  spite  of  heavy  demands  on  the  railway  organization  due  to  war 
conditions,  only  six  passengers  on  British  railways  lost  their  lives  in 
1914  in  train  accidents. 

Architectural  beauty  in  the  civic  gateway  of  to-day.   Craftsman,  Apr.,  1915. 

Illustrated  article  on  railway  terminals. 
Au$traUa*$  tramcontinental  raUway,    Ry.  News  (London),  June  5,  1915. 

Road  will  connect  West  Australia,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and 
^ew  South  Wales.  Work  was  conunenced  in  1912. 

Award:  Arbitration  between  the  Western  railroads  and  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
mottoe  Engineers  and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Pir0men  and  Engineen. 
Apr.  30,  1915.   Pp.  32. 
Award  by  board  appointed  under  Newlands  act  affects  nearly  100 
Western  roads  and  about  65,000  enginemen  and  firemen.   Rates  of  pay 
are  advanced  for  certain  classes,  working  rules  are  revised,  and  weight 
of  engine  on  drivers  is  established  as  the  basis  of  compensation.  Final 
result  of  award,  in  dollars  of  added  wages  per  year,  can  not  be  deter- 
mined without  experimental  study. 

Decision  in  re  the  Cummins  amendment.  Decision  on  lake  line  appHoations 
under  Panama  Canal  Act,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  May  7, 1915. 

The  Cummins  amendment,  forbidding  common  carriers  to  limit  their 
liability  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  does  not  automatically  allow  carriers 
to  increase  their  rates. 

Refuses  the  petition  of  certain  Eastern  railways  to  retain  control 
of  their  Great  Lakes  boat  lines,  on  the  ground  that  they  compete  with 
the  lake  lines  either  directly  (by  rail  routes  paralleling  the  water 
routes)  or  indirectly  (by  through  rail  agreements  with  other  railways). 

The  domain  of  the  ejflciency  expert.   Ry.  Rev.,  May  8,  1915.   Pp.  3. 
A  critique  of  the  "theoretical  expert." 

An  effective  freight  claim  preventive  crusade.  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Apr.  9,  16,  93, 
1915.  Pp.  13. 

The  campaign  on  the  Frisco  to  prevent  loss  and  damage  to  freight 
has  resulted  in  cutting  damage  claims  nearly  in  two. 
Effects  of  train  limit  legislation.   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  May  7,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Argues  that  the  attempt  to  limit  length  of  freight  trains  reduces  the 
factor  of  safety  in  railway  transportation. 
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Fundam$ntal  problems  involved  {»  raUway  valnaUon,   Ry.  Age  Gas.»  June  4, 
1915.    Pp.  5. 

Report  of  conference  held  at  Washington  in  May^  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  federal  and  state  railway  commissions  and  of  the  railways^ 
to  discuss  details  of  the  physical  valuation  work. 
A  hittory  of  mail  pay.  Amiallst*  Apr.  19, 1915.  Pp.  9. 

Jam€t  J,  Hill  profetionhip  of  tramporiation.   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  July  9,  1915. 

A  new  foundation^  provided  largely  by  railway  officials  and  other 
friends  of  Mr.  Hill. 

Magnitude  and  itahility  of  electric  raikvaff  eamingt.   Com.  &  Pinan.  Chron., 
Apr.  17,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
The  year  1914  a  good  one  in  the  electric  railway  worlds  despite 
unfavorable  conditions  elsewhere. 

Neceteity  for  additional  revenues  on  Western  railways,   Ry.  Age  Gat.,  June 
18,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

Abstract  of  brief  submitted  by  C.  C.  Wright  of  railway  counsel 
in  Western  Freight  Rate  Advance  case. 

New  raUroad  legislation  in  fifteen  states.  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  July  9,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

Abstract  of  state  laws  affecting  railways  passed  during  the  legisla- 
tive sessions  of  1915. 

Ninteen  years'  development  work  on  the  SasUa  Fe.   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  June  18, 
95,  1915.   Pp.  4,  4. 

A  two-part  series  on  the  growth  of  the  Santa  Fe  since  the  termina- 
tion of  its  receivership  in  1896. 

The  Norfolk  t  Western  electrification.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  June  5, 1915.  Pp.  19. 

First  case  on  record  of  a  high  power  electric  locomotive  supplanting 
the  steam  Mallet. 

Passenger  fares  and  travel  on  the  Continent.   IX.   Sweden.  Ry.  Gas.  (Lon- 
don), Apr.  90, 1915.  Pp.9. 

Preparing  for  the  federal  valuation  of  the  raihoays.   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  May  98, 
1915.   Pp.  3. 

Description  of  organizations  created  by  a  number  of  railways  to 
collect  valuation  data. 

Public  hearing  on  PuUman  employees  (digest  of  testimony).   U.  S.  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations.  Apr.  6-16,  1915.  Pp.  66. 

Railroad  securities  held  abroad.   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  July  9,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Abstract  of  a  compilation  by  L.  F.  Loree>  who  estimates  American 
railway  securities  held  abroad  at  two  and  a  half  billions,  par  value. 
The  railway  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  international  exposition.  Ry.  Rev., 
May  99,  99,  1915.   Pp.  4,  3. 

A  descriptive  series  of  editorial  letters. 
Railway  statistics.  Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Mar.-Apr.,  May-June,  1915. 

Prussia-Hesse  1918;  Italy  (state  railways),  1912,  1918.  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  1918. 
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BaitwayTMn  and  enUitm^nt:  employment  of  women,  ftjr.  News  (London),  Apr. 
S,  1915.   P.  1. 

A  receiverthip  in  the  making.  Annalist,  June  14»  1915.   Pp.  9, 

The  circumstances  surroiinding  the  Rock  Island  receivership. 

Reclamation  of  ecrap  on  the  Great  Northern,    Ry.  Age  Gas.,  May  7,  1915. 
Scientific  management  applied  to  the  salvage  of  wrought  iron  scrap. 

The  BtmggU  for  the  raihoayi  of  Manchuria.    Far  East.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1915. 
The  military  and  diplomatic  moves  by  which  Japan  ousted  Russia 

from  dominance  in  South  Manchuria. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  etatittioe  of  the  world.  Am,  TeL  and  TeL  Co.  BulL 
No.  4,  May,  1915.  Pp.  7. 

The  second  of  an  annual  series  of  bulletins.   Total  number  of  tele- 
phones in  use  on  January  1^  1914^  throughout  the  world  is  estimated  at 
nearly  15  million^  of  which  the  United  States  has  nearly  two  thirds. 
TrcmeportaHon  bulletin.  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  BulL  No.  1,  May  15, 

1915.    Pp.  19. 

Digiest  of  current  railway  finances^  accident  statistics^  judicial  deci- 
sions^ etc. 

Traneportation  in  Chicago  during  a  traction  etrike,   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  June  9\ 
1915.   Pp.  6. 

The  record  of  the  steam  railways  in  handling  five  times  their  normal 
passenger  traffic  during  the  3-day  traction  strike  in  June  1915^  without 
accident. 

Traneportation  on  land  and  eea,  ScL  Am.,  June  5,  1916.  Pp.  6. 

Developments  in  ocean  and  railway  travel  since  1845  with  particular 
reference  to  size  of  locomotives  and  other  equipment^  safety  devices, 
electrical  mechanism^  etc. 

The  value  of  the  old  man,  Ry.  Rev.,  June  9,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

A  plea  for  the  mature  man  over  forty  in  the  railway  organization. 
The  u)ar  bonue:  Revieed  agreement  between  the  government  and  the  railway », 
Ry,  News  (London),  Apr.  17,  1915.  P.  1. 

By  a  new  arrangement  with  the  railways^  the  British  government  will 
pay  only  three  fourths  of  the  war  bonus  granted  to  railway  employees^ 
at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  make  up  to  the  railways  all  losses  in  net 
revenues,  as  compared  with  normal  conditions. 

What  the  railroade  can  do  to  promote  foreign  trade,   Americas,  Apr.,  1915. 
Pp.  «. 

A  plea  for  properly  regulated  rate  concessions  to  export  trade. 
Women  and  raUway  work,  Ry.  News  (London),  Apr.  17,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

Utilization  of  women  on  the  British  railways  as  clerks,  ticket  collec- 
tors and  examiners,  dining-car  attendants,  porters,  messengers^  etc. 
Die  Eieenbahnen  Deutechlande,  Englande  und  Frankreiehe  in  den  Jahre  1909  bit 
1911,  Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  May-June,  1915.   Pp.  90. 

Statistical  comparison  of  railway  operations  and  railway  progress 
in  Germany,  England^  and  France. 
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Die  Eiienhahnen  der  Erde,  Archiv  f.  Eisenbafanw.,  May-June,  1915.  Pp.  15. 

Statistics  of  world  railways:  mileage^  capital^  ownership  and  control^ 
etc.^  down  to  1918. 


AiXEKj  L.  H.    Accountt  for  material  on  engineering  construction.  Journ. 
Account.,  May,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
Accounting  for  the  cost  of  materials  used  and  subcontracts  made 
in  construction  work. 

Alluok,  J.  E.   Rate  of  return.   Stone  &  Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Jounu,  Apr., 
1915.   Pp.  Id. 

So  far  as  regulation  is  concerned  questions  of  valuation  and  of  rate 
of  return  can  not  be  separated.  The  correct  regulation  of  present 
rate  of  return  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  rate  at  which  competitive 
capital  would  take  the  place  of  capital  already  serving  the  public. 
Alyord,  J.  W.  Fundamental  principles  of  public  utility  valuation.  Pro.  Am. 
Soc  Civil  Engrs.,  May,  1915.   Pp.  15. 

Author's  closure  of  paper  continued  from  February,  1915,  Proceed- 
ings. 

Baueb,  J.  Depreciation  and  rate  control:  a  question  of  justice.  Quart  Journ. 
Econ.,  May,  1915.   Pp.  8. 
A  criticism  of  "depreciation  and  rate-control,"  by  A.  A.  Young,  in 
the  August,  1914,  number. 

Baueb,  J.    Valuation  of  public  service  properties.    PoL  Sci.  Quart,  June, 
1915.   Pp.  93. 

Actual  cost  versus  cost  of  reproduction  as  a  basis  of  valuation. 
BiHKiTT,  R.  J.   Annuities  and  bond  discount.   Journ.  Account,  June,  1915. 

Problems  and  solutions  in  annuities.   To  be  concluded. 
Cordial,  E.   Cost  accounting  in  the  raiXroad  shop.   Engg.  Mag.,  May,  1915. 

Present  methods  produce  no  working  units  by  which  the  cost  of 
repairs  can  be  approximated.    Some  practical  suggestions. 
Craoob,  G.  S.  Manufacturing  costs.  Accountant,  June  5,  1915.  Pp.  19. 

Fundamental  principles  upon  which  cost  keeping  in  theory  and 
practice  is  based. 

Cui-vBS,  G.  H.   System  in  the  stock  department.    Engg.  Mag.,  May,  1915. 

Discusses  principles  and  shows  forms  and  illustrations. 
Edoebtok,  H.  H.,  Jr.  The  physical  valuation  of  the  railways.    Ry.  Engg.  & 
Maintenance  of  Way,  May,  1915. 

Shows  graphic  chart  of  construction  cost  and  also  working  organi- 
sation of  valuation  corps. 

Picker,  N.  T.   Main  divisions  of  manufacturing  expense.   Engg.  Mag.,  July, 
1915.    Pp.  7. 

The  definition,  composition,  and  distribution  of  machine  expense  and 
material  expense. 
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FicKEB,  N.  T.   Manufacturing  expense  dUtribution,   Bngg.  Mag.,  June,  1915. 

Opening  chapter  of  a  series  on  the  apportionment  of  manufacturing 
expense.  This  chapter  establishes  the  unit  of  time  as  the  correct  basis 
for  distribution. 

FisH^  £.  H.    What  constitutsi  ovsrhead.   Engg.  Mag.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  10. 

The  constituent  factors  of  overhead  expense  itemized  and  analyzed 
using  a  specific  machine-tool  factory  as  an  example. 
Gaikes,  M.  W.   a  billion  dollar  confiscation.    Ry.  Age  Gaz.,  June  4,  1915. 

Criticizes  requiring  railroads  to  keep  formal  depreciation  reserve 
for  equipment 

Gillette,  H.  P.    Appraisal  of  ''overhead  costs."    Elec.  Wld.,  June  3,  1915. 

What  should  and  what  should  not  be  included  under  "overhead  costs." 
Gillette,  H.  P.    The  valuation  of  water-works  properties.    Engg.  &  Con., 
May,  1915. 

First  article  of  a  series  of  twelve.   Deals  with  plant  inventory. 
Gradt,  W.  H.  Cost  factors  in  coal  production.   BulL  Am.  Inst  Min.  Engrs., 
May,  1915. 

Haket,  L.  H.   Depeciation  and  valuation  for  rate  making.   Journ.  Account., 
May,  1915.   Pp.  Ti/g. 

Discusses  fallacies. 
HiLLES,  A.   School  accounting  and  costs*   Journ.  Account,  June,  1915. 

Summarizes  what  has  been  done.  Offers  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
Hilton,  W.  P.  Bonus  capital  stock  and  bonds.  Journ.  Account,  June,  1915. 

Explains  an  actual  case  in  which  both  bonus  capital  stock  and  bonus 
bonds  were  issued  under  a  general  first  mortgage. 

HuLETT,  F.  W.  Way  records  on  cost  per  section  basis.  Elec  Ry.  Journ.,  Apr. 
S,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Proper  regiulation  of  maintenance  of  way  accounts  of  electric 
railways. 

Ives,  A.  S.  Factors  in  rate-making.  III.  Elec  Wld.,  Apr.  17,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

Concluding  article.  Considerations  which  govern  rates  and  some  new 
forms  of  utility  schedules. 

Lawtoh,  W.  H.  Depreciation  accounts,   Elec.  Wld.,  June  96,  1915.   Pp.  1V<^. 

Consideration  of  method.   Lack  of  uniform  terminology. 
MnxEB,  K.  B.   Valuation  of  physical  properties.   TeL  Engr.,  May,  1915. 

Considers  some  of  the  fundamental  points. 
Peoleb,  E.  C.   The  auditor's  duty  in  relation  to  stock-in-trade.  Accountant, 
May  1, 1915.    Pp.  7. 

Describes  methods  of  verifying  stock  on  hand  as  shown  on  the  stock 
sheets.    Cites  some  English  legal  decisions. 

PoLAKov,  W.  N.  Controlling  the  cost  of  electricity.   Engg.  Mag.,  May,  1915. 

Statement  of  common  fallacies  in  judging  cost  of  electric  power  in 
private  plants  and  of  elements  involved  in  determining  output  of  power 
actually  required. 
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PuBDOK,  C  D.  The  valuation  of  railroadM.  Jonrn.  Assoc  Engg.  Socb^  Apr^ 
1915. 

TiNOLBT,  R.  H.  Overhead  charges  in  valuation,  Ry,  Age  Gat.,  June  11»  1915. 

Suggests  method  of  determining  actual  costs  of  overhead  charges 
instead  of  using  arbitrary  percentages. 

TucKEB,  R.  H.  An  application  of  cott  accounting  in  rate  making,  Jonm. 
PoL  Econ.»  June,  1915.  Pp.  14. 
Cites  the  Minnesota  and  the  Wisconsin  express  rate  cases  as  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  determining  rates  by  the  application  of  cost 
accounting.  Explains  methods  of  calculating  actual  costs  of  services 
performed  in  Wisconsin  case. 

Central  electric  railway  accountante.  Elec  Ry.  Journ.,  June  19, 1915.  Pp.  S^^. 

Report  of  meeting  held  on  June  11  and  12.  Abstracts  of  paper  on 
the  relation  of  the  accounting  and  mechanical  departments. 

Depreciation  a$  an  element  for  consideration  in  the  appraisal  of  public  ser- 
vice properties.  Pro.  Am.  Soc  Civ.  Engrs.,  Apr.»  1915. 

Continued  discussion  of  paper  by  C,  £.  Grunsky. 
Elements  of  railroad  value  that  might  be  overlooked.  Eng.  Rec,  Apr.  94, 1915. 

From  bulletin  issued  by  valuation  committee  of  Chicago  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad.   Lists  62  such  items. 

Fundamental  problems  involved  in  raHway  valuation,   Ry.  Age  Gas.,  June  4, 
1915.  Pp.4. 

A  report  of  a  3-day  conference  for  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
important  problems  now  confronting  the  federal  work. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  uniform  system  of  accounts  for  Class  "O" 
telephone  companies.   Jonrn.  Account,  May,  1915.   Pp.  3. 
Objections  as  set  forth  in  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Railroad  Commission. 

RtUlway  Storekeepers'  Association  convention,    Ry.  Age  Gas.,  May,  1915. 

Reports  on  scrap  and  scrap  classification^  recommended  practices^ 
reclamation  work^  accounting,  piece  work. 

Public  Utilities 
(Abstracts  by  Ralph  E.  Heilman) 
Braduek,  H.  G.   The  jitneys  and  the  street  railways.   Stone  &  WdiMter  Pub. 
Serv.  Joum.,  Apr.,  1915. 
Permanent  establishment  of  jitney  competition  must  inevitably  be 
followed  by  a  material  reduction  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  street 
railway  service. 

BuBOMi,  P.  Points  of  difference  in  water  works  franchises.  Am.  City,  Apr., 
1915. 

Discusses  various  methods  of  providing  in  the  franchise  for  rates^ 
quality  of  service^  and  extension  of  service. 
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Heilmak,  R.  £.  Public  $€rvic0  commission  reports,  Nat  Munic.  Rev.,  Apr., 


Recent  reports  of  public  service  commissions  indicate  that  rapid 
progress  is  being  made  by  the  commissions  in  the  development  of 
proper  principles  of  control. 

Heilmak,  R.  £.   Boms  sconomio  aspects  of  water  works  valuation.   Fire  & 
Water  Engg^  Apr.  14,  1915. 
Treatment  of  early  losses  and  going  concern  in  valuation  of  water 
plants  for  rate-making  purposes. 

Jacksok,  H.  D.  Public  versus  public  service  corporations,  Engg.  Mag.,  June, 
1915. 

Regulation  by  state  commissions  must  prove  ineffective.  Proposes 
the  establishment  of  combined  local  and  state  commissions  with  separate 
and  joint  regulative  authority. 

KiKO,  C.  L.  The  Jitney  bus.  Am.  City,  June,  1915. 

What  the  new  method  of  transportation  means  to  municipal  welfare 
and  development.    Provisions  for  regulation  necessary. 

MosTOK,  F.  M.  Public  utility  references.   Special  Libraries,  May,  1915. 

List  of  recent  articles  on  public  utility  subjects. 
Moses,  R.  P.  Electric  rates.  Am.  Munic,  May,  1915. 

An  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  factors  which  make  up  the  cost 
of  service. 

Nash,  L.  R.  Some  commercitU  considerations  in  central  station  rate  making. 
Stone  &  Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Joum.,  June,  1915. 
That  system  of  rates  is  best,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  for  a  given 
net  profit  will  yield  a  maximum  total  development  of  business. 

Palm,  C.  I.   The  jitney  bus.  Engg.  News,  May  13,  1915. 

Jitneys  can  not  carry  passengers  for  five  cents  and  make  a  profit. 

Piatt,  E.  A.   Ancient  and  modem  accounting  for  pubtte  uHUties.   Fire  & 
Water  Eng.,  Apr.  14,  1915. 
Criticises  accounting  methods  prescribed  by  some  of  the  state  com- 
missioners. 

RoBB,  R.  A  problem  in  making  of  rates.  Stone  &  Wd>8ter  Pub.  Serv.  Joum., 
Apr.,  1915. 

Protests  against  deducting  depreciation  from  cost  value  of  property 
in  reaching  a  base  upon  which  a  return  shall  be  permitted. 
Waokh,  B.  M.    The  acquisition  of  private  water  plants  by  m/unicipaUties, 
Joum.  Am.  Water  Works  Assoc,  Mar.,  1915. 

Discusses  methods  of  evaluating  private  plants  which  are  to  be  taken 
over  by  a  municipality. 

Waokee,  B.  M.  Rates  for  water  supply.  Joum.  N.  E.  Water  Works  Assoc, 
Mar.,  1915. 

A  review  of  the  development  of  rate  fixing  methods  for  water. 
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Webb,  S.  and  B.  State  and  municipal  enterprige.  Special  Supplement  of  New 
Statesman,  May  8,  1915. 
Draft  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Fabian  Research  Department 
on  the  control  of  industry. 

Wextwobth,  J.  W.    Progreis  m  the  municipal  ownerthip  and  operaiion  of 
ice  plante.   Am.  City,  May,  1915. 
Activities  of  American  and  German  cities  in  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  ice  plants. 

Williams,  A.    The  caee  againel  municipal  ownership,    N.  Y.  Post,  Mar.  31, 


Summary  of  arguments  against  public  ownership  of  public  utilities. 
WooLFOLK,  W.  G.   Appraisal  of  pubUo  utiUty  properties.   N.  Y.  Post,  Mar. 
31,  1915. 

Court  and  public  service  commission  decisions  favorable  to  public  utilities. 
Stone  &  Webster  Pub.  Senr.  Jonm.,  May,  1915. 

Indicates  the  most  important  advances  made  by  public  utility  com- 
panies before  the  commissions  and  the  courts  during  1914  and  1915. 
The  jitney  bus  vs.  the  trolley  car.  Engg.  News,  May  13,  1915. 

The  motor  bus  business  should  be  subjected  to  municipal  regulation. 
Jitney  figures  in  two  southern  cities.   Elec.  Ry.  Joum.,  May  S9,  1915. 

Pata  on  number  of  passengers  carried  and  cost  of  operation  inter- 
preted to  prove  the  absurdity  of  a  5-cent  4-passenger  or  7-passenger 
car  service. 

Municipal  operation  in  Pasadena,  Calif  omia.   Elec  Wld.,  May  8,  1915. 

Analysis  and  review  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  municipal  lighting 
works  department  of  the  city. 

Municip€tl^tility  problem  at  Emporia,  Kansas.   Elec  Wld.,  May  1,  1915. 

An  electric  ligjht  plant  built  by  private  capititl^  then  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city>  and  now  leased  to  a  progressive  syndicate. 
What  the  eommwUty  loses  by  jitneys.   Stone  &  Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Joum., 
May,  1915. 

Discusses  recent  report  of  the  Oakland  California^  Chamber  of 
Commerce  report  on  the  jitney  bus.  If  street  railways  are  to  continue 
to  furnish  long  hauls  at  the  5-cent  rate^  they  must  retain  their  short 
haul  business. 

Zone  fares  in  Milwaukee.  Elec  Ry.  Joum.,  May  1,  1915. 

The  zone  system  of  street  railway  fares  in  Milwaukee — its  effect  upon 
the  riding  habit^  and  upon  suburbw  traffic. 

Investments 
(Abstracts  by  Arthur  S.  Dewing) 
Babbbtt,  G.  E.   Investments  of  to-morrow — railroad  vs.  industrial  securiti^. 
Moody's  Mag.,  May,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
Savings  will  go  more  into  industrials.    The  liberal  credit  facilities 
of  the  f ^eral  reserve  banks  will  istimulate  this  movement. 
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BoKAFFOK,  S.  A.   The  world  a  bankrupt.  Moody's  Mag.,  May,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

Answers  question  in  negative^  pointing  out  that  saving  propensities 
are  stimulated  by  war.  United  States  becoming  world's  creditor  nation. 
Cbisculo,  L.  a  study  of  ths  list  of  Ugal  investments  issued  by  the  New  York 
state  banking  department.  Bankers  Mag.,  Apr.,  1915. 
Adverse  criticism  of  application  of  the  law  to  certain  investments. 
Suggests^  perhaps  rightly^  official  misjndgment  of  investment  values. 
HicKESKELL,  W.  L.    The  v>ar  and  the  bond  market.    Moody's  Mag.,  Apr., 
1915.   Pp.  3. 

Brief  criticism  of  Patten's  contentions  that  stock  prices  are  being 
maintained  artificially  and  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  decline  in  stock 
prices  this  summer.  Emphasizes  the  desirability  of  American  invest- 
ments to  citizens  of  belligerent  nations. 

HoBsoK,  C  K.  The  toar  cmd  British  foreign  iwoestm$nts,  £con.  Journ.,  June, 


Careful  summary  of  the  British  balance  of  trade  through  March  in- 
cluding considerable  statistical  material.    Concludes  that  inroads  on 
total  amount  of  British  foreign  investments  are  thus  far  but  little. 
LoREE,  L.  P.   Our  borrowed  capital.   Annalist,  June  98,  1915. 

Digest  of  President  Loree's  exhaustive  and  valuable  study  of  for- 
eign holding  of  American  railway  securities. 

M'Grath,  D.  J.   Investment  required  per  passenger.   Elec.  Ry.  Joum.,  May 


An  able  exposition  and  defense  of  using  a  "per  passenger"  basis 
in  estimating  electric  railway  investments. 

Prince,  T.   The  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  situation.   Moody's  Mag.,  Apr., 
1915.    Pp.  9. 

A  very  careful,  judicious^  and  painstaking  analysis  of  the  financial 
condition  of  a  railroad  from  the  point  of  view  of  investors^  especially  in 
railroad  short-term  notes. 

Robinson,  M.  H.   Distribution  of  securities  in  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.   PoL  Sci.  Quart.,  June,  1915. 

Most  exhaustive  analysis  thus  far  made.  Some  of  the  footnote 
sources  upon  which  important  figures  hinge  are  open  to  question ;  article 
would  have  been  of  greater  value  had  more  original  sources  been  used. 
Znamibcki,  a.   How  inoestments  pay  in  Russia,   Americas,  May,  1915. 

Instructive  account  with  elaborate  statistical  summaries.  Leaves 
impression  that  Russian  industrial  enterprises  are  very  profitable. 
Investments  under  war  conditions.   Accountant,  Apr.  10,  1915. 

A  criticism  of  Hobson's  theory  of  geographical  distribution  of  in- 
vestments. 

New  blue  sky  laws.   Invest  Bankers  Assoc  Bull.,  June  19,  1915. 

Summary  of  recent  legislation  and  court  decisions  restricting  sales 
of  securities  in  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia. 
The  Iowa  law  in  detail  in  the  bulletin  for  April  28. 
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Poising  a  dividsnd.  Annalist,  July,  1915.   Pp.  5. 

A  statement  of  the  contemptible  manipulation  surrounding  the  gain- 
ing of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company's  conmion  stock  dividend. 
U90  of  middUman  in  ths  bond  market.   N.  Y.  Times,  Apr.  15,  1915. 

Good  brief  statement  of  economic  services  of  bankers  in  placing 
municipal  bonds. 

Corporations  and  Trusts 
(Abstracts  by  Arthur  S.  Dewing) 
Caitadiak  CoRBESPONDEirT.    Object  leitons  in  snbiidies  (Canada).  Annalist, 
June  38,  1915. 

Analysis  of  very  heavy  advances  and  guaranties  made  by  Dominion 
government  to  new  railroads. 

Comi,  A.   History  of  the  U.  8.  Steel  Corporation.    Moody's  Mag.,  Mar., 
Apr.,  May,  1915. 

Davies,  J.  E.  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Wld.  Wk.,  May,  1915. 

LiEFMANK^  R.    Die  amerikanisohe  TrustpoUtik  und  ihre  BeurteUsmg  tm 
Lichte  der  dkonomisohen  Tkeorie.   Wirtschafts.  Archiv,  Apr.,  1915. 
Effort  to  judge  American  conditions  in  large  business  according  to 
German  economic  theories.   Shows  ignorance  of  a  real  understanding 
of  the  facts  and  underlying  currents  of  our  economic  life. 
Stepheks,  G.  a.  Recent  federal  trust  legislation.   S.  Atlantic  Quart,  Apr., 
1915. 

Cla3rton  Act  unsatisfactory  because  of  its  uncertainty  of  applica- 
tion. Article  accepts  Trade  Conunission,  but  suggests  that  it  should  be 
a  "trained  body  of  public  spirited  men." 

YouKo,  A.  A.  The  Sherman  act  and  the  new  ainti'trust  legislation.  Jonm. 
Pol.  Econ.,  Apr.,  May,  1915. 
I.  History  of  conditions  surrounding  passage  of  legislation.  Draw- 
ing of  Clayton  act  poor;  passed  because  of  "administrative  pressure, 
party  discipline,  the  political  power  of  organized  labor."  Excellent 
and  unbiased  analysis  of  evils  of  current  trust  legislation.  II.  Analysis 
of  anti-trust  legislation  with  respect  to  (1)  exemption  of  labor  unions, 
(2)  holding  companies,  (8)  interlocking  directorates^  (4)  the  Trade 
Commission. 

Relevant  annotations  and  an  experiment  in  common  sense.    Annalist,  July 
13,  1915.    Pp.  35,  38. 
Discussion  of  the  new  Missouri  Pacific  reorganization.  Valuable 
because  of  light  thrown  on  change  in  railroad  reorganization  policy. 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 
(Abstracts  by  David  A.  McCabe) 
Abbott,  L.  Reminiscences.  An  industrial  revolution.  Outlook,  May  96,  1915. 

Describes  the  writer's  work  for  labor  legislation  and  industrial 
peace. 
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Akdbiws,  J.  B.  An  indmtricU  commission  for  ik0  §taU  of  N0V  York.  Survey, 
May  1,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Favorable  comment  on  the  provisions  of  the  new  act 
Atlakticus.    I7ii<oii<9ifi  afloat,   Atlantic,  July,  1915.   Pp.  7. 

The  British  marine  unions  have  not  fought  strenuously  enou^  for 
safety  regulations. 

Bamloe,  a.  a.  Historical  d^elopm^nt  of  trado  uwiom.   Am.  Federationist, 
May,  1915.    Pp.  7. 
(Continued  from  February  issue.)    Deals  with  changes  in  legal 
status  of  unions  in  England  in  last  century. 

Babkes,  C.  B.  Public  bureaus  of  employment,   Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915. 


Their  province^  defects^  and  needs  outlined. 
Bbusib,  R.  Compensation  and  business  ethics.  Harpers,  July,  1915.   Pp.  10. 

Some  results  of  workmen's  compensation  acts;  favors  extension  of 
social  insurance. 

Cooke,  M.  L.  Casual  and  chronic  unemployment,  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915. 


Is  for  the  most  part  remediable;  lines  of  advance  are  suggested. 
CanL,  G.  A  way  to  industrial  peace.  Century,  July,  1915.  Pp.  a 

Describes  the  joint  agreement  system  in  operation  in  the  Hart^ 
Schaffner  and  Marx  factory  in  Chicago. 

CUmT,  E.  H.   Unemployment  and  business.   Harpers,  June,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

The  problem  is  essentially  one  of  business  management;  the  state  can 
not  be  expected  to  furnish  employment. 

Glockeb,  T.  W.  Amalgamation  of  related  trades  in  American  unions.  Am. 
Econ.  Rev.,  Sept,  1915.  Pp.  91. 

GoMPOi,  S.   Fimng  wages  by  law  or  unionism.    Am.  Federationist,  May, 
1915.   Pp.  5. 

Favors  latter  method;  a  rejoinder  to  a  criticism  (here  reproduced) 
by  Harris  Weinstock  of  an  article  in  the  March  issue. 
GoMPEBs,  S.  And  yet  ihey  would  ^wish  U  on  us.'^  Am.  Federationist,  May, 
1915.  Pp.5. 

An  unfavorable  review  of  recent  wage  decisions  in  New  South  Wales. 
HAXiuoir,  F.  H.  Methods  of  wage  paymenU  so  as  to  aford  the  least  incon- 

venience  to  employees.  Pro.  St.  Louis  Ry.  Qub,  Mar.  19,  1915. 
Haiocokis  M.  B.    Wages  boards  in  Australia,    IV.  Social  and  economic 

results  of  wages  boards.  Quart  Jonm.  Econ.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  68. 
Hathawat,  H.  K.  Scientific  management  and  the  interests  of  the  employee, 

Joum.  Eng.  See  of  Penn.,  Mar.,  1915. 
HsirDBisoir,  C.  R.   How  Chicago  met  the  unemployment  problem  of  1916, 

Am.  Jonm.  Soc.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  10. 
HoooEs,  H.  G.  Statutory  provisions  for  and  achievements  of  public  employ^ 

ment  bureaus,  Ann.  Am,  Acad.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  90. 
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Howe,  F.  C   U%€m/ploym$nt,  Century,  Apr^  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Emphasizes  the  need  of  social  action  and  outlines  the  Gennan  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  unemployment. 

Kellbt,  F.   Some  objeetiotu  to  the  New  York  Indmtrial  Commieeion,  Sur- 
vey, May  1,  1915.  P.  1. 

Kenkedt,  J.  M.  Labour  and  the  war.   Fortn.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  13. 

Defends  the  workmen  against  the  charges  of  shirking  and  of  selfish- 
ness in  insisting  on  wage  standards. 

Kent,  R.  T.  Labor  v$.  icientifio  mamagement,   Ir.  Trd.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1915. 
LiPPMANN,  W.   Violence  in  labor  digputee.   Metropolitan,  May,  1915. 

Mleikek,  C.  Der  Einflu$$  dee  Kriegee  anf  die  Frauenarbeit.  Archiv  f.  Frau- 
enarbeit.  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  90, 
Appraises  the  displacement  of  women  from  employment^  by  occu- 
pations. 

Micou,  R.  D.  A  federal  law  protecting  government  employee*.  Engg.  News, 
Apr.  8,  1915.  P.  1. 
Present  law  protects  against  discharge  without  a  hearing  but  "in- 
efficient clerks  are  retained  through  political  influence";  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  should  be  given  jurisdiction  over  removals  and  reduc- 
tions. 

Mtbbs,  G.   The  real  caueee  of  induetrial  accidents.   Am.  Federationist,  May, 
1915.   Pp.  5. 

Alcoholism  is  a  relatively  insignificant  factor;  lack  of  proper  safe- 
guards is  the  real  cause. 

Neabiko,  S.   The  adequacy  of  American  wagee.   Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915. 


Quotes  figures  to  show  that  present  American  wage  scale  is  inade- 
quate. 

Neauko,  S.   Wagee  and  ealariee  in  organized  induetriee.   Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  May, 
1915.    Pp.  96. 

A  presentation  of  figures  by  industries. 
Po«T,  L.  P.  Ooeemment  intervention  in  idleneee.  Survey,  June  19, 1915.  Pp.  9. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  in  promoting 
the  distribution  of  labor. 

PoTTHOFP,  H.  Der  Krieg  umd  die  Zukmnft  dee  Arbeiterechtee.  Arbeitsredit, 
Dec,  1914.   Pp.  8. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war^  government  has  extended  its  protec- 
tion of  wage-earners.  Experience  of  the  war  will  probably  lead  to  an 
increase  in  social  protection  of  workers. 

Rtait,  J.  A.  Peare  of  the  minimum  wage.  Survey,  May  99,  1915.   P.  1. 

Holds  that  the  objections  of  certain  trade  unionists  are  groundless. 
Sakvuxe,  F.  L.    Social  legislation  m  the  keystone  state.    Survey,  Apr.  10, 
1915.   Pp.  5. 

Criticism  of  proposed  compensation  legislation. 
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ScHNBiDEB,  G.   Die  Arbeit9V§rmUtlung  fUr  Kau/Uute,   II.   Sos.  Praxis,  Mar. 
18,  1915.    Pp.  3. 

Local  and  private  agencies  are  inadequate;  imperial  organization 
of  the  service  is  desirable. 

A  Skilled  Laborer.  8trike»  from  ths  loorhman't  paint  of  view.  Quart  Rev., 
Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  29. 
Advocates  the  training  up  of  a  class  of  professional  adjusters  of 
labor  disputes. 

Stewart,  M.  W.   Some  buried  "labor  Unve,"   Am.  Federationist,  June,  1915. 

Calls  attention  to  laws  in  several  states^  not  ordinarily  classified  as 
labor  laws,  giving  power  to  guards  employed  by  private  corporations 
and  firms  during  strikes. 

Tarbell,  I.  M.  Shorter  working  houre,   American,  Apr.,  1915. 

Taylor,  A.  W.   Minimum  wage  law  in  the  state  of  Waehington,   Am.  Econ. 
Rev.,  June,  1915.    Pp.  8. 

WooLLET,  H.  T.    The  iieuing  of  working  permits  and  its  bearing  on  other 
school  problems.   School  &  Society,  May  29,  1915. 

Arbitration  award  in  engtnemen's  wage  controversy,    Ry.  Age  Gaz.,  May  7, 
1915.    Pp.  4. 

An  analysis  of  the  award  of  April  80  in  the  case  of  the  Western 
railroads  and  the  engineers  and  firemen. 

Arbitration  of  the  Chicago  Street  Bailu>ay  Strike,  Survey,  June  36,  1915.  P.  1. 
Bay  state  arbitration,    Elec.  Ry.  Joum.,  May  99,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

The  company's  case  in  the  Bay  State  Street  Railway  Company 
arbitration. 

Chicago's  two-day  strike,   Elec.  Ry.  Joum.,  June  19,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

Account  of  the  recent  street  car  strike  and  of  submission  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  municipalities  and  the  unemployed,   Canadian  Munic  Joum.,  June,  1915. 

The  municipalities  have  been  forced  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of 
agricultural  unemployment  caused  by  the  war  and  have  made  pro- 
posals to  Dominion  government  for  action  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Money,  Credit,  and  Banking 
(Abstracts  by  Don  C.  Barrett) 
Braot,  J.  E.    National  banks  and  trust  company  powers.    Banking  Law 
Joum.,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  8. 
Review  of  court  decisions  showing  that  Congress  has  the  right  to 
confer  trust  company  powers  upon  national  banks. 

CoKAKT,  C.  A.   The  rediscount  and  acceptance  system.   Bankers  Mag.,  Apr., 
May,  1915.  Pp.  7,  7. 

Survey  of  European  methods.  Variations  in  policy  in  England, 
France^  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Federal  Reserve  Board  gives  qualified 
encouragement  to  system  as  practiced  in  Europe.    Advantages  of 
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rediscounts  contrasted  with  former  methods  of  financing  our  foreign 
trade.   Some  acceptance  paper  being  created  here. 

C0NWAT9  T.  The  influence  of  the  federal  reeerve  act  upon  commercial  borrow- 
ing, Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  10. 
Recital  of  problems  which  have  confronted  the  board  in  regard  to 
definition  of  "commercial  paper"  and  to  regulations  for  borrowing 
and  discounting.  Progressire  development  in  scope  and  detail  of  regu- 
lations is  contemplated. 

DiCKET,  W.  P.  My  ewperienoe  with  cattle  paper.  Bankers  Mag.,  June,  1915. 

Appeal  to  bankers  to  purchase  cattle  paper  of  ranchers  endorsed  by 
loan  companies. 

EcKHABOT,  H.  M.  P.   Canadian  hanking  in  1914.   Bankers'  Mag.  (London), 
May,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Clearing  house  authorities^  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  suspension 
of  payments  on  Dominion  notes^  have  helped  to  keep  bank  notes  on 
sound  basis.  Dividends  have  not  decreased.  Contraction  of  commer- 
cial loans  by  expansion  of  government  loans. 

F18HEB,  I.   Equation  of  emchange  for  1914  and  the  war.    Am.  Econ.  Rev., 

Jane,  1915.    Pp.  6. 
Goodhue,  E.  W.  Bevieion  of  New  York  ttate  hanking  law.  Am.  Econ.  Rct., 

June,  1915.   Pp.  6. 

Habiko,  C.  H.  American  gold  and  silver  production  in  the  firet  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    Appendix:    Monetary  values  tti  Spanish  Americut. 
Quart  Journ.  Econ.,  May,  1915.   Pp.  47. 
Having  access  to  Spanish  colonial  state  papers  in  Seville  enables 
writer  to  correct  estimates  of  Soetbeer  and  Lexis.    Spain  as  distrib- 
utor of  precious  metals. 

HoFFMAK,  W.  Die  Arheitsteilung  iswisohen  Bparkassen  wnd  DeposUenkassen. 

Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Staatswls.,  voL  71,  no.  1,  1915.  Pp.  45. 
Draws  ordinary  distinction  between  savings  and  deposit  banks. 
Interesting  historical  survey  of  each  with  special  reference  to  Ger- 
many. Remarkable  increase  of  deposit  banking  from  1900  to  1910. 
The  turn  of  the  century  sees  a  change  in  German  policy,  vis.,  "concen- 
tration of  capital  through  decentralization  of  business."  Threatened 
introduction  of  postal  savings  banks  forced  existing  institutions  to 
united  action. 

K1B8,  W.  S.  Branch  banks  and  our  foreign  trade.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915. 

England's  preeminence  as  a  world  financial  market  due  largely  to 
work  of  "acceptance  houses."  Education  of  American  investor,  the 
creation  of  "dollar  exchange,"  and  the  use  of  acceptances  will  bring 
us  South  American  markets. 

Koop,  E.  J.   Effect  of  European  war  on  interest  rates.   Trust  Companies, 
Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  3. 
Conditions  following  wars  of  past  half  century,  and  enormous  ex- 
penditure on  present  war,  point  to  high  rates  following  peace  and 
then  lowering  rates. 
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Lansbuboh,  a.    Die  Berliner  Oroabanken  im  Kriegejahr  1914,  Bank, 
Apr^  1915.    Pp.  19. 
The  conduct  of  large  banks  was  well  ordered.   Early  assistance  re- 
ceived from  Reichsbank  not  duly  recognixed. 

Mma-WELTiy  E.    Die  Bankpolitik  auf  Irrwegen.    Natur  und  Gcscllschaft, 
June,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

MoioAir,  G.  W.   Argument  of  New  York  truet  eompaniee  agakut  exteneion 
of  fiduciary  powere  to  banks.   Trust  Companies,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
"Enabling  bills"  now  pending  would  compel  trust  companies  to  "na- 
tionalize/' paralyzing  business  and  depriving  clients  of  protection 
under  state  laws. 

Necco,  a.  II  eono  dei  tUoli  di  bona  in  ItaUa  dal  1861  at  1912,  Rif.  Soc, 
Apr.,  1915.  Supplement.  Pp.  152. 
A  valuable  history  and  discussion.  The  present  volume  deals  only 
with  the  fluctuations  of  price  and  yield  of  government  obligations.  It 
is  also  published  in  full  as  a  supplement  to  the  Giomale  degli  Econ- 
omieti  for  April. 

Necco,  A.  /  prezzi  delle  merei  in  Italia  nel  191S,   Rif.  Soc,  Apr.-May,  1915. 
Pp.  17. 

NiCHOLsoK,  J.  S.  The  abandonment  of  the  gold  etandard.  Quart  Rev.,  Apr., 
1915. 

The  moratorium  and  inconvertibility  are  in  essence  the  same.  The 
provision  for  convertibility  of  British  treasury  notes  was  practically 
non-effective.  Present  monetary  troubles  are  ultimately  traceable  to 
abandonment  of  silver  as  a  standard. 

Paloiavb,  R.  H.  I.    The  government  note  ieeue.    Bankers'  Mag.  (London), 
Apr.,  1915. 

Raffaldvich,  a.  Lee  enarcMe  neutree  et  lee  beUig4rente,  Jonm.  des  Econ., 
May,  1915. 

Circumstances  which  have  led  to  loans  to  belligerents  by  American 
bankers. 

RoBiNSOK,  W.  M.   Protest  of  truet  eompaniee  of  Penmeyhania  agairnt  divi- 
eion  of  fiduciary  powers.   Trust  Companies,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
Able  discussion  of  objections^  based  upon  court  decisions  and  upon 
opinion  that  safe  administration  of  trust  estates  will  be  jeopardized. 
Slat,  G.  J.   Ooeemor  Slay  explains  the  clearing  plan,   Joum.  Am.  Bankers 
Assoc,  June,  1915.  Pp.  3. 
Detailed  explanation  of  system  for  district  no.  5.    Shows  the 
natural  development  of  a  national  clearing  house  through  reserve  board. 
Spauhko,  W.  F.   The  foreign  exchanges  and  the  war,  Joum.  Inst  Bankers, 
June,  1915.    Pp.  11. 
Discussion  of  some  causes  of  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  some  mone- 
tary problems  arising  from  war. 

Spbaoue,  O.  M.  W.  The  crisis  of  1914  in  the  United  States.  Am.  Econ.  Rev., 
Sept.,  1915.    Pp.  85. 
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TuRBONi,  B.  Di  aUmns  relazioni  fra  prezzi.  presenti  i  prexzi  futuri  mI  meroato 
dei  prodotti.  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  93. 

VANiiBBPOBLy  E.  Bearing  of  the  federal  reeerve  act  on  the  city  of  New  York. 
Banking  Law  Journ.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  4. 
The  inevitable  effect  of  the  act  will  be  to  enlarge  New  York  as  a 
banking  center  of  international  importance. 

WiLLit,  H.  P.  Work  of  Federal  Reeerve  Board,  Journ.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc, 
Jmie,  1915.  Pp.  4. 
Holds  difference  between  Aldrich  plan  and  Federal  Reserve  Act  fun- 
damental. Reasons  why  new  system  will  prove  profitable  to  country 
banks  and  to  community.  Unification  of  banking  and  check  clearance 
especially  discussed. 

Wolfe,  O.  H.   Scientific  development  of  the  bank  check  im  connection  with 
the  federal  reeerve  eyetem.  Trust  Companies,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  5. 
Interesting  development  of  conception  that  deposits  and  note  issue 
are  essentially  the  same. 

Zola,  D.  Le  credit  au  petit  commerce  et  d  la  petite  induetrie.   Rev.  Sd.  PoL, 
Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  29. 

Analyses  provisions  of  the  law  recently  enacted  in  France  to  provide 
better  facilities  for  longi  and  short  term  credits  for  small  merchants 
and  manufacturers.   In  spite  of  criticisms^  the  act  has  serious  merit. 
The  Auttralian  note  ieeue.   Bankers  Mag.,  May,  1915.   Pp.  7. 

The  labor  party  created  a  government  paper  money  in  order  to 
save  interest  Notes  held  by  banks  are  not  in  fact  redeemable  in  gold. 
Repeating  experiment  of  United  States  in  1862. 

BibUography  on  agricuUvral  credit.  Joum.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc,  June,  1915. 

Presents  over  100  titles. 
Convention  of  New  Jereey  bankere.  Banking  Law  Joum.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  4. 

Address  of  G.  H.  Kreats  on  bank  acceptances  explains  advantages 
and  risks  of  the  acceptance  as  credit  instrument. 
Currency  and  finance  in  Canada.  II.  Econ.  Joum.,  June,  1915.  Pp.  4. 

Non-secured  Dominion  notes  have  been  issued  beyond  limits  set  by 
law. 

The  gold  eettlement  fund  and  tnter-dietrict  clearing  of  checke.   Joum.  Am. 
Bankers  Assoc.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  3. 
Sets  forth  the  plan  for  future  clearings.    Establishment  of  gold 
settlement  fund  at  Washington  means  a  central  reserve  and  payments 
by  transfer  of  credit. 

The  great  crieie.  IX.  Financing  hnporte.  X.  Some  money  market  develop- 
mente.  Bankers  Mag.  (London),  Apr.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  8,  10. 
IX.  Difficulty  in  controlling  gold  supply  when  New  York  exchange 
moved  against  London.  England's  imports  first  gained  in  February. 
Has  Germany  virtually  substituted  paper  for  gold?  X.  Problem  of 
financing  imports  to  England  and  allies  attacked  through  sales  of 
American  securities^  refusal  to  renew  American  maturities,  and  a  change 
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in  the  government's  method  of  issuing  treasury  bills  in  order  to  raise 
rate  in  Lombard  Street  and  check  flow  of  gold. 

How  the  war  afecU  practical  operations  in  international  exchange,  Joura. 
Am.  Bankers  Assoc.,  June,  1915.    Pp.  5. 

Brief  and  clear  description  of  measures  by  which  British  govern- 
ment through  the  Bank  of  England  relieved  accepting  banks  from 
precarious  situation  induced  by  war.   Work  of  gold  fund  committee  in 
New  York.   Predicts  American  acceptance  market  and  leadership. 
The  island  of  stone  money,   Econ.  Joum.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

Curious  illustration  of  a  circulating  medium. 
The  Kansas  rural  credit  law.  Am.  Bldg.  Assoc.  News,  May,  1915.   Pp.  2, 

Progress  of  hanking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1914>  Nos.  3  and  4. 
Bankers'  Mag.  (London),  Apr.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  38,  97. 

3.  Statistical  presentation  of  balance  sheets.  A  few  banks  still  fail 
to  publish  accounts^  but  otherwise  1914  statements  are  fairly  complete. 
Acceptances  fallen  off;  note  circulation  increased  11  million.  4.  Pre- 
cise amount  of  specie  in  land  can  not  be  determined.  Statistics  for 
ten  years^  giving  percentages.  Great  increase  in  cash  relatively  to 
demand  liabilities  during  last  10  years  was  probably  main  cause  of 
facility  in  handling  financial  troubles  of  1914. 
The  progress  of  British  banking.   Commerce  Repts.,  May  99,  1915. 

Extracts  from  the  London  Statist  for  May  15. 
State  rural  credit  systems  are  stiU  in  an  experimental  stage,    Joum.  Am. 
Bankers  Assoc.,  May,  1915.    Pp.  6. 

Survey  of  experiments^  especially  in  Wisconsin^  Massachusetts^  New 
York^  and  Missouri.   Extended  bibliography. 

Vindication  of  trust  company  rights  and  state  sovereignty.  Trust  Companies, 
Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  5. 

Voices  opposition  to  giving  such  rights  to  national  banks.  Prelim- 
inary opinion  of  John  G.  Johnson  on  constitutionality  of  such  action. 
Les  moyens  de  change  et  d'arhitrage  entre  la  France  et  fHranger,  L*Econ. 
Fran?.,  Apr.  17,  1915.    Pp.  9. 

Since  the  United  States  has  become  a  creditor  country,  and  the 
small  amount  of  funds  coming  to  Paris  as  a  basis  for  exchange  is  in 
the  form  of  dividends,  it  would  be  profitable  and  patriotic  to  exchange 
French  government  bonds  for  American  securities. 


AxDR^ADia,  A.  Les  finances  de  la  Qrhce,  Joum.  des  Econ.,  Apr.,  May,  1915. 
Pp.  £4,  30. 

Traces  finances  of  Greece  from  establishment  of  self-government 
in  1843  to  problems  of  present  European  war. 

Bekhak,  R.  The  Indian  budget.  Bankers'  Mag.  (London),  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  6. 
A  critical  discussion  of  the  budget  of  British  India  for  1914-1915. 
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BoTXE,  J.  E.  iSfofit^  debt  historUi  of  North  Dakota  eitiei.  Quart  Journ.  Unfy. 
N.  Dak^  July,  1915.   Pp.  4. 
Traces  growth  of  debts  of  four  North  Dakota  cities  and  points  ont 
superiority  of  serial  plan  to  sinking  fund  as  a  method  of  repayment. 
CH.A8B,  H.  S.   Concerning  uniform  international  financial  etatemente.  Quart. 
Pub.  Am.  Stat  Assoc.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
Remarks  before  American  Economic  Association  and  American  Sta- 
tistical Association  at  Princeton^  N.  J.^  December  30^  1914. 
Ch ABB,  H.  S.    Why  ihould  we  have  a  national  budget?    Nation's  Business, 
Apr.  15, 1915.  Pp.  4. 
Address  delivered  before  the  National  Council  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  United  States^  February  2,  1915.    A  budget  plan  is 
outlined  and  illustrated. 

DoLOE,  W.  Budgets  and  budget  making  in  email  eitUe.  Pacific  Manic,  June, 
1915.   Pp.  4. 

Ehrich,  J.  W.  The  New  York  etate  tax  department.  Real  Estate  Mag.,  Apr., 
1915.    Pp.  4. 

Falkkeb,  R.  p.  Income  tax  ttatiitice.  Quart  Pub.  Am.  Stat  Assoc.,  June^ 
1915.   Pp.  99. 

Statistical  study  based  on  figures  published  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue. 

Feuin,  a.  W.   The  eignficanee  of  recent  taxation  at  Albany.  Moody's  Mag.^ 
June,  1915.   Pp.  4. 
Critical  account  of  proposed  and  actual  changes  in  secored  debt» 
tax  law. 

Gessell,  G.  a.    Special  aeeeeemente  for  local  improvements  in  Minneeota, 
Am.  Munic,  June,  1915.   Pp.  3. 
Gives  the  practice  of  Minnesota  municipalities  in  the  use  of  the 
special  assessment. 

Hall,  C.  P.   Taxation  of  abutting  property  for  local  improvements  in  Miu- 
neeota.   Pro.  League  of  Minn.  Munic,  1914.    Pp.  8. 

Hall,  M.  G.  Aeeessing  coet  of  etreet  improvemsnte.  Am.  Munic,  May,  1915*- 
Description  of  method  used  in  assessing  cost  of  street  improvements- 
in  two  Iowa  towns. 

Jennings,  H.  J.  Beer  and  the  revenue.  Fortn.  Rev.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  13. 

Discusses  the  liquor  policies  of  Lloyd  George^  especially  their  rela- 
tion to  the  revenues. 

LocKHAiT,  O.  C.   Recent  developments  in  taxation  in  Ohio.   Quart  Jonnu- 
Econ.,  May,  1915.    Pp.  48. 

A  critical  study  of  the  tax  situation  in  Ohio^  with  special  attention 
to  the  working  of  laws  limiting  the  tax  rate^  establishing  a  state  tax 
commission^  and  providing  for  appointed  assessors. 

Lton,  W.  H.  Double  t<Mxation  and  intangibles.   I.  B.  A.  of  A.  BuIL,  May  99, 
1915.   Pp.  8. 
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Double  taxation  has  been  due  in  many  cases  to  failure  to  distinguish 
between  property  and  wealth. 

NoBMANiH  J.   Lsi  recettu  de  I'oetroi  de  Parii  pendant  Pannee  1914  U$ 
premieres  mois  de  1916,  L*£con.  Fraii^»  May  15,  1915.   Pp.  9, 
An  analysis  of  the  octroi  receipts  at  Paris^  showing  the  effect  of  the 

war  on  the  various  classes  of  goods. 

Oakenfull,  J.  C.  Brazilian  finaneee:  pa$t,  present,  and  future.   Finan.  Rev. 
Rev.,  June,  1915.  Pp.  10. 

A  sketch  of  Brasilian  finances  from  1822  to  the  present  time^  with 
particular  reference  to  the  course  of  her  depreciated  currency. 
Palgravb,  R.  H.  I.    The  government  note^eue.    Bankers'  Mag.  (London), 
Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  7. 

Urges  withdrawal  of  treasury  notes  at  end  of  war  and  serious 
consideration  of  act  of  1844. 

PoKD,  O.  L.    The  taxation  of  eorporatione,    Yale  Law  Joum.,  Mar.,  1915. 

Favors  separation  of  state  and  local  revenues,  giving  the  localities, 
the  tax  on  realty  and  tangible  personalty,  and  the  state  tax  on  corpora- 
tions. 

Raffalovich,  a.   L'expoii  hudg4taire  de  M.  HelfericK   Joum.  des  Econ., 
Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
Synopsis  of  the  budget  speech  of  the  German  finance  minister, 
March  10,  1915,  with  critical  comments. 

Sawders^  W.   The  practice  of  income-tax  relief,  Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  June,  1915. 

The  war  rates  of  the  British  income  tax  have  made  the  customary 
practice  of  not  informing  taxpayers  of  their  rights  to  exemption  par- 
ticularly vexatious.  Gives  examples  of  rights  to  relief  not  generally 
known. 

Sbuomak,  I.  N.  Taxation,  Mo.  Bull.  N.  Y.  Chamber  Com,^  May,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

Report  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  state  and  municipal 
taxation  criticising  the  Emerson  amendment  to  the  inheritance  tax 
laws  of  New  York. 

SHEawnx,  A.  J.   The  Russian  vodka  monopoly,   Contemp.  Rev.,  May,  1915. 
Pp.  19. 

Relates  the  history  and  results  of  the  Russian  government  monopoly 
on  the  sale  of  vodka. 

Shoitt,  a.  Municipal  taxation  in  relation  to  speculate  land  values,  Cana- 
dian Munic.  Joum.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  d. 
Difficulties  in  municipal  finance  arising  from  booms  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  a  tax  on  increase  in  land  value  at  time  of  transfer  and  use  of 
proceeds  for  capital  expenditures. 

SwAvtov,  W.  W.   The  financial  power  of  the  empire.  Queen's  Quart.,  Apr.- 
May-June,  1915.   Pp.  99. 
Describes  the  measures  taken  by  Great  Britain  to  meet  the  August 
panic  and  compares  the  financial  strength  of  the  belligerents.  The 
United  States  will  not  succeed  in  capturing  South  American  trade. 
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ViLUEBs,  B.    The  war  and  Austro-Oerman  finance.    Contemp.  Rev.,  May, 
1915.    Pp.  9. 

Finds  the  British  financial  system  far  superior  to  that  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  because  of  the  income  tax  and  the  policy  of  debt 
repayment  in  time  of  peace. 

Waebubo,  p.  M.  Financial  policy  for  Pan-America,  Bull.  Am.  Inst  Banlcing, 
June,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

Advises  financial  independence  for  the  United  States  and  a  division 
of  credits  for  her  sister  republics  in  private  and  public  loans. 
Wilcox,  D.  F.   Taxation  of  pMblic  utilUiee.  San  Francisco  Munic  Rec,  June 
3,  1915.   Pp.  13. 

WnxiAMfl,  W.  M.  J.    The  inconvenient  budget  and  the  financial  position. 
Contemp.  Rev.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
A  critical  survey  of  the  present  financial  policies  of  Great  Britain. 
Wright,  A.   Municipdl  finance  and  inveetmente  after  the  ivar.    Finan.  Rev. 
Rev.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
Higher  interest  rates  and  the  protests  of  war-impoverished  rate- 
payers will  compel  British  municipalities  to  economise  after  the  war. 
Comparative  analyeis  of  annual  appropriation*,  1903-1915.    Munic  Research, 
Mar.,  1915.    Pp.  13. 
A  useful  analysis  of  annual  apropriations  of  the  city  of  New  York 
from  1903  to  1915>  showing  annual  rate  of  increase  of  total  budget. 
Financial  problems  of  the  city  of  New  York.   Munic  Research,  Mar.,  1915. 
Pp.  W. 

Brief  consideration  of  the  debt,  the  increasing  expenditures  and  the 
sources  of  revenue  of  New  York  City. 

Liit  of  reference*  on  the  budget  of  citiee.  Special  Libraries,  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  8. 

A  useful  bibliography^  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Loan*  and  tawee.   New  Statesman,  May  8,  1915.   Pp.  d. 

Advocates  meeting  the  war  deficit  in  Great  Britain's  income  from 
taxes  as  far  as  possible. 

The  new  rate  of  taxation  for  secured  debt*  in  New  York  etate.  Com.  &  Fin. 
Chron.,  May  1,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Explains  the  recent  changes  in  the  taxation  of  secured  debts  and 
gives  the  text  of  the  new  law. 

New  York  City's  need  for  a  financial  program,   Munic  Research,  Mar.,  1915. 
Pp.  30. 

Explains  the  need  of  a  comprehensive,  far-seeing  budget  plan,  and 
gives  concrete  examples  of  such  forecasts. 

The  one  hundred  milUon  dollar  loan  and  the  "pay-as-you-go"  agreement, 
Munic  Research,  Mar.,  1915,   Pp.  13. 
An  explanatory  statement  with  text  of  the  agreement  of  September 
10,  1914,  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  bankers  financing 
this  loan. 
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A  ihort  hutortf  of  the  land  value»  movement  in  Oreat  Britain.  Land  Values, 
June,  1915.  Pp.  4. 

Traces  history  of  single  tax  movement  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
visit  of  Henry  George  in  1882  to  the  present  time. 

Sir  Edward  H.  Holden,  Bart.,  on  German  finance.  Scottish  Bankers  Mag., 
Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  13. 
Address  of  managing  director  at  annual  meeting  of  London  City  and 
Midland  Bank^  January  29,  1915.  Describes  measures  taken  by  Ger- 
many to  increase  gold  holdings  of  Reichsbank  and  to  procure  credit 
through  the  new  war-loan^  war-credit^  and  war-aid  banks. 

Taxation  of  mortgagee  on  real  property.   National  Real  Estate  Joum.,  May, 
1915.   Pp.  6. 

War  taxation  in  Switzerland.   Econ.  (London),  May,  1915.   P.  1. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  amendment  to  the  Swiss  constitution^  im- 
posing special  taxes  on  capital  and  earned  income^  to  be  submitted  to 
popular  vote. 

Lee  diecueeione  de  la  Sociiti  d'Seonomie  politique  de  Parie:  lee  financee  heU 
leniquee  pendant  et  depnie  lee  gnerree  balkaniquee.    L'Eoon.  Fran^., 
Mar.  97,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
Professor  Andr6ad^  traces  Greek  finances  from  1912  to  the  present 
Places  the  cost  to  Greece  of  the  Balkan  wars  at  650^000^000  francs. 

La  taxation  dee  vine  en  Angleterre.  L'Econ.  Fran^,  May  8,  1915.   Pp.  d. 

French  wine  provinces  will  be  injured  by  imposition  of  very  high  war 
tax  proposed  by  Lloyd  George. 

Tariffs  and  Reciprocity 

(Abstracts  by  Henry  R.  Mussey) 

AxBiBn,  M.    OU  ineegnamenH  eoonomici  del  eon/litto  europeo.    Giom.  d. 
Econ.,  Jan.,  1915.    Pp.  99. 

"Only  the  complete  overturn  of  our  economic  system^  only  the  coming 
to  the  front,  after  the  war,  of  socialist-anticapitalist  men  and  ideas, 
only  the  repudiation  of  public  debts,  up  to  a  certain  point,  can  prevent 
the  continuation,  probably  on  an  increasing  scale,  of  protective  tariff 
policies." 

Emeet,      C.   The  tarif  and  the  ultimate  coneumer.  Amu  Econ.  Rev.,  Sept, 
1915.    Pp.  80. 

Fluschel,  p.   Orundz&ge  der  ungarieehen  HandelepoUtik,   Jahrb.  Gesetsge- 
bung,  38,  4,  1914.   Pp.  40. 
Discussion  of  conditions  of  Hungarian  trade  policy  and  its  effects  on 
the  tariff  development  of  the  dual  empire. 

Raffalovich,  a.    Proteetionnieme  et  mareh^  financier.    Joum.  des  Econ., 
Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  4. 

Inferentially  opposes  British  tariff  reform  because  of  its  effects 
on  the  financial  market. 
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Maevut,  W.  L.  The  nno  textile  atUamee  plan.  BulL  Nat  Assoc  Wool  Mfrs., 
Apr.,  1915. 

Tausoo,  F.  W.  Limeolm  and  the  tarif:  a  eequek  Quart.  Joum.  Eoon.,  Feb., 
1915.   Pp.  S. 

A  suggestion  of  a  speech  of  IngersoU's  as  the  possible  source  of 
the  Lincoln  myth. 

Population  and  Migration 
(AbstracU  by  WUliam  B.  Bailey) 
Duvixxp,  B.   The  trmih  abimt  birth  a»d  deathrratee:  a  reply  to  Dr.  Brend. 
Nineteenth  Cent,  Apr.,  1915. 

FisHKB,  I.   ProUmgimg  life  by  tdkkmg  thought  amd  eare.   Nation's  Business, 
May  15,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  life  Extension  Institute  and  the  need 
for  it 

Gun,  C.  I  fattori  demograflei  delle  guerre.  Rif.  Soc.,  Apr.-May,  1915.  Pp.  91. 

The  loss  of  lives  to  the  older  nations^  notably  France^  Belgium  and 
England  is  more  irreparable  than  that  to  the  younger  nations,  notably 
the  Slavic. 

M  Nounojr,  G.  La  gueetiau  de  la  population.  Joum.  des  Boon.,  Mar.,  1915. 
Pp.  94. 

One  more  study  of  the  cause  of  the  stationary  population  in  France 
with  proposals  to  promote  the  rate  of  increase. 

RoiBirTHAL,  M.  Die  deutteho  und  imtemationale  Bewegung  f4r  MultereehuH 
und  Besmalreform.    Blatter  f.  Verg^ch.  Rechstwis.,  Feb.-Mar.,  1915. 
A  brief  survey  of  what  has  been  done  in  Germany  and  some  other 
European  countries  for  protection  and  support  of  mothers  with 
children. 

SsLvnimi,  G.  La  popolaxione  delta  Oermania.  Rlr.  Intern.,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  95. 

Sirow,  E.  C.  Note  on  the  future  population  of  the  $elf  governing  population 
of  the  Britiih  Empire.  Jonm.  Royal  Stat  Soc,  May,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
The  author  predicts  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  growth,  a  greater  rate 
of  increase  for  the  ages  over  45  than  for  younger  ages  and  a  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  females  to  males. 

Sirow,  E.C  Onihe  magnUude  of  the  population  of  England  and  Walee  aeaO- 
able  for  emigration  (with  dieeueeion).  Joum.  Royal  Stat  Soc,  Mar., 
1915.  Pp.  48. 

A  study  of  the  number  of  men  and  women  that  would  be  allowed  to 
emigrate  from  England  and  Wales  without  interfering  with  industrial 
efficiency.  The  author  admits  that  the  present  war  will  undoubtedly 
interfere  with  his  conclusions. 

Wolf,  J.  Eine  none  Untereuehung  ia>er  den  Oebwrt&nrMekgang.   Zdtsdir.  f. 
Sodalwis.,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.4. 
A  review  of  Roesle's  Der  GefhurtenrOckgang. 
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La  queitian  de  la  population.   L'Econ.  Franf.»  1915.   Pp.  3. 

A  somewhat  hopeful  view  of  future  increase  of  population  in  France. 
Oeburten-IULckgang  und  Oebwrten-RegeUtng  im  Liehte  d&r  individu0lUn  und 
der  ioxiaUn  Hygiene.   Soc  Praxis,  Apr.  93,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
A  favorable  review  of  Grotjahn's  work  bearing  the  title  of  this 


Aboko7ici»  a.  Housing  reform  in  Italg.  Joara.  Am.  Inst  Arch.,  Feb.,  1915. 

Dnoir,  H.  K.   Reform  of  building  bg^lawi.   Joum.  Inst  Munic  &  Coantj 
Engrs.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  6. 

EBEBfTADT,  R.    Oroitttddtiiche  Bodenpreiee.   Schmollers  Jahrb.,  38,  9,  1915. 
Pp.  96. 

Relation  of  land  prices  to  housing  in  Berlin  and  Brussels. 
FoBD,  G.  B.    The  city  controlling  ike  development  of  private  property. 
Muiic.  Bng.  JouiiL,  Ma^,  1915.  Pp.  59. 
The  use  of  police  power  in  controlling  building  heights  and  areas. 
GooDACEE,  £.  J.  Timber  and  its  relation  to  the  building  byAofme.  Joum.  Inst 
&  County  Engrs.,  Dec,  1914.   Pp.  19. 

Ihldib,  J.  War  and  housing.  Nat  Munic  Rev.,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

Macabthst,  W.  a.  Munieipal  housing.  Joum.  Inst  Munic  &  County  Eng^rs., 

June,  1915.   Pp.  19. 
Enquiry  into  possible  economies  in  Scotch  house  construction. 
MoBBii,  P.  Housing  and  town  planning  in  the  Doneaster  eoal  fields.  Joum. 

Inst  Munic.  &  County  Engrs.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

MuBLLBB,  J.   Die  Unmdgliehkei^  sines  dHgemeinen  normalen  Leerwoknungs^ 

satzes.   Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Ode,  Jan.,  1915. 
Statistical  study  of  vacancies  in  six  German  cities. 
SsABLBt-WooD,  H.  D.  Building  by-laws  and  a  court  of  appeal  Joum.  Inst 

Munic.  & 'County  Engrs.,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  5. 

WnxiAMB,  F.  B.   City  planning  restrictions  on  private  property.   Am.  City, 
June,  1915.  Pp.  7. 

Williams,  F.  B.    Significance  of  the  English  town  planning  act  of  1909. 

Joum.  Am.  Inst  Arch,  May  15,  1915.  Pp.  6. 
WnjJAMi,  F.  B.   Some  aspects  of  city  planning  administration  in  Europe. 

Joum.  Am.  Inst  Arch,  June^  1915.  Pp.  5. 
Oovemment  aid  to  housing  of  working  people.  Labour  Gac,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  4. 

Review  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  158. 
Housing  conditions  among  negroes  in  Harlem,  New  York  City.   BulL  Nat 

League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  99. 
Covers  1002  apartments.  Includes  special  brief  treatment  of  rentals 
and  vacancies. 
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Houiing  in  London  in  19JS.  London  Munic.  Notes,  Mar.-Apr^  1915.  Pp.  5. 

Comments  upon  the  report  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee. 

Tenement  house  number.   Buffalo  Sanitary  Bull.,  Nov.  30,  1914.   Pp.  16. 

Insurance  and  Pensions 
(Abstracts  by  Henry  J.  Harris) 
Blauvelt^  a.    The  pubUo  inenrable  intereet.   Joum.  PoL  Econ^  June,  1915. 

As  an  aid  in  reducing  fire  waste  in  United  States,  recommends  adop- 
tion of  principle  that  "all  insurance  shall  be  optionable  as  to  amount, 
not  exceeding  90  per  cent  of  burnable  values,  and  shall  invariably 
apply  from  the  full  value  downward." 

Bbabiook,  E.  On  the  progreee  of  friendly  eoeietiee  and  other  provident  tatti- 
tntione  during  the  ten  yeart  1904-1914.  Joum.  Royal  Stat  Soc,  May, 
1915.   Pp.  31. 

The  several  classes  of  provident  institutions  have  shown  an  average 
increase  per  annum  of  12,027,109  pounds  sterling  in  the  decade;  the 
post-ofBce  savings  banks  show  the  largest  amount,  followed  by  the 
industrial  and  provident  societies  under  the  Friendly  Societies  acts,  etc. 
CaotB,  I.  B.  The  experience  in  etate  eompeneatian  imuranee  in  CaUfomia, 
Survey,  May  99,  1915.    Pp.  9. 

The  state  insurance  fund  has  brought  about  a  reduction  of  insurance 
rates  and  has  had  an  administrative  expense  cost  of  only  1 1  per  cent. 
Dawsok,  M.  M.    Workmen's  eompeneatian  elaim  reserves.    Pro.  Casualty 
Actuarial  &  Stat  Soc  Am^  Feb.  19,  1915.   Pp.  91. 

Formulas  for  the  computation  of  reserves,  with  comment 
Devike,  £.  T.    Widows'  pensUms  m  New  York.  Survey,  Apr.  3,  1915.  P.  1. 

New  law  of  state  of  New  York  provides  a  child  welfare  board  in 
each  county.  Public  and  private  relief  agencies  should  cooperate  in 
giving  fair  trial. 

DuBUH,  L.  I.  Edmoational  activities  of  MetropoUtam  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Nat  Assoc  Corp.  Schs.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  7. 
Describes  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  correspondence  course  in  insur- 
ance conducted  by  the  company. 

FiBHKB,  W.  C  The  field  of  workmen's  compensation  in  the  United  States. 
Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  June,  1915.  Pp.  54. 

Fltkk,  B.  D.  a  method  proposed  for  the  ctdculation  of  liahHUy  and  work- 
men's compensation  claim  reserves.   Pro.  Casualty  Actuarial  &  Stat  Soc 
Am.,  Feb.  19,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
Proposes  that  the  reserves  for  claims  under  policies  issued  prior  to 

1913  shall  be  valued  according  to  the  New  York  law  and  outlines 

modifications  for  the  years  after  1913. 

GauirsB,  E.  Beitrag  t/ur  Frage  eines  Versicherungsmonopols,   Zeitscfar.  f.  d. 
ges.  Versicherungswis.,  May,  1915.   Pp.  43. 
A  review  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  state  monopoly  of  life 
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and  fire  insurance  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  the  benefits  of 
private  ownership  are  so  marked  that  state  monopoly  must  be  avoided. 

HoFFMAK.   Kriegifragen  der  Sozialvenichsrung,   Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versicb- 
enmgswis..  May,  1915.   Pp.  14. 
Suggestions  for  the  administration  of  the  social  insurance  under 
the  conditions  caused  by  the  war. 

HuNTEB,  A.  The  medicoHictuarial  inveitigation  of  the  mortality  of  Atnerican 
and  Canadian  life  eompaniei,  Journ.  Inst  Actuaries,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  7. 
Abstract  of  the  contents  of  volume  5  of  the  investigation^  relating 
to  insured  persons  with  family  history  of  tuberculosis^  mortality  in 
the  southern  states^  malarial  fever  and  mortality  under  joint  life 
policies. 

Maooun,  W.  N.  Th4  §s$ential  faeton  in  the  computation  of  the  cost  of  work- 
men's compensation.  Pro.  Casualty  Actuarial  &  Stat.  Soc  Am.,  Feb.  19, 
1915.   Pp.  16. 

Urges  uniform  classification  of  the  factors  in  compensation  and  in- 
surance work  of  the  various  state  bodies,  with  statement  of  points 
to  be  covered  and  forms  of  tabular  statements  to  be  used. 

Maltst,  C  H.   The  analysis  of  life  offices  expenees,  Journ.  Inst  Actuaries, 
Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  37. 
Distributes  the  administrative  costs  of  life  insurance  companies  into 
the  groups  (1)  initial  expenses,  (2)  renewal  expenses,  (3)  claim  ex- 
penses, (4)  investment  expenses,  and  (5)  "on  cost." 

Nathax,  £.  J.    Ownership,  insurable  interest  and  change  in  interest.  Am. 
Underwriter,  Apr.,  1915.    Pp.  9. 
Summary  of  the  law  and  court  decisions. 

P HELPS,  E.  B.   More  than  one  in  every  seven  dollars  of  life  ifnsurance  com- 
panies^ assets  now  invested  in  policy  loans.   Am.  Underwriter,  Mar.,  1915. 
The  remedy  must  come  through  new  legislation. 

Pbexm,  £.  B.    Occupational  diseases  and  workmen^s  compensation  statutes. 
Am.  Underwriter,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  7. 
The  Massachusetts  courts  have  held  that  an  occupational  disease  is 
an  injury  within  the  meaning  of  the  compensation  law.    In  Michigan 
the  courts  have  given  a  contrary  ruling. 

Runxow,  I.  M.  A  standard  accident  table  as  a  basis  for  compensation  rates. 
Quart  Pub.  Am.  Stat  Assoc,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  57. 
Table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  various  classes  of  accidents, 
computed  from  U.  S.  and  foreign  data. 

RuBiNOw,  I.  M.  Standards  of  sickness  insurance,  II,  III.  Joum.  Pol.  Econ., 
Apr.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  38,  37. 
Benefits  should  include:  (1)  sick  care,  consisting  of  medical  treat- 
ment, supplies  and  institutional  care;  (2)  money  benefits  of  about  66 
per  cent  of  wages  for  26  weeks;  (3)  maternity  benefits  and;  (4) 
funeral  benefits.    Estimated  cost  of  insurance  about  4  per  cent 
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SAvraxE,  F.  L.  Boeial  UpUkUiom  im  ih0  KeytUm^  ttat0.  Apr.  10, 1915.  Pp.  6. 

Proposed  compensation  legislation  of  Pennsylvania  repeats  many 
of  the  weak  features  of  early  American  laws. 

SuLUYAv,  J.  W.  and  others.  Social  imiuramo^  im  Oreat  Britalm,  Surr^,  May 


Defense  and  criticism  of  a  recent  report  of  the  social  insurance 
department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

WooDWAan^  J.  H.  Workmem'g  eotmpcmaHom  r49erv€9.  Pro.  Casualty  Actuarial 
&  Stot  Soc  AuL,  Feb.  19,  1915.  Pp.  18. 

Discusses  the  "retrospective"  and  "prospective"  methods. 
Flr#  kuurame^  smperUme^.   Annalist,  May  SI,  1915.   P.  1. 

Except  for  the  years  1904  and  1906  when  the  Baltimore  and  San 
Francisco  conflagrations  occurred,  the  year  1914  showed  the  greatest 
property  loss  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Bee^nt  lUsratmre  <m  ioeial  imsuramce  amd  itatUHa  of  ktdmttrial  aeddemU. 
Pro.  Casualty  Actuarial  &  Stot  Soc  Am.,  Feb.  19,  1915.  Pp.  a 

Titles  of  recent  articles  and  books  on  the  subject. 
Widows  potuiom.  Annalist,  Apr.  5,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

Resum£  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  widows'  pension  laws. 
Workmem'i  eompotuatiam.   Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1915.   Pp.  199. 

Issue  devoted  to  discussion  of  workmen's  compensation  problems 
held  at  meeting  of  association  in  Philadelphia,  Dec*  28-29,  1914. 


KAKprrmm,  H.  Erwerbi^  wmd  BiedJmmgifihrsorge  /A*  die  FamUUm  der 
gefaU&uen  KrUgor.  Soc  Praxis,  May  13,  1915. 
A  proposal  by  the  housing  inspector  of  Karlsruhe  for  the  care 
of  families  of  fallen  heroes.  Does  not  believe  that  any  system  of 
pensions  to  widows  and  of  contributions  for  the  education  of  children 
can  be  worked  out  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  widows  to  give 
up  all  other  means  of  support. 

Matthews,  W.  H.    Wag€$  from  rsUef  fwnd.   Survey,  June  19,  1915. 

An  interesting  account  of  how  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  provided  work  during  the  depression 
of  last  winter  "at  fair  wages  and  under  conditions  which  did  not  tend  to 
destroy  a  man's  self-respect." 

Vails,  G.  Some  social  problcmi  of  pubUc  outdoor  rcUcf.  Survey,  Apr.  3, 1915. 

"Thorough  investigation  that  seeks  to  discover  the  real  needs  and 
resources,  cooperation  with  all  helpful  forces  individual  or  organised, 
and  patient,  persistent,  thoughtful  treatment." 
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Pauperism  and  Charities 
(Abstracts  by  Frank  D.  Watson) 


NOTES 


The  twenty-ei^th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28  to  81,  1914. 
This  will  make  possible  some  cooperation  with  the  Second  Pan  Amer- 
ican Scientific  Congress,  which  is  to  begin  its  sessions  in  Washington 
the  same  week.  The  American  Historical  Association,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  the  American  Statistical  Association,  and 
the  American  Sociological  Society  are  also  to  meet  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  week. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  will  hold  its  ninth 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  late  December. 

The  Second  National  Conference  on  Universities  aud  Public  Service 
was  held  in  Boston,  August  24-27. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Denver,  September  20-22. 

A  survey  of  mariieting  methods  and  problems  has  recently  been 
made  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  E.  D.  Baker  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  (Manhattan,  Kansas).  The  survey  takes 
up  methods  of  harvesting  and  handling  the  crop  on  the  farm,  farm 
storage,  and  delivery  at  the  local  market. 

Dr.  Maurice  Parmelee  has  been  voted  the  Squires  prise  at  Columbia 
University.  This  prise  is  awarded  quinquennially  "to  such  graduate 
conducting  an  original  investigation  of  a  sociological  character  as  shall 
be  adjudged  most  worthy  by  a  committee  of  award,  consisting  of  the 
president,  the  professor  of  sociology,  and  one  of  the  professors  of 
political  economy.  Such  award  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  recognition 
of  scientific  ability  and  achievement,  as  well  as  an  encouragement  of 


The  James  J.  Hill  professorship  of  transportation  in  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration  has  recently  been  established.  The 
funds  for  this,  amounting  to  $125,000,  were  contributed  by  railway 
presidents,  bankers,  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Hill. 

The  issue  of  the  Survey  tor  June  26,  1915,  contains  (p.  289)  an 
editorial  statement  in  regard  to  the  dropping  of  Professor  Scott  Near- 
ing  from  the  faculty  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  library  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Conant  has  been  bequeathed  to 
the  library  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York  University. 

The  annual  report  of  the  John  Crerar  Library  (Chicago)  for  1914 
reports  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration in  the  controversy  between  the  Eastern  railways  and  the 
brotherhoods  and  also  a  collection  of  400  items  on  rapid  transit  in 
Boston. 

The  Law  Reporting  Company^  74  Broadway,  New  York  City,  an- 
nounces that  it  has  a  few  bound  sets  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  recent 
arbitration  between  the  Western  railways  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen.  These  sets  include  testimony,  oral  argument,  briefs 
and  award,  amounting  to  8065  pages,  bound  in  9  volumes  (price  $10 
per  volume). 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  United  States  League  of 
building  associations,  which  was  held  at  San  Francisco,  July  27-29, 
will  be  promptly  published  (price  50  cents)  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  American  Building  Association  News  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  preparation  of  Diseases  of  Occupation 
and  Vocational  Hygiene,  edited  by  George  M.  Kober,  professor  of 
hygiene  at  Georgetown  University,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Hanson,  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Engineering  and  Commerce  Efficiency  Society  of  America  has 
begun  the  publication  of  Engineering  Sf  Commerce  Reports.  The 
first  number  appeared  in  June  (price  20  cents). 

In  March,  1915,  appeared  the  first  number  of  a  quarterly  journal 
for  the  nationalization  of  immigrants  in  America,  The  Immigrants  in 
America  Review  (93  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  $2).  It  is  not  con- 
cerned with  either  restriction  or  non-restriction,  but  aims  to  show  that 
if  immigrants  are  admitted  the  means  of  assimilation  must  be  put 
within  their  reach. 

The  first  number  of  the  Archivo  Bihliografico  Coloniale,  a  new  Italian 
quarterly  devoted  to  the  publication  of  documents  respecting  Italian 
colonics,  appeared  in  March,  1915.  The  subscription  price  is  7  lira 
per  year. 


Dr.  T.  S.  Adams,  of  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission,  will  take  the 
place  of  Professor  A.  S.  Johnson  at  Cornell  University  for  the  ensuing 
year. 
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Professor  Arthur  Edward  Andersen,  of  Northwestern  University, 
has  been  advanced  from  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  to  that  of 
professor  of  accounting. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Austin^  of  the  Department  of  Extension  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas^  had  charge  of  the  work  in  economics  and  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Indiana  during  the  summer  term. 

Dr.  Roy  G.  Blakey,  recently  at  Cornell  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Jesse  Bond  has  been  made  instructor  in  economics  and  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Dr.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  of  Yale  University,  is  to  enter  upon  an 
assistant  professorship  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Theodore  T.  Bullock  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Ernest  Burgess,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  economics  and  sociology  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  public 
finance  at  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  of  New 
York  University. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Converse,  formerly  instructor  in  Washington  and  Lee 
University^  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  commerce  in  the  School 
of  Economics^  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Professor  Vanderveer  Custis  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  University  of  Washington  to  make  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  certain  phases  of  business  organisation. 

Professor  Frederick  Shipp  Deibler  has  been  advanced  from  as- 
sociate professor  to  professor  of  economics  at  Northwestern  University. 

Dr.  Lucile  Eaves  has  resigned  her  position  as  associate  professor 
of  practical  sociology  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  order  to  accept 
work  as  director  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  Miss  Eaves  will  also  serve  as 
lecturer  in  sociology  at  Simmons  College. 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Ettinger  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  finance  in 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 
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Professor  Lee  Galloway,  of  New  York  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed ehainnan  of  a  eommittee  of  the  American  Fair  Trade  League 
to  report  upon  the  use  of  trading  stamps  and  coapons  as  a  method 
of  merchandising,  and  also  chairman  of  a  committee  to  ontline  a 
coarse  of  study  for  salesmen  for  the  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Schools. 

Mr.  Enoch  B.  Goodwin  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
economics  in  New  York  University. 

Miss  Olga  S.  Halsey,  formerly  assistant  in  economics  at  Wellesley 
College  and  recently  returned  from  investigations  of  social  insurance 
in  Europe,  will  continue  the  work  as  special  investigator  with  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Professor  M.  B.  Hammond,  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  completed 
bis  term  as  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  and  resumes 
full-time  duties  at  the  university  in  September. 

Mr.  David  Himmelblau  has  been  advanced  from  instructor  to  as- 
sistant professor  of  accounting  at  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  J.  H.  Hollander  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Sub-Section  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scien- 
tific Congress  to  be  held  the  latter  part  of  December. 

Dean  Williard  Eugene  Hotchkiss,  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of 
Northwestern  University,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  and  will 
spend  the  year  as  acting  professor  of  political  science  at  Leland 
Stanford  University. 

Professor  Earl  Dean  Howard,  of  Northwestern  University,  has 
l)een  advanced  from  assistant  professor  to  professor  of  economics. 

Mr.  William  M.  Hunley,  recently  adjunct  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  economics  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

Professor  C.  C.  Huntingrton,  of  Ohio  State  University,  is  on  leave  of 
absence  for  the  year  1915-1916. 

Mr.  A.  C.  James  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Professor  A.  S.  Johnson,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  given 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Republic, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Montfort  Jones  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  finance  in  the 
School  of  Economics,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Mr.  Howard  C.  Kidd>  for  the  past  two  years  instructor  in  econ- 
omics in  Western  Reserve  University^  has  returned  to  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  as  instructor  in  economics  in  the  School  of  Economics. 

Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury^  formerly  director  of  research  at  the' 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  and  lecturer  at 
Simmons  College^  is  to  occupy  the  newly  endowed  chair  of  social 
economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Mr.  Charles  LeDeuc  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  business  ad* 
ministration  at  Grinnell  College. 

Mr*  R.  J.  McFall  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  James  D.  Magee  has  been  promoted  from  instructor  to  as- 
sistant professor  in  economics  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Mary  Mallon  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Reed  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  p.t 
New  York  University. 

Professor  E.  V.  Robinson,  professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  Lester  B.  Shippee,  of  the  State  College  of  Washington^ 
is  to  have  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  work  at  Brown  University. 

Miss  Irene  Sylvester  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Todd,  professor  of  sociology  in  the  School  of  Economics^ 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  headship  of  the 
department  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  William  O.  Weyforth  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  econ- 
omics in  Western  Reserve  University. 

Mr.  Edward  Wiest  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  at 
the  University  of  Vermont. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Woodbury  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics 
in  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  Howard  Woodhead,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
later  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  sociology  in  the  School  of  Economics, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Charles  A.  Conant  died  July  4.  For  many  years  Mr.  Conant  was 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  Morton  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  from  1902 
«to  1906.  He  held  a  responsible  position  in  establishing  the  monetary 
and  banking  system  of  the  Philippines  and  one  of  the  minor  silver  coins 
is  popularly  known  as  a  Conant  in  recognition  of  his  services.  Among 
his  writing  are  History  of  Modem  Banks  of  Issue  (1897),  Wall  Street 
and  the  Country  (1904),  and  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking  (1905). 

Dr.  Johannes  £.  Conrad,  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  died  on  April  25,  1915.  He  was  bom  in  1839  in 
West  Prussia  where  he  conducted  a  farm  until  he  was  about  twenty-five, 
after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  travel  for  several  years. 
He  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Halle  in  1870,  and  two  years  later  was  made  ordinarius.  Here  he 
remained  until  his  death.  Professor  Conrad  was  probably  best  known 
as  an  editor  of  the  Jahrhucher  fur  Nationaleokonomie  und  StaHstik,  of 
which  he  was  sole  or  joint  editor  since  1870,  and  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  father-in-law.  He  was  also  joint  editor  of  the  six 
volume  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,  and  contributed 
many  articles  to  both  these  undertakings.  From  1877  he  edited  a  "col- 
lection of  economic  and  statistical  contributions  from  the  economic 
seminar  at  Halle,"  in  which  probably  twenty  theses  of  his  American 
students  have  appeared.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  published  an 
outline  of  political  economy  in  four  parts,  which  has  gone  through 
many  editions.  Aside  from  his  writings  Professor  Conrad  was  a  recog- 
nized expert  in  price  statistics,  especially  of  agricultural  products,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  numerous  laws  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
German  civil  code.  £.  L.  B. 

Professor  William  Smart  of  Glasgow  Universily  died  March  1 9.  He 
•  was  bom  April  10,  1 853,  and  in  early  life  was  a  member  of  an  impor- 
tant thread  manufacturing  firm.  This  being  boug^it  out  in  1884  he 
devoted  himself  to  economics,  becoming  lecturer  both  at  Queen  Mar- 
garet's College  for  women  at  Glasgow  and  at  University  College, 
Dundee,  in  1886.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  1896  he  became  the  first  professor  of  political 
economy  in  that  university,  in  which  it  may  be  remembered  the  subject 
was  taught  by  Adam  Smith  and  his  predecessors  and  successors  from 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  Professor  Smart's  works  are  well 
known.  Another  volume  of  his  Annals  covering  1821  to  1830  he  left 
nearly  completed  and  also  in  press  a  short  work  entitled  Second 
Thoughts  of  an  Economist. 
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THE  EXPANSION  OF  EUROPE  IN  POPULATION^ 
In  the  federal  Constitution  the  two  sentences  about  apportion- 
ment and  a  decennial  enumeration  mark  the  origin  of  the  national 
census  in  the  modem  world.  This  is  a  political  device  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  Roman  census  established  for  purposes  of 
taxation  that  in  French  and  German  the  two  have  different 
names.  It  originated  in  this  country  in  close  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  national  representative  institutions  and  since 
1787  the  two  have  spread  hand  in  hand.  After  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  when  the  United  States  took  charge  of  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines  and  desired  the  extension  of 
local  government  and  representative  institutions  in  those  regions, 
one  of  its  first  steps  was  the  enumeration  of  the  total  population 
and  of  various  classes.  Still  more  recently,  when  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  China  promised  a  representative  government  to  her 
people,  she  announced  that  ^^representation  in  the  Provincial 
Deliberative  Assemblies  would  best  of  all  be  arranged  on  a  strict 
basis  of  populaticm,  but  as  China  has  not  yet  made  a  census 
and  to  begin  one  would  consume  too  much  time,"  other  bases 
will  be  used.  This  was  recognized  as  only  a  makeshift,  and 
about  five  years  ago  the  results  of  the  first  official  Chinese 
attempt  at  a  census  of  population  were  published  in  the 
government  gazette.^ 

The  modem  census  thus  originated  as  a  political  device  and 
has  spread  in  close  and  constant  association  with  the  extension 
of  representative  institutions.  But  apart  from  its  political  value 
it  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  scientific  study  of  man's 
social  life.    Indeed,  this  side  of  the  modem  census  has  steadily 

*Thl8  address  was  ddlvcrcd  as  the  Presidential  Address  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Economic  Association  hdd  in  San  Francisco,  August  11,  1915. 
It  incorporates  in  rerised  form  material  originally  pnUislied  in  SttuU^s  im 
PkUoiopky  and  Pifchology,  a  commemorative  Tolume  dedicated  to  Professor 
Charles  E.  Garman  of  Amherst  College  (Hoaghton,  MiflUn  &  Co.,  1906). 

'W.  W.  Rockhill,  me  1910  Census  of  the  Population  of  China"  in  T'ofmg- 
Poo,  vol  XIII  (1919). 
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gained  ground  in  comparison  with  its  political  importance.  To 
some  inferences  derived  from  this  field  of  census  work  I  ask 
your  attention  this  evening. 

The  title  of  my  address  has  been  suggested  by  Seeley's  Ex- 
paniion  of  England.  The  theme  on  one  side  is  wider  in  that 
it  covers  all  Europe,  but  on  another  it  is  much  narrower  in 
being  confined  to  population.  What  I  have  to  say  may  be 
prefaced  by  a  reference  to  his  familiar  argument.  He  main- 
tained and  tried  to  prove  that  the  main  thread  binding  modem 
European  history  into  unity  and  meaning  has  he&i  a  competition 
between  the  powers  of  western  Europe,  especially  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Holland,  France,  and  England,  for  transmarine  expansion 
and  colonial  empire.  The  competition  resulted  in  the  failures 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland  and  later  in  a  mighty,  century- 
long  duel  between  France  and  England  for  commercial  and 
colonial  dominance  in  Asia  and  America,  a  duel  which  was  in- 
terrupted for  a  time  by  the  complete  triumph  of  England  under 
the  lead  of  the  Great  Commoner.  Then  foUowed  the  disruption 
of  England's  vast  empire  throu|^  the  American  Revolution  and 
a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  when  her  main  rival,  France,  under 
the  guidance  of  Napoleon,  made  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts 
to  wrest  from  England  what  remained  of  her  world  dominion, 
efforts  which  came  to  a  disastrous  end  at  Waterloo.  The  nine- 
teenth century  saw  the  rise,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  first,  of  a 
second  British  Empire  which  now  includes  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  earth's  surface  and  more  than  one  fourth  of  its  population. 
Were  Seeley  stiU  alive  he  would  doubtless  find  in  the  present 
war  strong  confirmation  of  his  thesis  that  the  history  of  Europe 
for  more  than  four  centuries  has  centered  around  the  efforts  of 
various  competing  powers  to  secure  commercial  expansion  and 
colonial  empire.  He  would  perhaps  have  endorsed  the  view 
recently  expressed  by  a  German  historian  that  the  present  is 
likely  to  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  great  wars  comparable 
with  the  century-long  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  for 
commercial  and  colonial  dominance  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
yet  longer  rivalry  between  England  and  France. 

To  an  American  student  not  interested  primarily  in  politics 
this  interpretation  of  modem  history,  suggestive  and  enlight- 
ening as  it  is,  may  seem  to  betray  a  patriotic,  if  not  an  insular, 
bias.   He  may  doubt  whether  history  has  a  theme,  whether  any 
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single  thread  can  guide  one  throu|^  its  maze,  or  he  may  discern 
elsewhere  the  real  thread  of  Ariadne.  Beside  this  contention 
of  Seeley's,  let  me  put  a  few  sentences  from  one  of  the  great 
English  statists.  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  speaking  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  said: 

The  increase  of  popnlation  in  the  United  States  ...  is  such  as  to 
be  fairly  bewildering  in  its  probable  consequences.  The  phenomenon 
is  also  without  a  precedent  in  histoiy.  •  .  .  [It]  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
political  and  economic  fact  of  the  age.  [It]  has  altered  .  •  .  the 
whole  idea  of  the  balance  of  power  of  Uie  European  nations.  .  .  .  The 
idea  of  a  new  Europe  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  affects  eyery 
speculation.  .  .  European  Governments  can  no  longer  have  the  notion 
that  they  are  playing  the  first  part  on  the  stage  of  Uie  world's  political 
history.  And  this  sense  of  being  dwarfed  will  probably  increase  in 
time.* 

If  this  statement  was  true  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  made,  it  is  certainly  no  less  true  today. 

In  these  English  writers  we  find  two  ideas  at  least  superficially 
different  regarding  the  unifying  thread  of  modem  history  and 
present  politics.  The  English  historian  finds  it  in  the  expansion 
of  England,  the  English  statist  in  the  growth  of  the  United 
States.  Sir  Robert's  view  seems  to  me  the  more  detached  and 
the  sounder.  In  another  passage  from  the  same  address  he 
blends  the  two  ideas  and  thus  states  my  present  theme,  *^The 
great  economic  phenomenon  of  our  time''  is  'Hhe  creation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  provision  by  this  and  similar 
agencies  for  a  growth  of  population  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  Europe  which  is  entirely  without  precedent."^ 
This  theme  I  call  the  Expansion  of  Europe. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  expansion  has  taken  place 
some  means  of  measurement  must  exist. 

Europe  has  expanded  in  multiform  ways,  but  most  of  them 

•GiiTco,  SeouomU  InqM4H4$  and  StudUi,  voL  II»  p.  99. 

A  simiUr  opinion  had  been  previously  ei^ressed  by  a  British  traveller  In 
the  United  States  and  endorsed  by  Darwin  in  the  following  words  s  **Look- 
Ing  to  the  distant  future,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zfaicke  takes  an 
exaggerated  view  when  he  says  'All  other  series  of  events— as  that  which 
resulted  in  the  culture  of  mind  in  Greece  and  that  which  resulted  In  the 
empire  of  Rome— only  appear  to  have  purpose  and  value  when  viewed  In 
connection  with,  or  rather  as  subsidiary  to  .  .  •  the  great  stream  of  Anf^ 
Saxon  emigration  to  the  west'"  DanHn,  D^te^mt  of  Mtm,  ch.  5.  Quotation 
from  P.  Barham  La$t  WM^r  im  ih§  United  BiaUi  (1898),  p.  99. 

*  Giffcn,  op.  eit.,  p.  SS. 
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are  hardly  susceptible  of  measurement.  Thus  the  world  is 
dominated  in  great  and  increasing  degree  by  two  systems  of  law, 
the  Roman  and  the  English,  both  essentially  European  products. 
Probably  more  than  one  third  of  the  earth's  population  now 
live  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  legal  systems. 

Christianity,  while  not  European  in  origin,  has  acquired  many 
of  its  diverse  forms  and  much  of  its  impelling  power  of  proselyting 
zeal  in  Europe  and  to  this  day  the  boundaries  of  Christianity 
as  the  prevailing  form  of  religion  are  almost  coincident  with 
the  boundaries  of  Europe  and  the  colonies  of  Europe.  Not  far 
from  one  third  also  of  the  population  of  the  earth  is  Christian. 

At  the  time  when  America  was  discovered  the  number  of  people 
speaking  one  or  another  of  the  six  main  languages  of  Europe, 
French,  Grerman,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  Russian,  was 
probably  less  than  fifty  million  in  all,  or  an  average  of  ten 
million  to  each.  Now  these  languages  are  used  by  an  average 
of  nearly  70,000,000  to  each,  400,000,000  in  all,  or  one  fourth 
of  the  probable  population  of  the  earth.  In  like  manner  other 
aspects  of  European  civilization,  such  as  literature,  art,  science 
pure  and  applied,  agriculture,  and  industry,  might  be  shown  tc 
have  expanded  as  European  law,  European  religion,  and  European 
languages  have  expanded. 

But  these  may  all  be  regarded  as  secondary  rather  than  primary 
phenomena,  as  results  of  the  growth  in  the  population  of  Euro- 
pean stock.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Christians  as  a 
result  of  missionary  effort  among  non-European  peoples  is  of 
slight  importance  numerically  when  compared  with  the  unparal- 
leled increase  in  the  population  of  the  Christian  nations.  So  the 
great  extension  of  the  leading  languages  of  Europe  is  due  little 
to  the  conquest  of  other  peoples  by  those  of  European  speech 
and  the  imposition  of  some  European  language  upon  them,  as 
we  have  taught  English  to  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes  and 
are  now  teaching  it  to  the  Malays.  In  the  expansion  of  Europe 
the  primary  phenomenon  seems  to  be  the  increase  of  population, 
although  the  true  relation  is  perhaps  one  of  interaction  rather 
than  of  cause  and  effect.  The  increase  of  European  population 
no  doubt  has  strengthened  the  influence  of  European  law  and 
religion;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  civil  and  common  law  and 
the  Christian  religion,  along  with  the  science  and  industrial  arts 
of  Europe,  have  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of  its  popu- 
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lation.  Partly  because  population  seems  the  primary  factor  but 
mainly  because  more  trustworthy  and  exact  measurements  may 
be  obtained  in  this  field,  I  have  still  further  defined  the  theme 
of  my  address  as  ^^The  Expansion  of  Europe  in  Population/' 

To  measure  this  expansion  of  Europe  the  period  observed 
should  be  as  long  as  possible.  The  earliest  measurement  deserv- 
ing attention  was  made  in  1741  by  the  leading  statist  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  resulted  in  an  estimated  European  pop- 
ulation of  1509000,000.  He  determined  the  population  of  each 
country  from  such  evidence  as  could  be  had,  his  results  made  a 
total  of  130,000,000  and  he  added  80,000,000  to  cover  possible 
omissions.  Twenty  years  later  in  amplifying  his  first  study,  he 
reduced  his  estimate  to  130,000,000  by  making  no  allowance  for 
omissions.  The  value  of  his  conclusion  may  be  judged  partly 
from  his  methods  and  partly  from  a  comparison  of  his  results  with 
estimates  subsequently  made,  but  speaking  for  the  same  date  and 
resting  on  better  evidence.  His  methods  for  the  various  states 
differed  widely.  For  some  the  number  of  persons  reported  as  pay- 
ing the  hearth  tax  was  multiplied  by  five  to  get  the  population.  Fox 
others  the  annual  number  of  deaths  was  multiplied  by  36,  or  the 
annual  number  of  christenings  by  S7.  For  one  the  estimated  number 
of  farms  was  multiplied  by  SO  and  that  product  by  2 ;  for  another 
the  annual  number  of  recruits  to  the  army  was  the  starting 
point ;  for  several  the  guess  was  made  that  the  country  was  about 
as  densely  settled  as  another  concerning  which  more  was  known. 

Where  mv^thods  were  so  crude  the  results  might  be  thought 
valueless  and  if  no  means  of  checking  or  correcting  them  were 
at  hand  that  conclusion  might  be  the  only  one  that  was  safe. 
But  if  the  population  of  a  country  has  been  counted  once,  it  is 
possible  to  infer  from  the  difference  between  the  results  of  enu- 
meration and  of  an  estimate  how  far  the  estimate  departs  from 
the  truth  and  on  which  side.  If  the  population  has  been  counted 
twice  or  more  at  different  dates  and  the  rate  of  increase  determined, 
it  becomes  possible  by  extending  the  rate  backward  to  estimate 
the  population  before  the  date  of  the  first  census  with  an  ac- 
curacy previously  out  of  the  question.  By  resorting  to  such 
helps  the  population  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  can  now  be  closely  approximated.  Following  this  course, 
I  have  sought  to  make  a  new  estimate  and  to  compare  my  figures 
with  those  under  examination.    The  general  result  of  the  com- 
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parison  is  to  prove  that  Sfissmilch's  estimates  of  the  population 
in  southern  and  western  Europe  were  much  too  low.  I  add 
6,000,000  to  his  population  of  France,  4,000,000  to  that  of 
lUly,  2,000,000  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1,700,000  to 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  a  total  of  12,700,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  estimates  for  eastern  Europe  were  much  too  high. 
I  reduce  his  population  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  by  6,000,000 
and  of  Russia  bj  6,000,000.  As  a  net  result  of  offsetting 
corrections  like  these,  I  reduce  his  estimated  population  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  180,000,000  to 
127,000,000. 

On  the  eve  of  the  present  war  the  population  of  Europe  was 
462,000,000,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  through  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  of  about  2,000,000.  That  is,  since  1760 
Europe  has  added  more  to  its  population  yearly  than  the  United 
States  ever  did  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Even  if  a  thorougjigoing  skeptic  were  to  deny  the  value  of  the 
earlier  estimates  upon  which  I  rely,  he  could  not  question  the 
recent  figures  and  therefore  could  not  challenge  the  mam  con- 
clusion that  for  many  years  tiie  population  of  Europe  has  been 
mcreasing  with  unexampled  rapidity.  That  since  the  twentieth 
century  opened  it  has  added  60,000,000  to  its  munbers,  or  about 
4,000,000  each  year,  can  be  established  by  irrefutable  evidence. 

But  this  steady  and  rapid  increase,  it  might  be  said,  is  a 
charactaristic  of  all  countries  which  have  learned  how  to  support 
a  dense  population  by  intensive  agriculture.  There  are  two 
and  only  two  areas,  China  and  India,  which  deserve  in  this  respect 
to  be  compared  with  Europe.  These  three,  excluding  the  thinly 
settled  regions  of  western  China,  the  peninsula  of  Deccan,  and 
northern  Europe,  do  not  occupy  more  than  one  twentieth  of 
the  earth's  land  surface.  Tet  they  embrace  fully  one  half  of 
its  people.  Is  it  true  of  the  ofliers,  as  it  is  of  Europe,  that  the 
population  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing? 

In  the  case  of  China^  if  the  official  returns  are  entitled  to 
confidence,  the  answer  must  be,  ^es.''  The  population  of  each 
province  is  reported  annually  to  Peking  and,  for  a  period  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  totals  in  nearly  every 
year  have  been  published.  They  show  an  increase  so  regular  as 
to  atouse  suspicion.  This  was  especially  true  throughout  the 
century  preceding  the  alleged  Chinese  census  of  1842.  Out  of  102 
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cases  during  that  period  160  show  an  increase,  a  record  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else  except  possibly  in 
the  United  States.  In  British  India,  which  furnishes  the  nearest 
analogy,  more  than  one  fifth  of  all  such  cases  show  a  decrease. 

This  internal  evidence  of  complete  untrustworthiness  is  con- 
firmed by  external  evidence.  Before  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Chinese  population  returns  were  used  as  a  basis  fo^  apportion- 
ing taxes  and  in  consequence  were  probably  too  small.  But 
for  more  than  two  centuries  they  seem  not  to  have  been  used 
for  that  purpose  or  indeed  for  any  other  except  to  minister  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  central  authorities.  The  leading  English 
writer  on  the  subject  was  nonplussed  by  an  inexplicable  increase 
of  44,000,000  in  China's  population  in  1T76  over  that  of  1T74. 
But  a  Russian  authority,  with  whose  book  apparently  the  Eng- 
lishman was  unfamiliar,  tells  us  that  in  1776  the  Chinese  Emperor 
detected  negligence  in  the  compilation  and  commanded  a  revision 
of  the  returns,  whereupon  the  various  local  authorities  arbitrarily 
augmented  their  figures.  The  total  additions  in  that  one  year 
equalled  nearly  one  half  of  the  present  population  of  the  United 
States  and  apparently  this  water  in  the  human  stock  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  has  remained  unreduced  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  same  Russian  authority  thus  describes  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  local  Chinese  clerks  who  make  the  returns.  They 
think:  ''This  place  is  distant,  the  country  large  .  •  .  my  su- 
perior is  unable  to  discover  an  error."  So  they  omit  and  increase 
ad  libitum  until  the  registers  become  in  the  end  wholly  fictitious. 

A  few  years  ago  the  American  Minister  to  China  investigated 
the  evidence  for  the  population  of  that  country  and  concluded 
that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  Chinese  figures.  That 
result  may  be  regarded  as  now  well  established.*^ 

Are  we  left,  then,  with  no  answer  to  the  main  question  whether 

'Mr.  Rockhin  and  I  worked  on  tbe  same  problem,  he  in  China  with  the 
Chinese  sources  and  I  in  the  United  States  with  Russian,  German,  Englisli,  and 
American  sources.  On  the  two  main  points  we  reached  substantially  identical 
results,  eonduding  that  current  estimates  of  the  present  population  of  China 
are  grossly  exaggerated  and  that  the  increase  of  that  population  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  not  been  Tcry  large.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  Mr.  Rockhiirs  results  have  gained  general  acceptance.  See  W.  W. 
Rockhin,  ^qulry  into  the  Population  of  China**  in  8mUh$(miam  B^pttri  for 
1904»  pp.  S59-676,  and  *Note  on  the  Population  of  China**  in  the  Qmarteriff 
P^«caUom$  of  ih$  Amerioim  StatUUeal  A99tHttathm,  XI  (190S-0),  pp.  SftT-SM. 
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there  has  been  an  increase  of  Chinese  population?  Not  quite. 
We  are  reduced  to  inferences  from  a  knowledge  of  the  factors 
which  usually  affect  the  growth  of  population.  Probably  in 
normal  years  there  are  many  more  births  than  deaths  in  China. 
But  apparently  an  abnormal  year  in  that  country  or  in  some 
large  parts  of  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  mavi  reason  for  believing  that  the  population  of  China 
is  not  increasing  is  the  great  number  and  deadliness  of  natural 
calamities,  famine,  flood,  and  pestilence,  or  political  calamities  like 
civil  war,  which  have  more  than  decimated  great  sections  of  the 
population  and  devoured  the  natural  increase  of  normal  years. 
Thus  by  the  overflow  of  the  Yellow  River  in  1888,  according  to  the 
memorial  sent  to  the  Emperor,  some  2,000,000  were  drowned  or 
starved  and  the  local  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  estimated 
the  number  of  victims  as  1,000,000  to  7,000,000.  The  losses  of 
life  in  four  provinces  from  the  famine  of  1877-78  were  said  by  the 
China  famine  relief  committee  to  amount  to  9,500,000.  Those 
from  the  famine  of  1849  were  estimated  at  18,760,000  and  those 
from  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion  were  estimated  at  20,000,000.  These 
estimates  of  losses  are  those  accepted  by  Rockhill  and  much  larger 
figures  are  stated  by  other  writers.  No  doubt  in  ordinary  years 
China  has  a  natural  increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  But 
there  have  been  so  many  of  these  extraordinary  years  and  in  them 
the  losses  by  death  have  been  so  heavy  as  to  offset  the  increases  in 
the  other  or  normal  years. 

There  is,  then,  a  sharp  contrast  between  China  and  Europe;  in 
the  former  for  a  century  or  more  the  population  has  been  nearly 
stationary,  in  the  latter  the  populati<m  has  been  increasing  with 
great  and  growing  rapidity. 

But  Europe  has  had  an  influence  far  beyond  its  geographical 
boundaries.  The  growth  of  population  in  that  continent  is  only 
one  among  several  ways  in  which  Europe  has  affected  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth.  Three  other  forms  of  European  expansion  may 
be  distinguished,  the  increase  among  emigrants  from  Europe  who 
have  left  that  continent,  the  increase  among  native  peoples  who 
have  fallen  under  the  control  of  some  European  nation,  and  the  in- 
crease among  independent  native  peoples  who  have  imitated  the 
civilization  of  Europe. 

To  an  American  the  most  interesting  of  the  secondary  forms  of 
European  expansion  is  the  multiplication  of  emigrants  from 
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Europe  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Like  the  increase  in  Europe, 
this  can  best  be  measured  by  using  the  results  of  censuses  or,  lack- 
ing them,  of  estimates.  Following  this  procedure,  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  now  living  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
not  far  from  187,000,000  persons  of  European  birth  or  ancestry. 
The  number  of  Europeans  now  living  outside  of  Europe  is  about 
equal  to  the  number  of  Europeans  who  lived  within  that  continent 
in  1760.  Of  this  great  number  nearly  two  thirds  are  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  more  Europeans  by  blood  in  this  country  than 
in  any  one  country  of  Europe  except  Russia  and  about  ten  times 
the  number  in  any  other  offshoot  of  Europe  such  as  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Canada,  Australia,  or  Siberia.  The  United  States  is  the  one 
full-grown  child  of  Europe. 

The  enormous  increase  of  any  one  form  of  life  is  usually  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  other  competing  forms  which  are  displaced 
by  the  more  efficient  or  serviceable  type.  Cattle  and  horses  have 
displaced  the  buffalo  and  antelope ;  wheat,  maize,  and  cotton  have 
restricted  the  range  of  prairie  grass  and  forest  as  the  white  man 
has  of  the  Indian,  Australian,  and  Malay.  Does  this  general 
principle  hold  true  of  the  expansion  of  the  population  of  Europe 
beyond  the  bounds  of  that  continent?  Have  the  millions  of 
Europeans  by  blood  now  living  outside  of  Europe  simply  taken  the 
place  of  those  of  other  blood?  How  has  this  great  expansion  of 
Europe  affected  the  growth  of  other  stocks? 

In  the  United  States,  no  doubt,  the  Indians  have  decreased 
while  the  whites  increased.  The  same  has  been  true  of  the  native 
stock  in  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  and  many  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  This  has  happened  in  so  many  cases,  especially  in  tem- 
perate regions,  that  popular  opinion  probably  believes  it  to  be  the 
prevailing  result  of  the  expansion  of  Europe.  But  that  is  a 
mistaken  view.  On  the  contrary,  the  net  result  of  the  expansion 
of  Europe  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion of  the  lands  to  which  they  have  gone.  A  brief  review  of  the 
evidence  on  this  point  for  some  leading  areas  will  show  that  the 
popular  opinion  to  the  contrary  has  no  adequate  foundations. 

United  States.  Exaggerated  estimates  have  often  been  made 
of  the  number  of  Indians  living  within  the  present  area  of  the 
United  States  about  1600  A.D.  These  estimates  have  gone  as 
high  as  26,000,000,  and  the  usual  unit  employed  in  making  them 
has  been  a  million  persons.  But  not  long  since,  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  subject  was  made  by  different  persons  in  the  United 
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States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  under  the  direction  of  Major  J.  W. 
Powell,  and  the  condusions  reached  that  the  number  of  Indians 
then  in  the  present  United  States  was  **somewhere  between  600,000 
and  l^OOO^OOO,**  and  that  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  ''about 
half  as  many  Indians  as  when  the  good  queen  sold  her  jewels.''  If 
we  accept  the  mean  of  the  two  figures  as  the  most  probable  esti- 
mate for  1500,  and  the  enumeration  at  the  last  federal  census, 
S66,688  as  correct,  this  would  indicate  a  decrease  of  about  600,000 
Indians  in  four  centuries. 

Canada  had  110,000  Indians  and  Eskimo  in  1918,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  they  were  much  more  numerous  on  the 
same  area  in  1600.  The  eTidence,  arguments,  and  conclusions  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  apply  in  the  main  to  the 
northern  nei^bor  with  the  additional  fact  that  the  staple  food 
plant  of  the  Indians,  maize,  did  not  and  does  not  thrive  in  Canada. 

We$i  Indies.  The  Indian  {population  of  Cuba  at  the  date  of  its 
discovery  has  been  variously  estimated  at  between  200,000  and 
1,000,000  and  that  of  Porto  Rico  at  between  100,000  and  600,000.* 
The  smallest  of  each  pair  of  figures  is  probably  too  large.  This 
was  clearly  the  opinion  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  regarding 
Cuba,  and  he  is  the  best  critical  student  who  has  examined  the 
subject.  His  results  are  confirmed  by  more  recent  conclusions  in 
other  fields.  Probably  600,000  would  be  much  too  large  a  figure 
for  the  entire  aboriginal  population  of  all  the  West  Indies  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery. 

Mexico.  The  best  source  of  information  is  Alexander  v<m 
Humboldt,  who  passed  a  year  in  Mexico  in  1808-1804,  and  who 
examined  the  question  of  population  with  care  and  critical  acumen. 
I  have  found  no  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  present  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  Cortez  and  believe  that  no  materials  upon  which 
to  base  one  are  extant.  But  Humboldt  is  willing  to  affirm  that  ''the 
whole  of  the  vast  region,  which  we  designate  by  the  general  name 
of  New  Spain  (Mexico)  is  much  better  inhabited  at  present  than 
it  was  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans."'' 

The  evidence  offered  for  the  conclusion  is  the  spread  of  agricul- 
ture in  Mexico  to  large,  fertile  and  well-settled  districts  which 
before  the  Spanish  conquest  were  sparsely  settled  by  pastoral  or 
hunting  tribes.  The  same  authority  concludes  that  the  number 
of  Indians  in  Mexico  had  been  on  the  increase  for  the  preceding 

*OMif«#  of  CmbOf  1899,  p.  65.  Cmmw  of  Porto  Bho,  1889,  p.  S3. 
^PoKtieal  Ettay  on  Ntfw  Spain  (English  translation),  toL  I,  p.  71. 
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fifty  years,  as  he  put  it  in  one  place,  or  for  the  preceding  century, 
as  elsewhere  stated,  the  evidence  being  derived  from  **the  registers 
of  capitation  or  tribute." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  estimated:  *^The 
number  of  Indians  in  New  Spain  exceeds  two  millions  and  a  half, 
including  only  those  who  have  no  mixture  of  European  or  African 
blood."*  It  is  usual  to  assume  that  about  87  per  cent  of  the 
present  population  of  Mexico  is  of  pure  Indian  blood,  which  would 
mean  nearly  6,200,000  Indians,*  and  a  doubling  of  the  pure  Indian 
population  of  Mexico  during  the  nineteenth  century  alone.  How- 
ever wide  a  margin  of  error  we  may  ascribe  to  these  figures,  it 
seems  to  me  indisputable  that  the  increase  of  the  pure  Indian 
population  of  Mexico  since  1600  has  been  so  great  as  more  than  to 
offset  the  decrease  in  other  parts  of  North  America,  including  the 
West  Indies.  If  so,  the  pure  Indian  population  of  North  America 
has  increased  in  the  last  four  centuries. 

What  is  true  of  North  America  holds  with  even  greater  force 
of  South  America,  which  contains  no  such  vast  areas  as  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada  from  which  the  Indians  have  been 
driven,  and  no  areas,  like  fhe  West  Indies,  formerly  well  settled  in 
which  the  bdians  have  been  exterminated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  processes  of  race  mixture  have  gone  further  in  South  America 
than  in  North  America,  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  how  much 
pure  Indian  blood  remains  in  that  continent.  From  various  figures 
in  the  Siaieeman^i  Tear  Boole  and  elsewhere  I  have  estimated  them 
as  6,700,000  and  the  entire  number  hi  tiie  western  hemisphere  as 
18,600,000.  A.  H.  Keane  reaches  a  much  smaller  figure,  9,900,- 
000,^*  and  Bryce  a  much  larger  one,  16,000,000 — 17,000,000.^^ 
But  I  see  no  reas<m  to  believe  that  the  number  in  1600  A.D.  ap- 
proached 10,000,000.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  influx  of 
whites  into  America,  while  it  may  not  have  caused,  has  certainly 
been  accompa^ied  by,  an  increase  of  the  Indians  in  that  hemi- 
sphere. 

Autiraloiia.  The  migration  of  the  European  to  Tasmania, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  has  been  attended  by  a  decrease,  and 

•Op.  Mt.,  p.  98. 

'Biyce  estimates  SflOOfiOO  Indians,  ezdnding  mixed  bloods  in  Modco 
(8<mih  America,  p.  4S8). 
^MilFs,  IiUematUmal  Owgrapky,  p.  106. 

"Biyce  estimates  tlie  pure  Indians  in  Sonth  America  at  8^)00,000— 0,iOOO»- 
000  (op.  eU.,  p.  4S9). 
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in  the  case  of  Tasmania  a  disappearance,  of  the  aborigines.  The 
numbers  of  the  latter  were  small,  SOO9OOO  being,  I  judge,  an  out- 
side estimate  for  the  three  areas. 

To  find  an  offset  to  this  decrease  of  aborigines  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  we  need  go  no  farther  than  Java.  This  island  in* 
creased  its  population,  the  great  mass  of  whom  have  no  trace  of 
European  blood,  from  about  4,000,000  in  1800  to  about  30,000,- 
000  in  1905.  It  is  less  than  one  third  as  large  as  Calif ornia^ 
contains  not  one  great  city,  and  yet  has  nearly  thirteen  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  this  state,  or  about  <me  third  as  many  as 
the  whole  United  States.  This  single  case  of  increase  in  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Java  under  the  influence  of  Europe  is 
enough  to  outweigh  all  known  decreases  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  several  times  over. 

Changes  of  a  similar  sort  but  not  so  remarkable  have  been  in 
progress  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  ^The  earliest  complete  enum- 
eration of  the  islands  appears  to  have  been  •  .  .  made  in  the  year 
1591."  It  showed  a  population  of  667,000  and  it  is  thought  that 
this  was,  if  anything,  an  exaggeration  of  the  true  numbers.  **Their 
ancestors  probably  did  not  number  more  than  half  a  million  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  settlement.''^^  There  are  now  about  8,500,000 
persons  of  native  stock  in  the  archipelago. 

For  India  1  have  found  no  evidence  upon  which  to  base  an 
opinion  whether  the  people  before  they  came  under  the  political 
control  of  European  countries  were  or  were  not  increasing  in 
numbers.  But  since  that  time  it  is  certain  that  the  population  has 
greatly  multiplied.  The  first  census  of  India — that  of  187f — 
showed  a  population  of  186,000,000  but  this  was  probably  an  un- 
derstatement. The  estimated  population  of  1851  was  178,500,000 ; 
that  enumerated  in  1911  was  244,000,000,  an  increase  of  66,000,- 
000  in  60  years,  due  in  part  to  annexations  of  territory,  but  main- 
ly to  increase  on  the  same  area. 

In  Egypt  a  similar  change  is  in  progress.  The  population  in 
1800  was  estimated  by  the  French  at  2,460,000.  The  population 
in  1907  was  counted  by  the  English  as  nearly  11,000,000,  a  more 
than  fourfold  increase  in  a  century  during  which  Europe  little 
more  than  doubled  its  population.  After  the  English  took  control 
of  the  finances  of  Egypt  in  1882  the  increase  was  more  than  twice 
as  rapid  as  before  that  date. 

Changes  less  remarkable  but  of  a  similar  sort  are  in  progress  in 
»C#iMitf  of  ths  PhiUppin4  UUmds,  1903,  toL  I,  p.  411. 
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Algiers.  In  that  colony,  although  French,  Spaniards,  Jews,  and 
Italians  constitute  large  and  increasing  groups  of  European 
population,  yet  the  Mussulman  population  of  native  stock  in- 
creased from  2,850,000  in  1881  to  4,750,000  in  1911,  about  two 
thirds  in  thirty  years  and  double  the  rate  in  Europe.  A  similar 
change  has  occurred  in  the  southern  end  of  the  same  continent 
about  which  Mr.  Bryce  wrote  me  a  few  years  ago:  striking 
illustration  of  your  doctrine  is  furnished  by  South  Africa^  where 
the  Kaffir  population  has  enormously  increased  with  the  spread  of 
British  dominion.  It  is  probably  four  times  as  great  now  between 
Ddagoa  Bay  and  Cape  Town  as  it  was  in  1808." 

The  expansion  of  Europe  thus  has  stimulated  more  often  than 
retarded  the  increase  of  the  aboriginal  population.  This  influence 
has  been  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  the  Philippines, 
by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  the  French  in  Algiers,  the  English  in  India, 
Egypt,  and  South  Africa,  and  probably  by  the  Portuguese  in 
Brazil.  Colonization  by  the  Belgians,  Grermans,  and  Italians  is  a 
recent  phenomenon.  This  may  explain  the  lack  of  evidence  for  an 
increase  of  native  races  under  the  rule  of  these  countries.  In  many 
cases  the  tendency  of  colonizing  powers  at  the  start  has  been  to 
impose  a  rule  so  rigid  or  so  unsuited  to  the  conditions  as  to 
decimate  the  native  population. 

In  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  to  a  less  degree 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  expansion  of  Europe  has  resulted 
in  the  appearance  of  other  millions  of  miwed  blood,  of  whom  Eeane 
reckons  in  the  western  hemisphere  12,270,000,  Bryce  some  19,000,- 
000,  and  I  more  than  20,000,000.  But  the  figures  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  argument. 

Another  aspect  of  the  expansion  of  Europe  should  likewise  be 
considered.  The  Europeans  forcibly  carried  with  them  to  America 
people  from  Africa,  and  the  western  hemisphere  now  contains  more 
than  18,000,000  Negroes.^^  North  America  with  the  West  Indies 
has  about  two  and  one  half  times  as  many  Negroes  as  Indians. 
These  Negroes  have  increased  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
the  Negroes  in  Africa  or  the  Indians  in  America  and  almost  as  fast 
as  the  whites  in  America.  If  an  increase  of  population  be  deemed 
a  test  of  prosperity,  then  the  Negro  population  of  America  has 
prospered  in  its  new  home. 

"Keane  estimates  them  as  30,000,000,  doubtless  by  assigning  to  that  race 
several  millions  of  the  mixed  population  of  Central  and  South  America,  espe- 
cially Brasil,  whom  I  have  included  in  a  different  class. 
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In  one  instance  the  expansion  of  Europe  has  taken  another 
form,  the  acceptance  bj  a  native  people  of  the  main  industrial  and 
economic  features  of  European  civilization.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  centurj  the  Japane$e  did  this  and  the  results 
upon  the  increase  of  the  Japanese  population  have  been  impressive. 
Tliree  censuses  of  Japan  are  said  to  have  been  taken,  in  17S1, 
1726,  and  178S,  each  showing  a  population  of  between  26,000,000 
and  S7,000,000.  These  results  are  believed  ^  be  somewhat 
trustworthy."  A  centurj  later  another  census  was  taken  show- 
ing a  population  of  S7,S00,000,  and  indicating  that  for  the 
preceding  century  the  population  of  Japan  has  been  almost 
stationary.  In  1871,  only  three  yean  after  Japan  had  been 
opened  to  the  influence  of  foreign  trade  and  of  modem  European 
institutions,  the  population  was  returned  at  82,900,000,  and  in 
1914  it  was  68,700,000.  There  are  thus  two  periods,  each  of  48 
years,  one  just  before  and  the  other  just  after  the  opening  of 
Japan  to  influences  from  Europe.  In  the  later  period  population 
increased  three  times  as  fast  as  in  the  earlier.^^ 

Limitations  of  time  forbid  the  further  enumeration  of  instances. 
But  those  already  given  may  suffice  to  show  that,  as  a  rule  with 
only  minor  exceptions,  wherever  Europe  has  gone  with  its  out- 
flowing currents  of  population,  its  governmental  institutions  or  its 
influence,  there  the  population,  both  European  and  native,  has 
felt  the  influence  as  a  stimulus  and  has  increased  marvdously. 

The  evidence  indicates  also  that  in  China,  the  one  great  body 
of  population  which  has  remained  to  this  day  almost  impermeable 
to  European  influence,  population  has  increased  little  or  not  at  alL 
The  only  other  region  about  which  it  seems  well  to  say  a  word  i» 
the  heart  of  Africa. 

The  estimates  for  the  total  population  of  that  continait  f unush 
a  noteworthy  contrast  to  those  for  Europe's.  Thus  the  best  au- 
thority estimated  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  in  1882  as  206,000,000, 
in  1891  as  164,000,000,  in  1901  as  177,000,000,  and  in  1914  as 
186,000,000,  or  a  reduction  of  70,000,000  in  82  years.  During 
the  same  period  the  population  of  the  dependencies  fringing  Africa 
and  controlled  by  some  European  state,  such  as  Egypt,  the  Bar- 
bary  states,  and  South  Africa,  has  rapidly  increased,  so  that  the 
estimates  for  the  independent  or  semidependent  states  of  the  interi- 
or must  have  fallen  by  more  than  70,000,000.    Whether  this  is 

^Coimt  Yansgifawa,  ''On  the  Progress  of  StstiBtics  in  Jspsn,**  ButUUm  of 
Imt^matkmal  Siatittieal  ImtUuU,  toL  XII,  pt  1,  p.  340. 
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due  to  an  actual  decrease  of  inhabitants  or  to  an  increased  accu- 
racy in  what  had  been  gross  overestimates  does  not  appear;  but 
probably  both  influences  have  been  at  work.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  in  Central  Africa  of  recent  years  there  have  been  terrible 
losses  of  life.  The  Mahdist  revolt  was  most  destructive.  ^^About 
three  fifths  of  the  whole  population  are  said  to  have  perished 
during  the  ten  years  from  1882-189S  throuj^  wars,  famines, 
epidemics,  plundering  expeditions  and  other  calamities  caused  by 
the  Mahdist  revolt,''^^  which  would  mean  a  loss  of  6,000,000. 
This  influence  was  local  but  the  overland  slave  trade  is  not  dead 
and  is  probably  more  destructive  of  life  than  the  maritime  slave 
trade  ever  was.  A  majority  of  the  slaves  who  start  on  a  caravan 
are  said  to  perish  on  the  road.  Yet  another  check  to  population 
almost  universal  among  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Africa  is  execu- 
tions for  witchcraft.  Miss  Sjngsley  tdls  us,  ^^The  belief  in  witch- 
craft is  the  cause  of  more  African  deaths  than  anything  else.  It 
has  killed  and  still  kills  more  men  and  women  than  the  slave 
trade.^^« 

The  net  result  of  the  inquiry  is  to  show  that  where  the  influence 
of  Europe  has  not  been  deeply  felt,  notably  in  China  and  Central 
Africa,  population  has  been  nearly  or  quite  stationary  or  has 
actually  decreased,  and  that  where  its  influence  has  been  felt  at 
home  or  abroad  among  immigrants  or  natives  by  way  of  political 
domination  or  by  voluntary  imitation,  there  population  has  rapidly 
multiplied.  The  evidence  indicates  that  two  centuries  ago  the 
population  of  the  earth  was  not  far  from  one  billion,  now  it  is 
nearly  or  quite  one  billion  and  two  thirds.  This  addition  of 
660,000,000  to  the  world's  population  is  the  best  measure  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best  justification  of  the  expansion  of  Europe. 

A  claim  more  ambitious  may  be  made.  This  multiplication  of 
mankind,  emphasized  long  ago  by  Adam  Smith,  is  the  only  quanti- 
tative evidence  we  have  of  human  progress  which  can  be  now 
applied  even  crudely  to  the  earth  as  a  whole.  May  I  compare  it 
briefly  with  two  other  criteria?  Lord  Acton  said  that  a  com- 
pendious test  of  improvement  was  to  be  found  in  the  prolongation 
of  human  life.  To  only  a  few  countries  can  that  test  be  applied, 
and  of  them  the  United  States  is  not  one.  If  we  believe  that  the 
average  length  of  human  life  is  greater  now  than  formerly,  we 
believe  it  because  the  evidence  for  certain  countries  or  cities 

*A.  H.  Keane  in  Stanford's  Camp§udh»m.    Africa,  toL  I»  p.  419  (1895). 
^Mtaj  Kingsle7»  Traveli  In  W$$t  Africa,  p.  463. 
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embracing  a  small  minority  of  the  earth's  population  shows  it 
to  be  true  of  them  and  warrants  the  extension  of  the  result  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Thus,  if  we  believe  that  human  life  is  longer  than 
it  used  to  be,  we  are  far  from  knowing  it  and  have  no  inkling  of 
how  much  longer  it  may  be. 

Lord  Bryce  suggests  that  the  amount  of  human  happiness,  or 
the  proportion  of  persons  who,  at  the  end  of  life,  would  like  to  go 
through  it  again  if  they  could,  is  a  test  of  progress.  But  no  one 
can  apply  this  test  and  to  my  thought  a  poor  criterion  which  gives 
an  answer  is  preferable  to  one  theoretically  better,  but  yielding  no 
result.  And  the  two  tests  are  entirely  consistent.  In  any  form 
of  sentient  life,  happiness  is  the  subjective  result  of  adjustment 
and  unhappiness  of  maladjustment  to  environment.  In  any  form 
of  sentioit  life,  also,  an  increase  of  the  individuals  is  evidence  of 
adjustment  and  a  decrease  is  evidence  of  maladjustment.  Both 
increase  of  happiness  and  increase  of  numbers,  then,  show  a  better 
adaptation  to  environment,  and  where  numbers  have  increased  we 
may  infer  the  increase  of  human  happiness. 

If  this  argument  is  sound,  the  increase  of  the  earth's  population 
in  less  than  two  centuries  by  about  two  thirds  of  a  billion  persons, 
is  the  only  quantitative  test  and  proof  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 
This  evidence  is  a  by-product  of  national  census-taking  which 
originated  at  the  birth  of  the  United  States  and  is  now  substantial- 
ly co-extensive  with  the  civilization  of  Europe. 


Waltee  F.  Willcox. 
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A  THIRD  FACTOR  IN  THE  VARIATION  OF  PRODUCTIV- 
ITY: THE  LOAD  FACTOR 


/•  The  place  of  the  load'-f actor  concept  in  economice. 

The  load  factor,  as  defined  bj  electrical  engineers,  is  the  ratio 
of  average  to  maximum  load  for  some  specified  period.  More  gen- 
eraUj  expressed,  it  is  the  ratio  for  a  particular  good  or  service  of 
the  average  demand  (in  the  sense  of  ^demand"  as  used  in  eco- 
nomics) through  a  period  of  time  to  the  greatest  demand  at  any 
one  time  within  the  period.  This  concept,  as  it  applies  in  relation 
to  the  commercial  supplj  of  electric  energy,  wiU  be  dealt  with 
more  in  detail  below. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  not  the  load  factor 
as  such  but  rather  the  extent  to  which  a  consideration  of  the 
principles  involved  may  disclose  ideas  that  are  of  general  applica- 
bility in  economics.  We  owe  the  term  to  the  electrical  engineers. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  economists  wiU  prove  the  better  inter- 
preters of  an  idea  that  relates  so  definitely  to  economic  technology. 

The  load-factor  concept  relates  to  a  very  important  subject  in 
economics — to  no  less  a  subject  than  the  variation  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  material  agents.  First  in  respect  of  both  date  of  dis- 
covery and  of  fundamental  importance  among  the  principles 
governing  the  variation  of  productivity  is  ^^diminishing  returns.'' 
Second  is  the  economy  of  large-scale  production,  often  none  too 
aptly  referred  to  as  a  principle  of  ^^increasing  returns.''  We  are 
not  here  concerned  with  the  limitations  under  which  these  princi- 
ples operate,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  second  is  of  less 
general  significance  than  the  first.  The  ^^load  factor"  refers  to  a 
third  important  phase  of  the  variation  of  productivity,  distinct 
from  each  of  the  others,  though  perhaps  not  so  general  in  scope. 
In  brief,  cost  per  unit  of  product  varies  according  to  :  (1)  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of  relatively  scarce  agents  of 
production;  (S)  the  magnitude  of  the  commercially  practicable 
scale  of  production ;  and  (8)  the  degree  to  which  the  conditions 
of  economic  demand,  apart  from  maladjustment  of  the  supply  of 
productive  capacity,  permit  the  full  utilization  of  such  capacity. 
It  is  with  the  third  phase  of  the  variation  of  productivity  and  cost 
that  this  article  deals. 

The  terms  ordinarily  employed  to  designate  the  first  two  of 
these  factors  are  open  to  objection,  being  insufficiently  definite  in 
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meaning  end  not  lending  themselves  to  generalization.  ^Dimin- 
ishing returns''  and  ^%creasing  returns"  are  not  actually,  as  the 
words  suggest,  the  opposites  of  each  other,  for  in  the  one  case  the 
reference  is  to  a  given  area  of  land  (or  quantity  of  other  produc- 
tive agent)  and  in  the  other  to  the  unit  of  business  enterprise. 
Farms,  as  cultivated  more  or  less  intensively,  may  at  the  same 
time  exhibit  both  diminishing  returns  and  increasing  returns ;  that 
is,  the  return  per  laborer  or  per  $1000  of  capital  employed  upon 
the  land  may  be  relatively  smaller  on  the  more  intensively  culti- 
vated farms  than  on  those  under  less  intensive  cultivation,  but 
managers  may  find  more  scope  for  organization  and  directive 
ability  in  the  former  case  so  that  their  net  returns  are  greater 
than  in  the  latter  case.  The  combined  return  will  exhibit  the 
more  or  less  balanced  result  of  the  action  of  both  factors.  The 
commercial  value  of  services  and  products  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  phenomena  in  question,  though  it  happens  to  be 
convenient  to  measure  quantity  of  capital  in  terms  of  dollars.^ 

The  applicability  of  the  principle  of  diminishing  returns,  more- 
over, has  been  restricted  to  agricultural  land  by  the  classical 
economists  in  ways  that  are  of  practical  significance  as  well  as  of 
great  historic  interest.  Such  restrictions,  even  if  not  entirely 
logical,  inevitably  make  the  term  less  suitable  for  the  general 
concept. 

I  have  therefore  sought  other  names  for  the  two  familiar  factors 
in  the  variation  of  productivity,  and  will  in  general  refer  to  the 
first  as  the  proportionality^  factor;  to  the  second  as  the  dennty 
-factor.  A  third,  of  course,  is  the  load  factor.  There  is  an  evident 
advantage  in  having  the  form  of  aU  three  terms  thus  paraUeL 

^Commoiis,  for  instance.  In  his  DiitriimtUm  of  WsaUk  (1803),  pp.  158-159, 
Is  inclined  to  extend  tlie  principle  of  diminishing  returns  to  the  hig^iest  degree 
of  generality  by  measuring  return  In  pecuniary  instead  of  physical  units. 
Tills  In  eifect  confounds  diminishing  returns  with  diminishing  utility  and 
deprives  the  former  of  its  distinctive  content  See  also  the  following  footnote. 

'Of.  Carver,  DUtHbutUm  of  W^aUh  (1904),  p.  65,  where  ^'proportions'*  is 
used  ia  this  way.  Wlcksteed,  Common  80fu$  of  PoUtieal  Boonamf  (1910)» 
bk.  II«  ch.  5,  acutdy  criticises  the  older  ideas  of  increasing  and  diminishing 
returns  and  gives  some  eifecttve  illustrations  of  the  latter  as  a  matter  of 
proportionality.  But  his  statement  that  the  latter  is  a  "sterile  propo8ition" 
is  Hi-considered,  and  he  is  too  ready  to  accept  pecuniary  measures  of  the 
quantities  wliose  variation  is  in  question  as  suiBcient.  Davenport,  in  Boouomia 
of  Bnt&rpri$$  (1913),  ch.  93,  discusses  the  '^w  of  proportions'*  as  a  technologi- 
cal as  well  as  a  pecuniary  matter,  though  he  overemphasiaes  interpretation  in 
terms  of  price. 
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The  development  of  the  idea  of  diminishing  returns,  as  resulting 
from  relative  scarcity  of  land^^into  a  general  principle  exemplified 
wherever  there  is  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  any  of  the  means  of 
production,  or  lack  of  proportion  between  complementary  agents, 
has  come  about  quite  recently.  If  we  may  caU  the  more  general 
conception  the  proportionality  factor,  ^^diminishing  returns''  prop- 
erly retains  its  time-honored  reference  to  land,  though  hardly  to 
merely  agricultural  uses  of  land.  Its  phenomena  are,  of  course, 
only  a  species  of  the  effects  of  the  proportionality  factor.  But 
the  most  important  species  may  well  have  its  distinctive  name. 

The  concepts  here  dealt  with  all  relate  to  economic  technology 
and  therefore  the  terms  used  should  not  suggest  a  different  sort  of 
thing.  It  might  seem  appropriate  to  call  the  second  the  concen- 
tration factor,  but  for  the  fact  that  this  could  easily  be  taken  to 
refer  to  the  financial  control  and  direction  of  industry  rather  than 
to  technological  aspects.  It  is  true  that  the  large-scale  manufac- 
turing plant  requires  the  concentration  in  one  spot  of  the  means 
of  supplying  a  large  area  or  im  extensive  market.  The  tendency 
is  not  ordinarily  apprehended  as  causing  density  in  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  the  processes  of  manufacture,  but,  once  pointed 
out,  the  fact  is  evident.  ^^Concentration,''  moreover,  does  not 
suggest  what  happens  when  the  development  in  population  and 
industry  of  a  railroad's  territory  gives  it  more  traffic  and  larger 
profits.  Hence  ^Mensity  factor"  seems  to  be  the  term  most  gen- 
erally applicable  and  least  likely  to  be  misunderstood  in  referring 
to  the  second  principle.  ^^Large-scale  production"  in  its  narrower 
sense  is  not  intrinsically  objectionable — though  density  rather 
than  volume  of  transactions  is  what  is  really  important — ^but  the 
phrase  has  not  the  desired  parallelism  with  its  congeners  and  it 
also  has  been  applied  to  describe  ^^combination"  or  concentration 
of  control,  which  is  a  different  matter  and  an  affair  of  commercial 
policy  rather  than  of  economic  technology.' 

In  one  important  particular  the  scale  factor  is  different  from 
what  we  may  call  the  density  factor  in  the  narrower  sense.  The 
scale  on  which  an  ordinary  manufacturing  plant  is  constructed 
can  be  voluntarily  determined  with  reference  to  the  existing  or 
immediately  prospective  degree  of  condensation  of  demand  or  to 

•Bnllod^'s  term  for  the  eifects  of  the  density  factor  is  "Hlie  law  of  economy 
in  organiiation"  (The  Variation  of  ProdnctiTe  Forces,"  QMort^rhf  Jowmal  of 
BeonQmie$,  voL  XVI,  1901-1909,  p.  479). 
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the  ^^extent  of  the  market."  In  the  case  of  services  rendered  in  a 
particular  locality,  on  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
wiU  most  likely  he  determined  chiefly  by  technological  considera- 
tions, and  its  full  utilization  will  wait  upon  the  growth  of  demand, 
which  in  turn  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  growth  of  population. 
Therefore  the  density  adjustment  is  in  this  case  largely  passive. 
When  there  is  a  material  product  susceptible  of  transportation, 
furthermore,  the  process  of  condensing  the  demand  from  larger 
and  larger  areas  facilitates  the  deliberate  exploitation  of  density- 
factor  economies  in  a  way  that  is  not  open  to  the  ^service"  indus- 
tries. But  a  distinction  between  the  density  factor  and  the  scale 
factor  along  this  line  would  be  chiefly  a  matter  of  emphasis.  They 
are,  at  any  rate,  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  varieties  of  the 
same  species. 

Whether  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  density 
factor  and  the  scale  factor  is  important  in  this  connection  only  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  the  former  term  in  the  more  general  sense. 
Mass  is  the  product  of  density  times  volume,  density  being  a  ratio. 
But  ^^place"  must  be  taken  in  a  liberal  sense  in  economics,  accord- 
ing to  which  sense  scale  (or  mass)  and  density  become  practically 
synonymous.  With  reference  to  the  density  factor,  condensation 
relates  not  to  a  given  area,  still  less  to  a  given  number  of  cuUc 
feet,  but  to  a  ^lace"  that  may  include  any  convenient  number 
of  contiguous  or  associated  acres,  the  limits  of  the  place  bdng 
determined  merely  by  the  possible  extent  of  one  management. 

The  relation  between  the  three  factors  is  summarized  in  the 
following  tabular  statement: 
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Degree  to  which  the     The  advantages  of  low- 
quanfity  of  the  product  er  tinit  cost  are  gained 
demanded   at    a    given  by  transporting  the  pro- 
place  admits  of  or  pro-  duct    greater  distances 
motes  tlie  most  economi-  or  they  develop  automa- 
cal     organisation     and  tically    with  increasing 
scale  of  operations.         density  of  population  or 
increasing  goieral  pur- 
chasing   power.  Price 
diiferentiation  is  to  some 
extent  used  to  promote 
sales. 

Degree  to  whidi  condi-     Invention  and  applica- 
tions of  demand  and  the  tion  of  means  of  storage, 
cost  of  keeping  products  Diversity  of  uses  develops 
permit  continuous  opera-  along  with  density  to  a 
tion  of  plant  and  of  in-  considerable  extent  auto- 
dividual  madiines,  etc     matically*  but  especially 
p  r  i  c  e-diiferentiation  is 
deliberately  employed  to 
smooth  out  and  promote 
the  conthiui^  of  demand. 
Educating  the  consumer 
to  greater  regularity  in 
purchasing    counts  for 
sometlibig. 

//.  The  load  factor  m  relation  to  the  supply  of  electric  energy. 

The  term  ^%ad  factor"  was  invented  and  its  use  has  developed 
in  connection  with  electrical  fupply.  The  load  factor  is  always, 
either  explicitly  or  by  implication,  a  determining  consideration  in 
electrical  rate  making.  The  term  has  been  rather  loosely  used. 
The  authoritative  definition  of  the  Standards  Committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engmeers  adopted  by  the  Insti- 
tute is :  ^^The  load  factor  of  a  machine,  plant,  or  system  is  the 
ratio  of  the  average  power  to  the  maximum  power  during  a  certain 
period  of  time.''  It  should  be  noted  that  the  reference  is  to  eco- 
nomic determinants,  that  is,  to  conditions  governing  the  variation 
of  demand,  without  more  relation  to  generating  capacity  than  is 
involved  in  the  assumption  that  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  maximum 
requirement. 

The  connection  between  the  load  factor  of  a  central  station  and 
the  kilowatt-hour  burden  of  the  charge  for  fixed  capital  is  evident. 
The  load-factor  ratio  may  be  stated  as  a  ratio  (per  cent)  or  as 
a  certain  number  of  hours'  use  of  the  maximum  demand.  In 
something  like  this  latter  form,  that  is,  as  average  hours'  use  per 
day  of  connected  installation,  it  is  frequently  explicit  in  electrical 
rate  schedules.    But  the  consumer's  connected  load,  or  some 
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defined  fraction  of  it,  is  usually,  in  this  application,  the  makeshift 
representative  of  the  second  term  of  the  load-factor  ratio.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  company  with  consumers  using  twice  as  many 
kilowatt  hours  as  the  consumers  of  another  company  having  the 
same  system  maximum  will  require  but  half  the  generating  ca- 
pacity of  the  latter  per  kilowatt  hour  distributed  and  will  thus 
be  free  from  a  heavy  burden  of  fixed  charges,  to  mention  only 
one  element  in  the  consequent  saving. 

To  illustrate  the  range  of  variation  of  the  load  during  24  hours, 
we  may  cite  figures  for  the  New  York  Edison  system  in  Man- 
hattan and  The  Bronx.  Because  of  the  density  and  diversity  of 
the  consumption  of  electricity  in  this  territory,  the  range  of  varia- 
tion is  less  than  for  but  few  favorably  situated  companies.  The 
data  of  hourly  output  for  dock  hours  as  averaged  for  four 
December,  1918,  work  days  excluding  Saturday,  this  being  the 
period  of  heaviest  demand,  show  a  maximum  hourly  output  of  188 
per  cent  of  the  average  and  a  minimum  of  84  per  cent,  the  range 
of  variation  being  thus  149  points  per  cent.  The  diurnal  lo^ul 
factor  of  nearly  65  per  cent  (100/188)  is,  of  course,  exceptionally 
good.  The  annual  load  factor  of  the  system  in  1918  was  about  84 
per  cent.* 

It  is  for  the  best  interest  of  an  electrical  company  so  to  adjust 
its  rates  that  consumers  at  off-peak  times — ^that  is  at  times  when 
the  load  is  light  or  at  any  rate  less  than  the  maximum — ^will  obtain 
some  benefit  from  the  comparatively  low  cost  per  kilowatt  hour 
of  energy  supplied  to  them.  If  one  consumer  uses  electricity  for 
a  single  hour  a  day  and  another  for  five  hours,  and  if  their  kilowatt 
demand  or  utilized  connected  load  is  the  same,  the  burden  to  the 
company  on  account  of  the  fixed  investment  is  five  times  as  great 
per  kilowatt  hour  for  the  first  as  for  the  second  consumer. 

The  above  paragraph  contains  a  hint  of  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion. If  the  6-hour  consumer  takes  his  current  steadily  from  IS 
noon  to  5  p.  m.  and  the  1-hour  consumer  from  6  to  6  p.  m.,  the 
company  is  benefited  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  nature  of  the 
demand  of  the  short-hour  user.  If  the  needs  of  the  long-hour 
consumer  were  of  decisive  importance  in  causing  the  investment  to 
be  made,  then  the  sixth-hour  consumer,  causing  no  additional  in- 
vestment, might  be  said  not  to  impose  any  additional  cost  on  ac- 

*VoL  III  of  the  Annmal  Report  of  tho  Ntm  York  PubUe  Serviee  Commii- 
iion  of  the  Firit  Diitriet  for  J9JS,  p.  54.  The  data  for  the  pTeceding  com- 
pariBons  are  shown  on  pp.  60-61  and,  in  more  avaflaUe  thape^  In  Diagram  IL 
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count  of  capital  charges.  The  load  factor  of  an  individual  con- 
sumer does  not  sufficiently  determine  the  fixed  cost  he  imposes 
unless  his  maximum  load  or  the  peak  of  his  demand  comes  at  the 
i^ame  time  as  does  the  system  peak. 

The  diversity  factor  takes  account  of  the  difference  in  time 
between  the  peak  of  the  demand  of  a  consumer  or  class  of  con- 
sumers and  that  of  the  central  station.  It  is  defined  by  the 
Standards  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers as  *^the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  maximum  demands  of  the 
subdivisions  of  any  system  or  part  of  the  system  to  the  maximum 
demand  of  the  whole  system  or  part  of  the  system  imder  con- 
sideration, measured  at  the  point  of  supply**  (that  is,  at  the 
conunon  point).  The  importance  of  diversity  to  the  theory  of 
rates  is  evident  from  the  illustration  above  given. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  commercial  supply 
of  electric  energy  that  has  led  to  the  development  and  use  of  load- 
factor  concepts  here  rather  than  elsewhere.  The  fundamental 
peculiarity  is  the  economic  impossibility  of  providing  electric  en- 
ergy ahead  of  demand  and  storing  it  at  will  until  the  consumer 
wishes  to  use  it.  Most  goods  can  be  stored,  though  at  more  or 
less  cost.  Electric  energy  for  ordinary  use  can  not  be  economically 
stored  to  any  considerable  extent.  Hence  the  problem  of  the 
electrical  enterprise  is  so  to  develop  and  train  economic  demand 
that  it  will  largely  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  of  supply  in- 
stead of,  by  its  arbitrariness,  increase  costs  in  a  way  that  must 
ultimately  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer.  The  unit 
cost  of  interest  and  depreciation  is  not  correctly  calculated  when 
simply  prorated  over  the  kilowatt  hours  taken. 

Another  element  in  the  situation  which  favors  the  development 
of  load-factor  concepts  in  the  electrical  industry  rather  than  else- 
where is  the  very  large  portion  of  total  unit-cost  that  is  made  up 
of  carrying  charges  for  fixed  investment,  that  is,  of  interest  and 
depreciation.  In  respect  of  the  dominant  importance  of  capital 
(in  the  large  sense,  including  land)  as  compared  with  labor  em- 
ployed, railroads  probably  rank  higher  than  any  important  branch 
of  manufactures.  But  this  ratio  is  almost  as  large  in  the  electri- 
cal industry  as  it  is  for  railroads.  For  hydro-electric  plants  it  is 
doubtless  often  much  larger. 

The  central-station  electrical  industry,  furthermore,  is  con- 
spicuous for  a  very  high  rate  of  depreciation,  especially  so  if  this 
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term  is  used  to  cover  obsolescence.  Hence  fixed  costs  per  unit  of 
product,  which  can  not  be  neglected  with  impunity  in  any  industry, 
are  of  greater  importance  in  the  electrical  branch  than  anywhere* 
else. 

Why,  it  might  be  asked,  have  load-factor  concepts  developed 
in  connection  with  the  electrical  industry  rather  than  with  the  rail- 
roads? In  both  cases  we  find  highly  developed  systems  of  differ- 
ential rates  that  seek  to  distribute  the  burden  of  fixed  charges 
unevenly  in  a  way  the  public  is  prone  to  think  unjust.  The  domi- 
nant importance  of  fixed  capital  is  the  fundamental  factor  in  both 
cases.  But  the  policies  at  the  foundation  of  the  classification  of 
freight  can  not  be  reduced  to  quasi-mathematical  rules.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  demand  for  carriage  is  not  an  engineering  but  an 
economic  fact.  There  is  no  difference  in  physical  cost  for  the 
carriage  of  different  kinds  of  freight  of  given  weight  and  bulk  for 
equal  distances.  Differential  rates  have  been  developed  in  order 
the  more  fully  to  utilize  the  railroad  plant.  But  the  policy  has 
little  reference  to  time,  and  is  certainly  not  primarily  intended  to 
provide  work  at  slack  times.  The  time  adjustment  may,  if  neces- 
sary, be  effected  by  delay  in  transmission.  The  economic  nature  of 
the  problem  appears  to  be  generically  the  same  for  the  railroad  and 
for  the  electrical  company  in  the  sense  that  both  are  striving 
fully  to  utilize  an  existing  plant,  but  in  the  one  case  the  time  of 
demand  is  of  little  importance  while  in  the  other  it  is  all-important. 
Of  course  the  elasticity  of  the  demand  of  a  particidar  class  of 
users  of  electric  current  will  not  fail  to  be  considered  by  an 
electrical  company  in  determining  to  whom  low  rates  shall  be 
offered,  but  this  element  of  the  situation  is  generally  quite  over- 
shadowed by  regard  for  load  and  diversity  factors. 

In  order  to  improve  its  load  factor,  an  electrical  company  will 
offer  low  rates  for  uses  that  normally  require  off-peak  service, 
especially  if  such  uses  are  new  and  developing.  Beguining  with 
street  lighting,  the  electrical-supply  business  has  graduaDy  ex- 
tended to  commercial  lighting,  domestic  lighting,  industrial  and 
other  motor  or  power  uses  (such  as  elevator  service),  storage  bat- 
tery service  for  automobiles,  various  domestic  appliances,  and, 
finally,  refrigeration.  The  last-mentioned  is  perhaps  the  pro- 
si>ective  field  of  large  importance  next  to  be  occupied.  Electric 
heating  on  a  sound  economieal  basis  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
more  remote  future.  Most  of  the  applications  mentioned,  especial- 
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ly  the  later  onesi  have  been  favored  with  special  attention  and  low 
rates  by  electrical  companies. 

An  economic  interest  in  load  factors  need  not  take  us  further 
into  details.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  the  gen- 
eralizability  of  such  concepts,  not  with  their  application  to  a 
particular  industry  or  community. 

It  IB  worth  while  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  ^^capacity 
factor."  This  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  average  output 
of  a  given  period,  usually  a  year,  to  the  theoretical  potential  out- 
put, supposing  continuous  use  of  rated  capacity.  This  is  not  of 
peculiar  importance  to  the  electrical  industry.  Nor  is  it  of  theo- 
retical interest  for  the  study  of  load  factors.  The  idea,  however, 
serves  to  correct  a  possible  mistaken  inference  from  these  ratios 
as  ordinarily  computed.  No  electrical  plant  could  run  at  full 
capacity  for  every  hour  in  the  year.  When  there  is  no  available 
reserve  capacity,  the  realized  capacity  factor  is  the  same  as  the 
load  factor.  The  greatest  physically  practicable  capacity  factor 
marks  the  limit  of  possible  utilization — supposing  load  and  diver- 
sity factors  so  ideal  that  operation  can  be  continuous  so  far 
as  thus  controlled  by  economic  conditions — under  existing  con- 
ditions of  engineering  technique.  The  capacity  factor  has  often 
been  confused  with  the  load  factor.  Sometimes  capacity  factors 
may  be  used  to  advantage  for  statistical  purposes  where  load 
factors  can  not  be  ascertained. 

///.  Public  $ervice$  other  than  electrical  supply. 

The  applicability  of  the  load-factor  concept  to  a  given  enter- 
prise or  kind  of  business  depends  upon  two  conditions. 

First,  there  must  be  heavy  investment  in  fixed  capital.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  prove  or  iUustrate  the  fact  that  modem  industry 
is  highly  ^^capitalistic,"  in  this  sense  of  a  word  used  also  in  other 
senses,  and  that  it  tends  to  become  rapidly  more  so. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  the  product  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  time  and  the  place  of  use  can  not  be  varied  at  wiU  to 
suit  the  notions  of  the  consumer.  Any  adjustment  there  may  be 
must  be  made  in  advance,  and  if  the  consumer  does  not  conform  his 
choices  to  expectations,  the  product  or  service  offered  fails  of  its 
economic  purpose.  It  must  be  used  ^on  the  spot"  or  immediately 
where  and  when  it  is  made  available  for  consumption.  ^^Where" 
and  'Svhen"  are,  of  course,  to  be  taken  in  an  economic  and  elastic, 
rather  than  a  metaphysical,  sense. 
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The  enterprises  of  anj  industry  th%t  meet  these  two  conditions 
have  load  factors,  and  their  unit  costs  vary  according  to  whether 
the  load  factor  is  good  or  bad« 

In  a  general  way  it  is  the  ^^public  service''  enterprises  which 
fulfill  the  above  requirements  in  the  hi^^est  degree.  The  word 
^^service"  here  may  b^  taken  to  have  substantially  its  usual  eco- 
nomic sense.  It  is  especially  because  the  consumer  can  not  exer- 
cise an  effective  option  as  to  where  and  when  and  by  whom  he  shall 
be  served  that  such  enterprises  are  always  more  or  less  monopolis- 
tic. The  central-station  electrical  industry,  from  which  the  term 
load  factor  comes,  is  one  such.  All  transportation  agencies — 
steam  railroads,  street  railroads,  the  merchant  marine — belong  in 
this  class.  The  service  of  merchant  ships  is  peculiar  in  so  far  as 
the  supply  may  be  adjusted  to  the  variations  of  demand  through- 
out all  portions  of  the  globe  that  are  accessible  to  water  trans- 
portation. In  this  case  the  **when"  of  the  service  is  most  important 
and  the  ^ where"  rather  incidental.  Gas  and  (urban)  water  sup- 
ply— though  in  these  cases  material  commodities  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  instead  of  the  supply  being  strictly  a 
service — constitute  another  class  of  public  service  enterprises. 
They  are  peculiar  in  that  the  gas  and  water  may  be  stored.  There 
is  thus  some  emancipation  from  the  time  restriction  on  consumption. 
The  telephone  and  telegraph  are  definitely  and  unqualifiedly  of  the 
"service"  dass. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  there  is  something  about  the  political 
nature  of  public  service  corporations  that  constitutes  them  a  class 
by  themselves.  But  the  fundamental  reasons  why  they  are  quasi- 
public  or  "affected  with  a  public  interest"  are  eomomic.  Their 
monopolistic  power  (which,  however,  does  not  hold  of  the  merchant 
marine)  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  fixed  capital  they  require 
and  to  the  impossibility  of  making  the  services  of  a  particular 
enterprise  available  except  in  its  own  restricted  area.  Hence  the 
need  of  public  control  to  take  the  place,  in  part,  of  competition 
as  a  regulator  of  prices  and  of  the  quality  of  service.  The  fact, 
also,  that  the  consumer,  especially  the  small  consumer,  has  prac- 
tically no  choice,  but  must  be  served  by  the  one  ccn^oration  or  go 
without,  makes  him  unable  to  protect  himself  against  discrimina- 
tion and  unfair  treatment. 

On  the  side  of  the  company,  the  density  factor  and  the  load 
factor  give  the  railroad  or  other  public  service  corporation  spe- 
cial incentives  to  differentiate  md  discriminitte  in  their  charges. 
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Hence  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  public  service  corporation 
with  reference  to  the  method  as  well  as  to  the  total  amount  of  its 
charges. 

The  supplj  of  water  to  a  citj  might  be  expected  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly significant  illustration  of  the  way  the  load  factor  works, 
because  the  commodity  apparently  costs  nothing  itself,  aside  from 
carrying  charges  for  fixed  capital  in  reservoirs  and  pipes  and 
similarly  invariable  expenses.  The  physical  commodity  is  to  be 
had  in  unlimited  quantity.  Pumping,  however,  is  usually  required 
and  this  is  a  variable  cost.  But  it  is  a  small  factor.  A  city's 
water  works  are  generally  owned  by  the  municipality.  Therefore 
the  prices  charged  may  or  may  not  conform  to  load-factor  princi- 
ples or  to  any  other  principles,  because  the  amount  collected  may 
be,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  *Hax"  rather  than  a  price.  The  problem 
of  adjusting  rate  of  supply  to  rate  of  demand  in  this  case  is 
seasonal  and  due  not  so  much  to  the  variation  of  demand  as  to 
that  of  supply.  There  is  likely  to  be  tremendous  expenditure  for 
storage  accompanied  by  little  or  no  attempt  to  regulate  demand, 
not  even  to  the  extent  of  preventing  waste.  But  the  reserve  supply 
has  also  largely  an  insurance  function.  And  no  adjustment  of 
water  rates  should  restrict  the  use  of  water  for  sanitary  purposes. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  relation  of  the  water  supply  to  demand 
will  become  more  important  as  water  comes  to  be  extensively 
impounded  to  be  used  for  power.  In  connection  with  long  distance 
transmission  by  electricity,  such  a  development  suggests  hydro- 
electric plants  on  a  great  scale.  For  such  plants  it  is  recognized 
that  the  load  factor  is  even  more  important  than  in  central-station 
service. 

In  telegraphic  service  the  night-letter  (off-peak)  business  at 
specially  low  rates  is  an  interesting  application  of  load-factor 
considerations.  Off-peak  ocean  cable  rates  are  also  being  tried. 
These  policies  are  adopted  with  the  express  purpose  of  lowering 
cost  by  improving  the  load  factor.  Emphasis  upon  such  matters, 
if  not  attention  to  them,  is  a  matter  of  recent  years. 

The  telephone  has  been  recognized  as  peculiar  among  public 
service  enterprises,  because  the  density  factor  that  increases  the 
proportion  of  profits  as  business  increases  does  not  seem  to  operate 
here  as  certainly  as  in  other  cases.  But  this  is  owing  to  the  rather 
unessential  circumstance  that  the  subscriber  was  originally  taken 
as  the  unit  of  service  instead  of  the  call.  The  present  tendency 
is  towards  measured  in  place  of  unlimited  sendee,  at  least  in  large 
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cities,  where  the  rate  per  subscriber  is  in  effect  merely  a  guaran- 
teed return.  The  pressure  of  the  dailj  telephone  peak  in  cities 
is  of  great  importance,  since  an  overload  can  be  taken  care  of 
only  by  developing  human  capacity,  or  by  delay.  Commercial 
methods  of  depressing  the  peak  have  not  been  developed. 

The  relation  of  the  load  factor  to  the  steam  railroad  rate 
schedule  is  rather  incidental  than  of  fundamental  importance  be- 
cause the  density  factor  is  here  of  more  decisive  influence  than  the 
other.  Carrying  charges  for  fixed  capital  which  it  is  desired  to 
utilize  more  fully  are  stiU  the  controlling  element  in  the  situation. 
The  result  of  both  factors  is  differential  rates,  but  of  two  different 
types.  In  steam  railroad  practice  the  principal  aim  is  to  increase 
business  and  the  dominant  consideration  is  regard  for  what  the 
traffic  will  or  will  not  bear.  An  electrical  enterprise  is  also  inter- 
ested in  increasing  the  load  but  is,  or  should  be,  much  more  inter- 
ested in  equalizing  it.  A  railroad  may  double  its  freight  without 
any  appreciable  addition  to  its  investment  except  for  rolling  stock, 
and  the  required  increase  for  that,  owing  to  the  opportunities  of 
the  back  haul  and  of  partly  filled  cars,  may  be  much  less  than  100 
per  cent.  An  electrical  company  must  double  its  generator  capa- 
city to  provide  for  such  additional  demand,  unless  it  improves  its 
load  factor.  Its  investment  for  transmission  and  distribution  is 
less  likely  to  be  much  affected,  thus  resembling  the  track  and 
roadway  of  a  railroad. 

But  the  load  factor  does  somewhat  affect  the  rate  policy  of 
railroads.  Excursion  rates  at  particular  seasons  are  explicable 
by  reference  to  it.  Differences  in  respect  of  the  load  factor  also 
are  doubtless  one  reason  for  a  higher  charge  for  passenger  ser- 
vice than  for  non-perishable  freight.  The  seasonal  variation  of 
the  amount  of  traffic^  is  one  consideration  in  freight  classification, 
but  this  is  no  doubt  governed  in  the  main  by  regard  for  the  density 
factor.  The  economy  of  fully  loaded  cars  and  of  longer  freight 
trains,  which  has  been  much  emphasized  of  late,  is  an  affair  of  tiie 
load  factor.  The  diurnal  variation  of  one  sort  of  passenger  de- 
mand is  important  for  steam  roads  terminating  in  large  urban 
centers  with  considerable  commuting  population.  Passenger  sta- 
tions may  have  to  be  specially  adapted  to  the  volume  and  charac- 
ter of  commuter  traffic. 

"(7/.  Ripley,  Railroadi;  Rat$i  and  R^gMtatian,  p.  100,  for  an  Oliistratioii  of 
the  importance  of  this  factor  as  indicated  by  the  variation  of  gross  and  net 
revenues  from  month  to  mo^^tb* 
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In  street  railway  service  there  are  some  peculiarities  from  which 
the  usual  5-cent  flat  rate  may  distract  attention.  The  problem  of 
the  daily  traffic  peaks  or  **rush  hours"  is  familiar.®  The  overload- 
ing of  street  cars  to  meet  the  peak  is  less  restrained  by  physical 
conditions  than  in  the  case  of  electrical  machines.  While  the  care- 
less overloading  of  a  generator  harms  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion^  the  rush-hour  street  railway  overload  merely  causes  discomfort 
to  the  passengers.  Hence  the  perennial  plaint  of  the  strap-hanger. 
In  fact,  the  street  railway  can  not  eomomically  give  the  same 
grade  of  service  at  the  rush  hour  as  at  other  times.  The  attempt 
to  do  so  would  greatly  increase  unit  costs  for  such  passengers. 
The  street  railway  has  to  do  also  with  some  specifically  electrical 
peak  problems,  but  they  are  comparatively  unimportant  and  of 
engineering  more  than  of  economic  interest. 

Investors  are  sometimes  misled  by  observing  the  conspicuous 
density  of  traffic  under  peak  conditions  into  providing  large 
amounts  of  capital  with  regard  to  such  cmditions  rather  than  with 
regard  to  average  demand.  The  great  seasonal  demand  for  trans- 
portation from  New  York  to  Coney  Island,  for  example,  doubtless 
caused  the  too  rapid  supplying  of  facilities  for  this  traffic  some 
thirty  years  ago. 

Any  measure  that  will  effect  a  smoothing  of  the  transit  load  has 
great  economic  advantages.  Whether  hours  of  employment  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  labor  could  be  adjusted  with  reference  to  this 
situation  is  an  interesting  question.  The  facetious  classification 
of  morning  commuter  traffic  as  consisting  successively  of  ^orks, 
clerks,  and  shirks"  has  an  element  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
The  adjustment  of  railway  rates  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  reduc- 

*It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  John  Hopkinson — ^to  whom  more  than  to  any 
other  individual  the  appreciation  by  electrical  men  of  the  importance  of  the 
load  factor  is  due— in  liis  pioneer  discussion,  uses  a  railway  illustration  to 
make  clear  his  meaning,  as  follows  i  "For  example,  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  must  be  prepared  to  bring  in  its  thousands  of  passengers  to  the 
City  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  day  and  to  take  them  back  in  the  evening,  and 
for  the  rest  of  tlie  day  it  must  be  content  to  be  comparatively  idle.  In  this 
case  the  sendees  cannot  be  stored.  The  line  must  be  of  a  carrying  capacity 
equal  to  tlie  greatest  demand,  and  if  this  be  great  for  a  very  short  time  tlie 
total  return  for  the  day  must  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  expense  of 
rendering  the  serrice.  In  such  a  case  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  charge 
more  for  carrying  a  person  in  the  busy  time  than  in  the  slack  time,  for  it 
realfy  costs  more  to  carry  him."  See  his  paper  *K>n  the  Cost  of  Electric 
Supply^  in  OHgimal  Pafmr$,  voL  I,  p.  956. 
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tion  of  the  peak — daily,  weekly,  or  seasonal — would  doubtless  en- 
counter a  good  deal  of  prejudice,  thouj^  higber  Sunday  rates  are 
not  unknown. 

The  collection,  transportation,  and  delivery  of  mail  constitutes 
a  service  in  which  the  load  factor  is  of  great  significance.  Here 
the  labor  element  is  a  more  important  consideration  than  the  fixed 
capital  directly  involved.  But  promptness  of  service  is  of  first 
importance.  Hence  the  problem  of  the  Christmas  peak.  One 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  parcels  post  was  doubtless  the 
desire  to  use  more  fully  an  expensive  organization,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  density  factor  rather  than  the  load  factor.  Whether 
the  present  classification  of  postal  rates,  with  distance  disregarded 
except  for  parcel  service,  is  economically  sound  is  perhaps  ques- 
tionable. It  is  merely  a  historical  product  and  not  well  thought 
out.^  The  extension  of  the  parcels  classification  to  books,  however, 
remedied  one  conspicuous  anomaly. 

IV.  Other  buiiness  enterpriiei. 

The  principle  once  grasped,  it  is  seen  that  the  load  factor  is 
significant  throughout  modem  industry,  though  it  does  not  attract 
attention  to  itself  by  a  peculiar  systm  of  rates  or  prices  except 
in  electrical  supply. 

There  are  some  industries  in  which  continuous  operation 
throughout  the  24  hours  of  the  day  and  the  7  days  of  the  week  is 
practiced.  However,  this  involves  the  employment  of  two  or  three 
shifts  or  sets  of  laborers  and  night  work,  both  of  which  conditions 
count  against  such  a  continuous  use  of  fixed  capitaL  Hence  where 
24-hour  work  is  the  rule,  some  other  consideration  than  economical 
use  of  capital  dominates  the  situation.  It  is,  for  example,  only 
an  incidental  and  minor  advantage  of  the  running  of  blast  furnaces 
24  hours  a  day  that  by  such  continuous  use  there  is  some  small 
saving  of  interest  cost.  The  ordinary  manufacturing  plant,  a 
cotton  factory,  for  example,  resorts  to  night  work  only  when 
there  is  pressure  of  unusual  demand. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  factory,  the  problem  of  the  full  util- 
ization of  capital  is  a  question  of  what  to  do  in  slack  times,  espe- 
cially slack  seasons.  The  ret^tion  of  a  trained  labor  force 
through  the  dull  season  is  often  an  important  consideration. 
Manufacturing  **for  stock'*  is  of  course  the  ordinary  recourse,  but 

*The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Second  Class  Mafl  Matter  (transmitted 
to  Congress  February  99»  1919)  shows  this  among  other  things. 
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the  determination  of  bow  far  this  process  shall  be  carried,  or  of 
what  selling  and  other  devices  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  too  large  a  stock,  comes  up,  and  is  indeed  substan- 
tially the  same  old  load-factor  problem  in  its  seasonal  aspect.  If 
the  product  of  the  factory  is  not  a  standard  article  but  is  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  it  does  not  pay  to  manufacture  much 
ahead  of  actual  orders.  Thus  throughout  the  field  of  manufactur- 
ing, although  continuous  utilization  throuj^  the  hours  of  the  day 
is  seldom  to  be  considered,  the  seasonal  load  factor  is  more  or  less 
important. 

It  happens  that  New  Jersey's  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Industries  gathers  and  publishes  some  statistics  indicative  of 
load-factor  conditions  in  various  branches  of  manufacture.  The 
ratios  are  really  capacity  factors,  but  they  illustrate  the  point 
under  discussion.  In  the  1910  figures,  which  are  the  ones  at  hand, 
the  average  figure  for  all  industries  was  74.92  per  cent  and  for  25 
specified  industries  74.00  per  cent.^  The  minimum  ratio  was  64.42 
per  cent,  for  structural  steel  and  iron,  and  the  maximum  88.12  per 
cent,  for  paper.  These  figures  are  doubtless  based  upon  the  use 
of  the  plant  by  a  single  set  of  workmen,  without  alternating  shifts, 
and  for  the  usual  number  of  working  days  in  the  year,  such  use 
being  rated  100  per  cent 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  publishes  similar  data 
for  "days  in  operation."®  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  report 
for  1910: 

In  1910^  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  there  were  $05  working 
days,  and  all  of  the  important  industries  reported  short  tune  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  for  the  year.  Establishments  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry^  exclusive  of  cut  stock  and  findings,  were  operated  on 
an  average  288  days ;  Cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares,  280 
days;  Foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  296  days;  Leather^  tanned, 
curried,  and  finished^  282  days;  Paper  and  wood  pulp,  274  days;  and 
Woolen,  worsted^  and  felt  goods^  and  wool  hats^  271  days.  Establish- 
ments manufacturing  Electrical  machinery^  apparatus,  and  supplies^ 
were  operated  297  days,  and  Jewelry  establishments  about  287  days. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  industries,  such  as  Malt  liquors^  Show  cases, 
and  Musical  instruments  and  materials^  not  specified,  we  find  practi- 
cally continuous  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Brick  and  tile,  a 
seasonal  industry,  the  establishments  were  operated  only  about  half 
time,  or  158  days  on  an  average.  Lumber  and  timber  products  shows 
an  average  of  247  days. 

•P.  31  of  the  annual  report  for  1911.   The  ratio  is  termed  the  *^roportion 
of  business  done." 
*  Twenty-fifth  Ammmal  Report  an  StatUtiee  of  M<mufaetmr$9,  p.  xzyiL 
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Reduced  to  tenns  of  per  cent  these  figures,  in  order,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 92.8,  91.8,  97.0,  9S.6,  89.8,  88.9,  97.4,  94.1,  60 Jt,  81.0. 
These  ratios  are,  of  course,  not  directly  comparable  with  a  cen- 
tral-station load  factor. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  these  are  strictly  a  species 
of  capacity  factor,  rather  than  load-factor  figures,  and  that  the 
conception  of  continuous  operation  underlying  them  needs  to  be 
made  explicit.  Doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  manufacturing 
establishments  have  some  reserve  capacity  to  provide  for  future 
growth.  The  only  suggestion  the  figures  themselves  contain  as 
to  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  this  is  that  possibly  the 
largest  average  ratio  for  an  industry  would  fall  short  of  100  per 
cent  only  by  the  average  cunount  of  the  reserve  in  question,  and 
that  this  reserve  ratio  would  vary  only  slightly  as  between  the 
averages  of  the  different  industries.  But  the  strict  annual  load 
factor  would  take  no  account  of  fluctuations  of  demand  due  to 
^Hrade  cycles"  covering  several  years,  though  this  rather  than  the 
seasonal  variation  may  be  of  most  importance  in  causing  an  un- 
even and  usually  short  load  for  efficient  manufacturing  plants. 

Though  not  so  named,  the  diversity  factor  is  very  commonly  of 
recognized  importance  in  ordinary  business,  and  its  importance 
presupposes  the  importance  of  the  load  factor.  One  advantage  of 
the  department  store  over  the  specialty  *^shop"  is  that  it  can 
shift  the  disposition  of  space  and  clerical  force  according  to  the 
season's  needs,  thus  improving  its  annual  load  factor.  The  profit- 
ableness of  commercial  banking  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
diversity  of  the  demands  of  depositors  for  funds.  A  reserve  of 
$100,000  will  under  most  circumstances  easily  meet  aggregate 
possible  demands  five  times  as  great. 

The  variation  of  demand  may  be  weekly,  but  if  this  is  a  matter 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  discontinuation  of  opera- 
tions, that  is  no  more  thought  of  than  shutting  down  over  night. 
If  the  variation  is  the  reverse  of  this,  so  that  there  is  a  marked 
Sunday  peak,  then  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  noticed  in  a  stiffening 
or  increase  of  prices.  Reasoning  rather  short  sightedly,  the  pub^ 
lie  is  likely  to  think  that  any  such  increase  in  unit  prices  at  the 
period  of  largest  demand  is  extortionate.  We  can  not  be  sure  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  commercial  motive  will  not  lead  to 
attempting  to  make  too  much  of  the  opportunity,  but  there  is  also 
the  other  side  of  the  matter,  namely,  the  question  as  to  what  can 
be  done  with  the  investment  and  the  time  of  those  engaged  during 
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the  unprovided  for  five  or  six  sevenths  of  the  week.  Such  sixth  or 
seventh-day  enterprisesi  however,  are  often  merely  auxiliary  occu- 
pations and  even  the  undertakings  of  children.  The  holiday  sale 
•  of  drinks,  fruit,  and  confections  in  suburban  ^^park"  resorts  is  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  sort  of  thing.  But  this  gradu- 
ates into  restaurant  and  hotel-keeping  for  similarly  variable  week- 
ly and  seasonal  demands. 

Not  long  ago  a  certain  London  hotel  advertised  the  quality  of 
its  service  as  being  the  best  obtainable  because  its  good  load 
factor  so  reduced  its  average  costs.  Whether  this  is  as  good 
advertising  as  it  is  good  economics  may  be  doubted.  It  certainly 
is  true  that  the  price  for  a  hotel  supplying  the  needs  of  transients 
can  not  be  other  than  high  according  to  a  close  comparison  of  the 
actual  with  the  theoretically  possible  use  of  the  investment.  Hence 
Swiss  mountain  hotels  and  Jersey  coast  resorts,  once  thought  of 
merely  as  places  to  go  in  summer,  are  now  trying  to  develop  win- 
ter trade  and  thus  to  utilize  what  would  otherwise  be  idle  plant. 
Some  nondescript  statistics  that  happen  to  be  at  hand  for  Swiss 
hotels  in  1906  show  monthly  capacity  load  factors  (beds  used  to 
beds  available  per  night)  of  76  per  cent  for  August  as  compared 
with  14  per  cent  for  December.  The  Adirondack  hotels  also  are 
now  seeking  winter  guests.  If  we  may  believe  the  advertisers, 
**all-the-year-round"  resorts  are  coming  to  be  the  usual  kind. 

In  view  of  the  inevitably  low  degree  of  utilization  possible,  what 
vanity  is  it  that  makes  the  traveler  seek  luxuries  in  hotel  accommo- 
dations that  he  can  not  afford  at  home?  Decorations  and  appli- 
ances that  will  be  idle  260  days  in  the  year  must  require  triple  or 
quadruple  recompense  for  the  100  days  of  use.  The  American 
weakness  for  having  ''the  best  of  everything,"  always  traveling 
''first  class"  and  going  to  the  "best  hotels,"  imposes  a  tax  that 
only  a  very  prosperous  people  could  stand. 

It  is  because  of  the  load  factor  that  one  can  get  a  better  lunch 
at  a  restaurant  which  is  also  a  saloon  than  at  one  which  meets 
the  demand  for  Ught  noonday  meals  chiefly  and  for  occasional 
evening  dinners  or  suppers,  and  whose  plant  is  otherwise  unutilized 
for  most  of  the  24  hours. 

Since  the  variation  of  the  seasons  is  the  fundamental  condition 
of  plant  growth,  one  would  expect  load  factors  to  be  especially 
important  in  agriculture.  In  this  case  it  is  the  "industrial"  de- 
mand for  uses  of  means  of  production  that  varies,  not  the  demand 
of  consumers  for  final  products.  Fixed  capital  used  in  agriculture 
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has  a  poor  load  factor  because  the  seasons  restrict  the  use  of  any 
kind  of  agricultural  machinery  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  year. 
This  holds  even  where  one  farmer  does  the  reaping  and  binding  for 
several  neighbors.  Threshing  and  hay  pressing  are  less  restricted, 
the  former  lasting  all  the  autumn,  the  latter  possibly  also  through 
the  winter.  Probably  the  chief  reason  why  agriculture  is  carried 
on  to  so  great  an  extent  with  poverty  of  appliances  is  because  the 
load  factor  for  capital  used  is  so  unfavorable.  Farming  can  not 
economically  be  capitalistic,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  same 
degree  as  tiie  manufacture  of  cloth,  for  example.  A  seeder  that 
is  passed  around  among  neighbors  and  used  by  some  of  them  at 
not  just  the  right  time  is,  even  then,  of  use  only  during  the  good 
days  of  a  single  month  or  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

In  certain  kinds  of  demand  there  is  no  recurrence  of  need* 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  compute  a  load 
factor,  because  that  supposes  a  period  of  use  and  a  permanent 
investment.  But  the  economic  interest  in  this  case  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  in  the  case  of  a  recurrent  peak.  The  price  paid  for  the 
use  of  a  grand  stand  to  view  a  parade  must  be  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  investment.  Pageants  and  spectacles  are  similarly 
costly.  Hotel  accommodations  for  large  crowds  at  expositions 
and  political  conventions  should  not  be  expected  ^^at  regular  rates." 
Monopolistic  exploitation  of  such  conjunctures,  unfortunately,  is 
much  more  likely.  But,  in  the  case  of  specially  provided  accom- 
modations, there  should  be  some  allowance  of  extra  return  (in 
case  the  enterprise  is  successful)  on  account  of  economic  risk. 

The  attempt  to  get  a  high  price  for  a  brief  seasonal  or  tempo- 
rary use  of  capital  often  leads  to  angry  protests  against  so  taxing 
the  peak.  The  summer  demand  for  extra  ice  and  for  bathing  ac- 
commodations affords  familiar  examples.  Public  opinion  may  eas- 
ily expect  too  much  of  dealers  in  hot-weather  necessaries.  Holiday 
travel  is  sometimes  similarly  taxed.  In  all  these  matters  the 
responsible  managers  of  business  enterprises  occasionally  forget 
that,  even  if  the  public  is  somewhat  prejudiced — ^and  dealers  are 
not  the  best  judges  on  this  point — what  is  bad  business  policy  can 
not  in  the  long  run  be  good  practical  economics. 

F.  Variation  in  the  employment  of  labor. 

The  application  of  the  load-factor  concept  to  the  utilization  of 
labor  force  and  to  the  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  of  wages 
and  employment  is  suggestive  and  clarifying. 
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The  distinction  between  wages  and  salaries  is  not  ordinarily 
recognized  by  economists  as  corresponding  to  any  significant  dif- 
ference between  these  two  parts  of  income  from  labor.  In  practice 
the  distinction  is  partly  a  matter  of  social  standing,  and  this  fact 
tends  to  cause  some  displacement  of  the  division  line  by  making 
the  salaried  class  more  inclusive  than  its  economic  ground.  The 
working  distinction  easiest  to  apply  is  that  between  employees  on 
the  monthly  and  those  on  the  weekly  pay-roll  basis.  But  this  dif- 
ference is  extraneous.  The  fundamental  difference  is  the  greater 
permanency  of  tenure  of  those  who  belong,  on  economic  grounds,  in 
the  salaried  dass.  This  may  be  evidenced  by  a  contract  of  em- 
ployment running  for  a  year  or  more.  For  these  reasons  salaries 
are  regarded  as  an  '^overhead"  charge,  while  the  wages  of  **pro- 
ductive"  labor  are  computed  as  a  part  of  manufacturing  cost  as 
much  as  the  amounts  paid  for  materials.  Hence  wages  may  be 
paid  by  the  hour,  as  materials  are  bought  by  the  pound.  The 
employer  adjusts  the  hours  of  wage-work  that  he  employs  to  the 
amount  of  his  product  that  he  can  sell  only  less  accurately  than 
he  does  the  pounds  of  raw  material  that  he  buys.  But  his  attitude 
towards  his  salaried  staff  is  markedly  different,  at  least  in  degree. 
The  distinction,  however,  depends  on  whether  employees  are  re- 
garded as  easily  replaceable  and  to  be  ^Uaid  off"  when  business  is 
slack.  With  this  goes  less  strict  attention  to  hours  of  employment 
of  the  salaried,  at  least  the  high-salaried,  class.  The  salaried 
employee,  in  the  functional  sense,  is  expected  to  work  after  hours 
as  occasion  demands  and  to  give  his  whole  energy  to  the  business, 
if  called  upon,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  business  is  slack  he  may 
attend  the  afternoon's  ball  game;  and  at  any  rate  he  expects  a 
summer  vacation  with  pay  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  continu- 
ance of  pay  during  sickness.  The  underlying  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  salaried  man  fills  a  position  with  a  definite  function  and, 
within  his  powers,  does  more  or  less,  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  perform  it,  or  at  any  rate  has  the  responsibility,  even  if  much  of 
the  detail  is  attended  to  by  subordinates.  But  some  degree  of 
responsibility  and  of  irreplaceability  (loss  in  the  process  of  replac- 
ing) extends  farther  down  into  the  "ranks''  of  industry  than  is 
ordinarily  assumed.  From  the  number  and  variety  of  these  not 
altogether  consistent  grounds  of  distinction  it  may  easily  be  seen 
why  the  salaried  class  is  not  usually  recognized  as  a  distinct  eco- 
nomic category. 

The  functions  of  the  salaried  class  proper  are  directive,  so-called 
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executive  or  administrative,  technical,  supervisory,  and  clericaL 
If  we  could  well  distinguish  the  function  of  responsible  decision 
on  matters  of  policy,  that  ought  to  supply  a  fiuther  descriptive 
adjective.  As  it  is,  ^^directive"  must  be  taken  to  include  this* 
Merely  clerical  employees  are  included  in  the  salaried  class,  where 
they  do  not  all  belong  functionally,  for  two  reasons.  It  is  chiefly 
by  advancement  from  such  work  that  the  responsible  positions  are 
filled.  They  are  also  next  to  the  more  or  less  responsible  officers 
or  officiak  and  reflect  somewhat,  and  corresp<mdingly  boiefit  by, 
the  importance  of  their  immediate  superiors.  We  are  not  so  far 
away  from  feudal  notions,  and  human  nature  has  not  so  changed 
in  a  thousand  years,  but  that  to  be  menial  to  a  king  or  to  a  **cap* 
tain  of  industry"  may  give  higher  social  rank  and  pay  than  does 
actual  leadership  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  hard-handed  foreman 
and  supervisor  of  mechanical  work  may  suffer  in  rank  by  reason 
of  his  direct  association  with  the  fluctuating  labor  force.  In 
America  we  tend  to  pay  him  according  to  his  economic  value  rather 
than  his  social  standing,  though  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
think  a  bookkeeper  must  be  worth  more  than  a  construction-gang 
boss.  The  development  of  the  engineering  professions  is  bettering 
this  condition  and  giving  the  men  in  the  mechanical  department 
more  recognition ;  possibly,  however,  too  often  by  separating  them 
too  much  from  the  actual  muscular  work.  The  labor,  or  the  tried 
and  experienced  skill  and  knowledge,  of  officers  and  technical  and 
supervisory  staff  is  economically  distinctive,  and  is  not  measured 
and  dealt  with  piecemeal  acconUng  to  market  conditions. 

A  large  corporation  does  not  dispense  with  its  officers  and  im- 
portant salaried  employees  when  times  are  dulL  Common  laborers 
are  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  trade  depression.  The  salaried 
class,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  seldom  affected  at  all,  except  so  far  as 
such  conditions  afford  occasion  for  economical  readjustments,  the 
causes  of  which  are  more  deep-lying.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  salaries  paid  by  a  corporation  and  chargeable  to 
general  expenses  are  fixed  rather  than  variable  costs.  They  will 
not  change  much  with  the  volume  of  business  done,  haice  the  keep- 
ing of  this  element  of  unit  costs  low  requires  full  and  continuous 
utilization  of  the  services  of  the  salaried  employees.  If  time  and 
talents  are  not  utilized  continuously,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  loss 
as  with  idle  fixed  capitaL  It  happens,  however,  that  there  is  one 
important  difference  between  their  services  and  the  services  of  some 
kinds  of  fixed  capital.   The  slackening  of  current  demands  upon 
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their  time  may  give  needed  opportunity  for  study  and  planning 
for  the  distant  future.  But  such  planning  itself  is  not  altogether 
a  discontinuous  function  and  is  certainly  not  optional.  The  load 
factor  is  nearly  as  important  for  ^^general  expenses"  as  it  is  for 
**fixed  charges"  in  the  narrower  sense. 

In  relation  to  wage-earners  the  load-factor  point  of  view  is  most 
interesting  as  applied  to  explain  some  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  '^seasonal  trades"  and  other  occupations  not  so  called  but 
more  or  less  affected  by  regularly  recurring  slack  times.  But  the 
diurnal  load  factor  also  is  not  without  significance  in  this 
connection. 

The  diurnal  load  factor  for  laborers  is  not  often  important  be- 
cause a  man  must  ordinarily  be  paid  for  a  day's  labor  whether  he 
is  fully  occupied  continuously  or  not.  Usually  subordinate  uses 
for  his  time  may  be  found,  but  a  disinclination  to  do  work  not  in 
the  regular  line  is  an  obstacle.  Waitresses  are  likely  to  be  put  at 
dishwashing  at  other  than  meal  times.  Men  waiters  are  less  amen- 
able to  such  a  use  of  their  time.  There  are  some  important  classes 
of  occupations  in  which  a  great  daily  variation  in  demand  is  di- 
rectly Fleeted  in  the  hours  of  the  employees.  Motormen  and 
conductors  on  the  street  cars  are  often  required  to  work  few 
hours  at  a  time  with  Itmg  intervals  between ;  and  a  new  man  may 
be  given  a  run  of  a  few  hours  only  and  paid  accordingly.  Usually 
only  those  who  have  been  longest  in  service  are  given  ^^continuous 
runs"  for  their  full  day's  work. 

A  less  important,  but  interesting,  effect  of  load  conditions  ap- 
pears where  work  has  to  be  done  at  unseasonable  hours,  as  in  the 
case  of  evening  amusements,  the  delivery  of  milk  in  a  large  city,  etc 

The  seasonal  variation  of  demand  is,  extensively  speaking,  more 
important  for  the  laborer  than  the  diurnal  variation.  But  it  is 
also  more  easily  dealt  with  by  shifting  work  or  combining  occupa- 
tions. Of  coarse  the  seasonal  fluctuation  may  not  be  r^ected  back 
to  the  labor  for  reasons  that  have  already  been  mentioned.  Even 
where  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  variation  of  demand 
and  the  need  of  labor,  actual  employment  or  pay  will  usually  be 
more  neariy  regular  or  steady  than  is  consumption.  This  is  the 
cast,  for  example,  with  the  generation  and  distribution  of  gas  and 
electricity. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  seasonal  trades  which  at- 
tract attention  because  of  conspicuously  bad  conditions  as  to  regu- 
larity of  employment  are  those  making  use  of  little  or  no  fixed 
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capital.  Wherever  there  is  a  heavy  fixed  investment  there  if  so 
strong  an  incentive  to  steeulj  use  of  capital  that  humanitarian 
motives  are  not  necessary  to  induce  the  giving  of  steady  employ- 
ment. As  with  the  hours  of  work  during  the  day,  so  witii  the  sea- 
son of  work,  time  of  work  tends  to  conform  to  the  time  of  utilisa- 
tion of  the  machine.  If  the  machine  is  costly  it  is  worth  while  to 
standardize  products  and  manufacture  ahead  of  orders.  If  there 
is  no  machine,  then  the  entrepreneur  has  little  direct  interest  in 
putting  any  check,  for  example,  upon  the  decisiveness  of  the  ^last 
word*'  of  fashion. 

The  common  association  between  the  seasonal  trades  and  the 
sweating  system  is  not  accidental.  The  latter  is  to  be  described  as 
the  poorly  paid  work  of  unskilled  laborers,  especially  of  women 
and  children,  for  unduly  long  hours,  especially  such  work  as  is 
done  in  the  home.  Sweating  is  not  a  ^^capitalistic**  phenomenon, 
if  by  that  is  meant  something  involving  a  considerable  use  of  capi- 
tal per  entrepreneur  or  per  laborer  employed,  but  the  opposite. 
This  non-capitalistic  character  is  just  what  favors  putting  the 
whole  burden  of  the  seasonal  fluctuation  of  demand  upon  the  labor- 
ers. As  soon  as  the  employer  rents  or  builds  and  equips  a  factory 
he  wishes  to  use  his  plant  continuously  and  efficiently,  hence  he 
wants  to  keep  a  tolerably  reliable  force  of  employees  and  must 
standardize  the  conditions  of  employment  and  wages.  Many  sea- 
sonal trades  will  cease  to  be  such  as  they  become  more  capitalistic. 
There  are  some,  however,  such  as  the  canning  of  perishable  fruits, 
which  must  remain  seasonal. 

The  load  factor  of  farm  madiinery  has  been  referred  to  above. 
Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  utilization  of  farm  labor.  The 
problem  is  simpler  than  in  the  case  of  the  load  factor  of  machinery 
because  the  available  labor  may  be  applied  to  different  kinds  of 
work.  Indeed,  no  occupation,  not  even  that  of  the  complete  house- 
wife, offers  greater  variety  than  farming.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
cidental application  of  varied  mechanical  aptitude  and  of  compe- 
tence to  care  for  animals,  the  nature  of  the  work  required  of  the 
cultivator  changes  with  the  seasons  and  is  somewhat  different  for 
each  crop,  of  which  there  are  usually  half  a  dozen.  But  with  all 
this  variety,  the  ordinary  farmer  finds  only  odd  jobs  and  chores 
to  occupy  him  almost  half  the  year.  Even  the  repairing  of  his 
buildings  can  not  well  be  done  in  winter.  There  was  a  time  when 
threshing  was  the  staple  winter  occupation,  but  that  is  now  com- 
pleted in  a  day  or  two  by  steam-driven  machinery.  If  the  farmer 
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has  a  wood-lot,  he  may  save  a  few  dollars  that  would  otherwise  be 
spent  for  coal,  though  this  is  but  small  resource.  The  problem  is 
worse  for  the  hired  laborer  than  for  the  farmer  himself,  for  the 
latter  can  put  at  least  a  part  of  each  day  into  doing  chores.  Most 
hired  men  can  get  good  paying  work  for  some  eight  months  at  best. 
Additional  harvest  hands  are  wanted  for  perhaps  one  month  in 
the  year.  Some  of  these  can  follow  the  harvest  northward,  but  that 
may  mean  only  another  month  or  so  of  such  employment.  Dairy- 
ing is  the  only  all-the-year-round  occupation  for  the  farm  laborer. 
In  all  respects  this  seems  to  offer  the  best  load  factor  for  a  farm 
and  is  correspondingly  attractive. 

The  same  force  that  gives  importance  to  the  use  of  considerable 
capital  per  laborer  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  seasonal  trades 
operates  generally  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  laborer  in  the 
matter  of  getting  regular  employment  at  good  wages.  An  idle 
plant,  especially  during  good  times,  means  a  greater  loss  to  the 
employer  the  greater  the  amount  of  fixed  capital  he  uses.  To  hold 
out  against  a  strike,  therefore,  costs  him  more.  In  this  situation 
the  employer  may  rely  upon  a  long-term  contract  with  the  union, 
the  terms  being  readjusted,  if  necessary  by  arbitration,  from  time 
to  time ;  or  he  may  try  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  incipient  tendency  to- 
wards unionism  and  keep  as  large  a  supply  of  ignorant  laborers 
at  hand  as  is  possible.  In  America  the  latter  seems  too  often  to 
have  been  the  policy  of  large  industrial  corporations.  The  evident 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  continuous  operation  of  the  railroads 
coupled  with  the  necessity  of  using  American  labor  for  positions 
involving  direct  contact  with  the  public  has  compelled  a  different 
solution  there. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  extent  of  capital  uses  involved  with 
the  employment  of  labor  increases,  we  may  expect  not  only  more 
interest  in  regularity  of  employment  for  the  latter  throughout  the 
year  but  also  a  tendency  more  frequently  to  work  men  in  shifts 
through  the  24  hours,  though  at  present  any  such  tendency  is 
explicable  rather  by  operating  costs.  Operating  under  an  8-hour 
day  for  about  806  work  days  in  the  year  means  only  a  98  per  cent 
load  factor,  figured  on  ^^continuous  rating,^  even  supposing  there 
is  full  and  even  employment  of  working  time.  But  such  a  condition 
is  not  thought  to  be  imeconomical.  The  necessity  of  artificial 
lighting  should  no  longer  be  much  of  an  obstacle  to  a  24-hour 
day  for  fixed  capital.  There  is,  of  course,  a  variation  in  the  la- 
borers' demand  for  work  through  the  hours  of  the  day  such  that 
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one  would  expect  night  shifts  to  be  paid  higher,  since  they  sub- 
jectively cost  more.  The  fact  that  such  a  difference  is  not  gen- 
erally observable  where  night  work  is  done  is  probably  indicative  of 
lack  of  bargaining  power  on  the  part  of  laborers. 

The  normal  tendency  of  an  industry  having  a  large  amount  of 
fixed  capital  per  laborer  to  give  its  men  in  general  more  regular 
employment  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  said  above.  General- 
izing on  this  basis  one  may  logically  infer  that  increased  '^capital- 
ism''  means  a  lessening  of  unemployment  in  society  generally.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  unemployment  statistics  from  a  load-factor 
viewpoint  would  be  of  great  scientific  value.  This  inference  as  to 
the  influence  of  capitalism  is  true  abstractly  considered,  but  there 
are  other  factors  entering  into  the  problem,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  lessening  of  outside  opportunities  for  the  wage- 
worker  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  his  bargaining  power, 
and  also  the  connection  between  increasing  fixed  capital  and  cyclic 
changes  between  prosperity  and  depression  in  industrial  conditions. 

Labor,  or  the  service  a  man  disposes  of  or  offers  for  hire,  is  the 
most  perishable  of  commodities — if  it  may  be  called  a  ^^commodity.^ 
If  not  meule  use  of  when  available  it  is  to  that  extent  permanently 
lost.  There  may  be  some  adjustment  to  the  conditions  of  demand 
through  extra  effort  on  occasion,  which  is  compensated  later  by  a 
greater  amoimt  of  time  for  relaxation.  But  in  the  main,  labor 
power  is  used  to  best  advantage  when  regular.  It  is  no  accident 
that  we  speak  of  labor  as  service  and  of  the  functions  of  certain 
corporations  as  public  services.  In  both  cases  there  is  offered  the 
use  of  a  permanent  plant  or  a  durable  organism  which,  if  not  taken 
at  the  time  and  perhaps  on  the  spot,  is  lost  and  therefore  fails  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  support  or  carrying  charges  of  the  per^ 
son  or  plant.  Uses  that  are  easily  stored  in  material  goods  do  not 
require  such  continuity  of  exploitation. 

The  agitation  against  long  hours  and  overtime  during  a  short 
period  of  seasonal  exigency  has  not  always  taken  due  notice  of 
economic  limitations  imposed  by  load-factor  considerations.  Can- 
ning perishable  fruit,  the  season  lasting  only  a  few  weeks,  would 
seem  to  be  a  case  where  extra  exertion  is  justifiable,  in  the  form  of 
not  only  longer  hours  for  those  who  do  work  but  also  the  tempo- 
rary industrial  employment  of  women  and  children  who  should 
usually  be  otherwise  occupied.  But  there  ought  to  be  an  external 
check  upon  such  things,  which,  however,  should  be  dastic  rather 
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than  rigid,  operating  like  the  requirement  of  a  higher  rate  of  pay 
for  overtime  work.  Though  there  is  need  of  every  caution  as  to 
the  mental  and  nervous  strain  imposed,  it  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  regularity  and  monotony  of  work  does  not  conform  to  the 
needs  of  our  nervous  organization  so  well  as  does  high  stimulation 
followed  by  a  due  amount  of  relaxation.  Man  has  a  good  deal  of 
^^overload  capacity.^^®  Making  regular  use  of  such  capacity, 
however,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  making  emergency  use  of 
it.  The  engineer's  factor  of  safety  is  used  in  the  latter  way.  And 
of  course  the  employer  can  not  be  trusted  to  say  when  and  how 
much  of  labor's  overload  capacity  shall  be  exploited.  The  com- 
merce of  imskilled  labor  tends  to  be  inhumane.  But  it  is  probably 
not  much  more  so  where  the  seasons  control  demand  for  labor 
than  elsewhere. 

Auxiliary  employment  is  of  so  comparatively  little  economic  (or 
rather  commercial)  importance  in  this  country  that  we  have  no 
familiar  term  for  it,  such  as  the  Grerman  Nebeimerk.  A  thrifty 
housewife  may  sometimes  do  dressmaking  for  hire  in  her  spare  time, 
but  most  employment  upon  textiles  has  gone  to  the  factories. 
Women  and  children  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  New  Tork  often 
have  *%ome  work,''  but  its  purpose  appears  to  be  not  so  much  to 
fill  in  time  not  taken  up  with  housework  as  to  save  factory  rentals. 
Our  children  are  usually  considered  properly  occupied  with  their 
education.  Many  American  women  of  the  middle  classes  are  much 
of  the  time  without  occupation,  because  their  work  at  home  is 
mainly  directive  and  industry  can  not  use  such  fragments  of  time 
and  interest  as  they  have  to  offer.  There  evidently  results  great 
economic  waste.  The  load  factor  for  the  urban  American  woman 
of  the  comfortable  classes  who  is  not  in  a  gainful  occupation  and 
has  no  children  is,  economically  speaking,  very  bad.  But  the  utili- 
zation of  the  spare  time,  which  is  most  of  the  time,  of  such  persons 
would  cost  so  much  for  organization  and  instruction  that,  doubt- 
less, it  is  not  now  practicable.  Much  of  it  is  devoted  to  '^social 
service";  how  effectively,  there  is  no  occasion  in  the  present  con- 
nection to  offer  an  opinion. 

t  » William  James's  "Energies  of  Men"  (In  MnnorUs  tmd  BMii9$,  p.  M7) 

impressively  derdops  this  idea,  tliongh  of  course  he  does  not  make  nse  of  the 
engineering  term  nor  recognise  the  qnallilcation  that  the  engineering  analogy 
slioiild  suggest 
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VL  The  load  factor  in  comwnption. 

Despite  a  possible  inconsistency  with  the  title  of  this  paper 
(if  ^^production"  is  to  be  taken  in  the  narrower  sense),  certain 
significant  applications  of  the  load-factor  concept  in  the  Add  of 
economic  consumption  should  be  mentioned  in  passing*  The 
most  important  relates  to  the  cost  of  existential  utility. 

Existential  utility  is,  by  definition,^  ^  not  impaired  by  the  en- 
joyment of  the  object  affording  it,  so  that,  in  so  far  as  the  effect  of 
activities  of  consumption  is  concerned,  the  thing  having  exis- 
tential utility  may  yield  such  utility  through  an  indefinite  i>eriod 
and  in  amount  limited  only  by  the  degree  of  int^siveness  of  its 
utilization.  In  other  words,  whether  it  pays  to  '^invest^  much  or 
little  in  a  given  object  of  existential  utility  depends  on  the  pro- 
spective load  factor.  Aesthetic  interests  and  ambitions  often  mis- 
lead in  this  respect.  But  those  of  us  who  are  not  rich  do  not  build 
elaborate  summer  homes  in  the  mountains  to  be  used  only  a  month 
or  two.  In  fact,  most  of  us  content  ourselves  with  but  one  abode 
to  call  our  own,  the  reason  being  the  load  factor. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  load  factor  of  some  of  our  most 
expensive  buildings — theatres  and  churches,  especially — ^is  low, 
while  our  residence  buildings,  with  very  high  load  factors,  are  of 
comparatively  cheap  construction.  This  is  very  largely  due  to 
the  economy  of  multiple  utility,  but  it  is  also  partly  the  effect  of 
unduly  concentrated  wealth.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  institutional  church  means  a  considerable  better- 
ing of  the  load  factor  on  both  the  buildings  and  the  staff  of 
religious  organizations. 

Oue  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  developments  in  social 
amelioration  is  the  argument  for  a  'Ibroader  use  of  the  school 
plant.**  This  is  an  economic  rather  than  a  commercial  matter, 
and  as  such  it  rests  solidly  and  soundly  on  load-factor  principles. 
Similar  reasoning  is  largely  accountable  for  the  development  of 
university  summer  schools.  Student  rooms  in  a  university  town, 
we  are  reminded,  are  much  reduced  in  price  in  the  summer.  There 
is  also  some  seasonal  variation  in  the  rent  paid  for  rooms  in  large 
cities. 

The  prompt  removal  of  snow  from  the  streets  of  New  York 
City — this  does  not  refer  to  what  is  done  in  weather  favorable  to 
the  street-cleaning  department — i&  a  desideratum  important  to 

''See  the  writer's  Welfare  at  on  Beonomh  QuemiUif,  dispter  V. 
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the  consumer.  It  is  doubtless  worth  all  it  costs.  For  examplet  not 
far  short  of  $29000,000  was  paid  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
alone  in  a  period  of  a  month  and  a  half  in  1914^^  for  what  could 
not  have  been  called  a  good  job  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
sumer. But  how  much  could  the  city  afford  to  invest  in  efficient 
equipment  when  it  would  be  used  perhaps  only  half  a  dozen  days  in 
the  year?  Such  a  peak  demand  can  be  taken  care  of  only  by 
miscellaneous  equipment,  adapted  to  some  other  kind  of  work,  per- 
haps, but  presumably  iU  adapted  to  removing  snow.  The  special 
labor  force  is  also  bound  to  be  of  decidedly  casual  quality,  unless 
the  work  is  organized  as  emergency  work  temiM>rarily  claiming  the 
services  of  men  regularly  occupied  otherwise. 

The  adjustment  between  supply  and  demand  for  meats  and 
fruits  by  cold  storage  is  an  instance  of  an  important  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  a  load-factor  problem.  Whether  it  has  been 
employed  merely  in  this  way  to  perform  a  legitimate  economic 
function,  however,  has  been  questioned.  If  any  considerable  amount 
of  food  has  thus  been  carried  over  from  one  seasonal  supply  peak 
*^ot  merely  up  to  but  through  another  supply  peak,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  the  device  has  been  used  to  withhold  supplies  from  the 
market  and  as  an  instrument  of  commercial  exploitation  of  the 
public  rather  than  as  a  means  to  true  economy.  Moreover,  when 
supply  and  demand  peaks  coincide,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
turkeys,  there  is  ground  for  increased  suspicion  of  exploitation. 

The  agitation  of  the  appeal  to  **do  your  Christmas  shopping 
early^  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  possibility  of 
reducing  a  peak  demand  by  educating  the  consuming  public.  It 
lies  within  the  power  of  consumers  greatly  to  reduce  the  uneven- 
ness  of  demand  and  the  burden  of  bad  load  factors  and  thus  to 
promote  more  economical  production.  However,  they  can  not  be 
expected  to  do  this  without  inducement.  In  fact,  prices  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the 
inducement. 

The  question  of  price  differentiation  is  one  with  which  the  load 
factor  has  much  to  do.  It  calls  for  mention  here,  however,  only 
because  of  the  reluctance  of  consumers  to  admit  the  justification 
for  differentiation,  due  largely  to  their  failure  to  appreciate  the 

"Extraordinary  liabilities  incurred  by  the  street-cleaning  department  for 
the  remoral  of  snow  and  ice  from  Feb.  14  to  Mar.  81  amounted  to  $1,796 fiOO 
for  Manhattan  Borongfa*  as  appears  in  the  M(mut09  of  ike  Board  of  B$timat0 
tmd  ApporUommont  of  iko  City  of  Now  York  for  2914,  PP.         and  9091. 
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load  factor  as  an  element  in  unit  cost.  This  situation  will  tend  to 
improve  in  proportion  as  the  significance  of  load-factor  considera- 
tions in  matters  of  consumption  comes  to  be  more  generally 
recognized. 

VIL  The  three  coordinate  variation  factors  are  conjointly  applic- 
able to  any  kind  of  productive  enterprise. 

The  later  writers  of  the  English  classical  school  went  about  as 
far  towards  a  systematic  and,  by  intention,  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  variation  of  returns  as  could  be  expected  before  the  devel- 
opment of  a  situation  such  as  tq  call  attention  to  the  load  factor. 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  a  frequently  quoted  statement^*  refers  to 
**That  fundamental  law  of  production  from  the  soil  .  •  •  that 
increased  labor,  in  any  given  state  of  agricultural  skill,  is  attended 
with  a  less  than  proportional  increase  of  product.'*  And  he 
further  says,  **No  tendency  of  a  like  kind  exists  with  respect  to 
manufactured  articles.  .  •  .  The  larger  the  scale  on  which  man- 
ufacturing operations  are  carried  on,  the  more  cheaply  they  can 
be  performed.  Mr.  Senior  has  gone  the  length  of  enumerating  as 
an  inherent  law  of  manufacturing  industry,  that  in  it  increased 
production  takes  place  at  a  smaller  cost,  while  in  agricultural  in- 
dustry increased  production  takes  place  at  a  greater  cost." 

Senior's  discussion^^  is  best  summed  up  in  these  words:  ^Addi- 
tional labor  when  employed  in  manufactures  is  more,  when 
employed  in  agriculture  is  less,  efficient  in  proportion.'' 

These  are  fairly  definite  statements  of  the  facts  of  both  dimin- 
ishing and  increasing  returns  and  they  barely  fall  short  of  ex- 
pressing these  principles  in  terms  of  the  variation  of  unit  cost. 
However,  they  unfortunately  associate  each  principle  with  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  production  and  further  suggest  opposition  between 
the  proportionality  factor  and  the  density  factor  of  a  sort  that 
will  not  bear  examination.  But  even  if  the  conception  of  diminish- 
ing returns  is  not  adequate  and  that  of  increasing  returns  not  cor- 
rect, these  are  but  the  limitations  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  time  and, 
in  fact,  of  a  much  later  period  as  well.^^  The  prindple  of  diminish- 

"  Bk.  IV,  ch.  9,  par.  9,  of  the  PrineipUi. 
**Pp.  81-86  of  his  PoUHeal  Beanomp. 

»Cf.  ManhaU,  PHmelplsi  (6th  ed.,  p.  150)  s  ''An  increase  in  the  capital  and 
labor  applied  in  the  cultivation  of  land  causes  im  gsmenU  a  less  than  proportion- 
ate increase  in  the  amount  of  produce  raised,  unless  it  happens  to  coincide  with 
an  improvement  in  the  arts  of  agriculture.**  The  'in  general"  is  cautionary 
and  refers- to  the  situation  before  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  has  been 
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ing  returns  should  be  generalized  and  broadened  until  it  relates  to 
the  proportions  in  which  labor  and  instruments  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  land,  not  with  land  in  general,  but  with  a  specific 
area  or  piece  of  land.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add  that  the 
specified  area  may  possibly  be  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth. 
When  attention  shifts  from  land,  as  the  productive  agent  of  which 
the  supply  is  least  flexible,  and  therefore  the  one  of  which  the 
amount  available  in  general  for  a  particular  enterprise  is  most 
likely  to  be  predetermined,  to  some  other  relatively  invariable 
agent,  it  would  seem  better  to  call  the  principle  in  question  by  the 
more  abstract  name  ^^proportionality  factor."  The  principle  of 
increasing  returns  made  specific  is  that  unit  costs — fundamentally 
this  should  be  cost  measured  in  units  that  do  not  themselves  vary 
like  commercial  or  pecuniary  expenses — decrease  as  the  commer- 
cially practicable  scale  and  density  of  productive  operations 
increase. 

Once  the  economic  significance  of  the  load  factor  is  understood, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  explanatory  principle  also  is  of  general 
applicability.  What  the  theory  of  rates  for  electrical  supply  thus 
offers  to  pure  science  is  doubtless  of  less  scope  than  the  principle 
suggested  to  the  minds  of  economists  by  agricultural  conditions 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But,  as 
explanatory  principles,  the  proportionality  factor,  the  density 
factor,  and  the  load  factor  are  of  coordinate  importance.  His- 
torical changes  in  comparative  prices  and  modem  differential 
price  making  can  not  be  explained  without  making  use  of  all  three 
principles  of  the  variation  of  productivity.  These  economico- 
technical  principles  are,  by  comparison  with  ordinary  commercial 
factors  in  price  determination,  like  the  gravitationid  forces  that 
control  the  level  of  the  waters  in  comparison  with  the  winds  that 
make  the  waves. 

The  relations  between  the  three  principles  may  best  be  shown 
in  their  connection  with  each  other  by  an  illustration  of  their  mode 
of  operation  in  a  single  enterprise,  for  example,  a  street  railway. 

reached.  The  principle  is  made  applicable  to  land  onty,  and  even  there  the 
essential  idea  of  the  limitation  of  area  is  either  lacking  or  merely  implied. 
On  the  other  hand.  Carver  (DUtributhn  of  W0alth,  1904»  p.  66)  is  clear  and 
explicit  in  tlie  sense  of  the  writer.  Bullock,  in  the  article  already  cited,  is  also 
dear  on  this  point  Commons,  likewise  (DUtrihutian  of  WotUth,  1893,  ch. 
par.  1)  attaches  most  importance  to  the  limited-area  conception  of  diminishing 
retoros. 
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Such  a  corporation  will  usually  own  land  for  car  houses,  power 
stations,  and  substations,  and  an  office  building.  If  its  car  houses 
are  in  the  suburbs,  the  cars  will  probably  all  be  stored  on  the 
street  leveL  On  Manhattan  Island  this  would  be  poor  economy. 
Several  floors  will  be  used  for  cars,  at  the  cost  of  elevating  them 
and  of  more  expensive  building  construction.  Where  and  how  the 
power  station  and  office  building  will  be  constructed  will  be  decided 
on  the  same  principle.  Of  course,  the  degree  of  use  of  a  site  and 
its  costliness  react  upon  and  condition  each  other,  so  that  the 
point  of  equilibrium  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  capital  in- 
vested on  a  given  area  depends  upon  density  as  well  as  proportion- 
ality.^® Similarly,  the  int^sity  of  the  use  made  of  the  street  may 
compel,  and  also  make  economically  possible  through  density  of 
traffic,  a  more  expensive  type  of  construction.  Underground  con- 
duit construction,  costing  perhaps  twice  as  much,  is  a  substitute 
for  the  trolley  electric  line  with  its  overhead  obstructions.  The 
roadway  itself  may  be  put  above  the  street  or  below.  Each  step 
increasing  the  use  of  the  public  way  is  made  at  greater  cost,  fiul 
the  economic  demand  is  frequently  great  enough  to  pay  for  such 
intensive  ^^cultivation,"  despite  diminishing  returns,  that  is,  the 
obtaining  of  fewer  feet  of  floor  space  for  a  given  outlay  in  con- 
structing and  operating  the  building,  or  fewer  miles  of  track  per 
unit  of  investment. 

Unless  a  railroad  or  street  railway  can  obtain  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  traffic — freight  or  passengers  or  both — ^per 
mile  of  road,  it  will  not  pay  at  alL  As  the  density  of  traffic  be- 
comes greater  the  road  becomes  more  and  more  profitable.  In- 
creasing traffic  may  compel  the  construction  of  an  additional 
track  and  thus  the  increasing  profitableness  of  the  road  will  be 
irregular.  But  a  double  track  road  will  efficiently  transport  more 
than  twice  as  much  traffic  as  a  single-track  road  and  it  does  not 
cost  twice  as  much.  Similarly,  betterments  of  roadway  yield  more 
than  they  cost,  provided,  of  course,  traffic  conditions  warrant  the 
outlay.  An  imdergroimd  four-track  road,  the  New  York  subway, 
accommodated  1S,800  passenger  car  miles  per  day  per  mile  of 
road  between  42d  Street  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  1912.^^  The 

^  Cost  and  value,  it  should  be  noted,  here  as  always  in  discussing  economieo- 
technical  principles,  are  to  be  conceived  as  physical  or  psychical  rather  than 
commercial  quantities,  though  of  course  the  commercial  unit  may  be  used  as  a 
makeshift  unit  and  will  ordinarily  serve  well  enough. 

"  This  is  the  number  of  car  trips  (round)  over  the  track  in  question  (that 
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average  passenger  car  miles  per  mile  of  road  for  the  surface  rail- 
ways, practically  all  double  track,  on  Manhattan  during  the  same 
period  was  about  1100  per  day.  On  the  elevated  tracks  of  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  7400  car  miles  per  mile  were  operated  on  a  typical 
day  in  1910 — doubtless  somewhat  above  the  average  per  year  in- 
cluding Sundays.  Passenger  traffic  corresponds  to  car  mileage 
sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  though  differences 
in  the  size  of  cars  and  the  length  of  the  passenger  trip  are  qualifi- 
cations that  require  mention.  Figures  of  freight  ton-miles  per  mile 
of  steam  railroad  would  illustrate  the  same  point.  In  New 
York  City,  and,  indeed,  generally  for  cities,  it  appears  that  street 
railway  traffic  increases  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  something  like 
the  square  of  population,  or  at  least  according  to  some  exponent 
not  much  less  than  2.  Track  mileage,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  population.  The  proportion  is  no 
mere  hypothesis,  though  it  would  be  pretentious  to  call  it  a  law 
unless  one  blunts  the  word  by  qualifying  it  as  an  ^^empirical  law" 
and  also  avoids  any  suggestion  of  mathematical  exactness.  Equip- 
ment doubtless  increases  somewhat  faster  than  track  mileage,  but 
not  as  fast  as  traffic,  because  of  the  tendency  to  use  larger  cars, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  On  the  whole,  there  is  evidently  for  street 
railways  a  marked  tendency  to  *%creasing  returns." 

The  load  factor  of  a  street  railway  tends  to  improve  some- 
what with  increasing  density  of  traffic.  But  the  problem  of 
rush  hours  by  no  means  disposes  of  itself.  For  example,  on  a  cer- 
tain typical  day  in  November,  1910,  according  to  counts  made 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  out  of  174,224  pass^gers 
crossing  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Manhattan  Borough  in  a  24-hour 
period,  80,618  passed  during  the  2-hour  period  from  7  to  9  a.m. 
Nearly  one  half  the  passengers  crossed  in  one  twelfth  of  the 
time.  In  the  remaining  10  hours  to  7  p.  m.  66,482  persons  crossed. 
For  passengers  from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn,  corresponding 
figures  were  81,276  for  the  2-hour  peak  from  6  to  7  p.m.,  out 
of  a  24-hour  total  of  168,686  and  as  compared  with  64,889  in 
the  preceding  10  hours.  As  indicative  of  the  one-way  character 
of  the  traffic  at  the  peak  time,  the  eastbound  passengers  from 
7  to  9  a.m.  numbered  6,281  and  the  westbound  from  6  to  7  p.m., 
10,260.   The  back-haul  traffic  against  the  rush  was  only  10  per 

iSy  aU  the  car  trips  of  the  subway)  multiplied  by  9.  Of,  p.  861  of  toI.  II  of 
the  Awtnucl  Report  of  tko  N,  7.  PubUe  Smie^  Commu$i<m  for  iho  Fir$t 
DiitrUtt  for  191$. 
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cent  of  the  traffic  in  the  other  direction.  Figures  of  a  some- 
what different  nature  are  shown  by  the  ticket  sales  of  the  New 
York  subway  as  distributed  by  hours.  They  do  not  take  account 
of  the  direction  of  traffic  and  are  for  an  extensive  line  instead 
of  for  a  particular  point  which  the  traffic  passes.  To  whatever 
extent  heavy  traffic  in  one  direction  is  accompanied  by  scant 
traffic  in  the  other  direction  the  reflected  variation  is  reduced. 
That  the  figures  are  for  ticket  sales  instead  of  for  rides  taken 
is  unessential.  The  total  ticket  sales  for  a  day^^  were  1,060,S0S. 
The  average  per  hour  was  thus  44,176.  The  hour  of  greatest 
density  of  traffic,  from  8  to  9  a.m.,  shows  116,870,  or  262  per 
cent  of  the  average.  On  this  basis  one  might  figure  a  diurnal 
load  factor  of  88  per  cent,  provided  one  cared  to  assume  that  the 
northbound  passengers'  demand  for  accommodations  is  appeased 
by  the  knowledge  that  there  are  plenty  of  seats  going  south 
at  some  part  of  the  line.  The  situation  of  the  New  York  sub- 
way is  probably  more  favorable  than  that  of  most  street  railways, 
both  in  the  degree  to  which  the  traffic  in  one  direction  tends 
to  balance  that  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  also  in 
the  comparative  evenness  in  distribution  of  traffic  through  the 
day.  The  diurnal  load  factor  for  Brooklyn  Bridge,  according 
to  the  figures  above  referred  to  is: 

168685 

Eastbound  94  3^  49766  ~ 

Westbound  94  ^  43598    =  1*-^  P«>^ 

This  sort  of  situation  is  the  foimdation  of  the  problem  of 
the  strai>-hanger.  It  should  be  recognized  that  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  operating  and  financial  problem  for  a  street  railway 
to  provide  seats  for  all  comers  at  rush  hours.  There  is  not 
only  the  regular  daily  variation  and  its  irregular  fluctuations 
to  provide  for,  but  the  annual  or  seasonal  variation  is  con- 
spicuously great  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  subway  and  also 
for  all  surface  lines  serving  amusement  parks  and  summer  re- 
sorts. It  is  evident  that  street  railways  generally  fall  far  short 
of  being  able  fully  and  continuously  to  utilize  their  plants. 

All  these  principles  of  the  variation  of  productivity  are  phases 
of  the  economic  influ^ce  of  the  supply  of  complementary  agents 

» January  99,  1914.  See  p.  96  of  vol.  II  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  PubUo  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District  for  191S. 
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where  the  respective  supply  (at  a  given  price)  of  each,  or  its 
cost,  can  not  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will,  or  is  not  adjustable 
by  decrease  or  increase  at  will  and  without  disturbing  the  balance 
of  the  factors  of  production,  according  to  need  or  demand.  To 
fail  to  see  the  way  in  which  they  interact  with  and  supplement 
each  other  may  involve  misapprehending  the  significance  of  any 
one  of  them. 

From  this  point  of  view,  as  completing  the  circle  of  the  gen- 
eral factors  entering  into  the  variation  of  productivity  and 
unit  cost,  the  load-factor  principle  has  theoretical  and  practical 
importance  greater  than  its  apparently  restricted  scope  may 
suggest.  But  it  is  evident  that,  even  on  the  basis  of  its  place 
only  in  industries  where  its  practical  importance  has  been  recog^ 
nized  in  one  way  or  another,  it  has  a  necessary  place  in  any 
tolerably  comprehensive  view  of  the  variation  of  productivity. 
The  concept  is  applicable  to  every  industry  characterized  by 
a  heavy  investment  of  fixed  capital  and  by  a  product  that  has 
in  some  degree  the  nature  of  a  service,  that  is,  where  circum- 
stances restrict  the  time  and  place  of  consumption  or  enjoyment 
in  a  way  to  require  contiguity  to  the  producing  agent.  The 
concept  is  important  also,  though  not  dominant,  in  all  branches 
of  production  affected  by  seasonal  variation  of  demand.  Even 
if  we  disregard  all  other  applications  of  the  principle  and  con- 
sider only  the  annual  load  factor,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  branch 
of  production  or  service  where  the  load  factor  has  not  some 
importance. 

While  a  comprehensive  statistical  study  of  the  three  principles 
of  variation  of  productivity  could  not  fail  to  clear  up  much 
that  is  perplexing,  it  would  probably  also  present  to  us  another 
problem  like  the  astronomer's  ^problem  of  three  bodies."  Where 
we  can  not  control  the  interrelations  of  several  complex  variables 
nor  postulate  their  independence  of  each  other,  our  deciphering 
of  their  effects  must  be  practical  rather  than  scientific  in  the 
sense  of  ^^exact  science."  Economic  society  is  a  loose- jointed 
machine,  or  rather  organism,  the  interrelations  between  the  parts 
and  appliances  of  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  thoroughly 
mathematical  treatment.  Yet  it  is  common  in  cost  accounting 
not  merely  to  assume  that  two  of  the  variation  factors  can  be 
treated  as  constant,  while  attention  is  directed  to  a  third,  but 
even  to  assume  that  there  is  no  variation  in  productivity.  For 
this  reason  it  is  wise  to  take  a  good  many  cost-accounting  results 
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CUM  grano  toltt.  The  idea  that  a  determinate  unit  cost  can  be 
fixed  for  any  product  or  service  is  certainly  subject  to  consider- 
able qualification  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  result  is 
itself  a  function  of  the  variable  degree  of  use  made  of  appliances. 
Extent  of  use  is  not  an  unimpeachable  basis  of  cost-apportion- 
ment, though  it  may  be  a  practically  useful  makeshift.  Ne^^ect 
of  this  point  may  impair  the  soundness  of  railroad  rate  theory, 
which  needs  to  take  account  of  the  density  factor,  and  of  electrical 
rate  theory,  which  similarly  needs  to  regard  the  load  factor.  The 
useful  application  of  both  these  principles  involves  price  differ- 
oitiation.  There  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  variation 
of  rates  or  prices  per  unit  and  the  variation  of  costs,  but  the 
two  are  not  necessarily  paralleL 

Whether  or  not  the  term  ^4oad  factor"  comes  into  general 
use  in  economics,  the  idea  and  the  general  principle  are  needed. 
Economists  can  learn  much  from  engineers,  especially  since  thq 
engineers  have  taken  to  studying  economics.  The  writer  will  be 
gratified  if  this  paper  contributes  toward  a  greater  interest  in 
economic  technology,  as  contrasted  with  the  commercial  and 
financial  aspects  of  the  science. 


G.  P.  Watdns. 


New  York  City. 


SOME  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF 
JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION^ 


The  Presid^t  of  the  Association  has  asked  me  to  discuss  the 
economic  aspects  of  Japanese  immigration.  Happily  the  subject 
can  be  discussed  frankly  between  friends  for  there  is  no  pressing 
issue  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  I  see  no  reason  why 
such  an  issue  should  arise.  True,  there  are  minor  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  immigration  and  others  more  important 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  Japanese  immigrants  in  this  country. 
In  another  place  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  discuss  these  at  some 
length.^  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  them  here.  My  intention 
is  to  deal  chiefly  with  facts  in  an  earlier  situation,  with  the  thought 
that  by  so  doing  some  light  may  be  shed  on  a  struggle  which  has 
issued  in  a  manner  fairly  satisfactory  to  both  parties  except  for 
the  adjustments  needed  at  certain  points. 

The  earlier  struggle  over  Chinese  immigration  and  the  rela- 
tively recent  one  over  the  incoming  of  Japanese  laborers  developed 
chiefly  out  of  the  conflicts  of  standards  involved.  Most  important 
of  all  was  the  conflict  of  economic  standards.  Time  limitations 
preclude  proof  of  this,  but  the  details  show  that  the  plane  of 
competition  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  very  general 
opposition  eastern  Asiatics  have  met  with  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Active  opposition  has  appeared 
in  one  division  of  society  after  another,  as  competition,  and  espe- 
cially unequal  competition,  has  extended  to  its  field  of  economic 
activity.  It  is  chiefly  the  difference  in  standards  and  the  conflicts 
connected  therewith  that  I  wish  to  preset  for  your  consideration. 

The  immigration  of  Japanese,  like  that  of  the  Chinese  before 
them,  was  ahnost  entirely  for  pecuniary  gain.  The  so-called  stu- 
dent element  was  large  among  those  who  immigrated,  but  com- 
paratively few  came  to  be  schooled  except  possibly  by  practice  in 
occidental  industrial  methods.  Wages  several  times  higher 
and  comparatively  abundant  land  in  the  United  States  furnished 
the  motive  for  the  immigration ;  the  expense  of  the  voyage  was  not 
great  as  compared  with  the  gain  in  prospect;  and  the  movement 
was  made  easy  and  the  risks  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  an  almost 

*Thi8  paper  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  held  in  Berkeley,  CaL,  Augnst  19,  1915. 
•In  The  Jap<m4$€  ProbUm  im  the  United  BtaUs,  MacmiUan,  1915. 
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perfect  organization.  Nothing  approaching  this  perfection  of 
organization  has  been  witnessed  in  connection  with  the  immigra- 
tion from  any  European  coimtry.  As  parts  of  this  organization 
there  were,  on  the  one  side,  the  emigration  companies,  with  their 
origin  in  the  desire  for  profit,  and  the  solicitude  of  the  Japanese 
government  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  boarding-houses  and  the  contractors  caring  for  and  securing 
employment  for  the  immigrants  who  came.  Whether  or  not  close 
business  relations  obtained  between  the  emigration  companies  in 
Japan  and  the  boarding-house  keepers  and  contractors  in  the 
United  States  may  be  passed  over  as  imimportant  for  our  pur- 
poses. In  any  event,  the  immigrant  was  in  a  sense  induced  and 
his  way  was  effectively  smoothed. 

With  the  gain  to  be  realized  by  migrating  from  high-pressure 
Japan,  with  its  dense  population  and  limited  natural  resources, 
to  low-pressure  United  States,  with  its  sparse  population,  rela- 
tively cheap  land,  and  extensive  foundational  industries,  a  problem 
of  large  numbers  might  easily  have  been  developed.  The  largest 
number  residing  here  at  any  time,  however,  has  perhaps  not  ex- 
ceeded 100,000.  The  small  volume  of  immigration  is  explained 
partly  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  emergency,  it  takes 
time  for  a  migratory  movement  to  gain  headway.  But  more  im- 
portant, the  Japanese  government  exercised  a  restraining  influence 
when  a  problem  was  being  developed.  Prohibition  of  emigration 
from  the  native  land  was  removed  only  in  1868,  and  emigration  was 
not  definitely  legalized  until  1885.  The  census  of  1890  recorded 
only  2039  Japanese  as  residing  here,  and  not  as  many  as  2000  came 
in  any  one  year  imtil  1898.  In  1900,  however,  the  number  sud- 
denly increased  to  more  than  12,000,  and  the  direct  immigration  to 
the  Pacific  states  then  averaged  between  6000  and  7000  per  year 
until  the  emigration  of  laborers  from  Japan  was  more  effectively 
restricted  in  1907.  These  numbers  were  smaller  than  they  would 
have  been  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  government,  be- 
cause of  restiveness  growing  into  open  opposition  and  resulting  in 
an  investigation  on  tiiis  side  and  because  of  territory  it  wished  to 
develop  at  home,  brought  an  effective  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
outward  movement.  For  some  years,  however,  the  number  immi- 
grating directly  was  about  equalled  by  a  remigration  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  But  both  the  direct  and 
the  indirect  immigration  of  laborers  were  effectively  restricted  in 
1907  by  the  agreement  relating  to  the  issuance  of  passports,  and 
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the  President's  order  denying  admission  to  Asiatics  who  migrated 
to  Hawaii,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  and  then  sought  admission  to 
continental  United  States.  Since  the  adoption  of  these  restrictive 
measures,  the  outward  movement  has  almost  offset  the  inward 
movement  of  the  classes  permitted  to  enter  the  country. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  several  hundred  thousand  who  might  have 
gained  a  residence  in  this  country,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  have  entered.  Indeed,  according  to  the  census,  the 
Japanese  population  of  continental  United  States  on  April  16, 
1910,  was  only  72,167.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  enumeration  was  incomplete  and  that  the  true  number 
was  perhaps  20,000  larger  than  that  recorded.  But,  making  the 
most  liberal  estimates,  only  in  California  did  they  ever  constitute 
as  much  as  two  per  cent,  and  in  only  two  other  states — ^Washing- 
ton and  Wyoming — did  they  constitute  as  much  as  one  per  cent 
of  the  population.  In  the  other  western  states  their  numbers  have 
been  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  total  number  of  Japanese  residing  at  any  time  in  the 
United  States  was  less  than  the  number  of  people  for  some  time 
arriving  in  a  single  year  from  each  of  three  south  and  east  Euro- 
pean countries.  Yet  the  comparatively  small  immigration  of 
Japanese  was  not  without  its  economic  problems,  for  most  of  those 
admitted  came  to  California  or  Washington ;  most  sought  gainful 
occupation;  most  of  those  gainfully  occupied  found  place  in  a 
narrow  range  of  occupations  and  in  restricted  areas;  and  as  a 
race  they  displayed  the  best  competitive  ability  thus  far  witnessed 
in  the  West.  With  strong  preferences  for  the  kind  of  work  they 
sought,  seeking  it  through  organization,  and  limited  in  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  them  because  of  their  own  limitations  in  language 
and  Industrial  experience  and  because  of  the  opposition  of  others, 
the  effects  on  certain  occupations  and  in  certain  industries  were 
not  unimportant  nor  difficult  to  trace.  If  one  believes  that  the 
greatest  gain  is  secured  by  improving  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  in  the  lower  economic  ranks,  rather  than  in  the  most  rapid 
exploitation  of  resources,  one  is  led  by  investigation  to  conclude 
that  more  loss  than  gain  resulted  from  even  the  small  numbers  ad- 
mitted. In  my  opinion  it  is  fortunate  that  their  numbers  were  not 
large  and  that  effective  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  the 
further  immigration  of  Japanese  laborers. 

Most  of  the  Japanese  who  immigrated  directly  or  indirectlv  to 
the  Pacific  coast  previous  to  1908  brought  only  their  hands  and 
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began  as  wage-earners  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  These 
men  came  to  the  boarding  house  (for  nearly  all  until  within  the 
last  six  years  were  single  men  or  married  men  unaccompanied  by 
their  families) ;  and  from  there  most  of  them  secured  their  first 
employment  as  section  hands  on  the  railway,  as  seasonal  agricul- 
tural laborers  in  field  or  orchard,  or  as  domestic  servants  and  house 
cleaners  in  the  cities.  As  time  passed  their  occupations  became 
more  varied,  for  the  Japanese  are  within  limits  versatile.  By 
1909  some  2200  had  employment  in  lumber  mills  and  logging  camps 
in  the  Northwest,  S600  in  the  salmon  canneries  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Alaska,  and  2000  in  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states,  while  several  thousand  had  become  tenant  or  land- 
owning farmers,  and  an  equally  large  number  had  engaged  in 
business  in  the  towns  and  cities,  thus  giving  to  their  fellows  larger 
opportunity  for  raployment.  But  at  all  times  the  range  of  em- 
ployments remained  limited.  The  Japanese  gained  admission  to 
few  trades  in  which  labor  was  strongly  organized.  Nor  did  they 
secure  much  work  in  factories  in  urban  communities  as  the  Chinese 
had  done,  for  as  a  result  of  the  long  struggle  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars,  shoes,  and  woolen  goods,  it  was  generally  decided  that 
this  was  white  man's  work.  Thus  in  1909  I  estimated  that  of 
some  76,000  gainfully  occupied,  10,000  to  12,000  were  oigaged  in 
domestic  service;  12,000  to  14,000  in  business  as  shopkeepers  or 
%s  their  employees ;  some  38,000  to  40,000  in  agriculture  as  labor- 
ers or  farmers  when  the  numbers  were  largest;  some  10,000  in 
maintenance  of  way  or  in  the  shops  of  railway  companies;  some 
2000  in  mines;  some  2200  in  lumber  mills;  and  approximately 
8600  in  the  salmon  canneries.  The  number  gainfully  occupied 
in  other  ways  was  and  still  is  insignificant.  Hence,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  economic  effects  of  immigration  directs  our  attention 
especially  to  a  few  occupations.  Let  us,  then,  consider  the  terms 
on  which  the  Japanese  competed  in  a  few  of  these,  note  the  effects 
on  wages,  employment,  profits,  rents,  and  land  values,  and  on  the 
industrial  development  of  the  West. 

Stating  general  conclusions  first,  the  more  important  are  these: 

1.  The  discharge  of  others  to  give  employment  to  Japanese 
was  exceptional;  for  the  greater  part  they  were  employed  to  fiU 
vacancies  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  laborers — a  deficiency  on 
the  terms  obtaining.  There  was,  nevertheless,  considerable  dis- 
placement incidental  to  the  absorpti(m  of  Japanese  laborers. 

2.  The  general  effect  of  their  employment  was  to  retard  the 
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increase  in  wages  because  of  their  numbers  and  the  lower  scale 
accepted  by  them  and  because  their  availability  through  bosses 
made  their  competition  most  effective. 

5.  The  augmentation  of  the  labor  supply,  the  lower  wages 
required,  the  convenience  of  the  organization  maintained  for  secur- 
ing employment,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Japanese,  especially  as 
migratory  laborers  in  agriculture,  aided  in  the  development  of 
Western  industries. 

4.  By  stimulating  industry  and  by  causing  the  labor  cost  to  be 
lower  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  the  effect  was  to  increase 
the  profits  of  employers. 

6.  The  Japanese  have  made  good  progress  as  farmers  and  as 
shopkeepers  and  in  some  instances  their  competition  has  tended  to 
reduce  profits. 

6.  Though  there  are  exceptions,  the  general  effect  of  the 
employment  of  Japanese  as  agricultural  laborers  and  of  Japanese 
farming  was  to  increase  land  values,  to  retard  the  subdivision  of 
large  tracts,  and  to  deflect  to  other  localities  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion to  the  West. 

These  conclusions  are  supported  by  details  which  may  be 
presented  in  summary  form  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
Japanese  as  railroad  and  farm  laborers,  and  their  progress  as 
farmers  and  shopkeepers. 

The  first  Japanese  employed  as  section  hands  were  sent  out 
from  Portland  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  With  this  as  a  be- 
ginning when  the  immigration  had  only  begun,  their  numbers  in- 
creased until  in  1906  they  constituted  one  fourth  or  more  of  those 
so  employed  in  the  Western  division  of  the  country.  They  found 
preferment  by  the  railroad  companies  except  in  the  Southwest 
where  the  cheaper  Mexicans  displaced  them  after  a  short  trial. 
The  demand  for  them  was  particularly  strong  after  1898,  when 
enlarging  opportunity  for  employment  in  cities,  in  mills,  in  mines 
and  smelters,  and  on  general  construction  work,  caused  the  labor- 
ers who  had  been  employed  to  drift  away  from  their  section  work 
with  its  relatively  low  wages,  isolation,  and  hard  living  conditions. 
The  Japanese  were  extensively  substituted,  e8}>ecially  in  !the 
mountain  country,  for  other  men  who  disappeared  because  of 
their  unwillingness  to  remain  at  the  stationary  or  slowly  increasing 
wages. 

The  instances  of  displacement  to  introduce  Japanese  gangs 
were  few,   Tet  it  is  true  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  Japanese 
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were  paid  lower  wages  than  were  currently  paid  to  other  section 
hands  except  the  few  remaining  Chinese  and  the  Mexicans.  And, 
in  spite  of  the  bargaining  power  possessed  by  the  contractor,  their 
wages  generally  remained  about  20  or  25  cents  a  day  below  those 
paid  others,  including  immigrant  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Slavs,  until 
after  the  restriction  upon  further  immigration  began  to  effect  a 
decrease  in  their  numbers.  The  Mexicans  and  Chinese  excepted, 
the  Japanese  were  the  cheapest  railroad  laborers.  That  they  ac- 
cepted relatively  low  wages  was  one  reason  for  their  preferment, 
for  the  selection  of  certain  races  as  section  hands  has  turned  more 
upon  the  rate  of  wages  than  upon  efficiency.  It  is  likely  to  be  so 
with  large  corporations  generally  when  sdecting  unskilled  labor- 
ers for  employment  in  large  numbers. 

A  factor  of  greater  importance  than  the  wages  paid  is  found, 
however,  in  the  convenience  with  which  the  Japanese  were  secured 
through  "contractors'*  of  their  own  race.  Except  for  the  Greeks 
in  some  instances  and  the  Mexicans  in  the  Southwest,  most  of  the 
laborers  in  unskilled  work  had  to  be  secured  through  ordinary  em- 
ployment agencies,  which  involved  much  uncertainty  because  of 
competition  elsewhere  and  at  times  some  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  company.  Not  so  the  Japanese.  The  railroad  company 
engaged  a  contractor  to  furnish  it  with  laborers  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  supplies  and  transporting  them  without  charge 
to  its  men.  In  some  cases  the  contractor  was  paid  in  a  lump  sum 
for  the  work  done,  and  the  wages  were  then  paid  to  the  laborers 
after  biUs  incurred  had  been  deducted.  The  contractor  provided 
the  necessary  interpreters  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  con- 
tract and  to  conciliate  where  friction  occurred.  His  profit  came 
from  supplies  sold,  the  interpreter's  fee  $1  per  month,  and  a  com- 
mission, usually  5  cents  per  day  for  each  man,  the  fees  being  de- 
ducted from  the  earnings  of  the  men  employed.  This  organiza* 
tion  was  not,  of  course,  unique  in  handling  immigrant  labor.  As 
long  as  immigration  continued,  however,  it  was  more  effective 
among  the  Japanese  than  among  any  other  race  known  to  the 
writer  in  the  East  or  West. 

Thorough  organization  as  well  as  relatively  low  rates  of  wages 
caused  the  Japanese  to  be  the  most  effective  competitors  for  em- 
ployment to  fill  vacancies.  But  once  employed,  another  factor 
entered  into  the  situation.  They  found  favor  with  the  road- 
masters  and  foremen  because  of  their  efficiency  and  their  good 
behavior  in  camp.   On  the  whole,  they  proved  to  be  better  work- 
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men  than  any  of  the  other  immigrant  races,  the  Mexicans  in  the 
Southwest  excepted ;  and  the  absence  of  brawls  in  camp  set  them  in 
strong  contrast  to  certain  other  competing  races.  Except  in  the 
Southwest,  a  large  majority  of  the  road-masters  and  section 
bosses,  after  a  few  years'  experience,  preferred  them  to  any  other 
race,  imless  the  Chinese,  no  longer  available  for  recruiting. 

That  the  Japanese  proved  to  be  efficient  is  shown  by  the  facts 
that  in  recent  years,  with  decreasing  numbers,  their  wages  have 
advanced  to  the  general  level,  and  that  a  considerable  number 
have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  section  boss.  The  Unioij 
Pacific,  for  example,  now  has  about  one  hundred  Japanese  section 
foremen,  most  of  them  supervising  the  work  of  Greeks,  Italians, 
Slavs,  and  Mexicans.  Many  are  employed  in  the  same  capacity 
by  the  other  railroads  of  the  West. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  Japanese  in  mainte- 
nance of  way  are  evident.  When  their  numbers  were  increasing,  one 
effect  was  to  retard  the  increase  in  wages  and  to  increase  the  profits 
of  their  employers.  They  filled  the  places  of  men  displaced  by 
unsatisfactory  conditions  maintained  to  save  money.  Or,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view,  they  were  added  to 
an  inadequate  labor  supply — ^under  the  conditions  obtaining. 

That  the  increase  in  wages  was  retarded  is  indicated  by  the  sta- 
tistics published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  well 
as  by  what  has  already  been  said.  The  statistics  show  that  the 
wages  of  trackmen  other  than  section  foremen  increased,  between 
1898  and  1908,  80  per  cent  in  District  II  (New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania) and  28  per  cent  in  District  VI  (Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, etc.),  both  districts  depending  largely  on  recent  European 
immigrants,  as  against  18  per  cent  and  12  per  cent  in  Districts 
Vn  and  X,  respectively,  where  most  of  the  Japanese  were  em- 
ployed. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1906,  when  the 
Japanese  were  being  employed  in  largest  numbers,  their  wages 
were  about  the  same  as  those  paid  Italians  and  other  recent  immi- 
grants in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  In  some  instances,  in  fact, 
their  wages  were  appreciably  higher. 

Under  the  same  circumstances  and  with  substantially  the  same 
results,  Japanese  were  set  at  work  as  laborers  and  helpers  in  most 
of  the  railroad  shops  and  in  a  comparatively  few  of  the  lumber 
mills  and  logging  camps  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Time  pre- 
vents the  presentation  of  detail. 

Much  more  interest  attaches  to  the  immigrant  Japanese  in 
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agricultural  pursuits.  Previous  to  1908,  when  the  volume  of  im- 
migration was  largest,  two  fifths  or  more  of  the  Japanese  laborers, 
it  would  appear,  went  from  boarding-house  to  field,  garden,  or 
orchard,  and  among  those  who  became  railroad  laborers  and  miners 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  *^ck  flow"  into  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  especial- 
ly in  California.  In  spite  of  the  greater  number  of  occupations  in 
which  they  have  been  employed,  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
total  number  have  been  gainfully  occupied  as  agricultural  labor- 
ers, gardeners,  or  farmers. 

The  problem  involved  in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
farm  laborers  has  been  greater  in  the  West  than  elsewhere  because 
of  the  greater  specialization  by  localities  in  agriculture  and  the 
relatively  sparse  population.  Moreover,  because  of  favorable 
climate  and  soil,  many  localities,  especially  in  California,  have 
found  greatest  profit  in  specializing  in  those  intensive  forms  of 
agriculture  for  which  the  Asiatics  are  well  fitted,  and  much  of 
which  has  not  been  attractive  to  the  older  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  beet-sugar  industry,  stimulated  by  the  tariff,  has  grown 
apace  and  become  prominent  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and 
Utah.  The  growing  of  grapes,  fruit,  berries,  and  many  kinds  of 
vegetables,  has  received  more  and  more  emphasis.  Taking  Cali- 
fornia as  an  example,  such  crojM  as  have  been  m»tiooed  accounted 
for  almost  one  half  of  the  agricultural  values  in  1909.  According 
to  the  census,  during  the  ten-year  period  then  closing,  they  had 
increased  more  than  eighty-seven  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  other 
crops  had  increased  less  than  forty-three  per  cent.  Beets,  vqpe- 
tables,  fruit,  berries,  and  grapes  require  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor 
in  their  production  and  marketing,  and  much  of  it  is  of  the  '^stoop- 
over*'  or  "squat**  variety. 

It  has  been  chiefly  in  agricultural  operations  of  this  kind  that 
the  Japanese,  like  the  Chinese  before  them,  have  engaged,  and 
chiefly  as  migratory,  seasonal  hand  laborers.  In  Idaho  imported 
Japanese  have  done  the  greater  part  of  the  hand  work  ia  the  beet 
fields  from  the  inception  of  the  sugar  industry.  The  same  is  true 
of  some  of  the  sugar-producing  communities  of  Utah,  while  in 
Colorado  a  few  years  ago  the  Japanese  were  doing  more  than  one 
sixth  of  the  hand  work,  thinning,  hoeing,  weeding,  and  harvesting, 
in  the  beet  fields.  In  California  in  1909,  the  perc^tage  of  labor 
furnished  by  the  Japanese  in  the  production  of  beets  was  66S; 
berries,  87.^;  nursery  products,  67.8;  grapes,  61.7;  vegetables, 
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46.7 ;  citrus  fruits,  88.1 ;  deciduous  f ruits,  86.6.  In  the  production 
of  grain  and  hay,  the  more  customary  American  crops,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  furnished  only  6.6  per  cent  of  the  labor. 

Agricultural  work  is  always  more  or  less  seasonal  in  character. 
That  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  and  much  of  that  in  harvesting, 
if  not  in  cultivating,  other  crops  of  importance  in  California,  are 
peculiarly  so.  With  extreme  specialization  and  development 
in  advance  of  a  resident  population  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
need  for  labor,  many  communities  have  had  need  for  a  short  time 
for  laborers  severidfold  in  excess  of  the  number  employed  as 
regular  hands.  This  has  brought  with  it  an  extreme  need  for  an 
organized  migratory  labor  force  so  that  there  would  be  an  assur- 
ance of  the  supply  required  at  certain  times.  Moreover,  it  has 
given  rise  to  a  problem  in  caring  for  laborers  employed  temporarily 
in  large  numbers.  It  was  chiefly  because  the  Chinese  were  accus- 
tomed to  hand  labor,  were  organized  under  a  boss  who  would  un- 
dertake to  supply  laborers  as  needed,  were  readily  shifted  from 
place  to  place,  and  easily  provided  with  shelter  in  the  familiar 
bunkhouse,  and  provided  their  own  subsistence,  that  they  gained  a 
firm  foothold  in  the  agriculture  of  California.  Of  course  they 
were  also  the  cheapest  laborers,  whether  paid  by  the  day  or  ac- 
cording to  contract  for  the  work  in  hand.  As  a  result  of  their 
employment,  a  Chinese  labor  economy  developed  in  California, 
and  industries  w^re  brought  into  existence  which  were  dependent 
upon  an  organized,  self-subsisting,  migratory  labor  supply. 

This  situation  and  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  white  men  to 
avoid  work  ^^tainted**  by  the  employment  of  Asiatics,  made  the 
entry  of  the  Japanese  into  agriculture  of  a  certain  kind  easy — 
the  kind  to  which  their  agricultural  arts  in  Japan  had  accustomed 
them.  Following  the  disappearing  Chinese,  they  fell  heir  to  their 
places,  maintained  the  old  order,  and  made  it  possible  to  extend  it 
in  the  sugar-beet  and  other  industries  as  they  developed. 

To  a  very  considerable  extent  the  Japanese  were  employed  to 
fin  the  vacancies  left  by  the  Chinese  and  to  provide  the  additional 
labor  required  in  new  industries  and  in  newly  developed  territory. 
To  a  considerable  extent  their  labor  was  supplementary  to  that  of 
others.  Tet  there  was  a  great  deal  of  displacement.  In  numerous 
instances  the  disappearance  of  the  Chinese  who  were  growing  old 
was  hastened  by  their  rivals,  for  they  fitted  into  the  situation  and 
frequently  worked  for  lower  wages  and  accomplished  more  work. 
In  other  cases  they  displaced  white  laborers  because  they  were 
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organized  and  more  easily  secured,  were  more  easily  proTided  for, 
and  because  they  worked  for  lower  wages  whether  by  the  day,  piece, 
or  contract.  In  not  a  few  instances  their  employment  involved  the 
displacement  of  white  men  and  women  in  the  orchards  and  packing 
houses.  The  citrus  industry  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  this 
state  (California)  is  a  good  case  in  point.  Thus,  the  conspicuous 
place  occupied  by  the  Japanese  as  agricultural  laborers  was  gained 
as  a  result  of  the  decreasing  number  of  Chinese,  and  because  they 
were  conveniently  secured,  easily  provided  with  shelter,  and  self- 
subsisting,  and  because  they  worked  for  low  wages  and  engaged 
in  occupations  many  of  which  were  unattractive  to  white  men. 
Among  these  factors  that  of  organization  is  to  be  greatly  empha- 
sized. It  has  been  a  great  convenience  for  farmers  to  engage  men 
from  a  boss  by  telephone  to  pick  citrus  fruit,  or  to  enter  into  a 
contract  to  have  the  hand  work  done  in  the  beet  fields  at  so  much 
per  acre  and  in  the  vineyards  at  so  much  per  ton  or  tray,  and  to 
throw  upon  the  boss  the  trouble  of  securing  men,  keeping  the 
necessary  books,  and  making  the  necessary  payments  to  the  sev- 
eral laborers  employed  as  the  work  progressed. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  little  difference  in  the  wages  paid 
to  the  different  races  employed  as  agricultural  laborers,  if  com- 
parisons are  made  between  those  engaged  in  the  same  occupations 
and  not  provided  with  board  in  addition  to  wages.  In  1909,  how- 
ever, there  was  usually  a  difference  of  about  26  cents  per  day  be- 
tween day  wages  paid  to  white  men  and  Japanese  engaged  in  the 
same  occupations  and  there  were  still  some  instances  where  a  dif- 
ference in  piece  rates  obtained.  Italians,  employed  by  farmers 
of  their  own  race,  were,  however,  an  exception.  At  an  earlier 
time,  and  especially  when  the  Japanese  were  seeking  employment 
in  new  localities,  the  disparity  in  wages  was  weU  nigh  universal  and 
considerably  greater  than  in  1909. 

Thus,  investigation  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  certain  points.  The 
organized  competition  of  the  Japanese  retarded  the  rise  in  wages 
which  normally  would  have  accompanied  the  prosperous  and  ex- 
panding industries  and  the  fuller  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
— in  those  occupations  in  which  they  found  employment  in  any 
considerable  number.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  wages  of 
others  in  related  occupations — as  fruit-packers,  teamsters,  and 
shipping  clerks — ^were  in  some  cases  favorably  affected  because 
there  was  no  increase  of  competition  and  the  expansion  of  the 
industries  was  greater  than  would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 
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Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  convenience  with  which  they 
were  secured  and  provided  for  and  the  lower  wage  accepted  by  them 
stimulated  the  beet-sugar,  raisin,  and  other  types  of  intensive 
farming.  This  stimulation  was  accompanied,  of  course,  by  higher 
land  values  and  larger  profits.  It  was  effective,  also,  in  some 
places,  in  placing  a  premium  upon  large  land  holdings  which  could 
not  have  been  farmed  as  easily  nor  as  profitably  in  the  absence  of 
a  cheap  and  well-organized  supply  of  laborers  to  be  had  when 
needed.  The  biggest  problem  in  the  West  is  found  in  an  extensive 
capitalistic  agriculture  and  high  land  values,  retarding  the  natural 
subdivision  of  the  land  and  its  settlement  by  families  producing  a 
number  of  crops  and  doing  most  of  their  own  work.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  has  been  connected  with  Asiatic  labor.  The  Mexicans 
are  now  serving  in  the  same  way  in  the  southern  part  of  Califomia. 
But  in  connection  with  this  last  consideration  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  it  has  been  chiefly  the  Japanese,  and  before  them  the 
Chinese,  who  have  been  employed  in  out-of-the-way  places,  under 
trying  conditions,  as  along  the  Lower  Sacramento  River,  and  it 
has  been  largely  their  labor  which  has  developed  the  country,  so 
as  to  make  it  habitable  for  a  settled  population.  A  certain  amount 
of  work  is  involved  in  developing  much  of  the  land  before  it  can  be 
regularly  settled  upon. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  a  readjustment 
involving  the  substitution  of  something  else  for  the  Asiatic  labor 
economy  will  involve  considerable  difficulty  in  California.  Yet  the 
substitution  can  be  made.  There  is  little  if  any  of  the  work  required 
that  is  not  done  by  white  men  to  some  extent  elsewhere,  and  even 
in  Califomia,  under  climatic  conditions  as  trying  as  those  where 
Asiatics  have  been  employed.  Surplus  labor  in  non-agricultural 
communities  will  have  to  be  organized  and  distributed  through  a 
system  of  labor  exchanges,  as  suggested  by  the  Califomia  Commis- 
sion of  Immigration  and  Housing,  and  the  provision  made  for  the 
shelter  and  subsistence  of  laborers  will  have  to  be  revolutionized 
in  many  places.  A  civilization  of  the  kind  desired  requires  no  less 
and  the  burden  incidental  to  it  must  be  assumed.  Something  can 
be  done  to  regularize  agricultural  work  and  reduce  the  demand 
for  migratory  laborers.  Even  more  must  be  done.  The  final 
solution  must  involve  small  farming  by  a  land-owning  population 
doing  most  of  its  own  work.  Anything  else  should  be  made  too 
expensive  to  continue  in  existence  indefinitely.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  hasten  such  a  final  result  by  regulating  the  sale  of  land 
and  using  publicity  to  effect  more  reasonable  prices. 
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For  some  time  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  the  progress  made 
by  the  Japanese  as  farmers.  Indeed,  much  more  weight  has  been 
giyen  it  in  practical  politics  than  it  merits,  for,  according  to  the 
census  of  1910,  they  held  in  continental  United  States,  as  owners 
or  tenants,  only  SfiOS  farms,  embracing  lSljlt69  acres.  Of  the 
holdings,  1816,  embracing  98,254  acres,  were  in  California.  It  is 
difficult  for  statisticians  to  decide  just  what  is  a  farm  and  just 
who  is  a  farmer.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  largely  because  of  dif- 
ference in  definition  that  the  figures  found  in  Japanese  sources 
have  been  much  larger  than  those  recorded  by  the  census.  Accord- 
ing to  <me  of  these,  in  1909  the  acreage  held  by  Japanese  in  Cali- 
fornia alone  was  168,688,  while  from  another  source  it  is  reputed  to 
have  been  approximately  S00,000  in  the  Western  States  as  a  group. 
But  whatever  the  acreage,  it  was  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole 
and  has  never  become  important  in  more  than  a  comparatively  few 
localities. 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  the  Japanese  in  acquiring  iarms 
has  been  rapid  and  the  accompanying  circumstances  have  been 
significant  of  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  a  large  immigra- 
tion. With  a  large  influx  of  immigrants  pf  the  type  we  have  had, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  much  of  the  land  would  come  into  their 
possession  and  important  changes  in  the  composition  and  life  of 
agricultural  communities  settled  in  would  occur.  Without  a  prob- 
lem of  numbers  there  can  be  no  important  problem  connected  with 
Japanese  tenure.  With  an  immigration  problem,  an  important 
land  problem  would  develop. 

Every  race  shows  a  tendency  sooner  or  later  to  rise  in  the 
adopted  country  to  the  position  occupied  at  home,  and  the  more 
ambitious  and  capable  the  race,  the  stronger  is  this  tendency.  It 
has  been  very  strong  among  the  Japanese.  Most  of  them  have 
come  from  the  farms  of  Japan  where  great  respect  attaches  to 
agriculture.  Moreover,  because  of  the  meagemess  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  necessity  for  the  most  careful  husbandry,  the  agri- 
cultural arts,  in  so  far  as  labor  and  scientific  application  are  con- 
cerned, have  been  highly  developed  in  Japan. 

So  here,  in  the  adopted  country,  agriculture  has  carried  with  it 
station  in  life  and  has  given  opportunity  for  the  application  of  the 
best  developed  arts  possessed  by  the  race.  Again,  the  average 
Japanese  can  more  easily  establish  his  independence  of  the  wage 
relation  by  becoming  a  farmer  than  in  any  other  way ;  and  that  the 
members  of  this  race  place  more  emphasis  upon  such  independence 
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than  any  other  race  ia  distinctly  true.  With  them,  to  be  a  fanner 
ia  to  have  station  in  life;  to  be  a  wage-earner  is  to  display  a  badge 
of  inferiority.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  wish  to  have  their  families 
with  them  when  once  they  decide  to  remain  in  a  country  for  some 
years;  and  many  of  thm  have  so  decided  after  coming  here  as 
laborers  with  the  intention  soon  to  return  to  their  native  land. 
To  have  a  home,  however,  is  usually  out  of  the  question  unless  they 
become  shopkeepers  or  farmers.  By  becoming  one  or  the  othar 
they  can  establish  homes  and  at  the  same  time  secure  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  wife  to  be  gainfully  occupied — as  most  of  them  are. 

These  things  must  be  emphasized  in  explaining  the  progress 
made  by  Japanese  as  farmers.  But  other  factors  have  cooperated 
One  of  these  is  the  pivotal  place  they  have  occupied  as  farm  labor- 
ers. It  is  a  general  fact  that  the  land  tends  to  fall  into  the 
possession  of  the  race  occupying  such  a  position,  if  the  race  is  a 
capable  one.  It  has  been  cmly  a  slight  change  from  the  employ- 
ment of  Japanese  laborers  under  a  ^boss"  to  share  tenancy  where 
the  landowner  provided  most  of  the  equipment,  did  the  work 
with  teams,  advanced  the  wages  of  the  employees,  managed  the 
business  in  all  of  its  detail,  sold  the  produce  and  collected  the 
selling  price,  and  then  shared  this  with  the  tenant  after  all  bills 
were  paid.  Cash  tenancy,  with  liberal  advances  and  the  rent  col- 
lected out  of  the  receipts  from  crops  sold,  differs  little  except  that 
more  of  the  risk  is  taken  by  the  tenant.  To  the  landowner,  how- 
ever, either  arrangement  has  had  the  distinct  advantage  of  inter- 
esting the  *^ho9B^  and  obtaining  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty 
his  cooperation  in  securing  laborers  as  needed  and  in  supervising 
them  at  work.  Most  of  the  tenant  farming  by  Japanese  in  the 
growing  of  grapes  and  deciduous  fruit  in  California  and  in  grow- 
ing sugar-beets  everywhere  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
woriLed  under  a  ^boss''  and  occupied  a  dominant  place  in  the 
labor  supply  required  for  taking  care  of  the  crop.  As  some 
landowners  leased  their  holdings  and  secured  an  advantage  in  the 
labor  market,  there  was  the  more  reason  for  others  to  do  so. 

Again,  the  Japanese,  like  the  Chinese  before  them,  have  had  an 
advantage  over  other  races  as  competitors  for  land,  in  California 
especially,  because  they  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  provided  with 
shelter.  If  not  the  bunkhouse,  then  a  corresponding  shelter,  would 
suffice,  and  if  a  new  structure  was  required,  it  was  frequently  built 
by  the  tenant  with  the  privilege  of  removing  it  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  lease.   The  landowner  and  his  family,  if  they  wished,  as  in 
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most  cases  they  have,  could  occupy  the  farm  residence  and  reserve 
such  part  of  the  farm  as  was  desired.  The  members  of  no  white 
race  could  be  had  as  tenants  imless  the  family  residence  was  let 
with  the  land,  or  unless  cottages,  superior  to  those  which  have 
generally  been  provided,  were  erected  at  the  landowner's  expense 
for  their  use.  With  respect  to  the  kind  of  housing  required,  the 
Asiatics  have  competed  with  others  for  the  possession  of  land  on 
the  basis  of  a  lower  standard.  It  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
explaining  the  advance  of  the  Japanese  as  tenant  farmers. 

The  Japanese,  like  the  Chinese  earlier  and  now,  have  been  willing 
to  pay  higher  rents  than  others  for  land — such  high  rents  in  fact 
that  the  owner  has  frequently  found  it  more  profitable  to  lease  his 
land  than  to  farm  it  on  his  own  account.  That  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  can  afford  to  pay  a  relatively  high  rent  is  explained  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  their  efficiency  and  the  kinds  of  crops  grown 
by  them  will  bear  it,  in  part  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  different 
standard  of  application,  and  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  income 
in  prospect  from  farming  need  not  be  so  large  as  that  expected  by 
most  other  farmers.  Hie  Asiatic  farmer  expects  to  work  hard 
and  for  long  hours,  the  Japanese  is  usually  assisted  in  garden 
or  field  by  lus  wife  if  he  has  one,  the  opportunities  for  employment 
other  than  as  an  unskilled  laborer  have  been  limited,  and  as  a 
result  of  careful  and  efficient  growing  of  intensive  crops  his  return 
per  acre  is  ordinarily  a  large  one.  But  whatever  the  reason  or 
reasons,  the  most  nearly  universal  fact  in  the  West  has  been  that 
the  Asiatics,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Grerman  Russians  in 
Colorado,  have  been  the  highest  bidders  for  land.  This  fact  is 
undisputed.  In  some  localities  the  sums  paid  have  been  ruinously 
large  so  that  an  organized  effort  has  now  and  then  been  made  by 
the  Japanese  to  limit  the  amount  paid.  It  is  equally  true  that 
they  have  paid  correspondingly  high  prices  for  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  farm  land  purchased. 

Another  factor  of  some  importance  in  explaining  the  progress 
of  Japanese  as  farmers  is  the  ease  with  which  they,  like  the  Chinese 
and  the  Italians,  form  partnerships  to  carry  on  their  enterprises. 
Of  still  more  importance  has  been  the  aid  extended  by  commission 
men  and  others  interested  in  the  marketing  of  the  crops.  Liberal 
advances  have  been  made  on  crops  in  order  to  control  the  market- 
ing of  them.  Fruit  shippers  have  frequently  served  as  middlemen 
in  the  leasing  of  land,  and  here  and  there  have  leased  land  them- 
selves and  then  sublet  it  to  Asiatics  in  order  to  control  the  market- 
ing of  the  crops. 
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And,  finally,  one  not  unimportant  fact  entering  into  the  situation 
has  been  the  reclamation  and  reduction  of  raw  land  by  the  Japan- 
ese tenants.  Numerous  instances  are  found  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  along  the  Sacramento  River  in  California.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  lands  acquired  by  the  tenants  have  been 
those  improved  by  others,  though  when  acquired  they  were  per- 
haps devoted  to  a  more  intensive  purpose. 

Turning  to  the  effects  of  Japanese  farming,  there  are  at  least 
six  to  be  noted.  The  first  has  been  the  contribution  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  in  the  form  just  mentioned.  Another  has 
been  the  premium  placed  upon  large  holdings  because  of  the 
profitableness  of  the  tenant  system.  Instances  are  known  to  the 
writer  where  large  tracts  have  not  been  marketed  because  of  the 
large  profit  realized  from  leasing  them  to  camps  of  men.  Yet  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  breaking  up  of  large  tracts  into  small 
holdings  for  the  purpose  of  sale  has  not  taken  place.  It  has,  in 
fact,  proceeded  rather  rapidly  in  most  parts  of  the  West.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  inferred  as  a  result  of  the  tenant  farming  by  Japanese 
that  the  system  has  grown  rapidly  as  compared  to  the  growth 
recorded  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  census  of  1910  shows  that  in 
California  the  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  decreased 
from  ftS.O  to  22.2,  and  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  states  from  19.7 
to  17.2,  while  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  it  increased  from 
S5.S  to  S6.8,  during  the  ten  years  then  ending.  The  point  is  that 
leasing  by  Japanese  has  combined  with  the  labor  situation  to  place 
a  premium  upon  capitalistic  agriculture  and  to  retard  the  settle- 
ment of  lands  by  small  farmers. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Asiatic  competition  for  land  has  been 
to  increase  its  value.  There  are  concrete  cases  where  the  c<m- 
trary  is  true,  instances  where  farms  have  less  value  for  others  be- 
cause of  foreign  settlements  in  the  neighborhood,  but  these  are  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  These  exceptional  instances,  how- 
ever, suggest  another  consideration,  viz.^  the  effect  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  other  races  in  localities  in  which  the  Asiatics  reside. 
Numerous  localities  might  be  cited  in  which  American  families  have 
settled  while  the  influx  of  Asiatics  was  taking  place  and  while 
farming  by  them  was  being  extended  most  rapidly.  There  is  no 
place  known  to  the  writer  where  any  considerable  number  of  white 
families  have  been  caused  to  leave  the  community  as  is  so  fre- 
quently alleged.  Tet  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  general  effect  has 
been  to  place  a  slight  premium  on  absentee  landlordism  and  to  de- 
flect the  tide  of  settlers  somewhat  to  other  places. 
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A  fifth  effect  to  be  noted  is  contained  in  the  statement  that 
^^the  Japanese  have  ruined  the  market.''  They  have  certainly 
shown  themselves  prone  to  engage  in  the  production  of  one  or  a  few 
of  the  crops  which  have  first  brought  them  to  the  community  as 
laborers — ^strawberries,  asparagus,  or  melons  it  may  be.  In  some 
instances  the  enlarged  acreage  has  caused  prices  realised  to  be 
injuriously  affected  and  other  growers  have  been  inclined  to  with- 
draw from  the  production  of  the  unprofitable  crops. 

The  most  pronounced  effect  of  Japanese  farming  until  the  num- 
ber of  laborers  of  that  race  began  to  decrease,  was,  however,  to 
displace  others  by  hands  selected  from  among  their  own  country- 
men. The  California  Labor  Commissioner,  as  a  result  of  his 
investigation  in  1909,  found  that  96  per  cent  of  those  employed 
by  the  Japanese  farmers  were  of  their  own  race.  This  resulted  in 
part  from  the  favor  in  which  they  held  such  laborers,  in  part  from 
the  disinclination  of  white  laborers  to  take  employment  with  them. 
With  the  scarcity  of  Asiatic  laborers,  of  course,  the  situation  has 
more  recently  changed  very  considerably. 

These  details  relative  to  Japanese  farming,  presented  in  very 
summary  form,  are  those  of  most  importance  in  leading  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  a  large  immigration  a  serious  problem  would 
develop  in  connection  with  the  control  of  the  land.  The  Japanese 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  more  able  competitors  for  it  than  the 
natives  or  the  European  immigrants  settling  in  the  West,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  land-hungry  German-Russians. 

While  the  majority  of  the  incoming  Japanese  sought  employ- 
ment in  railway  maintenance  of  way,  in  the  fields  and  orchards,  or 
in  other  rural  occupations,  a  large  percentage  of  the  student  class 
and  of  the  business  men  r^nained  in  the  cities,  where  opportunities 
for  social  life  and  employment,  and,  perhaps,  for  study  and  obser- 
vation appealed  more  strongly  to  them.  To  these,  others  have  been 
added  as  a  result  of  the  ^^back  flow"  from  non-urban  employments 
which  have  not  given  opportunity  for  those  reared  in  cities  to 
follow  their  crafts  or  business ;  have  usually  been  accompanied  by 
hard  and  unsatisfactory  living  c(mditions ;  and  in  which,  except  by 
becoming  independent  farmers,  they  have  generally  found  occupa- 
tional advance  difficult.  The  census  of  1910  showed  that  48.8 
per  cent  of  the  Japanese  were  in  urban  communities. 

Of  the  Japanese  settled  in  urban  communities  and  gainfully 
occupied,  about  one  half  have  come  to  be  engaged  by  white  em- 
ployers in  domestic  service,  in  restaurants,  stores,  and  miscdlaa- 
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eou8  occupations,  the  other  half  in  shopkeeping  or  as  employees  of 
their  countrymen  who  are  so  engaged.  Passing  over  the  first 
group,  some  things  connected  with  Japanese  shopkeeping  are 
significant. 

Beginning  practically  with  a  well-defined  stream  of  immigra- 
tion, the  number  of  Japanese  places  of  business  increased  rapidly, 
especially  during  the  years  subsequent  to  1904i.  By  1910  the 
number  of  Japanese  establishments  in  the  West  was  possibly  not 
far  from  4000,  three  fifths  of  the  total  number  being  in  California. 
More  recently  the  number  has  increased  somewhat.  At  present 
perhaps  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  Japanese  gainfully  occupied 
are  connected  as  principals  or  employees  with  such  establishments. 

Most  of  the  Japanese  places  of  business  grew  out  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  members  of  that  race.  Discrim- 
ination against  them  in  boarding-houses,  restaurants,  barber  shops, 
and  places  of  amusement  was  almost  universal.  The  contractor 
and  employment  agent  and  the  supply  house  appeared  as  a  matter 
of  course,  while  the  demand  for  native  foods  and  wares  gave 
opportunity  for  importers  and  grocers.  Printing  establishments 
using  the  Japanese  characters  were  necessary.  Most  of  the 
Japanese  business  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way;  but  as  time 
passed  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  general  competitive  field  was 
embraced,  and  grocery  stores,  laundries,  restaurants,  shoe  repair 
shops,  and  the  like,  for  white  patrons  were  started.  Not  only  have 
many  of  the  Japanese  business  establishments  been  primarily  to 
meet  the  need  of  their  countrymen,  but  most  of  the  others  have 
been  small  and  few  compared  with  those  conducted  by  non-Asiatic 
races.  Yet  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  the  laundry  trade,  the  grocery 
trade  in  Sacramento  and  Seattle,  the  barber  trade  and  clothes 
cleaning  and  dyeing  in  Seattle,  and  the  low-priced  restaurant  trade 
in  a  number  of  places,  the  effects  of  their  competition  were  felt 
and  opposition  developed  because  of  that  fact.  A  certain  amount 
of  underbidding  endangered  the  usual  standards.  Some  of  this 
underbidding  stiU  obtains.  Investigation  shows  that  at  least  until 
the  effects  of  restriction  upon  immigration  were  distinctly  felt, 
the  wages  paid  Japanese  employees  were  lower  and  the  hours 
of  labor  usually  longer  than  the  standards  observed  by  competi- 
tors. It  shows  also  that  with  limited  opportunity  to  make  occupa- 
tional advance  and  to  establish  independence  of  the  wage-earning 
relati<m,  and  with  lower  standards  at  home,  the  standard  of  nec- 
essary profit  was  generally  lower  than  that  required  by  others,  in- 
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eluding  Greeks  and  Italians.  Thus,  in  spite  of  high  rents  paid,  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  necessary  profits  while  underselling 
others  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Underbidding  has,  of  course,  been  sorely  complained  of,  in 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle  especially,  in  certain  trades,  and  boy- 
cotts have  been  employed  in  defense.  But  frequently  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  underbidding  has  been  the  shifting  of  popula- 
tion incidental  to  the  formation  of  Japanese  colonies.  This  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
earlier  residents,  partly  because  of  the  tendency  of  rents  to  in- 
crease with  the  demand  made  by  the  newcomers,  partly  because 
of  their  presence,  and  partly  because,  with  the  population  changes, 
much  of  the  local  patronage  has  shifted  from  the  old  establish- 
ments to  those  opened  by  the  Japanese. 

These,  briefly  presented,  are  the  more  important  facts  which 
go  to  establish  the  conclusicms  set  foirth  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper.  But  the  question  arises,  Wherein  have  the  Japanese  in 
all  of  these  matters  differed  from  the  races  constituting  the  main 
flow  of  immigration  from  Europe  and  western  Asia?  The  question 
can  be  answered  only  in  view  of  the  different  leyels  to  be  bridged 
and  of  the  facts  existing  when  the  several  races  have  come  in  con- 
tact on  the  same  soiL  It  has  generally  been  true  that  the  Japan- 
ese have  been  the  cheaper  and  better  organized  laborers  in  seeking 
employment,  that  they  have  been  the  higher  bidders  for  land,  and 
that  they  have  had  smaller  expenses  and  a  lower  standard  of  profit 
in  business.  The  difference  is,  of  course,  merely  one  of  degree. 
The  degree  of  difference  has  been  such,  however,  that  when  coupled 
with  admirable  ambition  and  good  efficiency  in  many  undertakings, 
the  immigration  of  Japanese  in  appreciable  numbers  to  settle 
chiefly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  would  inevitably  affect  established 
economic  standards  more  than  the  incoming  of  the  Europeans. 

H.  A.  MiLUs. 

Vniveniiy  of  Kansas. 
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AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT  LEGISLATION   AND  THE 
TENANCY  PROBLEM 

That  the  American  states  are  vigorDusly  attacking  the  agri- 
cultural credit  problem  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  rural  credit 
measures  which  have  been  enacted  into  law  within  the  last  two 
years.^   No  less  than  seven  states  now  have  comprehensive  laws 

^Tbe  history  of  state  rural  credit  measures  may  be  sicetched  briefly  as 
follows: 

Massachusetts  passed  a  law  on  credit  unions  in  1909;  Texas  on  rural  credit 
unions  in  1913;  Wisconsin  on  codperative  credit  associations  in  1913;  and  New 
York  on  credit  unions  in  1914.  In  1913  a  law  was  passed  in  Wisconsin  pro- 
viding for  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of  land-mortgage  associations. 
The  associations  were  authorised  to  malce  long-term  loans  to  farmers  on 
first  mortgage  security  and  to  issue  and  seU  mortgage  bonds.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  New  York  legislature  provided  for  the  organisation  of  the  land 
bank,  a  central  institution,  with  the  power  to  issue  bonds  on  the  security  of 
farm  mortgages  turned  over  to  it  by  local  savings  and  loan  associations. 

During  the  current  legislative  year  laws  providing  for  the  organisation  of 
credit  unions  or  codperative  banlcs  have  been  passed  in  Massachusetts,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Utah.  Massachusetts  and  Utah,  following  the  example 
set  by  Wisconsin,  enacted  special  laws  for  the  organisation  of  farm  land 
banks.  Similar  measures  were  defeated  in  California,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, and  Nebraska.  In  Kansas  and  North  Carolina  the  laws  on  buUding  and 
loan  associations  were  amended  to  enable  those  institutions  to  make  long-term 
loans  on  agricultural  lands.  The  California  legislature  authorised  the  gover- 
nor to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  rural  credit  schemes  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  some  states  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  regard  the  land  credit  prob- 
lem of  such  serious  nature  as  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  state 
aid.  For  a  number  of  years  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah  have  been  investing  certain  permanent 
school  funds  in  farm  mortgages.  In  1913  Wisconsin  adopted  a  similar  policy, 
authorising  that  the  state's  school  fund  be  loaned  to  farmers  for  the  purpose 
of  making  permanent  farm  improvements.  Another  law  of  the  same  year 
provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  counties  to  enable  farmers  to  dear 
thdr  lands  for  agricultural  purposes.  So  far,  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished by  either  law  (Wisconsin  Bullethi  947,  Jan.,  1915,  p.  31).  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  (1915)  the  legislature  of  Wyoming  authorised 
the  state  treasurer  to  invest,  subject  to  certain  ccmditions,  the  funds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  state  lands  in  irrigation  bonds.  A  bill  providing  for  the 
investment  of  the  state's  permanent  funds  in  farm  mortgages  at  not  less 
than  0  nor  more  than  7  per  cent  failed  to  pass.  The  North  Dakota  legis- 
lature proposed  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  whlcl^  if  adopted, 
win  enable  the  state  to  establish  a  loan  fund  and  pledge  its  credit  either 
to  individual  farmers  or  to  rural  credit  associations.  In  Montana,  authority 
has  been  given  to  the  state  treasurer  to  Issue  bonds  and  make  long-term 
loans  to  farmers  on  the  security  of  first  mortgages  idienever  the  demand 
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designed  to  bring  about  desirable  reforms  in  the  land  credit  sys- 
tem. In  seven  states  there  have  been  enacted  laws  governing  the 
formation  and  management  of  credit  unions  or  cooperative  credit 
associations.  The  most  important  legislative  measures,  however, 
have  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of  land  credit  reform. 
Massachusetts,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin  have  made  special  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  competitive  farm  land  banks  under  state 
supervision;  the  New  York  legislature  has  provided  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  central 
institution,  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  local  savings  and  loan 
associations ;  while  Missouri,  Montana,  and  Oklahoma  have  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  solving  the  rural  credit  problem  through  private 
initiative  and  have  adopted  modified  programs  of  state  loans. 

These  measures  are  not  altogether  dissimilar.  Although  there 
is  considerable  difference  in  the  proposed  machinery  for  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  all  contain  plans  looking  toward  a  longer 
term  of  loans,  repayable  by  amortization,  and  the  issuance  of 
bonds  on  the  collective  security  of  farm  mortgages.  The  chief 
differences  are  to  be  found  in  tiie  effect  which  these  measures  are 
expected  to  have  upon  the  farmer's  rate  of  interest.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  laws  are  of  two  fairly  distinct  types.  One  type 
seeks  merely  to  reduce  a  portion  of  the  waste  in  the  present  land 
credit  system  by  improving  the  method  of  making  loans  and  by 
giving  greater  mobility  to  funds  seeking  safe  investment.  The 
other  contemplates,  in  addition,  a  material  reduction  in  the  farm- 
er's rate  of  interest  either  through  the  organization  of  a  strong 
central  bank  or  through  a  program  of  minimum  state  aid. 

The  laws  of  Missouri,  Montana,  New  York,  and  Oklahoma  are 
examples  of  the  latter  type  of  legislation.  If  they  succeed  in 
accomplishing  the  definite  purpose  for  which  they  were  enacted, 
the  farmer's  rate  of  interest  on  long-term  loans  wiU  be  about  6  per 
cent^  in  Montana  and  Oklahoma,  and  5  per  cent  or  less  in  Mis- 

for  bonds  Is  equal  to  the  demand  for  fann  loans.  Applications  and  sub- 
scriptions are  to  be  reedTed  by  tbe  county  treasurers.  To  insure  prompt 
payment  of  interest  on  tbe  bonds  a  guarantee  fund  has  been  provided  by 
tbe  state.  Finally,  Missouri  and  Oldahoma  have  provided  for  the  appro- 
priation of  certain  state  funds  to  be  used  as  initial  woridng  capital  for 
a  system  of  longp-term  loans.  Additional  funds  wHl  be  obtained  through 
the  sale  of  bonds  secured  by  first  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust. 

*The  Montana  law  (Laws  of  Montana,  1915,  ch.  9S)  provides  that  the 
state  treasurer  may  Issue  6  per  cent  bonds,  secured  by  farm  mortgages, 
whenever  appttcatkms  for  loans  and  subscriptions  to  bonds  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  series  of  9100,000.   Smaller  bond  issues  may  be  made  from  time 
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souri  and  New  York.  These  rates  are  well  below  the  rate  that  is 
current  in  the  respective  states. 

The  Missouri  law*  is  the  most  drastic  of  these  measurecf. 
Briefly,  it  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Missouri  land  bank, 
annexed  to  the  office  of  the  state  bank  commissioner,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  a  board  of  governors  composed  of  the 
governor  of  the  state,  the  attorney  general,  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  state  treasurer  and  the  state  auditor.  Loans  varying  from 
$S50  to  $10,000  are  to  be  made  to  farmers  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  their  lands  for  terms  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  An  amortization  scheme,  borrowed  with 
some  inaccuracies  from  the  Cr^t  Foncier,  provides  for  the  repay-* 

to  time  at  a  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  by  all  the  applicants  for  loans. 
Loans  will  be  amortised  by  semi-annual  pajrments  equal  to  4  per  cent  of 
the  face  value  of  the  mortgages.  One  eighth  of  each  payment  or  less,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  state  treasnrery  will  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  administration.  Tlie  inference  is  that  the  farmer's  rate  of  interest  will 
be  6  per  cent  or  less  when  bonds  are  issued  in  series  of  $100,000. 

The  law  authorises  the  appropriation  of  990,000  from  tlie  stete  treasury 
to  be  used  as  a  guarantee  fund.  In  the  event  of  default  by  a  mortgagoi; 
the  state  treasurer  will  draw  upon  this  fund  to  satisfy  the  holders  of  bonds, 
but  the  amount  thus  drawn  must  be  restored  to  tlie  fund  eitlier  from  the 
proceeds  of  foreclosure  sale  or  by  a  direct  levy  on  all  mortgagors  benefiting 
under  the  same  bond  issue.  The  effect  of  this  guarantee  on  the  invest- 
ment character  of  the  bonds  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  value  when  it  is 
reflected  that  the  mortgages  rather  than  the  bonds  are  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  Oidahoma  law  (Laws  of  Oklahoma,  1915,  chs.  34,  984)  provides  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  land  olBce  may  malce  loans  to  farmers  at  6  per 
cent,  for  terms  of  93^  years.  In  order  to  provide  suiBdent  funds  for  tliis 
purpose,  the  commissioners  are  authorised  to  issue  5  per  cent  bonds  on 
the  security  of  certain  state  educational  lands.  Further  issues,  bearing  the 
same  rate  of  interest,  may  be  made  on  the  security  of  the  mortgages  held 
by  tlie  commissioners.  This  would  seem  to  create  an  ahnost  inexhaustible  fund 
provided  no  difliculty  is  experienced  in  floating  the  bonds.  Although  not 
guaranteed  by  the  stote,  the  bonds  will  bear  the  signatures  of  the  governor, 
the  president  of  the  stete  board  of  agriculture,  and  the  stete  auditor,  and 
win  be  approved  security  for  the  deposit  of  public  ftmds  and  legal  invest- 
ments for  trust  funds.  The  income  from  the  bonds  will  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax. 

"Laws  of  Missouri,  1915,  H.  B.  877,  p.  19S.  The  law  will  not  become 
operative  untQ  December  1,  1916.  There  was  some  doubt  at  the  time  the 
measure  was  proposed  as  to  whether  it  would  be  constitutional  for  the 
legislature  to  appropriate  91,000,000  from  the  stete  treasury  for  the  purpose 
of  organising  the  bank.  To  avoid  all  possible  constitutional  diiBculties  it 
was  deemed  best  to  postpone  the  organisatioo  of  the  bank  untfl  the  law 
could  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  stete  under  the  'initiative.'* 
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ment  of  the  principal  within  the  term  of  the  loan  in  fixed  annual 
payments  consisting  of  interest,  one  half  per  cent  on  account  of 
the  reserve,  and  the  remainder  on  account  of  principal.  The  law 
expressly  stipulates  that  loans  are  to  be  made  only  for  the  ordi- 
nary productive  purposes,  i,e.,  to  complete  the  purchase  price  of 
land,  to  pay  off  existing  encumbrances,  and  to  make  permanent 
improvements.  Of  the  total  amount  loaned,  S5  per  cent  may  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  stock  and  machinery. 

The  initial  working  capital  of  the  bank,  $1,000,000,  is  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  from  the  funds  in  the  state 
treasury.  One  half  of  this  amount  will  be  loaned  to  applicants 
at  a  net  interest  rate  of  4.8  per  cent.  Thereafter,  capital  will  be 
provided  through  the  sale  of  debenture  bonds,  issued  in  series  of 
$500,000,  and  loaned  to  farmers  at  the  rate  which  the  bank  must 
pay  on  the  bonds.  Whenever  there  are  deeds  of  trust  on  hand 
Aggi^gAting  $500,000,  a  new  series  of  bonds  wiU  be  issued  until 
the  total  issue  has  reached  $40,000,000.  Further  issues  may  be 
made  indefinitely  at  a  ratio  of  $80  of  bonds  to  $1  of  the  reserve. 

An  effort  is  made  to  give  the  bonds  a  high  standing  as  invest- 
ment securities.  Every  series  of  bonds  will  be  secured  by  a  like 
amount  of  deeds  of  trust  on  farm  lands  within  the  state  appraised 
at  double  the  face  value  of  the  bonds.  For  the  purpose  of  insuring 
careful  appraisement,  the  state  is  to  be  divided  into  districts  and 
an  expert  appraiser  appointed  for  each  district  at  a  salary  of 
$2000.  The  appraiser  is  to  have  the  cooperation  of  local  banks 
in  securing  information  relative  to  the  applicant  for  a  loan,  and 
the  services  of  state  and  county  facials  in  passing  upon  title 
abstracts.  These  services  are  to  be  rendered  without  fee. 
Furthermore,  the  bonds  will  have  as  security  the  bank's  reserve 
fund.  The  board,  however,  has  the  discretionary  power  to  refund 
to  each  borrower,  who  has  made  regular  payments  for  at  least  ten 
years,  the  reserve  of  one  half  per  cent  collected  on  his  payments 
or  that  portion  of  it  whidi  remains  after  charging  it  with  its 
share  of  expenses  and  loss.  When  the  reserve  fund  has  accumu- 
lated to  an  amount  sufficiently  large  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
needed  to  insure  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  the  legislature  is  to 
provide  for  its  repayment  to  the  state.  Finally,  the  bonds  are 
exempt  from  taxation;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  law  requires  a 
deposit  of  securities  to  be  made  with  the  superintendent  of  in- 
surance or  the  state  treasurer,  the  bonds  are  to  be  available  for 
that  purpose  ''as  if  they  were  the  bonds  of  the  state  of  Missouri.** 
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Under  the  New  York  law*  of  1914  some  noteworthy  results 
have  already  been  accomplished.^  The  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York — an  adaptation  of  the  Central  Landschaft  of  Prussia 
— is  now  fully  organized.  Over  forty  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions with  total  assets  of  approximately  $20,0009000  have  met 
the  organization  requirements.  The  first  bond  issue  of  $260,000, 
maturing  in  ten  years  and  bearing  an  interest  rate  of  4^  per 
cent,  has  also  been  authorized.  A  successful  effort  is  being  made 
to  sell  the  first  issue  of  bonds  to  the  large  financial  institutions. 
The  funds  thus  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  will  be  loaned 
by  the  land  bank  to  member  associations  at  6  per  cent.  Owing 
to  the  cooperative  structure  of  these  associations  the  cost  of 
placing  the  loans  will  be  comparatively  small  and  the  farmer's 
rate  of  interest  is  expected  to  be  well  below  6  per  cent  once  the 
system  has  become  firmly  established.  At  present,  the  one  con- 
cern of  the  organizers  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  farmers  in  the 
new  system  so  that  they  will  be  induced  to  become  members  of  the 
local  associations.^ 

The  reasons  for  the  general  activity  of  the  state  legislatures  in 
the  field  of  rural  credit  legislation  are  not  far  to  seek.  With  the 
practical  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  free  land,  the  farmer  who 
aspires  to  land  ownership  is  now  obliged  to  depend  upon  his  bor^ 
rowing  power  with  the  various  financial  institutions  rather  than 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  federal  government.  And  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  our  state  and  national  bank  systems  are  pre- 
judicial to  his  needs.  These  institutions,  developed  for  the  most 
part  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes, 
are  unable  as  commercial  banks  to  extend  to  the  farmer  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms  the  kind  of  credit  he  requires.  At  pres- 
ent, about  the  longest  term  of  loan  allowed  by  commercial  banks 
on  farm  mortgage  security  is  five  years,  which  is  far  too  short  a 
period  for  the  repayment  of  a  loan  out  of  the  product  of  land. 
Moreover,  the  method  of  repayment  is  haphazard,  the  possibility 
and  conditions  of  renewal  uncertain,  and  the  expenses  in  the  way 
of  interest  charges,  commissions,  etc.  are  much  higher  than  farm 

*Law8  of  New  York,  ch.  SS9,  art.  X. 

'  For  a  critical  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  see  Herrick  and  IngallSy 
Rural  CrsdiU,  pp.  235-S89. 

*Tlie  writer  is  indebted  to  Edwin  F.  Howell,  managing  director  of  the 
land  bank,  for  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  bank's  organisation  as  It  existed 
on  August  19,  1915. 
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mortgage  security  under  a  specialized  and  mobile  system  of  land 
credit  would  warrant. 

Similar  objections  could  be  urged  against  the  present  method 
of  granting  short-term  loans  to  farmers,  but  current  proposals 
for  rural  credit  reform  are  concerned  primarily  with  an  improve- 
ment of  the  facilities  for  land-mortgage  rather  than  personal 
credit.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  concern.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  claimed  that  a  reform  in  the  land  credit  system  which 
reduced  the  rate  of  interest  on  long-term  loans  would  effectively 
curtail  the  growth  of  farm  tenancy  in  this  country  by  making  it 
possible  for  a  young  man  of  small  means  eventually  to  become  a 
landowner.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
same  institution  can  not  properly  deal  in  both  kinds  of  credit  and 
that  therefore  the  problem  of  land  credit  should  be  dealt  with 
separately.  Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  with  lower  interest  rates 
on  long-term  loans  the  problem  of  short-term  credit  would  be- 
come of  less  serious  consequaice  because  farmers  would  be  able 
annually  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  their  earnings  in  financing 
temporary  claims. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  well  established  tiiat  the  defects  in 
the  land  credit  system  have  contributed  materially  to  the  growth 
of  farm  tenancy  in  the  United  States,  esi>ecially  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  Western  states.  From  decade  to  decade  the  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  tenancy  cmitinues,  assuming  in  some  sections 
significant  proportions.  In  many  of  the  agricultural  counties  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois  a  majority  of  the  farms  are  already  operated 
by  tenants ;  and  in  at  least  eight  of  the  agricultural  states^  in  the 
South  less  than  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  farms  under 
cultivation  are  operated  by  their  owners.  In  time,  the  tenancy 
problem  may  be  expected  to  become  even  more  generaL  This 
situation  is  not  to  be  viewed  with  complacency.  While  it  is  true 
that  farm  tenancy  is,  in  many  cases,  the  natural  and  necessary 
status  preliminary  to  land  ownership,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  land  from  its  earnings  in  the  course  of 
a  natural  lifetime  is  gradually  becoming  more  remote.  And  when 
the  stage  has  been  reached  where  the  younger  generation  of  farm- 
ers is  unable  to  look  forward  to  tiie  ownership  of  land,  there  will 
be  a  division  of  society  into  classes  and  an  inequality  in  oppor- 

*  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Ifississippi,  Oldahoma,  South 
Carolina,  and  Texas.  TkirUmth  Censm$  of  tk4  UmUsd  8taU$^  voL  V,  pp. 
If5-196. 
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tunity  entirely  opposed  to*  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 
Moreover,  a  system  of  tenant  farming  is  not,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  agricultural  progress,  an  ideal  one.  The  tenant,  unbound 
by  property  ties,  takes  little  interest  in  the  development  of  a 
wholesome  community  life.  His  methods  of  tillage  are  wasteful 
and  soil-depleting.  The  general  movement  for  the  betterment  of 
rural  credit  conditions  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  conservation  movement,  to  which  farm  tenancy  is  stub- 
bornly opposed.  Since  the  federal  government  has  failed  to  take 
the  initiative  in  establishing  an  adequate  credit  system  for  the 
farm  tenant,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  states  should  undertake  to 
solve  the  problem  independently. 

But  the  general  increase  in  farm  tenancy  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  the  defects  in  the  land 
credit  system  as  to  the  fact  of  rising  land  values — a  problem  which 
current  reform  measures  have  failed  to  consider.  Throughout  the 
Middle  West,  if  not  the  whole  country,  land  is  held  for  speculative 
purposes.  Owing  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  farm  products 
since  1900,  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  and  a  growing  confidence  in  the  minds  of  farmers  that  the 
ownership  of  land  is  equivalent  to  the  certainty  of  an  unearned 
increment.  And  this  confidence  has  been  shared  by  other  classes. 
Even  merchants,  banker?,  and  private  investors  have  contributed 
to  the  speculative  spirit — ^purchasing  land  with  idle  funds,  deriving 
whatever  income  it  yielded  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  tenants, 
and  awaiting  the  natural  increase  in  value.  The  immediate  effect 
of  this  speculative  activity  has  been  to  raise  the  value  of  land  far 
above  the  capitalization  of  its  rent  at  the  current  rate  of  interest. 
It  has  placed  a  premium  on  tenancy  and  wasteful  farming.  In- 
vestigations of  the  Departmait  of  Agriculture  covering  three 
representative  areas  in  three  essentially  agricultural  states  have 
shown  condusively  that  the  present  ratio  of  farm  earnings  to 
expenses  is  extremely  unfavorable  to  land  ownership.^ 

If,  then,  state  activity  in  the  field  of  rural  credit  legislation  is  to 
become  the  prevailing  fashion,  the  question  arises.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  such  legislation  on  the  tenancy  problem?  If  any  reform 
measure  succeeds  in  strengthening  the  borrowing  power  of  aU 
farmers,  will  it  necessarily  improve  the  prospect  of  a  farm  tenant? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  adoption  of  a  land  credit  system 

*BiiUetin  No.  41,  United  States  Department  of  Agricattare,  p.  table 
XVII. 
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providing  for  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  a  longer  term  of  loans, 
repayable  by  amortization,  would  enable  a  man  of  small  means 
eventually  to  become  a  landowner.  True  amortization  as  a  method 
of  repaying  the  principal  literally  compels  the  borrower  to  save* 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  farms  thus  acquired  would  be  farms  of 
profitable  size  or  that  the  percentage  of  farm  tenancy  would  de- 
cline. After  all,  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  value  of 
land  and  the  current  rate  of  interest.  However  strained  that  rela- 
tion may  become,  the  value  of  land  is  certain  to  rise  in  response  to 
a  reduction  in  the  farmer's  rate  of  interest.  Indeed,  there  is  abund- 
ant evidence  that  a  lower  rate  would  only  add  to  the  present  specu- 
lative element  in  farm  land  investments.  Recently,  there  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer  a  great  many  cases  where  prosperous 
farmers  are  incurring  heavy  mortgage  indebtedness  at  fairly  high 
interest  rates  and  acquiring  new  land,  in  the  belief  that  direct  gov- 
ernmental aid  will  enable  them  ultimately  to  convert  their  interest 
charges  to  lower  rates  and  to  realize  a  speculative  profit  on  the 
land  thus  acquired  in  advance.  Manifestly,  legislation  which  pro- 
motes the  spirit  of  land  speculation  by  promising  higher  land 
values  tends  not  only  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  tenant  to 
acquire  in  the  course  of  his  productive  years  a  farm  of  the  most 
profitable  size,  but  also  to  encourage  concentration  in  ownership, 
absentee  landlordism,  and  its  concomitant,  farm  tenancy.  In  short, 
the  effect  of  legislation  which  seeks  to  improve  the  prospects  of 
tenants  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  all  farmers  may  be  to 
accentuate  rather  than  to  mitigate  the  problem. 

There  are  various  ways  of  attacking  the  tenancy  problem.  If, 
however,  a  reform  in  the  land  credit  system  is  to  be  the  initial  step 
in  reducing  the  percentage  of  farm  tenancy,  some  measures  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  general  rise  in  land  values  that  would  nor- 
mally result.  One  of  the  simplest  devices  for  this  purpose  is  the 
tax  weapon.  Either  a  special  tax  imposed  on  land  not  cultivated 
by  the  owner,  or  a  progressive  tax  on  all  holdings  above  a  certain 
minimum  value  would,  if  properly  administered,  have  a  remedial  ef- 
fect on  land  speculation  and  concentration.  In  New  Zealand, 
where  the  state  makes  advances  to  settlers  at  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est, a  graduated  tax  on  land  has  been  employed  for  a  number  of 
years.  Although  imposed  originally  with  the  object  of  breaking 
up  the  large  estates,^  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  responsible  in 

*Le  Rossignol  and  Stewart,  8taU  SociaUtm  in  Nno  Z§aUmd,  p.  198. 
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no  small  measure  for  the  success  of  the  Liberal  government's  policy 
of  direct  aid  to  farmers.  The  ability  to  borrow  from  the  state  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  has  been  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  New 
Zealand  farmer  to  become  a  landowner;  and  the  imposition  of 
progressive  land  taxes  has  prevented  a  corresponding  increase  in 
land  values.  It  is  true  that  speculative  tendencies  have  not  been 
entirely  eradicated,^^  but  the  fact  that  the  smaU  farmer  has  pros- 
pered is  significant.  On  the  whole,  the  plan  is  suggestive.  It  is 
quite  improbable,  however,  that  any  such  measure  would  be  feasi- 
ble in  the  United  States.  So  long  as  the  administrative  machinery 
of  the  several  state  governments  is  weak  and  ineffective  in  carrying 
out  the  ordinary  property  tax  legislation,  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  more  complicated  program  of  progressive 
land  taxes  would  seem  to  be  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to  condemn 
their  use  altogether  in  connection  with  rural  credit  measures. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  decided  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  American 
states  to  abolish  the  general  property  tax  as  a  source  of  state 
revenue,  and  for  that  reason  alone  the  progressive  tax  plan  may  be 
dismissed  as  impractical  and  inexpedient. 

If  any  reform  measure  is  to  succeed  in  reducing  the  percentage  of 
farm  tenancy  in  the  United  States  by  reducing  the  borrower's  rate 
of  interest,  the  lower  rate  must  be  accompanied  by  specific  limita- 
tions on  the  borrowing  power  of  present  landowners.  About  the 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  without  resorting  to 
^^class  legislation"  is  by  the  adoption  of  a  program  following  out 
the  fundamental  principles  embodied  in  the  liberal  land  policy  of 
the  federal  government.  First  of  all,  there  should  be,  in  any 
rational  scheme  of  rural  credit  reform  designed  to  aid  the  farm 
tenant,  a  careful  limitation  on  the  amount  of  long-term  credit  that 
can  be  extended  to  any  one  individuaL  Some  attempts  of  this  kind 
have  already  been  made  in  current  legislative  measures.  The  Mis- 
souri law  provides  that  individual  loans  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
$10,000,  and  that  applications  for  loans  under  $6000  shall  be 
given  administrative  preference.  The  new  Oklahoma  law  fixes 
the  maximum  loan  at  $2000.  But  even  this  restriction  seems 
liberal.  Certainly,  any  larger  grant  would  only  encourage  land 
purchasers  to  indulge  in  the  same  kind  of  speculative  ventures 
that  have  characterized  farm  land  investments  for  a  number  of 
years.  Furthermore,  an  effective  policy  would  provide  that  loans 
be  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  and  on  condition 
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that  the  land  acquired  be  cultivated  by  the  owner  for  a  definite 
period  of  years  or  until  the  loan  is  repaid  These  restricticms  would 
virtually,  but  not  technically,  prohibit  a  utilization  of  the  scheme 
by  present  landowners  and  private  speculators.  A  reasonable 
relation  would  be  maintained  between  the  value  of  land  and  its 
productive  capacity.  And,  with  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  the  farm 
tenant  of  worthiness  and  ambition  would  have  better  prospects 
of  becoming  a  landowner. 

The  establishment  of  a  land  credit  system  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  farm  tenants  is  clearly  beyond  the  province  of  private  initia- 
tive. The  problon  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  direct  govemmaital 
aid.  There  is,  however,  a  well-defined  fidd  for  private  aiterprise 
in  rural  credit  reform.  When  the  states  have  provided  for  the 
incorporation  and  regulation  of  land  credit  banks,  authorized  to 
make  long-term  loans  on  the  security  of  farm  lands  and  to 
provide  capital  tiirough  the  sale  of  land-mortgage  bonds,  the 
long-term  credit  requirements  of  landowners  can  be  readily  sup- 
plied by  institutions  conducted  for  profit.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  institutions  will  greatly  reduce  the  farmer's  rate 
of  interest.  An  improvement  in  the  method  of  making  loans  is, 
under  existing  conditions,  much  more  to  be  desired.  But,  by  giving 
greater  mobility  to  private  capital  and  eliminating  some  of  the 
waste  in  the  present  land  credit  System,  they  can  at  least  give 
the  farmer  a  rate  of  interest  commensurate  with  the  security  he 
has  to  offer. 

Two  such  companies  have  been  formed  in  Wisconsin  under  the 
191S  law.  Their  bonds  have  sold  at  6  per  cent.^^  likewise,  the 
land-mortgage  bonds  of  the  Woodruff  Trust  Company  of  Joliet, 
niinois,  organized  under  the  general  trust  company  laws  of  that 
state,  bear  an  interest  rate  of  6  per  cent.  This  company  has  been 
in  actual  operation  for  the  past  three  years  and  has  achieved 
no  small  degree  of  success.  Loans  are  made  to  farmers  for  terms 
of  twenty  years,  repayable  by  amortization,  at  an  interest  rate  of 
6  per  cent  and  the  expense  growing  out  of  renewal  commissions 
is  entirely  eliminated.^^  In  Kansas  there  is  being  organized  the 
Kansas  Land  Credit  Trust  Company  with  a  capital  stock  of 

"^Hibbard  and  Robotka,  «*Fann  Credit  in  Wisconsin,"  Wisconsin  Bollettn 

m,  p.  80. 

"George  WoodrufP,  "Rural  Credits  in  Operationt"  an  address  ddivered 
before  the  convention  of  the  Sonthem  Commercial  Congress  at  Mnskogee, 
Oklahoma,  April  97,  1015. 
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$6009000.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  stock  widely  scattered  over 
the  state,  to  be  owned,  in  fact,  by  the  stockholders  in  land  credit 
banks.  One  of  these  institutions  will  be  established  in  each  county. 
The  local  institution  will  make  Icmg-term  loans  at  6  per  cent,  turn 
over  the  mortgages  to  the  central  trust  company,  and  debenture 
bonds  will  then  be  issued  against  them.  Once  this  system  is  fully 
organized  it  ought  to  be  successful.  With  a  widely  scattered  body 
of  stockholders,  the  difficulties  heretofore  encountered  by  land- 
mortgage  companies  in  educating  the  farmer  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  long-term  loans  and  amortization  will  have  been 
largely  overcome.  Besides,  in  providing  for  an  organization  ex- 
tending into  every  agricultural  section  of  the  state,  the  business 
of  making  farm  loans  can  be  carried  on  with  a  comparatively 
small  margin  of  expense  and  the  volume  of  transactions  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  assure  liberal  dividends  on  the  initial 
capital. 

The  enactment  of  laws  governing  the  formation  of  these  com- 
panies, so  supervised  and  regulated  as  to  afford  a  reasonable 
degree  of  security  to  the  holders  of  land-mortgage  bonds,  would 
solve  the  problem  of  long-term  credit  for  landowners.  This  seems 
to  be  the  logical  field  for  state  activity.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
well  to  exempt  the  bonds  trom  taxation,  proscribe  some  of  the 
objectionable  features  in  the  foredosure  and  exemption  laws,  and 
improve  the  system  of  land-title  registration.  This  is  about  all 
that  state  legislation  should  attempt  to  accomplish.  While  it  is 
indeed  certain  that  a  state  could  establish  a  strong  centralized 
bank  or  adopt  a  program  of  state  loans  that  would  reduce  the 
farmer's  rate  of  interest  below  the  rate  that  can  be  profitably 
offered  by  competitive  land  credit  companies,  such  a  course  of 
acticKi  is  without  justification.  Not  only  would  it  add  to  the  em- 
barrassing problems  for  which  the  irregularity  in  state  legislation 
has  been  responsible,  but  also,  as  has  been  indicated,  it  might  serve 
merely  to  aggravate  the  tenancy  problem.  In  so  far  as  the  reason 
for  rural  credit  reform  is  to  be  found  in  the  increasing  percentage 
of  farm  tenancy,  the  larger  program  of  direct  aid  is  one  to  be 
instituted  by  the  federal  government.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  it  would  be  as  logical  for  the  federal  government  to  grant 
special  aid  to  the  young  man  desiring  to  own  a  farm  as  it  was  to 
adopt  the  free  land  policy  which  made  ownership  rather  than 
tenancy  the  characteristic  form  of  land  tenure  in  this  country. 
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ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL^ 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  the  value  of  the  Panama  Canal 
is  twofold.  First,  it  is  a  valuable  naval  asset  in  that  it  enables  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  not  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  to  transfer  naval  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  in  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time.  Second,  the  canal 
has  an  unquestioned  economic  value,  although  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  this  value  and  as  to  the 
policy  best  suited  to  enhance  the  canal's  economic  efficiency.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  onpha- 
size  some  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Panama  CanaL 

It  is  now  possible  to  speak  with  somewhat  greater  assurance 
than  before  the  canal  was  opened  to  commerce,  for  since  it  was 
navigated  by  the  first  merchant  vessel  on  August  16,  1914,  nearly 
a  year  has  passed  and  traffic  statistics  for  the  first  10^^  months 
of  operation  have  been  compiled*  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
element  of  conjecture  has  not  been  entirely  removed,  because  the 
first  months  of  operation  would,  even  in  times  of  peace,  be  adnormal 
until  shipping  customs  and  ocean  routes  have  undergone  the 
changes  which  the  opening  of  a  new  interoceanic  waterway  makes 
necessary,  because  vessel  movements  have  been  restricted  by  slides, 
and  especially  because  the  international  trade  between  the  countries 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  has  been  woefully  disrupted  by 
the  European  war.  Not  until  the  return  of  peace,  when  interna- 
tional trade  again  becomes  normal,  can  the  traffic  of  the  canal  be 
expected  to  reach  its  normal  volume. 

During  the  first  10^  months  of  operation,  in  spite  of  abnormal 
conditions,  1088  merchant  vessels,  carrying  4,969,792  tons  of 
freight  passed  through  the  canal,  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment collected  $4,424,256  in  tolls.  Of  the  many  items  comprising 
this  traffic,  but  one  may  be  said  to  be  normal,  namely,  the  coast- 
wise traffic  between  our  eastern  and  western  seaboards;  and  this 
was  heavier  than  was  estimated  when  the  rate  of  toll  was  fixed. 
The  coastwise  traffic  during  the  first  10V&  months  amounted  to 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  although  it  was  estimated  that  during 
the  first  years  of  operation  it  would  normally  comprise  but  10  or 
11  per  cent  of  the  canal's  traffic.   The  international  traffic  of  the 

^  This  paper  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation heid  in  Berkeley,  CaL,  August  19,  1015. 
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canal,  on  the  contrary,  comprised  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total* 
This  was  less  than  had  been  anticipated,  for  the  trade  of  Grermany, 
one  of  the  three  leading  countries  to  use  the  Panama  route  in  its 
trade  with  the  markets  of  the  Pacific,  has  temporarily  come  to  an 
end  and  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing countries  of  Europe  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  Aus- 
tralasia and  the  Far  East,  are  far  below  what  they  usually  are  in 
times  of  peace;  and  even  the  trade  between  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  the  United  States  and  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  al- 
though slowly  recovering,  has  thus  far  been  depressed,  because  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  caused  a  severe  financial  and  conunercial 
depression  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  South  American 
continent.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  intematicmal  trade  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  recovers  its  former 
volume  the  total  net  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  using  the 
Panama  Canal  will  be  at  least  10,600,000  net  registered  tons. 
This  estimate  was  made  by  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson,  the 
former  special  commissioner  on  traffic  and  tolls,  at  the  time  he 
reconunended  the  rate  of  tolls  which  was  adopted  by  the  President. 
The  gratifying  advance  made  in  the  coast-to-coast  business  indi- 
cates that  when  international  trade  becomes  normal  this  estimate 
will  prove  to  be  conservative. 

From  what  has  been  accomplished  since  the  opening  of  the  canal 
and  from  the  detailed  analysis  of  ocean  shipping,  transcontinental 
railroad  traffic,  steamship  operating  costs,  and  length  of  ocean 
routes,  which  was  made  before  the  tolls  and  vessel  measurement 
rules  were  promulgated  (in  which  work  it  was  my  privilege  to 
assist  for  a  period  of  two  years),  it  is  possible  to  trace  at  least 
some  of  the  waterway's  economic  influences.  Its  first  and  most 
direct  effect  is  upon  ocean  steamship  routes.  Four  of  the  world's 
greatest  ocean  routes  are  directly  affected  by  the  Panama  Canal — 
the  Magellan  or  Cape  Horn  route,  the  Panama  Railroad  and  Mexi- 
can or  Tehuantepec  route,  the  South  African  or  Cape  Town  route, 
and  the  Suez  Canal  route.  The  five  primary  routing  factors 
which  operate  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route  are:  (1)  the  distance 
or  length  of  the  voyage,  (2)  the  length  of  time  required  to  reach 
destinations,  (S)  fuel  costs,  (4)  the  relative  ease  of  obtaining 
profitable  cargoes,  and  (6)  tiie  absence  or  presence  of  transship- 
ment costs.  In  each  of  these  the  Panama  Canal  has  an  advantage 
over  rival  routes  affecting  a  portion  of  their  former  traffic.  Other 
considerations  may  also  enter  at  times,  such  as  po;rt  charges  and 
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marine  insurance  rates,  but  they  are  not  determining  factors  as 
between  the  Panama  route  and  its  competitors.  The  routing  effect 
of  the  canal,  moreover,  applies  almost  exclusively  to  steamships, 
internal  combustion  oil  vessels,  or  other  self  propelled  or  towed 
vessels.  But  few  sailing  vessels  have  selected  the  Panama  route 
and  few  may  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the  future,  for  their  approadi 
to  the  Panama,  from  the  Pacific,  as  also  the  approach  to  the  Sues 
Canal  through  the  Red  Sea,  is  seriously  retarded  by  uncertain 
winds  and  belts  of  calms. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Panama  Canal  effects  a  saving  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  few  concrete  examples.  The  distance  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  via  the  canal  is  7878  nautical  miles 
shorter  than  by  way  of  the  old  Magellan  route;  and  the  corres- 
ponding saving  in  shipmaits  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
is  8747  miles;  to  Iquique,  the  great  Chilean  nitrate  port,  6189 
miles ;  and  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  7406  miles.  As  compared  with 
the  Suez  Canal  route,  a  steamer  sailing  fnmi  New  York  to  Yoko- 
hama via  Panama  and  San  Francisco  saves  8768  miles  and  to 
Shani^iai  1876.  The  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  via 
Panama  is  6666  miles  shorter  than  by  way  of  Ifagellan.  Steam- 
ships sailing  from  New  York  to  Sydney,  Australia,  save  898S  miles 
as  compared  with  the  South  African  route;  and  the  Panama  route 
to  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  is  2498  miles  shorter  than  the  route 
by  way  of  Magellan.  The  trade  between  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
the  United  States  and  western  Europe  on  the  one  side  and  all  the 
leading  ports  of  North  and  South  America  will  take  the  Panama 
route  because  the  saving  in  distance  is  pronounced.  Vessds  oper- 
ating between  our  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Chinese  and  other  Oriental 
ports  as  far  west  as  Manila,  also  shorten  their  voyage  by  using 
the  Panama  Canal;  and  those  sailing  between  Europe  and  New 
Zealand  find  the  Panama  route  to  be  the  shortest  but  save  far  less 
than  the  vessels  which  ply  to  and  from  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  savings  in  distance  occasioned  by  the  Panama  Canal  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  resulting  reduction  in  sailing  time.  An  ordi- 
nary 10-knot  steamer,  when  sailing  from  New  York  to  Welling- 
ton via  the  canal  rather  than  by  way  of  the  shortest  competitive 
all-water  route,  saves  9.9  days,  to  Sydney  16.8,  Yokohama  16.t, 
Valparaiso  16.1,  Honolulu  27,  Shuigfaai  7.8,  and  San  Frandsco 
or  other  Pacific  coast  ports,  88.8  days.  No  routing  consideration 
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is  more  important  than  this  reduction  in  time,  for  from  it  result 
a  more  frequent  steamship  service,  more  rapid  delivery,  and  a 
reduction  in  operating  costs.  It  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
reduction  in  distance  between  different  ports  and  the  speed  of  the 
vessel.  It  is  less  in  case  of  fast  passaiger  ships ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  large  part  of  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  moves  in  ordinary  freighters  having  a  speed  of  from 
9  to  12  knots  per  hour. 

Steamship  operating  costs  are  reduced  not  only  as  a  result  of  a 
saving  in  sailing  time  and  length  of  voyage  but  also  by  a  reduction 
in  fuel  cost  as  compared  with  the  Suez,  Magellan,  or  South  African 
routes.  The  Panama  route  reduces  the  fuel  bills  of  steamships 
primarily  because  less  fuel  is  needed  to  reach  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  tributary  to  the  canal^  and  as  compared  with  the 
first  two  routes  also  because  relatively  larger  proportions  of  Amer- 
ican and  native  coals  are  available,  the  prices  of  which  are  lower 
than  those  of  the  costly  Welsh  coal  which  is  supplied  at  many  of 
the  fuel  stations  on  the  Suez  and  Magellan  routes.  The  sale  of 
American  coal  at  the  canal  by  the  United  States  government  and 
the  increasing  quantity  being  shipped  through  the  canal  by  Eastern 
coal  exporters  is  likely  to  become  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  canal  tra£Sc  and  as  a  source  of  commerce. 

Traffic  considerations  occasionally  attract  vessels  throuj^  the 
Panama  Canal  even  thouj^  in  particular  instances  other  routes  are 
shorter.  Thus,  the  greater  ease  of  obtaining  cargoes  in  particular 
▼oyages  and  the  lower  coaling  costs  have  caused  some  vessels  plying 
between  Europe  and  a  number  of  the  ports  of  Australasia  and 
Japan  to  sail  via  Panama  even  thouj^  it  is  not  the  shortest  avail- 
able route. 

Transshipment  costs  as  a  cause  of  diverting  traffic  to  the  Panama 
Canal  are  especially  important  in  connection  with  the  Tehuantepec 
and  Panama  railroad  routes.  Vessels  formerly  transshipping  from 
ocean  to  ocean  by  rail  now  pass  throuj^  the  canal,  for  the  trans- 
shipment costs  paid  at  Tehuantepec  average  about  $8.60  and  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  about  $8  per  ton  of  cargo.  In  comparison, 
a  canal  toll  of  $1.20  per  net  vessel  ton,  or  an  equivalent  of  from 
80  to  90  cents  per  average  cargo  ton,  denotes  a  huge  saving. 

Canal  tolls  constitute  an  important  routing  considmtion  only  at 
those  distant  marginal  points  which  are  geographically  so  located 
as  to  bring  the  canal  into  direct  competition  with  otiier  routes. 
Much  the  larger  share  of  its  regular  traffic  is  naturally  so  tribu- 
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tary  to  the  canal  that  it  would  seek  the  canal  route  quite  regardless 
of  any  tolls  which  might  reasonably  be  charged.  In  fixing  tolls 
in  the  future  the  government  will  constantly  be  confronted  with 
the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  more  desirable  to  reduce  the  tolls 
on  all  traffic  so  as  to  reach  out  for  a  somewhat  larger  share  of  that 
small  minority  of  additional  vessels  which  might  use  the  canal  if 
the  tolls  were  lower,  than  to  conserve  its  revenues  by  maint>aining 
reasonable  tolls  and  fixing  them  primarily  with  reference  to  that 
much  larger  portion  of  traffic  which  the  canal  now  benefits  in  many 
ways.  The  rate  of  toll  on  merchant  vesseb  is  now  practically 
the  same  at  Panama  and  Suez  and  the  average  tolls  collected  are 
slightly  lower  at  the  former  because  the  measurement  rules  upon 
which  they  are  based  are  somewhat  more  liberal  and,  while  the 
Suez  Canal  Company  charges  a  special  toll  of  10  francs  for  each 
passenger  on  board  a  vessel  in  addition  to  the  main  tolls  based  on 
its  net  tonnage,  no  special  passenger  toUs  are  collected  at  Panama. 
The  two  great  waterways,  however,  are  competitors  for  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  traffic  which  they  handle. 

The  second  economic  effect  of  the  canal  is  its  influence  upon 
commerce.  It  has  already  begun  to  stimulate  both  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  that  it  will  do  so  on  an  even  larger  scale 
when  the  commercial  world  returns  to  an  even  keel  is  undoubted. 
Its  most  sweeping  effect  on  commerce  will  result  from  the  improved 
ocean  services  which  it  incurs  by  reducing  sailing  time  and  time 
of  delivery  between  many  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  by  increasing 
the  frequency  of  sailings,  and  by  reducing  operating  costs.  It  also 
affects  commerce  by  reducing  ocean  freight  rates  between  numer- 
ous points.  It  is  a  poor  time  to  compare  ocean  charges  when  an 
abrupt  shortage  of  tonnage  is  occasioned  by  a  war  which  locks 
many  of  the  finest  deep  sea  vessels  of  the  world  into  their  harbors 
and  draws  others  into  the  traffic  in  grain,  flour,  provisions,  war 
munitions,  and  other  freight  moving  to  those  belligerent  or  neutral 
countries  whose  trade  routes  have  not  been  entirely  closed;  yet  it  is 
significant  that,  while  transatlantic  rates  have  increased  amazingly, 
the  coast  to  coast  rates  on  many  commodities  shipped  via  the  canal 
are  from  6  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  before  the  opening 
of  the  canal.  Others  are  the  same  as  they  were  and  but  few  are 
higher.^  Ocean  freight  rates  are  based  upon  what  the  traffic  will 
bear  rather  than  upon  distance  or  operating  costs,  but  the  canal, 

'Coast  to  coast  rates  bj  canal  were  quoted  on  September  5,  1914,  and  June 
7  and  8,  1015. 
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by  encouraging  the  entrance  of  additional  coastwise  lines,  has 
tended  towards  lower  rates.  Instead  of  the  three  private  lines  and 
one  government  line  which  operated  before  the  opening  of  the 
canal,  five  private  steamship  lines  are  now  engaged  in  the  coast-to- 
coast  business ;  and,  while  they  will  probably  cooperate  in  making 
their  rates  after  traffic  conditions  are  well  adjusted,  each  endeav- 
ors to  obtain  as  much  freight  as  it  can  accommodate. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  has  further  benefited  commerce  by 
exerting  an  infiuence  upon  transcontinental  railroad  freight  rates. 
The  rail  carriers  have,  since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  reduced 
their  transcontinental  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  commodities,  in  order  to  retain  as  large  a  share  as  possible 
of  the  freight  originating  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  More- 
over, these  reductions  have  been  extended  to  the  same  articles  when 
shipped  from  points  in  the  Central  West  so  as  to  enable  the  ship- 
pers of  this  region  to  compete  with  those  located  near  the  seaboard ; 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  being  convinced  of  the 
revenue  needs  of  the  railroads  and  the  varying  effects  of  canal 
competition,  has  authorized  them,  subject  to  certain  maximum 
limits,  to  charge  lower  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  terminals  than 
to  intermediate  points  not  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  water 
competition.* 

The  commission  has  likewise  regulated  the  back-haul  rates  from 
Pacific  terminals  to  interior  points  so  as  to  facilitate  the  shipment 
of  freight  to  such  points  by  way  of  the  canal.^  Those  who  expected 
a  wholesale  and  drastic  reduction  of  transcontinental  rates  as  a 
result  of  canal  competition  will  doubtless  be  disappointed,  for  it 
should  be  remembered  that  not  more  than  20  to  22  per  cent  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad  freight  has  in  the  past  originated  at,  or 
been  destined  to,  points  located  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Should  they  endeavor  to  hold  their  former  share  of  this  freight  by 
drastic  cuts  in  their  rates,  they  would  be  obliged  to  extend  auto- 
matically the  same  reduced  rates  to  the  much  larger  volume  of 
transcontinental  freight  which  moves  between  the  Central  West  and 
the  Pacific  coast.  Transcontinental  railroads  may,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  maintain  their  rates  primarily  with  reference  to  the 
freight  which  moves  to  and  from  the  Central  West  where  the  in- 
fiuence of  canal  competition  is  least  felt. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  has  also  stimulated  commerce,  both 

*39  I.  C.  C.  Reports  611,  January  99,  1015. 
«S4  I.  C.  a  Reports  IS,  April  90,  1915. 
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domestic  and  foreign,  by  directing  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
and  exporters  to  markets  formerly  regarded  as  unimportant  or 
inaccessible.  It  is  an  advertising  medium  which  should  prove 
invaluable  to  American  commerce. 

During  the  first  10^  months  of  operation  the  largest  item  in 
international  traffic  of  the  canal  was  the  trade  of  the  eastern  section 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe  to  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica; the  second  largest  was  the  trade  between  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Europe;  and  third,  that  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  tiie  Far  East.^ 

These  three  items  constituted  over  96  per  cent  of  the  total 
international  traffic  of  the  canal,  the  remainder  moving  to  and  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  British  Columbia,  Western  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  other  miscellaneous  points.  The  part  of  the 
United  States  in  this  international  traffic  has  been  unduly  large 
because  the  trade  of  Europe  with  most  regions  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is,  temporarily,  far  below  normal.  More  Chilean  nitrate, 
for  example,  has  thus  far  been  shipped  to  the  United  States 
through  the  canal  than  to  Europe,  althou^^  in  times  of  peace  the 
nitrate  shipments  to  Europe  have  usually  been  four  or  five  times 
greater. 

The  international  trade  of  the  United  States  is  especially  bene- 
fited in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  canal,  because  the  canal  re- 
duces the  distance  between  our  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Pacific 
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Ocean  very  much  more  than  the  distance  between  Europe  and  the 
Pacific.  While  it  shortens  the  route  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso 
by  S747  miles,  the  route  from  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso  is  shortened 
by  but  1640  miles.  The  routes  from  New  York  and  Liverpool  to 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  are  similarly  shortened  by  2498  and 
1664  miles  respectively;  and  while  the  canal  materially  shortens 
the  route  from  New  York  to  Yokohama,  Shan^^ai,  and  Sydney,  it 
does  not  affect  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  these  points, 
for  the  route  from  Europe  to  Asia  and  Australasia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  New  Zealand,  is  longer  via  Panama  than  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Although  an  American  merchant  marine  adequate  for  American 
commerce  has  advantages  over  the  continued  dependence  of  the 
merchants  and  producers  of  the  United  States  upon  foreign  vessels, 
no  sections  of  the  world  benefit  so  greatly  from  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  as  do  North  and  South  America.  In  the  foreign 
trade,  the  whole  of  the  United  States  benefits  materially.  The 
Pacific  coast  uses  the  canal  to  advantage  in  its  trade  with  Europe; 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards  and  the  Central  West  use  it  in 
their  trade  with  Pacific  markets  as  far  west  as  Hongkong  and 
Manila.  The  Ghilf  ports  are  especially  benefited  by  an  unusually 
large  reduction  in  distance,  their  geographical  location  being  such 
that  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  Manila  is  reduced  by 
1978  miles  as  compared  with  a  reduction  of  but  41  miles  in  the 
distance  from  New  York.  A  revolutionary  shift  of  foreign  trade 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  ports  is  not  to  be  expected,  for  there 
are  other  trade  considerations  besides  a  reduction  in  the  length  of 
ocean  routes,  but  in  so  far  as  the  canal  infiuences  ocean  routes  no 
section  east  of  the  Pacific  slope  is  benefited  as  largely  as  the  ports 
located  on  the  Gkdf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  domestic  transcontinental  trade  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  and  Pacific  seaboards  obtain  the  greatest  and  most  direct  as- 
sistance from  the  canal,  for  they  can  utilise  it  to  full  advantage 
without  the  payment  of  railroad  and  transshipment  costs.  The 
regions  adjacent  to  the  seaboards  also  benefit  greatly  in  that  they 
are  able  to  ship  through  the  canal  at  rates  lower  than  tiie  all-rail 
charges  of  the  transcontinental  railways.  Much  canal  traffic  is  des- 
tined to  and  originates  at  points  as  far  west  as  Pittsburgh  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Ohio.  The  domestic  commerce  of  the  Central 
West  benefits  less ;  for,  although  the  steamship  lines  are  reaching 
into  this  region  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than  before  the  canal 
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was  opened,  much  the  largest  proportion  of  the  trade  between  it  and 
the  Pacific  coast  continues  to  move  by  rail.  The  benefit  derived 
from  the  canal  by  the  Central  West  has  been  mainly  indirect,  com- 
ing through  the  reduction  of  the  railroad  rates  on  a  number  of 
westbound  commodities.  The  shippers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
Central  Western  and  Atlantic  states  are  competitors  for  the  Paci- 
fic coast  trade  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  former 
will  continue  to  hold  their  erstwhile  dominant  position.  The  Cen- 
tral West  will  be  assisted  by  the  transcontinental  railroads;  and 
the  Atlantic  States,  by  the  canal  lines.  The  region  which  has 
thus  far  benefited  least  from  the  canal  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  sec- 
tion, for  the  increased  water  competition  at  the  Pacific  coast  term- 
inals has  induced  the  railroads,  with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  widen  the  difference  between  their  trans- 
continental and  intermountain  rates  on  numerous  commodities. 
Should  this  policy  fail  to  maintain  the  revenues  of  the  rail  carriers, 
the  alternative  policy  would  be  to  reduce  their  intermountain  rates 
so  as  to  deprive  the  Pacific  terminals  of  a  portion  of  their  present 
jobbing  trade  and  to  supply  the  mountain  states  more  largely 
with  Eastern  and  Central  Western  wares  directly  by  rail.  The 
various  commercial  districts  of  the  country  do  not  have  an  equal 
interest  in  the  canal  and  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to  forecast 
what  the  relationship  between  the  railroad  and  steamship  rates 
will  ultimately  be. 

A  gradual  growth  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  may  be  expected,  although  the  sudden  com- 
mercial revolution  which  some  of  the  enthusiasts  predicted  has  not 
occurred.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  many  of  the  most  promising  of  the  newer  markets  of 
the  world  is  not  directly  affected  by  the  canal.  Large  sections  of 
South  America,  for  example,  including  Argentine,  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay, and  most  of  the  north  coast  countries,  lie  east  of  the  canal 
and  their  trade  with  our  eastern  seaboard  does  not  move  via  Pan- 
ama. The  shortcomings  of  most  of  the  markets  directly  affected 
by  the  canal,  moreover,  are  such  that,  however  great  the  success 
of  the  United  States  may  be,  no  sudden  commercial  upheaval  is 
probable.  In  most  of  the  foreign  markets  of  the  Pacific  the  Amer- 
ican exporter  is  confronted  by  well-established  foreign  competitors 
who  have  thus  far  controlled  much  the  larger  share  of  their  for- 
eign trade.  From  the  year  1900  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  the  United  States  has  supplied  but  8^  to  IS^ 
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per  cent  of  the  imports  of  Chile;  and  the  American  proportion  in 
Australia  has  ranged  from  9.7  to  16%  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand 
7  to  18  per  cent,  and  in  China  from  5^  to  16  8/10  per  cent. 
Great  Britain,  (xermany,  and  in  China  also  Russia  and  Japan, 
will  make  every  effort  to  maintain  or  improve  their  present  com- 
mercial positions.  In  some  of  these  markets,  moreover,  the  popu- 
lation is  as  yet  too  small  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  outside  wares.  In  others  there  are  wide  undeveloped  areas, 
parts  of  which  have  glowing  future  prospects  but  the  development 
of  which  requires  time  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  on  rail- 
roads and  other  improvements.  Others,  such  as  China,  have  a 
dense  population  but  one  which  still  has  a  low  purchasing  power 
and  the  demands  of  which  for  Western  products  grow  but  grad- 
ually. In  some  instances,  as  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  there 
are  relatively  few  commodities  which  are  at  present  available  for 
return  cargoes  to  the  United  States,  although  they  have  a  large 
surplus  of  agricultural  products  which  readily  find  a  market  in 
Europe.  In  China,  moreover,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  the 
light  of  recent  happenings  the  open  door  policy  which  the  United 
States  has  always  favored  will,  in  the  future,  be  maintained. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Panama  Canal  influences 
trade  only  in  so  far  as  it  improves  transportation  conditions,  and 
that  transportation  is  but  one  element  in  international  trade.  Com- 
merce is  vitally  affected  by  foreign  investments,  by  banking  and 
credit  relations,  by  the  use  of  effective  trade  methods,  and,  in 
some  instances,  by  the  political  control  of  Pacific  markets  by  rival 
foreign  countries.  That  the  canal  will  encourage  American  com- 
merce can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  much 
of  its  infiuence  will  be  thwarted  unless  other  trade  considerations 
are  also  fuUy  recognized. 

From  the  infiuence  of  the  canal  upon  ocean  routes  and  commerce 
results  the  third  economic  value,  namely,  its  effect  upon  the  coun- 
try's indfistries.  The  opening  of  outside  markets  for  manufactur- 
ers is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  industries  of  the  Central, 
Western,  and  Atlantic  Coast  states.  As  the  coimtry's  surplus  of 
farm  products  which  can  readily  find  markets  in  Europe  has  been 
declining  since  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  the  surplus 
of  manufactures  has  been  steadily  growing.  Many  of  these  sur- 
plus wares  can  not  find  an  adequate  foreign  market  in  Europe  but 
must  seek  a  market  in  the  newer  regions  of  the  world ;  and  large 
quantities  of  these  commodities  are  now  moving  through  the  canal 
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from  Eastern  factories  and  mills  to  the  markets  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Eastern  and  Southern  states,  moreover,  are  shipping 
coal  and  cotton  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Pacific  markets. 
Similarly,  the  Pacific  coast  has  lumber,  grain,  flour,  wool,  mineral 
and  vegetable  oils,  salmon,  fruits,  and  other  products  which  are 
already  moving  throu^  the  canal  to  the  Eastern  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  especially  to  Europe  in  appreciable  quantities. 
Many  industries,  moreover,  are  brought  nearer  to  their  source  of 
raw  materials.  Australian  wool,  for  example,  is  beginning  to  be 
shipped  directly  to  the  textile  mills  of  the  East  instead  of  indirectly 
by  way  of  Oreat  Britain;  various  sugar  refineries  depend  upon 
Hawaiian  sugar;  Atlantic  coast  iron  and  steel  mills  are  beginning 
to  import  ore  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America;  and  Southern 
and  Eastern  coal  is  moving  throu^  the  canal  and  may  assist  in 
solving  the  fuel  problem  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Numerous  industries 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  canal,  but  for  reasons  the  same  as 
those  which  infiuence  commerce  no  sudden  industrial  revolution 
may  be  expected.  Transportation  is  but  one  among  the  many 
forces  which  influence  the  growth  of  industries. 

The  United  States  government  has  done  much  at  Panama  which 
stands  to  its  credit  It  has  constructed  the  canal  with  a  rapidity 
and  efficiency  which  has  brought  favorable  comment  from  the  entire 
commercial  world.  It  has  flxed  the  tolls  with  a  view  alike  to  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  industry  and  to  the  conserving  of  the 
nation's  revenue,  and  not  until  after  a  detailed  study  of  canal 
traffic  and  tolls  had  been  made.  It  has,  moreover,  wisely  decided  to 
collect  toUs  uniformly  from  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  all  nations 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  treaty  obligations,  and  to  collect 
them  from  coastwise  as  well  as  deep  sea  vessels.  None  are  so  well 
able  to  pay  tolls  as  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  for 
they  are  legally  protected  against  foreign  competition.  The  toUs 
of  $1.20  per  net  vessel  ton,  with  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  in  case 
of  vessels  in  ballast,  are  essentially  reasonable  and  are  based  upon 
the  net  tonnage  of  vessels  as  ascertained  in  accordance  with  a  care- 
fuUy  prepared  code  of  measurement  rules.  These  measurement 
rules  were  expressly  formulated  with  a  view  to  obtaining  for  each 
vessel  a  net  tonnage  as  equitable  and  as  nearly  representative  of 
its  real  earning  capacity  as  possible. 

Detailed  canal  operating  rules  have  also  been  adopted  and  the 
operating  force  has  been  organized.  Government  coaling  stations. 
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open  to  merchant  vessels,  have  been  established  at  both  canal 
terminals,  and  fuel  oil  may  be  purchased  at  the  canal  either  from 
the  government  or  from  private  dealers. 

The  increased  activity  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  in  the  promotion  of  the  foreign  trade  by 
creating  a  staff  of  trade  experts  should  be  gratifying  to  all  who 
have  the  country's  export  trade  at  heart.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
what  has  been  done  is  but  a  beginning  and  that  our  government  will 
do  as  much  for  American  exporters  as  is  done  for  some  of  their 
foreign  competitors 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  various  additional  economic  steps 
of  great  importance  to  commerce  and  industry  and  to  the  efficient 
utilization  of  the  canal  still  need  to  be  taken.  One  of  these  has 
to  do  with  the  development  of  an  American  deep  sea  merchant 
marine.  So  long  as  our  foreign  trade  was  confined  largely  to 
Europe  it  made  little  difference  to  American  exporters  or  impor- 
ters whether  their  goods  were  carried  in  foreign  or  American  ves- 
sels, for  in  times  of  peace  the  steamship  services  between  our 
eastern  seaboard  and  Europe  are  excellent.  The  relative  shift 
from  agricultural  to  non-agricultural  exports  and  from  European 
to  non-European  markets,  however,  alters  the  merchant  marine 
problem  completely,  for  in  the  trade  with  South  American  and 
Pacific  countries  foreign  exporters  have  had  the  advantage  of 
superior  steamship  services.  The  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912,  as 
amended  in  1914,  has  removed  the  disadvantage  of  higher  con- 
struction costs  by  permitting  the  registry  of  foreign  built  vessels, 
but  the  American  ship  operator  continues  to  be  burdened  by 
higher  operating  costs  than  those  paid  by  foreign  navigation  com- 
panies. These  differences  in  operating  costs  must  be  removed  or 
private  American  steamship  companies  can  not  be  expected  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  concerns,  much  less  to  provide  a  service  equal  to 
that  centering  at  European  ports.  Few  desire  to  abandon  reasona- 
ble safety  provisions,  but  there  are  many  provisions  in  the  navi- 
gation laws  which  needlessly  burden  vessels  of  American  registry. 
A  careful  revision  of  our  hopelessly  bulky  navigation  laws  will  do 
much  to  narrow  the  difference  in  operating  costs  which  stand  in 
favor  of  foreign  vessels.  The  remainder  could  well  be  overcome 
by  the  payment  of  specific  mail  subsidies  to  a  limited  number  of 
lines  operating  under  definite  contracts  which  confine  them  to  those 
countries  where  markets  are  most  desired  and  require  them  to 
provide  a  service  of  agreed  frequency  and  rapidity.   The  danger 
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of  goYemment  ownership  and  operation  of  certain  steamship  lines 
is  that  many  private  steamship  companies  would  be  discouraged 
and  that,  consequently,  little  would  be  permanently  accomplished 
unless  the  government  entered  the  steamship  business  on  an  enor- 
mous scale. 

The  Panama  Canal  act,  moreover,  prohibits  all  railroad-owned 
steamships  from  using  the  canal,  although  a  committee  of  Congress 
has  learned  that  61.9  per  cent  of  the  regular  line  tonnage  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard  and  19.8  per  cent  of  that  operating  on 
the  Pacific  coast  is  owned  by  railways.  The  same  act  provides 
that  railroads  may  not  own  or  control  steamship  lines  anywhere 
in  the  domestic  trade  of  the  United  States,  if  such  control  is  not 
for  the  public  good  and  in  any  way  excludes  or  reduces  competi- 
tion on  the  water  route.  It  prohibits  any  lines  operating  in 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  from  using  the  canal,  even  though 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  deep  sea  steamship  lines  is  to  co- 
operate in  the  making  of  rates.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  subject 
steamship  lines  to  reasonable  government  regulation  such  as  is 
suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  to  permit  them  to  co- 
operate subject  to  supervision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; and  also  under  these  conditions  to  permit  railroads  to 
operate  vessels  through  the  canal  or  elsewhere?  It  is  a  short- 
sighted policy  which  endeavors  to  penalize  all  railroads  for  the 
past  faults  of  a  few,  to  prohibit  cooperation  where  free  competi- 
tion does  not  exist,  and  to  use  this  great  waterway  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act. 

The  economic  efficiency  of  the  canal  could  be  further  promoted 
by  a  change  of  existing  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  exporters 
to  combine  or  cooperate  in  their  foreign  trade.  This  has  been  the 
successful  practice  in  foreign  countries  and  it  is  well  known  that 
success  in  the  exportation  of  American  manufactures  has  been  con- 
fined largely,  although  not  entirely,  to  a  limited  number  of  large 
industrial  consolidations.  Why  not  permit  these  concerns  to 
enter  the  export  trade  without  fear  of  violating  the  law  of  the 
land?  And  why  not  permit  smaller  exporters  to  cooperate  and 
thereby  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  foreign  trade?  American 
manufacturers  can  not  be  expected  to  fight  each  other  and  also  to 
fight  strongly  organized  foreign  rivals. 

Finally,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  trading  rights  of  the 
United  States  will  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  the  markets  of  the 
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world.  American  exporters  and  importers  are  not  entitled  to  any 
unfair  advantages,  but  they  are  entitled  to  an  open  door  in  China, 
unless  China  voluntarily  closes  it  to  all  countries  alike,  also  to  open 
trade  routes  and  to  protection  against  unlawful  interference  with 
peaceable  commerce.  The  canal  should  prove  a  boon  to  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  industry,  but  its  influences  can  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  an  aggressive  commercial  policy  and  a  realization  that 
American  exporters  must  compete  against  powerful  foreign  rivals. 
It  behooves  the  shippers  and  producers  of  the  United  States  first 
of  all  to  make  every  effort  to  further  their  foreign  sales.  Secondly, 
it  behooves  the  government  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  nation  stands 
behind  them.  Though  the  United  States  may  never  be  so  closely 
dependent  upon  foreign  trade  as  our  less  fortunate  foreign  rivals, 
for  we  are  blessed  with  an  unequalled  domestic  market,  the  time 
when  supplementary  foreign  markets  are  necessary  has  arrived. 


O.  O.  HUBBNEK. 
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The  Happinesi  of  Nationi:  A  Begmning  in  PoUtical  Engineering. 
By  James  MacEatb.   (New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.  1916. 
Pp.  Je66.  $1.86.) 

The  title  of  this  book  is  plainly  suggested  by  that  of  Adam 
Smith's  great  work,  and  Mr.  MacEaye  makes  it  dear  that 
he  has  set  out  to  do  for  the  science  of  happiness  what  Adam 
Smith  did  for  the  science  of  wealth.  It  is  a  large  undertaking, 
and  the  reader  finds  himself  wishing  that  the  author  were  not 
so  frequently  prevented,  by  the  limits  of  his  space,  from  elaborat- 
ing some  of  his  points  as  fully  as  their  importance  demands. 

The  author  bases  his  attempt  to  establish  a  science  of  political 
engineering  on  the  ^^simple  and  uiiassailable  assumption  that  the 
goal  of  nations  or  of  society  is  to  do  right,  and  to  avoid  doing 
wrong."  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  to  determine 
the  logical  criteria  of  right  and  wrong.  All  moral  codes  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  intuitional  and  the  hedonistic. 
The  philosophy  of  intuiti(mism  is  examined  by  the  author, 
critically  and  fairly,  and  is  found  to  be  illogical  and  inadequate, 
in  spite  of  its  almost  universal  acceptance  by  the  moral  phil- 
osophers of  the  past.  Of  all  hedonistic  codes  that  which  is  of 
greatest  interest  to  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  which  is  therefore 
the  safe  guide  for  political  conduct,  is  the  utilitarian.  Its  goal 
is  the  ^^maximum  quantitative  excess  of  happiness  over  unhappi- 
ness  among  mankind  as  a  whole,  during  the  foreseeable  future." 
It  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  amount  of  happiness,  not  at 
all  with  its  distribution.  Orthodox  economics  makes  the  mistake, 
very  common  among  thinkers  on  ethical  subjects,  of  confusing 
happiness  with  the  causes  of  happiness.  The  economic  reasoning 
is  thus:  Since  wealth  is  an  essential  for  happiness,  that  nation 
first  months  of  operation  would,  even  in  times  of  peace,  be  abnormal 
therefore  the  goal  of  national  effort  should  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible production  of  wealth.  The  fallacy  lies  in  ignoring  consump- 
tion, which  is  a  much  more  vital  interest  than  production. 
Production  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  consumption,  and  if 
productive  activities  are  carried  to  the  point  where  they  interfere 
with  the  greatest  possibilities  of  consumption,  they  defeat  the 
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ends  of  happiness.  The  end  is  sacrificed  to  the  means.  The 
author  proceeds  to  analyze  consumption  and  the  consumptiye 
efficiency  of  mankind,  in  order  to  indicate  how  consumption  may 
be  so  directed  as  to  produce  the  greatest  total  amount  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  shown  that  the  greatest  total  amount  of  happiness 
from  a  given  amount  of  production  will  result  in  a  society  where 
there  are  no  very  high,  and  no  very  low,  rates  of  consumption 
among  the  members.  Thus  democracy  finds  a  logical  basis  in 
utilitarianism.  The  question  as  to  who  should  direct  the  pro- 
ductive and  consumptive  acts  of  society  is  examined,  with  the 
conclusion  that,  in  general,  socialism  should  be  promoted  in 
production,  and  individualism  in  consumption. 

Up  to  this  point  the  author's  treatment  is  satisfying  and  his 
argument  convincing.  His  identification  of  logic  with  common 
sense  is  justified  in  his  own  discussions.  The  last  section  of  the 
book,  however,  contains  a  rather  grievous  disappointment.  The 
author  now  leaves  the  position  which  he  took  at  the  outset,  of 
confining  his  analysis  to  the  human  species,  and  shows  that, 
logically,  perfect  altruism  ought  to  concern  itself  with  happiness 
among  all  sentient  beings,  thinking,  as  always,  only  of  the  amoimt 
of  happiness,  not  of  its  distribution.  The  reader  expects  this 
proposition  to  be  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  duty  of 
man  to  the  other  sentient  animals  on  the  globe.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  the  author  propounds  the  surmise  that  ultimately  the 
production  of  happiness  will  require  ^Hhe  cooperation  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  sentient  beings,"  one  of  which  shall  be  equipped 
in  the  highest  degree  for  producing  happiness,  and  the  other 
for  feeling  happiness.  This  second  class  ^Sfill  not  necessarily 
or  even  probably  possess  either  intelligence,  altruism  or  will." 
Its  sole  function  will  be  to  feel  happiness.  The  disappointment 
which  this  finale  involves  is  softened  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  by 
the  author's  recognition  of  the  extreme,  not  to  say  fantastic, 
character  of  hid  supposition.  He  asserts  that  the  scientific  im- 
agination can  easily  conceive  of  such  an  evolution,  in  the  light 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past.  This  is  true.  But 
the  author's  position  would  be  much  strengthened  if  he  had  done 
two  things:  first,  shown  that  there  has  been  some  indication  of 
the  begmnings  of  such  a  process  of  evolution  in  the  history  of 
mankind  during  the  last  few  thousand  years;  and,  second,  con- 
sidered the  question  whether  there  do  not  already  exist,  among 
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sentient  beings,  types  which,  in  respect  to  their  capacity  for 
fecUng  happiness,  resemble  the  postulated  new  species  much  more 
closely  than  does  man.  In  that  case  perfect  altruism  would  seem 
to  require  that  man  devote  his  energies  to  promotiag  the  happiness 
of  these  non-human  groups,  in  the  interval  of  waiting  for  the 
evolution  of  the  new  species.  Judging  by  external  expressions, 
it  is  only  a  few  times  a  year  that  ihe  ordinary  human  being  ex- 
periences the  ecstatic  joy  felt  by  a  dog  on  the  return  of  his  master 
after  a  two  hours'  absence.  It  is  the  rare  human  individual 
who  ever  achieves  the  state  of  placid  contentment  and  peace 
exhibited  by  the  cat  dozing  before  the  fire.  It  would  have  been 
logical  if  the  author,  before  asking  his  readers  to  contemplate 
seriously  the  evolution  of  a  species  of  beings  of  whom  there  is 
not  now  the  faintest  foreshadowing,  had  discussed  the  question 
whether  the  interests  of  utility  in  the  universe  would  not  best  be 
subserved,  for  the  present,  if  men,  who  have  the  necessary  in- 
telligence, altruism,  and  will,  devoted  their  entire  time  to  creating 
happiness  for  the  largest  possible  number  of  cats  and  dogs. 

HsNKT  Pkatt  Fadlchild. 

Yale  University. 
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North,  C.  C.  The  sociological  implications  of  Ricardo's  economics. 
(Chicago:  Univ.  Chicago  Press.   1915.   Pp.65.  50c.) 

The  thesis  set  forUi  in  this  doctor's  dissertation  is  "that  the 
economic  factor  in  any  situation  is  itself  not  accurately  described 
until  it  is  correlated  with  other  social  factors."  The  author  admits 
that  economic  science  is  possible  and  well  worth  while  as  an  attempt 
to  point  out  the  tendencies  of  economic  forces,  but  he  claims  that 
Ricardo  and  his  followers  grievously  erred  in  that  they  neglected 
the  non-economic  factors  in  human  life  and  were  unable  to  see 
social  reality  as  a  whole.  By  their  abstract  method  they  perverted 
economic  science  and  stood  in  the  way  of  social  reform. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  author  means  by  "sociological 
implications"  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  Ricardo  and  his 
school,  such  as  perfect  competition  and  the  perfect  mobility  of  labor 
and  capital,  or  whether  he  refers  to  the  inferences  which  they  drew 
when  they  opposed  proposals  for  social  reform  on  the  ground  that  they 
ran  counter  to  economic  law  and  presumed  to  say  the  last  word  on 
subjects  running  far  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  economic  science. 
If  the  author  refers  chiefly  to  the  assumptions  of  Ricardo  it  may  be 
said  that  he  does  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  theoretical  value  of 
economic  fictions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  discussing  "the  impli- 
cation that  a  description  of  the  mechanism  of  production  and  ex- 
change was  the  final  word  in  the  treatment  of  social  well-being,"  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Ricardo  and  his  followers  had  a  somewhat 
narrow  view  of  human  life,  frequently  posed  as  defenders  of  exist- 
ing social  conditions,  and  too  often  assumed  a  pharisaical  attitude 
toward  social  reformers. 

The  author  has  written  an  interesting  and  important  essay,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  continue  his  studies  in  the  method  of  economic 
science,  a  subject  that  has  been  relatively  neglected  in  recent  years. 
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Economic  Geography.  By  John  McFarlane.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.   N.  d.   Pp.  vii,  660.  $2.26.) 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  volume  is  that  the  author 
has  undertaken  to  divide  the  political  imits  of  the  world  into 
natural  regions ;  and,  with  these  as  a  basis,  he  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  influences  of  geographic  and  other  factors  upon  the  economic 
activities  of  the  various  population  groups  within  the  different 
regions.  Unlike  some  other  books  which  undertake  to  cover  the 
same  general  field  of  study,  there  is  comparatively  little  space 
given  to  a  discussion  of  general  considerations  constituting  the 
influences  of  ^^controls"  upon  human  activity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  to  be  found  26  pages  of  preliminary  discus- 
sion before  the  author  laimches  into  a  treatment  of  the  various 
political  units.  This  introductory  material  embraces  three  chap- 
ters, of  which  the  flrst  discusses  the  physical  conditions  of  economic 
activity,  the  second,  climate,  while  the  third  is  concerned  with 
a  discussion  of  vegetation.  On  the  whole  the  volume  is  a  good 
piece  of  work  and  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  students 
and  teachers  of  economic  geography. 

The  author  believes  that  logically  ^^the  theory  of  natural  re- 
gions implies  the  treatment  of  the  earth's  surface  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  political  boundaries  which  may  be  traced  upon 
if  But,  continuing  the  discussion,  he  very  correctly  points  out 
that  in  economic  geography  political  boundaries  should  not  be 
disregarded;  for,  as  he  puts  it,  ^^the  economic  development  of 
a  country  is  affected  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  geographic 
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control,  but  also  by  the  political  conditions  which  prevaiL  Na- 
tional boundaries  cannot  be  ignored  without,  to  some  extent,  losing 
si^t  of  the  interaction  which  takes  place  between  man  and 
his  environment*"  Undoubtedly,  this  belief  prompted  him  to 
start  with  the  political  units  before  proceeding  to  set  the  limits 
of  the  so-called  natural  regions. 

The  book  contains  no  large  number  of  new  instances  of  interac- 
tions between  man  and  his  environment,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
it  contributes  any  considerable  number  of  new  concepts  within 
the  field  of  economic  geography.  It  does  contain,  however,  a 
large  mass  of  accurate,  up-to-date,  concrete  data  of  interest 
to  studeits  of  economic  geography.  The  book  should  find  its 
chief  mission  as  a  work  of  reference.  In  any  event,  it  is  not  partic- 
ularly well  adapted  for  use  as  a  textbook  in  this  coimtry,  however 
valuable  it  might  be  regarded  by  some  for  such  a  purpose  in 
the  British  Isles  or  on  the  Continent.  This  opiaion  is  held  in 
part,  at  least,  because  of  the  following  distribution  of  space. 
The  sections  on  the  United  States  occupy  only  86  pages,  and 
those  on  Canada  28  pages ;  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
is  treated  in  84  pages.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  America 
and  Australasia  occupy,  respectively,  168,  100,  59,  48  and  83 
pages.  Moreover,  values,  such  as  those  for  foreign  trade,  are 
expressed  in  pounds  sterling  rather  than  in  dollars.  This  is 
as  might  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  book  originally  appeared  in 
England,  and  the  author  is  a  lecturer  in  geography  in  the 
University  of  Manchester. 

There  are  eighteen  maps  of  which  eleven  illustrate  natural 
regions,  while  the  remainder  are  rainfall  maps  reproduced  with 
the  permission  of  the  Oxford  University  Press.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  there  is  a  bibliography  including  the  more  important 
works  consulted  by  Mr.  McFarlane  in  preparing  his  book. 
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VEvoluzione  Agricola  nel  Secolo  XVIII  e  le  Cause  Econondche 
dei  Moti  del  1792-98  in  Piemonte.  By  Giuseppe  Peato. 
Memorie  della  Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze  di  Torina,  serie 
n,  tom.  LX.  (Torino:  Vincenzo  Bona.    1909.    Pp.  106.) 

II  Problema  del  CombuBtibUe  nd  Periodo  Pre-Rivoluxionario 
come  Fattore  deUa  Disttibuxione  Topografica  deUe  In- 
dustrie.    By   Giuseppe   Peato.     Memorie   della  Reale 
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Accademia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino,  serie  11,  torn.  LXII. 
(Torino:  Vincenzo  Bona,   1918.  Pp.  116-) 

Un  Capitolo  della  Vita  di  Giovaimi  Law  (da  Doctmenti  inediti). 
By  GriusEPPE  PsATO.  Memorie  della  Reale  Accademia  delle 
Scienze  di  Torino,  serie  II,  torn.  LXIV.  (Torino:  Libreria 
FrateUi  Bocca.  1914.  Pp.  81.) 

La  Teoria  e  la  Practica  deUa  Carta^Moneta  Prima  degli 
Assegnati  Rivolmionari.  By  Giuseppe  Peato.  Memorie 
della  Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino,  serie  II, 
tom.  LXV.  (Torina:  Libreria  Fratelli  Bocca.  1916.  Pp.  42.) 

VEspamiionr  Commerciale  Inglese  nd  Primo  Settecenio  in  tuna 
Relazione  di  tun  Inviato  Sabaudo.  By  Giuseppe  Peato. 
Miscellanea  di  Studi  Storici  in  Onore  di  A.  Manno.  (Torino: 
Officiana  Poligrafica  Editrice  Subalpina  ''Opes."  1911. 


These  studies  of  Signer  Prato  are  worthy  contributions  to 
scholarship.  They  are  based  entirely  upon  documentary  re- 
searches and  discoveries  in  the  Turin  archives,  and  are  backed 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  existing  literature.  The  in- 
troductions in  which  setting  is  given  against  the  background  of 
work  already  done  are  brilliant.  In  especial  measure  Prato  keeps 
the  open  and  critically  judicial  mind,  particularly  when  dealing 
with  John  Law  about  whom  polemic  has  been  so  bitter.  Moreover, 
he  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  anything  which  may  point  out 
trends  and  tendencies  in  the  development  of  thought  on  economic 
matters,  and  he  endeavors  to  assign  to  his  subjects  not  only 
their  proper  place  in  Piedmontese  history,  but  to  relate  them  to 
the  general  movement  of  European  development. 

In  the  first  essay  Prato  shows  how  the  organization  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Piedmont  was  changed,  beginning  about  1760,  by 
the  taking  up  of  the  lands  of  the  country  by  a  capitalist  class. 
In  the  displacement  of  the  old  cultivators,  their  reduction  to  the 
ranks  of  wage  workers,  their  submission  to  rack-rents  which 
resulted,  together  with  the  very  high  prices  and  dearth  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  Prato  finds  the  conditions  which  favored  the 
spl*ead  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  rather  than  in  a  general 
low  standard  of  life  and  high  feudal  exactions. 

The  second  study  necessitates  a  description  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  Piedmontese  industries,  which  makes  it  of  exceptional 
value  to  the  student  of  the  problem  of  industrial  organization 
in  the  eighteenth  century.    Owing  to  the  limited  area  of  the 
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country  and  the  complete  records,  the  Piedmont  offers  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  to  study  the  forest  economy  of  a  typical 
European  state  before  the  discovery  of  coal.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  appears  from  the  conclusions  that  the  wood-fuel 
supply  influenced  the  development  of  industry,  retarding  it  by  its 
scarcity,  and  that  in  the  localization  of  industry  it  was  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  Piedmont  than  the  proximity  of  supplies 
of  other  materials  or  the  closeness  of  markets. 

In  his  paper  on  John  Law,  Prato  treats  of  Law's  visit  to  the 
court  of  Victor  Amadeus  11  at  Turin,  adding  much  to  Domenico 
Perrero's  description  of  tJie  incident.  In  his  Turin  projects.  Law 
evidenced  the  most  modem  and  correct  principles  of  banking, 
which  he  had  evolved  and  was  eager  to  practice.  After  this 
scientific  vindication  of  Law,  Prato  rather  gratuitously  attempts 
to  rehabilitate  him  morally  and  to  explain  his  departure  from 
true  banking  principles  in  Paris.  This  lapse  was  not  due  to  moral 
turpitude,  in  Prato's  opinion,  but  had  a  psychological  explana- 
tion. There  were  really  two  Laws,  one  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
freedom  from  a  study  of  Dutch  and  English  institutions,  the  other 
bom  from  sudden  contact  with  the  conception  of  the  absolute 
State,  representing  the  general  good,  personified  by  the  king  in 
France.  In  the  financial  chaos  and  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Law  discarded  his  untried  theories  acting  in  all  good  faith  with 
a  desire  quickly  to  achieve  the  general  good. 

In  the  fourth  pamphlet  named,  Prato  has  published,  with  a 
brief  introduction,  a  pamphlet  of  Giovan  Battista  Vasco,  in  which 
Vasco  made  the  first  attempt  to  analyze  clearly  the  kinds  of  paper 
money,  and  to  clear  up  the  confusion  of  terms  which  had  hitherto 
been  general. 

The  fifth  pamphlet  is  the  publication,  with  a  short  introduction, 
of  the  Relasione  of  Rovero  di  Cortanze,  Piedmontese  envoy  to 
England,  written  in  1726,  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 
The  document  is  of  the  highest  value,  since  it  adds  another  to 
the  very  few  contemporary  descriptions  of  English  commerce 
and  trade  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Incidentally,  much  informa- 
tion is  given  about  the  commerce  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Cortanze 
was  especially  interested  in  the  reasons  for  English  industrial 
expansion,  which  had  already  begun,  and  he  was  anxious  that 
Italian  states  should  imitate  her  methods  to  increase  their  own 
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Alyord^  C.  W.  and  Cartcr,  C.  E.    The  critieal  period  1768-1766. 
Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library^  vol.  X.  British 
series,  vol.  I.  (Springfield,  111.:  State  Hist.  Soc.  1915.  Pp.  57,  597.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Babitsch,  K.  DeuUche  Induttrien  und  der  Krieg.  (Hamburg:  Bojsen 
&  Maasch.  1915.  Pp.  44.  I  M.) 

BsARD,  C.  A.    Economic  origim  of  Jeffereonian  democraeff.  (New 
York:  Macmillan.    1915.    Pp.  ix,  474.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

BuBRKLiN,  W.  Sud'  und  MitteUAmerika  unter  dem  wirtichaftlicken 
Einflufie  dei  Weltkriegei.  (Gottingen:  O.  Hapke.  1915.  4.60  M.) 

Clapp,  £•  J.  Economic  aepecU  of  the  war.  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univ. 
Press.   1915.  Pp.  xiv^  840.  $1.50.) 

CuBR,  A.  L.  Commercial  geography.  An  intermediate  textbook.  (New 
York:  Macmillan.  1915.  Pp.440.  $1.10.) 

Dawbs,  C.  O.  Es$ay$  and  speeches.  With  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
Bufus  Fearing  Dawes  and  an  address  upon  the  Army  of  thi  Potomac 
by  General  R.  B.  Dawes.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1915.  Pp.  vi, 
427.  $«.) 

Contains  addresses  on  trusts  and  trade  combinations,  text  of  the 
anti-trust  law,  insurance  of  bank  deposits.  Federal  Reserve  act,  and 
railroad  rates,  delivered  during  the  past  ten  years. 

DoDD,  W.  E.,  editor.  The  Biverside  history  of  the  United  States. 
Four  volumes.  I.  Beginnings  of  the  American  people  (149^6-1783), 
by  C.  L.  Bbckbr.  II.  Union  and  democracy  {1788-1828),  by  A. 
Johnson.  III.  Expansion  and  conflict  {1828-1866),  by  W.  E.  Dodd. 
IV.  The  new  nation  {1866-19H),  by  F.  L.  Pazson.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1915.  Pp.  xii,  275,  xviii;  x,  346,  xvii;  xii,  329, 
xxiv;  342,  xiv.  $1.25  each.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  moderate-sised  histories 
of  the  United  States.  By  omitting  a  mass  of  minor  details,  and  as- 
suming that  the  reader  has  already  really  mastered  a  high  school 
text,  ^e  authors  of  this  work  for  college  use  are  left  free  to  treat  our 
colonial  and  national  development  in  a  broad,  comprehensive,  topical 
manner;  and  while  the  political  and  constitutionid  aspects  are  pre- 
sented with  abundant  fullness,  it  has  been  possible,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  economic  subjects.  In  the  first 
volume  these  topics  occupy,  as  is  natural,  comparatively  small,  though 
sufficient,  space;  in  the  subsequent  volumes  increasing  attention  is 
given  to  agricidture  and  manufactures,  trade  and  transportation, 
banking,  monetary  legislation,  tariffs,  taxation,  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures ;  so  that  the  reader  is  far  better  informed  on  such  ques- 
tions by  this  work  than  by  most  general  histories  of  the  United  States. 

The  maps  and  diagrams  are  of  varying  degrees  of  quality;  those 
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dealing  with  political  matters  are  as  a  rule  accurate  and  effective^ 
while  those  illustrating  economic  discussions  are  not  infrequently 
misleading  or  worse.  In  volume  IV^  for  example,  the  chart  on 
page  120  is  palpably  at  variance  with  the  figures  printed  on  the  same 
page;  the  lines  of  tiie  chart  on  page  227  do  not  harmonise  with  the 
data  of  the  Statiitical  Abstract  on  which  the  chart  is  based;  the 
sections  of  the  diagram  on  page  158,  representing  various  areas,  are 
drawn  to  at  least  three  different  scales.  Notwithstanding  tiiese 
blemishes,  which  can  easily  be  removed  in  a  revised  edition,  the  work 
as  a  whole  may  be  commended  for  its  scholarly  content  and  for  its 
well-arranged  and  interesting  presentation. 


Halc,  p.  H.,  editor.  Hale's  history  of  agriculture  by  dates.  (St 
Louis,  Mo.:  Hale  Pub.  Co.  1915.  Pp.  95.  50c.) 

Hirst,  F.  W.  The  political  economy  of  war,  (London:  Dent.  1915. 
Pp.  842.  5s.) 

Laur^,  M.  J.  The  property  concepts  of  the  early  Hebrews,  Studies 
in  sociology,  economics,  politics  and  history  in  tiie  series  of  research 
bulletins  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  voL  IV,  no.  2.  (Iowa  City: 
Published  by  the  University.    1915.    Pp.  98.) 

A  careful  analysis  is  here  made  of  all  the  Old  Testament  references 
to  property  in  the  light  of  general  researches  in  early  property  his- 
tory and  with  the  aid  of  recent  biblical  criticism.  In  recent  biblical 
criticism,  however,  the  subject  of  property  has  not  been  fully  con- 
sidered. The  keen  appreciation  of  property  is  a  Hebrew  trait  and 
the  completeness  of  the  records  of  the  early  history  of  this  race 
makes  the  present  analysis  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  property  origins.  Property  is  not  considered  as  a  mere  fact  of 
possession  in  animal  and  primitive  society,  but  among  the  secondary 
traditions  as  an  animistic  idea,  a  fact  of  the  social  development  of 
the  "consciousness  of  kind."  This  idea  gradually  establishes  itself 
above  the  primitive  right  of  the  stronger.  The  property  idea  is 
traced  from  early  possession  and  tolerance  to  the  conception  of  the 
right  of  Jahweh,  chiefly  in  the  divine  right  to  the  first-bom.  This  is 
explained  as  the  notion  of  taboo.  From  tiie  divine  right  the  same  taboo 
is  gradually  extended  to  the  sacredness  of  slaves  and  other  articles 
belonging  to  human  individuals.  Private  property  in  land  is  a  much 
later  development  than  property  in  personal  things.  Real  property 
is  developed  out  of  the  nomadic  claim  as  express^l,  for  example,  in 
the  "whole  land  before"  Abraham  into  the  incipient  land  property 
arising  by  purchase  to  Abraham's  immediate  descendants.  At  the 
time  of  the  prophets  the  question  of  legal  title  has  a  larger  part  in 
the  discussions  of  the  writers.  In  the  later  period  also  the  point  of 
view  as  to  the  wealth  of  individuals  has  changed.  What  was  at  first 
a  sign  of  the  divine  favor  is  now  a  sign  of  the  wickedness  of  the  in- 
dividual. "Rich  men  are  full  of  wick^ness."  This  change  of  theory 
accompanies  the  change  from  a  nomadic  and  patriarchal  society  to 
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one  attached  to  the  soil  and  increased  to  the  extent  of  pressing  on 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  is  clearly  made  to  confirm  the 
analysis  of  property  as  an  extension  of  personality  and  as  a  claim 
on  persons.  Thus  Abraham  was  very  rich^  "kabed/'  that  is  to  say 
heavy.  Naturally  personal  slaves^  captives  and  women,  were  the 
first  forms  of  property.  Other  forms  of  personal  property  appear 
next,  while  property  in  realty  arises  later  and  the  notion  of  wealth 
as  capital  goods  appears  but  vaguely. 


Leono,  Y.  K.  and  Tao,  L.  K.  Village  and  town  life  in  China.  With  a 
preface  by  L.  T.  HoBHousE.  (London:  Allen  &  Unwin.  1915.  Pp. 
xi,  155.  5s.) 

This  book  might  bear  the  subtitle  "A  Study  in  Democracy/'  since 
it  exhibits  a  local  political  organization,  controlling  the  daily  activi- 
ties of  the  people  ''as  independent  of  the  central  government  as  any 
self-governing  British  Colony  is  independent  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment." When  the  local  will  and  the  imperial  edict  collide  it  has 
gone  hard  with  edicts.  An  obvious  inference,  not  deduced  by  the 
present  writers,  is  the  extreme  difficulty  now  facing  any  new  govern- 
ment which  not  only  centralizes  authority  as  present  conditions  de- 
mand, but  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  this  change  by  denying  even  a 
representative  voice  in  political  matters  to  a  population  long  accus- 
tomed to  self-rule. 

The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  growing  literature  on 
Chinese  institutions  written  by  natives  of  China  educated  in  occi- 
dental scientific  method  and  writing  for  Europeans  and  Americans. 


Lyde,  L.  W.  An  atlas  of  economic  geography.  (London:  Oxford  Univ. 
Press.    1915.    Pp.  64.  $1.75.) 

Matthews,  A.  H.  H.  Fifty  yean  of  agricultural  politics.  The  history 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  1866-1916.  (London:  King. 
1915.    Pp.  448.  7s.  6d.) 

Orfield,  M.  N.  Federal  land  grants  to  the  states,  with  special  refer- 
ence  to  Minnesota.  Studies  in  the  social  sciences,  no.  2.  (Minne- 
apolis: Univ.  Minn.   1915.   Pp.275.  $1.) 

Palmer,  T.  W.,  Jr.  Guide  to  the  law  and  legal  literature  of  Spain, 
(Washington:  Library  of  Congress.   1915.  Pp.  174.) 

Designed  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  private  and  public  law 
of  the  country  and  as  to  recent  legislation,  particularly  that  designed 
to  meet  social  and  economic  problems,  and  also  to  furnish  the  jurist 
and  historian  with  a  guide  to  contributions  to  the  history,  theory, 
and  philosophy  of  law. 

Potter,  Z.  L.  Industrial  conditions  in  Topeka.  (Topeka:  Topeka 
Improvement  Survey.   1915.   Pp.  56.) 

Robinson,  £.  V.  D.  Early  economic  conditions  and  the  development 
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of  agriculture  in  Minneeota,  The  University  of  Minnesota  studies  in 
the  social  sciences^  no.  8.    (Minneapolis:  Univ.  Minn.    1915.  Pp. 
V,  806.  $1.50.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Schmidt,  P.  H.  Weltwirtechaft  und  KriegswirtechafU  (Ziirich:  Art. 
Inst  Orell  Fussli.  1915.   Pp.  28.  0.80  M.) 

Schumacher,  H.  Deutsche  Volksemdhrung  und  Volksemdhrungi^ 
politik  im  Kriege.    (Berlin:  Heymann.  1915.  2  M.) 

Selioman,  £.  R.  A.  An  economic  interpretation  of  the  war.  Re- 
printed from  ''Problems  of  readjustment  after  the  war**  (New 
York:  Appleton.   1915.   Pp.  72.) 

Serino,  M.  Die  deutsche  Volkswirtschaft  wakrend  des  Krieges  von 
19H'191B.    (Berlin:  Reimer.  1915.  Pp.  20.   1  M.) 

Shambauoh,  B.  F.,  editor.  Applied  history.  Vol.  II.  (Iowa  City: 
State  Hist  Soc.  1914.  Pp.  xz,  689.  $8.) 

Contains  chapters  on  "Social  legislation  in  Iowa/'  by  J.  £. 
Briggs ;  on  "Child  labor  legislation  in  Iowa/'  by  F.  £.  Haynes ;  and 
on  "Poor  relief  legislation  in  lowa^"  by  J.  L.  Gillin. 

Slater^  G.  and  Shotwell^  J.  T.  The  making  of  modem  England. 
New  revised  edition.   (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1915.  Pp.  xli,  808. 


A  prefatory  note  states  that  the  text  of  the  English  edition  has  not 
been  altered  but  that  some  apparatus  has  been  added  in  the  appen- 
dices and  also  bibliographies  and  a  chronologigal  table. 

SoMBART^  W.  Krieg  und  Kapitdlismus.  (Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Hum- 
blot.   1915.  6  M.) 

Terry,  S.  B.  The  financing  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  1887-1860. 
Studies  in  economics  and  political  science,  no.  85.  (London:  Consta- 
ble.  1914.   Pp.  XX,  197.  6s.) 

The  outbreak  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  says  Mr.  Terry,  pre- 
sented the  English  government  with  a  double  problem:  how  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  and  how  to  realize  on  taxes  quickly.  The  revenue 
was  increased  by  making  the  taxes  on  personal  property,  hitherto 
only  occasional  levies,  virtually  annual  contributions ;  and  by  raising 
the  rate  of  the  customs,  particularly  the  tax  on  wool.  In  solving  the 
second  part  of  the  problem,  Edward  III  employed  the  traditional 
method  of  the  crown.  He  borrowed  from  merchant  capitalists  and 
repaid  them  by  assignments  on  the  revenue  directed  to  the  treasury 
or  the  tax  collectors.  It  is  with  the  second  part  of  the  problem  that 
Mr.  Terry  is  mainly  concerned.  Though  he  sketches  the  history  of 
taxation,  he  makes  his  chief  contribution  to  our  knowledge  in  connec- 
tion witii  the  comparatively  little  known  subject  of  the  relations 
between  the  crown  and  the  capitalists  at  this  time. 
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The  thesis,  which  is  based  on  a  wealth  of  details,  is  that  at  first  the 
king  negotiated  with  capitalists  of  various  lands,  English,  Flemish, 
Italian,  and  the  Hanse.  For  a  time  the  Lombards  were  his  main 
reliance,  but  in  1344  they  were  ousted  through  the  hostility  of  the 
English.  Native  merchants  then  acted  as  the  royal  financiers  until 
the  time  of  the  Black  Death  which  ruined  them  by  its  depression  of 
business.  From  1S5S  to  1860  the  king  dealt  little  with  money-lenders 
and  his  revenue  as  collected  by  the  royal  officials  sufficed  for  his 
needs.  The  customs  were  managed  in  a  more  efficient  manner  by 
the  establishment  of  about  a  dozen  staple  towns  in  England.  The 
author  thinks  that  the  administration  of  the  finances  improved  during 
the  period.  Other  points  of  interest  which  are  illustrated  are  the 
preeminence  of  wool  among  English  products,  the  growth  of  trade, 
the  strength  of  the  English  financiers,  and  the  slipshod  character  of 
royal  finance  at  its  best 

Mr.  Terry  has  done  considerable  work  in  the  Manuscript  Rolls 
of  the  Exchequer  and  is  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  great  mass  of 
material  contained  in  the  printed  calendars  of  the  Patent  and  Close 
Rolls.  The  history  of  any  royal  loan  is  an  intricate  a£Pair.  It  is 
usually  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  find  out  how  much  of  a 
loan  was  actually  received  by  the  crown  and  to  what  extent  the 
money  was  repaid.  Each  case  is  traced  with  great  care  and  the 
result  is  that  the  author  has  assembled  a  valuable  body  of  facts  on 
the  finances  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign. 


Thompson,  C.  M.  Recomtruetion  in  Qeorgia,  economic,  social,  polUiedl 
1865-187^,  Columbia  University  studies  in  history,  economics  and 
public  law,  vol.  LXIV,  no.  1.  (New  York:  Longmans.  1915. 
Pp.  418.  $8.) 

Contains  chapters  on  labor  and  land,  commercial  revival,  industry, 
commerce  and  banking,  and  agriculture,  1867-1872. 

Index  of  economic  material  in  documents  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States.  New  Jersey,  1789-190^.  Prepared  for  the  Department 
of  Economics  and  Sociology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, by  Adelaide  R.  Hasse.  Publication  no.  85.  (Washington: 
Carnegie  Inst.   1915.   Pp.  705.) 

Monographs  on  agricultural  cooperation  in  various  countries.  (Rome: 
Intern.  Inst.  Agr.    1915.    Pp.  vii,  218.    850  fr.) 

The  municipal  index.  An  index  to  current  municipal  literature  and  a 
list  of  important  boohs  on  municipal  subjects.  J anuarif -December, 
19U.  (New  York:  MunicJourn.,  50  Union  Sq.  1915.  Pp.  70.  50c.) 

Classifies  and  briefly  describes  periodical  articles  on  roads,  sani- 
tation, water  supply,  lighting  and  power,  fire  and  police,  government 
and  finance,  street  cleaning,  traffic  and  transportation,  structures 
and  materials. 
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The  World's  Cotton  Crops.    By  John  A.  Todd.  (London: 
A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.  1916.  Pp.  xiii,  460.  Illustrated.  10s.) 

^^The  main  factor  in  the  future  of  the  cotton  trade  is  that 
of  supply.  Demand  at  a  reasonable  price  may  be  almost  taken 
for  granted.''  This  conclusion  is  drawn  by  Professor  Todd  from 
a  brief  comparison  of  price  changes,  raw  cotton  production, 
and  increase  in  manufacturing  capacity  during  recent  years, 
with  reference  also  to  the  potential  demand  of  the  worid  for 
cotton  goods.  He  therefore  considers  the  great  problem  for 
cotton  manufacturers  to  be:  "Whence  are  larger  supplies  of  raw 
cotton  to  be  obtained  in  the  future?"  In  order  to  shed  light 
upon  this  question,  this  book  has  been  written.  It  furnishes 
a  description  of  the  present  conditions  and  future  prospects  of 
raw  cotton  production  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Especial  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  experiments  which  are  being  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  cotton-growing  associations  and  gOYemment 
aid  in  Asia  and  Africa.  For  each  district  a  description  is  given 
of  the  agricultural  and  climatic  conditions,  methods  of  cultivation, 
transportation  facilities,  ginning,  baling,  and  pressing  methods, 
and  other  factors  affecting  raw  cotton  production. 

Whether  or  not  one  is  willing  to  grant  that  the  question  of 
supplies  of  raw  material  is  as  predominant  a  factor  as  Professor 
Todd  believes,  nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cotton 
mitnufacturing  industry  of  the  world  will  continue  to  expand 
and  that  the  larger  and  larger  supplies  of  raw  cotton  will  be 
needed.  It  is  well  worth  while,  therefore,  to  consider  the  possible 
sources  whence  these  supplies  may  be  secured. 

Professor  Todd  is  less  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for  an 
increased  production  in  the  United  States  than  in  most  other 
coimtries.  The  boll  weevil  is  a  serious  hindrance  and  the  lack 
of  sufficient  labor  at  low  wages  presents  an  almost  insuperable 
difficulty.  He  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  negroes  and  considers 
them  less  satisfactory  as  farm  laborers  than  during  the  days 
of  slavery.  But,  in  view  of  the  relatively  small  profits  in  cotton 
raising  in  this  country,  he  believes  that  cotton  is  and  must  re- 
main a  '%lack  man^s  citip";  the  conditions  are  not  favorable 
for  the  white  farmer.  Hence  a  speedy  check  to  the  spread  of 
cotton  growing  in  Texas  and  other  western  states  is  anticipated. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  prospects  are  actually  as  poor 
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as  Professor  Todd  states.  His  conclusions  regarding  the  new 
enterprises  in  Asia  and  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  reflect  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  promoters;  prolonged  experience  with  "cheap 
labor"  may  necessitate  important  qualifications. 

In  describing  the  methods  of  baling  and  handling  cotton  in 
the  United  States,  the  careless  practices  which  disgrace  ihe 
American  cotton  bale  are  again  criticised  and  a  plausible  remedy 
is  suggested.  The  cause  of  these  conditions  is  foimd  to  lie  in 
the  lack  of  continuity  of  interest  and  in  the  system  of  sampling. 
From  the  gin  to  the  factory  the  cotton  passes  through  numerous 
hands  and  no  one  is  held  responsible  for  the  wretched  condition 
in  which  the  cotton  finally  arrives.  Lack  of  responsibility  results 
in  lack  of  care.  Furthermore,  according  to  present  trading 
methods,  the  cotton  must  be  sampled  at  various  stages  in  the 
marketing  process,  and  at  each  sampling  a  fresh  hole  is  dug 
into  the  bale,  never  to  be  patched  up.  The  remedy  would  be 
to  have  the  bale  compressed  at  the  gin  and  a  set  of  certified 
samples  taken  from  the  press  box,  rendering  further  sampling 
unnecessary.  The  immediate  adoption  of  this  reform  is  not  to 
be  expected,  owing  to  the  influence  of  old  customs  and  the 
opposition  of  vested  interests. 

A  concluding  chapter  summarizes  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
war  upon  the  cotton  trade  during  the  autumn  of  1914.  Useful 
statistical  tables  are  given  in  the  appendix. 
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with  Finance  and  OrganiKation^  fulfills  the  expectations  roused 
by  his  Rates  and  Regulation  which  appeared  in  1912*  Here  are 
found  the  same  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subjects  dealt  with, 
the  same  wealth  of  illustration,  the  same  intimate  acquaintance 
with  railroad  practice  past  and  present,  and  the  same  vigorous 
style  which  characterized  the  earlier  volume.  While  the  needs 
of  the  student  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
(p.  ix)  the  book  is  more  particularly  addressed  to  executives, 
bankers,  and  directors.  *^It  aims  to  be  a  ccmstructive  essay  in 
government  systematizing  information  for  others  in  a  single  de- 
partment of  the  business  of  the  state;  and  offering,  it  may  be, 
helpful  suggestions  at  a  critical  time"  (vi).  It  is,  therefore,  as 
a  tract  for  the  times,  rather  than  as  a  text,  that  the  book  is  to  be 
judged. 

Judged  from  this  point  of  view,  the  book  has  high  merit 
Every  chapter  is  full  of  a  zeal  which  shows  that  the  task  is  taken 
seriously;  criticism  of  policies  both  public  and  private  and  of 
men  in  high  places  is  frank  and  vigorous;  and  the  ethical  tone 
of  the  discussion  is  high.  In  some  places,  however,  there  is  un- 
certainty where  those  seeking  guidance  would  like  certainty^ 
vagueness  where  definite  conclusions  are  desired.  In  following 
his  favorite  method  of  reaching  his  point  throu^  the  use  of 
concrete  example  the  author  does  not  always  make  his  conclu- 
sion obvious.  Thus  in  the  admirable  opening  chapter  considerable 
space  is  given  to  a  description  of  construction  company  finance. 
If  the  reader  were  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the 
examples  presented  as  to  the  merits  of  this  financial  device,  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  condemn  it;  yet  we  are  told  (p.  50)  that 
the  record  is  not  *^io  be  interpreted  as  necessarily  an  indictment 
of  the  construction  company."  Surely  a  device  which  lends  itself 
so  readily  to  evil,  usually  corrupt,  practice  that  it  ca^  be  said 
even  of  present-day  instances,  collected  in  no  muck-raking  spirit, 
that  they  have  without  exception  been  ^^disastrous  in  their  out- 
come," is  condemned  by  the  record. 

Chapters  2  to  9  inclusive,  constituting  about  one  half  the 
volume,  deal  with  questions  of  capital  and  capitalization.  No- 
where else  has  the  subject  been  treated  so  comprehensively  and 
satisfactorily  as  here.  The  chapters  likely  to  attract  most  atten- 
tion are  those  on  stock  watering  and  the  regulation  of  security 
issues.    Professor  Ripley  disagrees  with  the  Railroad  Securities 
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Commission  as  to  the  adequacy  of  publicity  in  such  matters. 
Publicity  in  every  detail  of  financial  operation  is  advocated  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  publicity  alone  will  not  prevent  certain 
abuses,  and,  once  done,  the  evil  can  not  be  cured.  Public  regula- 
tion of  issues  is  regarded  as  a  necessity.  At  this  point  one  of 
the  important  messages  of  the  book  is  delivered:  Financial  regu- 
lation of  interstate  carriers  by  state  authority  is  wholly  inadequate 
and  a  grievous  burden  to  the  carriers.  Whether  federal  incor- 
poration is  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  *^would 
seem  to  be  more  problematical,"  but  that  federal  authority  should 
supplant  state  authority  over  capitalization,  reorganization,  and 
like  matters,  seems  to  the  author  clear  and  imperative.  He  would 
go  further.  *^It  is  also  daily  becoming  more  clear  that  the  con- 
flict of  State  and  Federal  authority  in  the  regulation  of  rates  can 
be  averted  only  by  the  assumption  of  unified  financial  contrd  by 
the  United  States.  Rates,  service  and  finance  are  so  completely 
interlocked  that  satisfactory  regulation  in  each  field  can  not  be 
exercised  except  by  the  assumption  of  full  authority  over  all  the 
three  domains  alike"  (p.  SIO). 

Professor  Ripley  is  convinced  that  the  country  is  ready  for 
such  a  transfer  of  power  (p.  818).  On  what  evidence  he  has 
reached  this  conclusion,  contrary  to  that  of  the  Securities  Com- 
mission in  1911,  does  not  appear.  Recent  experience  may  have 
convinced  students  of  the  need  of  the  change ;  but  in  a  democracy 
great  masses  of  men  have  to  be  convinced ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  as  a  practical  program  any  point  of  it  could  be  carried 
out,  unless  it  be,  possibly,  the  transfer  of  control  over  securities. 
It  seems  highly  improbable,  however,  that  control  over  rates 
and  service  will  be  readily  surrendered.  And  this  mainly  for  two 
reasons :  Fear  lest  the  lack  of  long-range  regulation  of  a  net  of 
260,000  miles  would  prove  too  great  for  the  most  capable  of 
administrative  bodies;  and,  second,  fear  lest  a  commission  made 
the  repository  of  such  stupendous  power  could  not  resist  capture 
by  a  body  of  carriers  who  know  just  what  they  want — an  objec- 
tion only  partially  removed  by  the  proposal  for  a  separate 
commission  on  capitalization.  Moreover,  the  old  contention  that 
the  states  are  valuable  ^^experiment  stations"  has  not  lost  its  force. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  about  every  gain  made  in  railroad 
control  in  the  United  States  has  been  made  through  the  audacious 
efforts  of  the  states,  and  it  will  be  doubted  whether  these  gains 
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could  ever  have  been  made  from  Washington.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  less  worthy  motives  which  buttress  the  power  of  the  states 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  however  injuriously  that  power  may  be 
exercised. 

Two  chapters  are  given  to  a  review  of  the  crop  of  problems, 
mostly  unsettled  as  yet,  growing  out  of  the  attempt  during  the 
past  twenty  years  to  determine  a  reascmable  return.  The  analysis 
is  helpful  but  leaves  many  questions  ^^puzzling,''  ^^perplexing," 
^^debatable."  On  the  large  issue  as  to  what  shall  constitute 
the  base  for  rate  making  the  author  holds  that  ^Mespite  its  in- 
secure legal  footing,"  the  actual  cost  of  the  property  ^^seems  to 
be  not  only  the  most  natural  but  in  many  respects  the  fairest 
single  basis  for  the  reasonableness  of  rates."  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  that  some  form  of  reproduction  theory  is  accepted  as 
final;  otherwise  his  conclusion  after  reviewing  the  state  physical 
valuations,  so-called,  can  hardly  be  understood.  Comparing  se- 
curity issues  with  "present  physical  value,"  he  regards  "the  evi- 
dence as  conclusive  that  over-capitalization  does  not  exist"  (844). 
The  important  fact  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  temporarily  that 
these  figures  are  by  no  means  final.  The  findings  of  the  Nebraska 
engineer,  e.g.^  have  never  been  accepted  by  the  state  commission. 
(This  valuation,  by  the  way,  was  not  made  for  tax  purposes, 
p.  SSS).  In  the  Minnesota  rate  case,  counsel  for  the  state  argued 
not  only  against  the  use  of  "multipliers"  in  valuing  the  right  of 
way,  but  against  including  any  imeamed  increment  in  "fair 
value."  There  is  no  need  of  reviewing  the  swift  rise  of  this 
question  and  that  of  the  proper  treatment  of  invested  earnings. 
Professor  Ripley  recognizes  the  claim  of  the  right  of  the  com- 
munity, as  against  the  railroads,  to  the  values  it  has  created. 
"However  accomplished,"  he  says  (p.  854)  **the  role  of  land 
values  in  rate-making,  if  not  eliminated,  ought  certainly  to  be 
minimized.  .  .  .  The  only  fair  criterion  [for  rates]  should  be 
the  actual  investment  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
the  enterprise." 

In  a  similar  way  he  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  that  element  in  the  assets  of  a  railroad  arising 
from  the  investment  of  undivided  earnings.  The  question  of  the 
ownership  of  such  earnings  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  stock 
watering,  though  it  must  be  said  in  no  very  conclusive  way 
(841-247).*  While  the  discussion  at  this  point  is  upon  the  right 
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of  shareholders  to  divide  the  surplus  it  is  significant  chiefly  as 
bearing  on  their  right  to  earnings  on  such  surplus.  The  main 
argument  of  the  book  would  seem  to  exclude  such  property  from 
the  base  for  rate  making,  but,  choosing  a  middle  groimd  in  the 
controversy,  the  author  holds  that  what  to  do  with  a  company's 
surplus  ^^will  depend  upon  the  circumstances,  particularly  upon 
the  actual  source  of  the  surplus  itself.  .  The  sharp  differ- 
entiation of  a  surplus  arising  from  exceptionally  intelligent 
management,  coupled  with  manifestly  fair  treatment  to  the 
public,  ^^from  surpluses  arising  through  public  donations  or  an 
increment  of  land  values  on  the  one  hand  or  an  extortionate  policy 
on  the  other,  is  sufficient  to  discourage  loose  generalization.  In 
fine,  each  case  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits."  That  is, 
we  are  left  without  any  clear  rule  for  the  treatment  of  this 
important  item.  Until  this  and  similar  questions  have  been 
settled  the  sweeping  conclusion  "that  the  hoary-headed  bogie 
of  an  immense  over-capitalization  of  American  railroads  is  laid 
at  rest  by  the  results  of  these  official,  investigations"  seems 
premature. 

The  last  third  of  the  volume  describes  admirably  the  existing 
intercorporate  relations  of  carriers,  the  methods  by  which  they 
have  been  brought  about,  and  the  dissolutions  under  the  Sherman 
act,  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  pooling.  A  definite  stand  is 
taken  for  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  on  pooling.  Such  repeal 
would  produce  steadiness  in  difficult  traffic  situations,  it  is  argued, 
eliminate  the  wastes  of  competition,  and  especially  that  of  round- 
about routing,  and  it  might  result  in  freeing  the  carriers  from 
dependence  upon  the  private  car  companies.  The  wastes  of  com- 
petition go  on  between  great  systems  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
stopped  except  by  some  plan  of  cooperation  now  forbidden. 

Professor  Ripley  does  not  argue,  as  did  the  older  advocates  of 
pooling,  for  a  policy  of  laissez  faire.  He  accepts  the  principle 
of  public  regulation  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  demand  for  more,  rather  than  less,  regulation  is  a 
distinct  characteristic  of  the  book.  Illustrations  have  already 
been  given  in  the  discussion  of  capitalization.  A  further  example 
is  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  "anthracite  arrangement."  "Final 
success,"  he  says  in  dealing  with  this  complex  situation,  "will 
be  achieved  only  when  the  market  price  of  anthracite,  mining 
included  with  transportation,  is  brought  definitely  under  govern- 
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ment  control."  On  the  other  hand  he  is  not  disposed  to  account 
for  present  railway  ills  on  the  ground  of  over-regulation  as  has 
been  the  fashion  during  the  last  few  years.  An  opportunity  to 
encourage  the  attack  on  regulation  was  open  in  treating  of  the 
course  of  prices  of  railway  securities  (ch.  5) ;  but  he  has  found 
the  causes  for  the  decline  of  railway  bonds  in  the  practices  of 
the  railways  themselves  and  in  imderlying  economic  forces,  chief 
of  which  he  holds  is  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  his  main  conclusions  or  not,  one  is 
boimd  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Professor  Ripley  has  set  a  new 
standard  for  the  treatment  of  the  railway  question.  The  book 
is  well  made  up.  There  is  a  good  index,  the  appendix  contains 
matter  of  interest,  though  more  in  the  nature  of  footnotes  than 
of  appendixes,  and  the  footnotes  themselves  and  citations  are 
copious  and  serviceable  in  spite  of  the  frequent  irritating  omission 
of  the  authorship  of  the  articles  cited. 

Georoe  O.  Virtue. 

University  of  Nebraska. 

Nationalieation  of  Railways  m  Japan.   By  Toshiharu  Watarai. 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  E)conomics  and 
Public  Law,  Vol.  LXIU,  No.  ft.    (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.    1916.   Pp.  166.  $1.26.) 
Li  spite  of  his  previous  association  with  the  work  of  the 
Imperial  Board  of  Railways,  Dr.  Watarai  finds  himself  dissatis- 
fied with  the  results  of  the  policy  of  nationalization  adopted  by 
Japan  in  1906.    Not  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
government  ownership  of  railways.    Rather  he  would  approve 
if  the  state  railways  could  be  administered  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  interests  instead  of  from  that  of  profitableness,  but  the 
status  of  the  national  finances  of  Japan  makes  this  impracticable. 
He  is  forced,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  nationalization  in 
his  country. 

Actually,  the  results  of  nationalization  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  disappointing.  The  new  policy  was  inaugurated  under 
very  promising  conditions.  The  price  paid  for  the  purchased 
railways  was  high  but  not  to  such  an  extent  that  any  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  meeting  interest  obligations  upon  the  6  per 
cent  state  securities  given  in  exchange  for  the  properties.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  take  over  the  subsidiary  and  financially 
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less  promising  lines.  The  substitution  of  a  single  control  for 
many  diversified  managements  seemed  to  promise  opportunity  for 
considerable  economies  and  fat  surpluses  were  confidently  looked 
forward  to.  The  state  had  had  experience  in  managing  railways 
ever  since  their  introduction  in  1878,  a  network  covering  more 
than  1500  miles  by  the  date  of  the  nationalization  law.  Private 
railway  construction  had  not  begun  until  1888.  Three  years 
after  the  institution  of  the  policy  of  1906,  Parliament  passed  a 
law  to  secure  fiscal  autonomy  to  the  state  railway  department. 

What  has  been  achieved  so  far?  The  state  railways  have 
been  able  to  earn  their  6  or  6  per  cent,  it  is  true,  but  the  "fat'' 
surpluses  that  were  to  provide  for  the  continuous  expansion  of 
the  railway  system  have  been  noticeable  for  their  leanness.  Fiscal 
autonomy  has  proved  to  be  delusive,  as  the  state  railroad  de- 
partment is  still  left  dependent  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
national  treasury  for  funds  to  finance  additions  and  improve- 
ments, and  this  branch  of  the  government  has  not  shown  any 
alacrity  in  securing  fimds  for  purposes  likely  to  be  unproductive 
of  revenue — on  account  of  the  large  mileage  of  subsidiary  lines 
required.  In  fact,  the  expansion  of  the  railway  network  goes 
on  at  a  slower  rate  than  it  did  before  nationalization.  Nor  has 
adequate  improvement  in  traffic  policy  been  achieved;  archaisms 
and  inconsistencies  still  survive.  The  anticipated  betterment  of 
the  status  of  railway  employees  has  failed  to  mature  in  any 
substantial  way.  The  private  lines,  in  spite  of  their  limited 
sphere  of  operation,  are  earning  9  per  cent  as  against  the  6  per 
cent  secured  by  the  state,  an  interesting  fact  which  Dr.  Watarai 
explains  as  due  to  the  policy  of  such  lines  in  defraying  capital 
expenses  out  of  earnings,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state 
lines  have  failed  to  amortize  tiheir  capital.  But  one  would 
naturally  inquire  here  as  to  the  circumstances  that  have  permitted 
so  far-sighted  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  private  companies: 
unfortunately,  the  author  leaves  us  without  any  clue. 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  nationalization 
policy  of  1906  was  a  military  one,  and,  for  the  same  reason 
largely,  Dr.  Watarai  would  retain  the  existing  state  system 
in  the  hands  of  the  government ;  in  any  case,  to  lease  or  sell  them 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  public  interests,  as 
well  as  upon  the  national  finances — a  statement  that  the  author 
ought  to  support  by  chapter  and  verse.  Future  railway  ex- 
pansion he  would  leave  to  private  companies. 
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In  general  review,  it  may  be  said  that  the  author  shows  an 
evident  desire  to  be  fair  in  his  discussion  and  he  makes  a  number 
of  telling  points,  but  the  thesis  as  a  whole  suffers  from  a  some- 
what loose  arrangement  of  material  as  well  as,  perhaps,  from  a 
certain  scantiness  of  data.  Its  greatest  strength  lies  in  its 
historical  and  descriptive  parts;  its  greatest  weakness  in  its 
discussion  of  policy  and  theory.  The  failure  to  bring  into  more 
effective  relief  the  results  of  private  operation,  before  and  after 
1906,  as  contrasted  with  those  secured  by  the  state  administration 
must  be  regretted.  However,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  con- 
siderable difficulty  attaches  to  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  of 
this  kind  so  far  away  from  the  main  sources  of  information. 


Clapp,  E.  J.  The  port  of  Boston,  a  survey  of  North-Atlantic  seaports. 
(New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press.  1915.  $2.50.) 

Donnelly^  W.  C.  The  intermountain  case  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission;  applications  for  relief  under  the  fourth  section, 
(San  Francisco:  1915.  Pp.  24.  50c.) 

Ford,  Bacon  and  Davis.  Analysis  of  present  operation  of  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  with  present  and  proposed  systems  of  rates.  Vol.  I. 
(New  Orleans:    Commissioners  of  the  Port.    1915.    Pp.  156.) 

Frankfurter^  F.^  editor.  A  selection  of  cases  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act.  Pt  I.  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  F.  Frankfurter.  1915. 
Pp.  viu,  812.  $1.50.) 

Fuller,  H.  B.  The  act  to  regulate  commerce  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  (Washington:  John  Byrne  &  Co.  1915.  Pp.  585. 
$6.) 

Hsu,  M.  C.  Railway  problems  in  China.  Columbia  University  studies 
in  history,  economics,  and  public  law,  vol.  LXVI,  no.  2.   (New  York: 
Longmans.   1915.   Pp.  184.  $1.50.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

Jackman,  W.  J.  and  Russell,  T.  H.  Transportation,  interstate  com- 
merce, foreign  trade.  (Chicago:  National  Institute  of  Business. 
1915.   Pp.  418.  $8.) 

Ketchum,  E.  S.,  editor.  Traffic  geography.  (Chicago:  American  Com- 
merce Association.    1915.    Pp.  xzxv,  821.) 

Lust,  H.  C.  The  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  supplemental  acts. 
(Chicago:  LaSalle  Exten.  Univ.  1915.    Pp.  vii,  196.) 
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Thompson^  S.  The  railway  library,  19H.  Sixth  series.  A  collection  of 
addresses  and  papers  on  railway  subjects,  mostly  delivered  or  pub^ 
lished  during  the  year  named,  also  statistics  for  19H,  (Chicago: 
Stromberg,  Allen  &  Co.  1915.  Pp.470.  $1.) 

ToMLiNsoN^  W.  £.  The  North  Eastern  Railway,  its  rise  and  develop- 
ment.  (London:  Longmans.   1915.  Pp.  xvi^  820.  21s.) 

Central  electric  light  and  power  stations  and  street  and  electric  railways 
with  summary  of  the  electrical  industries,  1912.  (Washington: 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  1915.  Pp.  440.) 

Express  and  parcel  post  comparative  rate  guide.  (Providence^  R.  I.: 
Express  Audit  System  Co.  1915.  Pp.  178.  $5.) 

Railroad  statistics;  comparative  operating  statistics  of  S3  of  the  prin- 
cipal railroads  in  the  United  States  for  the  five  years  ending  June 
SO,  19 U.    (New  York:  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  1915.  $5.) 

Shipping:  Reducing  freight  charges,  by  J.  F.  Strombeck;  Bases  for 
freight  charges,  by  C.  L.  Lingo  ;  Freight  claims,  by  W.  A.  Trimpe  ; 
Investigation  of  freight  claims,  by  G.  H.  Hunt;  Routing  freight 
shipments,  by  J.  F.  Morton  ;  The  bill  of  lading,  by  F.  A.  Larish  ; 
The  industrial  traffic  department,  by  W.  W.  Aonew.  (Chicago: 
LaSalle  Ezten.  Univ.  1915.) 

Sixth  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  express  companies  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  191^.  (Washington:  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.   1915.  Pp.  88.) 

Telephone  and  telegraphs  and  municipal  electric  fire-alarm  and  police- 
patrol  signaling  systems,  1912.  (Washington:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
1915.    Pp.  208.) 

Traffic  efficiency  docket  no.  20.  (Chicago:  Am.  Commerce  Assoc.  1914. 
Pp.  xviii,  220.) 

Describes  in  brief  terms  the  character  and  purpose  of  each  of  the 
88  volumes  constituting  this  library  which  is  designed  for  the  use  of 
traffic  men.   Contains  a  full  table  of  contents. 

Twenty-sixth  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  railways  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  191 S.  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.  $1.) 

What  the  railway  mail  pay  problem  means  to  the  railroads.  A  state- 
ment presented  to  the  chief  executives  of  the  railroads  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Railway  MaU  Pay.  (New  York^  72  Church  St.  1915. 
Pp.  67.) 

Trade,  Commerce,  and  Commercial  Crises 
Die  Schweiz  wnd  die  Europdische  Handelspoliitk.    By  Peter 
Heineich  Schmidt.    (Zurich:  Art.  Institut  Orell  Fiissli. 


1914.   Pp.  viii,  819.   6.60  M.) 
The  geographic  location  of  Switzerland  makes  interesting  a 
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study  of  her  commercial  policy,  in  which  have  been  reflected 
to  some  degree  the  struggles  for  commercial  self-expression  and 
supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  Rec- 
ognizing this  fact  Dr.  Schmidt  in  reviewing  the  Swiss  tariff 
history  discusses  the  industrial  situation  in  the  countries  ad- 
joining the  Alpine  republic;  considers  the  writings  of  Grerman, 
French,  and  other  economists,  and  describes  the  drift  of  tariff 
legislation  in  each  land. 

Dr.  Schmidt  begins  his  study  with  the  year  1798  when,  free 
in  name  only,  Helvetia  was  trying  to  break  the  ties  binding  her 
to  Napoleonic  France.  He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
stages  in  the  development  of  Swiss  commerce,  emphasizing  the 
conflict  of  interests  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country, 
the  grouping  of  political  parties,  and  the  attempts  of  adjoining 
nations  to  benefit  at  the  expense  of  their  weak  neighbour.  The 
author  traces  carefully  and  with  much  sympathy  the  growth  of 
protection  in  Switzerland.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  free 
trade  there  became  imtenable  when  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  European  powers  began  to  shut  out  Swiss 
products.  Switzerland's  well-being  depended  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  expensive  articles;  unless  she  could 
manage  to  keep  foreign  outlets  open,  her  entire  industrial  fabric 
was  in  danger  of  crumbling  to  pieces  burying  under  its  ruins 
her  very  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  It  was  then  that, 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  Mr.  Cramer-Frey,  Switzerland  inau- 
gurated the  policy  of  retaliatory  or  war  duties.  By  means  of 
such  duties  and  a  judicious  application  of  a  ^^give  and  take** 
policy  she  succeeded  in  expanding  her  production,  in  safeguarding 
her  commercial  integrity,  and  in  winning  an  enviable  position 
among  the  trading  nations  of  the  world. 

The  bias  of  Dr.  Schmidt  is  clearly  defined.  He  firmly  believes 
that  fighting  duties  are  mighty  weapons  in  the  hands  of  skillful 
negotiators,  the  success  of  the  latter  being  measured  by  the  im- 
portance of  tariff  reductions  which  they  are  able  to  win  from 
foreigners  while  keeping  intact  as  far  as  possible  their  own  cus- 
toms barriers.  This  bias  colors  the  whole  discussion  of  the  subject 
and  makes  the  book  less  scholarly  than  the  previous  publication 
of  the  same  author  on  the  ^^Swiss  Industries  in  International 
Competition.''  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  this  new  volume 
Dr.  Schmidt  is  revealed  to  us  more  as  the  secretary  of  the 
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mdottrial  aMociation  of  St  Oallen  than  aa  the  teacher  of 
eoonomict  in  the  commercial  college  of  the  tame  place.  However, 
the  book  merits  attention;  it  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
time  when  every  particle  of  light  which  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  hidden  causes  of  the  present  armed  conflict  in  Eun^  is 
welcome. 


Vmoeriiiy  of  lUnune. 

Selling  Latin  America.  A  Problem  in  Iniemaiional  Saleeman- 
Mp.  By  William  E.  Avohinbavoh.  (Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  and  Company.   1915.  Pp.  vi,  408.  $S.) 

Though  not  so  divided,  the  book  really  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  19  chapters  (pp.  1-Cll)  contain  brief  historical,  geo- 
graphic, political,  and  economic  descriptions  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  similar  to  those  furnished  by  The  SiaieemanU 
Year-Book  though  not  so  extended  and  apparently  not  so  ac- 
curate. The  remaining  10  chapters  (pp.  ClX-874)  deal  with 
trade  methods,  conditions,  and  possibilities  in  Latin  America  as 
a  whole.  The  latter  is  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  book, 
giving  more  of  the  author's  experience  and  furnishing  some  use- 
ful specific  information,  for  example,  about  advertising. 

There  is  a  lack  of  precision  in  statement  throughout.  In 
the  face  of  the  actual  facts  and  figures,  such  sentences  as  the 
following  seem  somewhat  general:  ^Their  [countries  of  Latin 
America]  mines  arc  the  richest  known  to  man.  Some  have  been 
worked  for  thousands  of  years  and  are  still  productive*'  (p.  7),  or 
^the  petroleum  industry  [of  Colombia]  is  rapidly  assuming 
large  proportions'*  (p.  ICl).  That  Uruguay's  doUar  (peso) 
is  worth  almost  8^^  cents  more  than  that  of  the  United  States 
is  naively  commended  as  ^reflecting  favorably  on  tiie  financial 
condition  of  the  country"  (p.  64).  This  extra  value  is  simply 
due,  of  course,  to  the  Uruguayan  peso's  having  that  much  more 
gold  (0.79+  grain)  in  it.  That  Uruguay  is  the  only  Latin- 
American  country  which  has  never  debased  its  currency  is  not 
mentioned:  a  creditable  record  even  though  twice  the  govern- 
ment was  prevented  therefrom  only  by  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  commercial  population,  largely  foreign,  of  Montevideo, 
which  has  one  third  of  the  total  population. 

More  serious,  however,  are  such  statements  as  ^fuUy  one-fourth 
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of  the  population  of  Chfle  are  either  German  or  of  German 
descent^  (p.  CIS).  Wagemann,  the  best  sini^e  aathority  on 
Chile,  himself  a  German,  after  trebling  the  Chilean  figures  of 
1907  to  allow  for  the  second  and  third  generations,  does  not 
make  the  population  of  German  extraction  more  than  %  per 
cent,  or  the  entire  population,  including  other  Latin  Americans, 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Chile.  Another 
statement  ^On  hides,  coffee,  rubber,  and  sugar,  which  are  the 
leading  exports  from  these  countries  [Latin  America]  •  •  •  every 
country  imposes  .  .  .  heavy  export  charges'*  (p.  C7C)  should 
not  be  ignored  in  view  of  the  importance  of  mineral  and  cereal 
exports,  and  especially  because  of  the  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant country  of  all — Argentina — and  a  heavy  exporter  of 
hides,  has  levied  no  export  duty  since  1906,  and  also  that  Peru 
and  Uruguay  have  so  cancelled  and  reduced  their  export  duties 
as  to  render  them  almost  nominal.  These  inaccurate  statements 
are  representative  of  a  number  noted. 


Antonbscu,  C.  G.  Die  rumUniiche  HandeUpolitik  von  1876-1910. 
(Leipslg:  W.  Schunke.  1915.  5  M.) 

BowLBY^  A.  L.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  external  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  An  analyeie  of  the  monthly  etatietice,  1906-1914. 
(London:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press.  1915.  Pp.64.  2s.) 

Chapman,  S.  J.  The  war  and  the  cotton  trade.  (New  York:  Oxford 
Univ.  Press.    1915.    Pp.  23.  5c.) 

Crowbll^  J.  F.^  editor.  Exporting;  practical  $ugge$t%on$,  how  to  begin, 
conduct,  and  hold  foreign  trade.  (New  York:  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
1915.  $5.) 

Contains  "First  steps  in  exporting"  (pp.  16),  by  B.  O.  Hough; 
"Export  opportunities  in  South  and  Central  America"  (pp.  14),  by 
W.  E.  Peck ;  "Export  opportunities  in  Uie  Far  East  and  Australasia" 
(pp.  14),  by  W.  Ring;  and  "Need  of  training  for  foreign  trade 
careers"  (pp.  10),  by  G.  Vintschger. 

Day,  C.  a  hietory  of  commerce.  New  edition.  (New  York:  Long- 
mans.   1914.   Pp.  xliv,  640.  $2.) 

Dietrich,  R.  Vneer  Handel  mit  nneem  Feinden.  (Leipsig:  Dnncker 
ftHumblot.   1915.  1.50  M.) 
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Ebilino,  H.  Wirt$chaftliche  Probleme  bei  dem  deutich-englUchen 
Zuekerhandel.  VolkswirtschaftUche  Abhandlangen  der  badiMhen 
Hochschulen,  29.   (Karisnihc:  G.  Braun.  1914.  2.40  M.) 

Lambert,  H.  The  eikici  of  iniemaiional  trade.  (London:  Oxford 
Univ.  Press.  1915.  Pp.  £4.  2d.) 

ScHROBDBR,  F.  Die  gotUchen  HandeUhallen  in  Belgien  und  Holland. 
(Leipiig:  Duncker  &  Humblot   1915.   12  M.) 

Shaw^  a.  W.  Some  probleme  in  market  dietribution.  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  Univ.  Press.  1915.  Pp.  IS5.  $1.) 

Wacha,  D.  E.  Four  papere  on  commerce  and  eiatiitice.  (Bombay: 
Chronicle  Press.   1915.  Pp.  9«.   Is.  4d.) 

Exportere'  encyclopaedia,  1916.  (New  York:  Exporters'  Encyclopaedia 
Co.  1915.  Pp.  1152.  $5.) 

Handbooks  on  London  tradee:  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  tradet;  gas  and 
electricity  supply  trades.  (London:  Darling.  1915.  2d.  each.) 

Meat  export  of  Australia.  Report  of  the  Australian  Royal  Commission. 
(London:  Wyman.   1915.  6d.) 

Paper  and  stationery  trade  of  the  world.  Compiled  from  consular  re- 
ports  and  supplemented  by  Orosvenor  Dawe,  commercial  agent.  Spe- 
cial consular  reports^  no.  7S.  (Washington:  Dept  Commerce.  1915. 
Pp.  458.) 

Seattle.  One  of  the  freest  ports  in  the  world.  (Seattle:  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  1915.   Pp.  82.) 

Accounting,  Business  Methods,  Investments,  and  the 


Installing  Efficiency  Methods.  By  C.  E.  Knoeppel.  (New  York : 
The  Engineering  Magazine.   1915.   Pp.  S68.  $8.00.) 

Practically  all  of  the  literature  on  scientific  management  has 
consisted  of  argument,  pro  and  con,  or  of  statements  of  methods 
and  results.  There  is  a  demand  for  books  that  will  give  in- 
dustrial managers  an  idea  of  how  to  find  the  weak  spots  in  their 
organizations  and  how  to  go  about  correcting  them.  The  book 
under  review  is,  then,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on 
scientific  management,  for  the  author  is  himself  an  experienced 
efllciency  engineer  and  he  goes  into  the  actual  details  of  the 
introduction  of  eflicicnt  methods  of  management. 

The  first  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
mental  attitudes  toward  their  business  of  the  directors  and  ex- 
ecutives of  an  industrial  plant  which  has  been  losing  money,  of 
the  prospects,  and  of  what  had  best  be  done.  A  supposed  inter- 
view between  these  directors  and  an  efficiency  engineer  answers 
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the  question,  put  by  so  many  executives,  "How  can  a  man  who 
knows  nothing  about  our  business  come  in  here  and  tell  ua 
anything  about  it?**  Next  is  outlined  the  proposed  organisation, 
the  relations  to  be  developed  between  the  management,  the 
engineer,  and  the  employees,  and  how  to  start  the  campaign* 

The  author  advances  a  new  type  of  organiiation,  new  in  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  the  committee  system,  the  functional  systan, 
and  the  line  and  staff  system.  The  committees  have  no  executive 
authority,  and  are  hence  only  advisory  to  the  executives.  Cer^ 
tain  common  faults  of  committees  the  author  does  not  touch 
upon — the  lurking  danger  of  divided  responsibility  or  that  one 
member  of  a  committee  often  does  all  the  work  so  that  one  man 
makes  as  good  a  committee  as  a  number  of  men  and  that  the 
committee  of  one  is  not  unwieldy.  The  functional  side  of  or- 
ganization is  not  greatly  developed  by  the  author.  The  line 
and  staff  system  is  consistently  adhered  to,  however,  and  its 
good  points  are  brou^t  out. 

Time  studies  are  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  very  enlightening 
way;  and  on  page  198  are  given  two  empirical  rules  for  setting 
the  standard  time  on  the  basis  of  time  study  data.  To  this  the 
reviewer  would  add  that  by  picking  out  that  time  most  often 
observed — which  is,  in  effect,  the  mode — considerable  light  may 
be  shed  on  the  task  of  fixing  the  standard.  Good  judgment  and 
experience  in  setting  tasks  are  needed  -in  addition  to  all  time 
study  data  available. 

The  author's  definition  of  the  term  ^'standardization**  is  a  bit 
different,  perhaps,  from  that  ordinarily  used;  he  uses  it  to  in- 
clude the  sense  of  improvemeni^  of  conditions  or  operations,  and 
puts  stress  on  this  sense.  It  might  further  be  said  that  an 
essential  point  in  the  standardization  of  conditions  is  to  insure 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  time  studies  were  made  shall 
be  reproduced  every  time  the  operation  is  performed.  Otherwise 
the  workman  can  not  be  held  to  standard  performance. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  how  to  determine 
where  to  start — ^in  what  department  and  what  to  do  first.  This 
is  a  helpful  discussion.  The  further  suggestion  mi^t  be  made 
that  whatever  department  ordinarily  gives  trouble  by  delaying 
the  work  should  be  selected  to  begin  planning  and  scheduling. 
The  result  would  be  a  distension  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  so  to 
speak,  that  would  increase  production  promptly  and  serve  as  an 
admirable  example. 
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The  book  closes  with  a  description  of  how  to  tie  together  the 
different  activities  and  make  use  of  the  different  returns  so  as  to 
ensure  constant  knowledge  of  conditions  and  continuing  improye- 
ment.  It  serves  to  show  how  it  can  be  done»  but  implies — and 
safely,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion — that  the  amateur  will  be  a  long 
time  arriving  at  the  finish.  Any  executive  in  any  manufacturing 
plant  will  find  this  book  helpful  and  valuable. 


PubUc  UtOitiei:  Their  Fair  Present  Value  and  Return.  By 
Hammond  V.  Hayes.  (New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany.   1916.   Pp.  viii,  «07.  $8.00.) 

The  author  is  a  well-known  engineer  who  has  had  an  extensive 
experience  with  the  various  problems  of  public  utility  regulation. 
He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  for  several  years  before  1907,  and  since  then  has  been 
a  general  consulting  engineer.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
experience  has  been  chiefly  in  the  employ  of  corporations,  the 
present  volume,  as  well  as  his  earlier  work  on  Public  Utilities^ 
gives  a  fair  impartial  treatment  of  the  many  controversial  matters 
involved  in  regulation.  The  point  of  view  is  clearly  that  of  the 
public  welfare,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  companies. 
The  book  is  in  the  main  very  clear,  also  fairly  readable  and 
suggestive.  It  appears  a  bit  didactic,  but  it  is  not  filled  with 
mere  forms  and  quotations,  as  is  the  case  with  two  or  three  similar 
works  written  by  engineers.  It  will  serve  especially  well  as  an 
introduction  to  regulation  for  young  engineers  and  students  of 
economics  and  political  science.  This  probably  is  its  chief  purpose. 

The  book  consists  of  a  preface,  a  table  of  contents,  a  rather 
inadequate  index,  and  seven  chapters  of  discussion.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  chapter  summary.  Chapter  1  outlines  the  general 
theory  of  regulation  and  sets  forth  the  main  jwints  of  amtro- 
versy;  chapter  S  explains  what  should  be  considered  as  fair 
present  value  under  different  circumstances;  chapter  8  makes  an 
analysis  of  what  is  a  fair  rate  of  return  that  a  company  is  entitled 
to  earn  on  the  fair  present  value;  chapters  4  and  6  take  up  the 
replacement  cost  and  actual  or  final  cost  bases  of  valuation, 
showing  in  each  case  how  the  appraisal  should  be  determined,  and 
especially  what  items  should  be  included  and  what  excluded  from 
the  valuation ;  chapter  6  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  going  value 
and  chapter  7  to  depreciation. 


Fbedebic  G.  Cobuek. 
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As  to  the  valuation  on  which  the  company  is  entitled  to  earn  a 
return,  the  author,  of  course,  follows  the  general  rule  laid  down 
by  the  courts,  namely,  the  fair  present  value  of  the  property. 
But  he  presents  a  pretty  definite  analysis  of  what  is  fair  present 
value  under  different  circumstances.  In  case  of  new  undertakings, 
or  when  a  property  has  been  just  newly  appraised,  he  would  take 
for  the  future  the  actual  capital  investment  as  shown  by  the 
accounts  of  the  company.  If  a  fair  return  and  no  more  is 
allowed  on  this  amount,  he  would  consider  that  the  investor  would 
be  treated  justly,  and  there  would  be  ample  new  capital  available 
for  needed  development.  In  case  of  old  properties  newly  brought 
under  regulation,  when  the  accounts  do  not  reveal  the  actual  in- 
vestment, he  would  make  a  distinction  between  past  profitable 
and  unprofitable  undertakings.  For  the  first  class,  he  would 
take  the  actual  original  cost  of  the  useful  property  in  service, 
less  accrued  depreciation,  as  the  fair  present  value  on  which  a 
return  should  be  allowed.  But  for  past  unprofitable  concerns,  he 
would  not  deduct  accrued  depreciation,  or  he  would  take  even 
replacement  cost  with  or  without  accrued  depreciation,  as  the 
proper  basis  of  valuation.  The  method  selected  would  depend 
wpon  the  facts  in  each  case.  Justice,  apparently,  should  not 
follow  too  rigid  general  rules.  Actual  cost  new  less  accrued  de- 
preciation may  be  a  fair  valuation  in  one  set  of  circumstances, 
but  very  unfair  in  another.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
author's  statement  of  what  is  fair  value  in  each  class  of  cases 
is  much  more  definite  than  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  com- 
missions seem  to  justify.  And  he  does  not  always  let  the  fact 
stand  out  sufficiently  clear  that  the  rules  which  he  lays  down  are 
his  own  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  not  what  the  courts  say 
constitutes  justice.  The  courts  have  not  gone  farther  than  to 
say  that  the  company  has  a  right  to  a  fair  return  on  the  value 
of  its  property  employed  for  the  public  service. 

A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  going  value. 
Under  this  term,  the  author  would  group  such  intangible  capital 
costs  as  company  organization,  legal  expenses,  taxes  and  inter- 
est during  construction,  developmental  expenses,  also  early 
operating  deficits  or  deficiencies  in  fair  return  on  investment. 
While  this  is  a  broader  use  of  the  term  going  value  than  is  or- 
dinarily employed,  to  the  reviewer  it  seems  to  conform  with 
desirable  classification.  The  author,  however,  does  not  make  clear 
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whether  he  would  include  also  later  deficiencies  in  return,  or,  if 
not,  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  those  to  be  included 
in  capital  and  those  to  be  borne  as  losses  by  the  investors.  Also, 
while  he  holds  that  going  value  should  be  allowed,  whatever  basis 
of  valuation  be  used,  he  does  not  make  clear  just  how  the  amount 
should  be  determined  in  the  case  of  an  appraisal.  As  he  presents 
the  general  idea,  it  appears  to  the  reviewer  as  a  category  of 
actual  cost  or  experience,  to  be  shown  only  by  the  company's 
individual  records.  The  thing  would  not  be  disclosed  by  an 
appraisal,  for  with  like  property  the  actual  costs  would  differ 
greatly  from  one  company  to  another.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
undertaking,  the  author's  classification  may  be  followed  satisfac- 
torily, but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  used  if  fair  value  can  not 
be  determined  from  the  company's  records,  but  must  be  established 
by  the  means  of  a  physical  valuation. 

John  Baubk. 

Cornell  Univenity. 

Engineering  Economici:  First  Principles.    By  John  Chables 
LouNSBVBT  Fish.    (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany. 1916.  Pp.  xii,  817.  $2.00.) 
The  author's  aim  is  well  stated  in  his  preface: 

Every  engineering  stracture,  with  few  exceptions,  is  first  suggested 
by  economic  requirements;  and  the  design  of  every  part,  excepting 
few,  and  of  the  whole  is  finally  judged  from  the  economic  standpoint 
...  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  so-called  principles  of  design 
are  subordinate  to  the  principles  which  underlie  economic  judgment. 
.  .  .  This  important  fact  usually  escapes  the  student  of  engineering 
because,  while  he  may  have  seen  hundreds  of  books  on  the  principles 
of  design  and  his  time  is  largely  employed  in  studying  these  principles 
and  their  application,  he  has  seen  not  one  book  devoted  to  the  principles 
which  underlie  economic  judgment,  and  his  books  and  his  instructors 
merely  mention  these  in  passing.  .  .  •  The  present  work  was  under- 
taken with  the  belief  that  to  the  engineer  a  working  knowledge  of  first 
principles  is  as  essential  in  the  economics  as  in  the  mechanics  of  struc- 
tures; and  that  special  study  and  drill  in  the  application  of  principles 
is  as  advantageous  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  cAher.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
intended  to  meet  the  first  needs  of  the  student,  and  to  render  effective 
service  in  the  office.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
formal  instruction  in  engineering  economics  in  the  engineering  schools, 
and  assist  sound  engineering  practice. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts  as  follows :  I,  Introductory, 
pp.  1-4;  n.  Elements  of  the  Problem  of  Economic  Selection,  pp. 
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6-108.  This  part  cmitains  chapters  upon  Interest  (simple  and 
compound),  Sinking  Funds,  First  Cost,  Salvage  Value,  Elements 
of  Yearly  Cost  of  Service,  and  Estimating;  III,  Solution  of  the 
Problem  of  Economic  Selection,  pp.  109-148.  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  are:  Basis  of  Economic  Comparison,  Procedure  for 
Economic  Selection,  Examples  of  Economic  Selection;  lY,  Bib- 
liography and  Depreciation  and  Life  Tables,  pp.  149-176;  Y, 
Tables,  including  tables  of  formulas  and  tables  of  values,  pp. 
176-206.   The  index  and  contents  are  prepared  in  detail. 

The  usual  mathematical  formulas,  with  a  few  illustrative  ex- 
amples, are  given  for  interest,  present  worth,  discount,  etc.  Ap- 
plications  are  then  made  in  considerable  detail  to  sinking  funds 
with  the  usual  mathematical  developments  in  which  simple  algebra 
and  the  elements  of  logarithms  are  used.  The  chapter  on  First 
Cost  contains,  very  naturally,  no  formulas,  but  consists  of  a 
discussion  of  the  various  elements  which  should  be  entered  as  first 
cost.  The  large  number  of  items  are  covered  briefly  but  clearly. 
The  chapter  <m  Salvage  Value  is  divided  between  mathematical 
discussion,  with  illustrative  examples,  and  general  economic  argu- 
ments without  mathematical  basis — a  combination  which  seems 
particularly  satisfactory  in  a  difficult  and  debated,  indeed 
debatable,  subject. 

For  depreciation  formulas  are  given  the  straight  line  formula, 
the  sinking  fund  formula,  the  Matheson  and  the  Gillette  formulas, 
and  the  formula  called  ''Equal  Profit  Ratios.''  The  examples 
which  are  worked  out  by  these  different  formulas  show  how  very 
different  the  salvage  value  is  whm  determined  by  the  different 
assumptions  which  lead  to  the  formulas.  The  following  taUe 
summarizes  the  results  in  one  example. 


Formuls 

SsItam  yslue  St 
age  five  years 

Ratio  of  yearly  profit  to  inTestment, 
for  the 

Seller 

Buyer 

Per  emi 

Per  cent 

Stnight-line 
8inkiDg.ftuid 
Mstbeson 
Oillette 

Equal  profit  ratios 

$6,000.00 
6,006  88 
10.00 
7,474.74 

10,886.17 

6.96 
7.06 
-8.08 
10.4 
16.61 

66.9 
48.2 
89,976.9 
80.4 
16.61 

It  should  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  selection 
among  these  formulas  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  the  use 
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of  any  one  of  them.  Without  inteUigent  selection,  indeed,  when 
the  results  of  different  calculations  vary  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  vary,  it  may  be  somewhat  doubted  whether  the  calculations 
are  of  any  practical  value,  and  whether  an  intelligent  engineer 
might  not  more  simply,  by  the  use  of  his  judgment,  arrive  at  a 
salvage  value  which  would  be  just  as  reliable  as  any  of  these 
calculated  values.  Indeed,  we  might  say  that  a  totally  inexperi- 
enced person,  who  is  no  engineer  at  all,  would  undoubtedly  get  a 
salvage  value  somewhere  between  the  limits  here  obtained.  This 
remark  need  not  be  interpreted  as  condemning  any  or  all  of  the 
formulas,  or  as  condemning  the  teaching  of  such  formulas ;  for  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  ,  that  proper  teaching  along  the  lines  of  this 
chapter  of  Fish's  text  would  aid  materially  in  liberalizing  the 
student's  point  of  view  as  to  the  use  of  mathematics  and  economics 
in  his  every-day  work« 

Chapter  6  on  the  Elements  of  Yearly  Cost  of  Service  is  again 
partly  discussion  and  partly  mathematical,  and  the  following 
chapter  on  Estimating  is  largely  a  brief,  but  intelligent  and 
intelligible,  discussion  of  estimating. 

The  real  essence  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  contained  in  part  III 
wherein  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  economic  selection  is  under- 
taken. The  excellent  feature  of  the  teaching  in  this  part  is  the 
stress  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
various  calculations  which  may  be  made  are  to  be  used  not  blindly 
but  merely  as  a  help  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer  in  making 
his  decision  between  the  economic  values  of  two  or  more  proposed 
structures.  As  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  so  great  an  extent 
illustrated  by  examples  worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  student, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  subject  interesting 
and  effective  with  any  class  of  engineers,  and  there  is  little  chance 
to  do  more  in  a  review  than  call  attention  to  this  fact. 

One  difficulty  with  the  book  from  beginning  to  end  is  the  com- 
plete lack  of  exercises  for  the  students  to  do.  The  author  says 
that  ''in  connection  with  the  lessons  the  student  should  be  given 
many  problems  to  solve  in  order  that  he  may  become  self-rdiant 
in  tile  application  of  principles."  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
hardest  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  this  book  would  be, 
not  to  concoct  thirty  to  fifty  lectures  upon  it,  but  to  bring  together 
a  well-selected  list  of  exercises  for  the  student  to  work;  and  I 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  in  the  slightest  to  say  if  such  a  list  of 
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exercises  were  prepared,  I  should  much  rather  use  it  than  to  use 
this  book  devoid  of  exercises  as  it  is.  It  may  well  be  that  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  selecting  for  the  book  a  list  of 
exercises  of  sufficiently  general  interest  to  be  useful  for  teaching 
in  different  institutions  and  to  different  classes.  Nevertheless,  less 
than  half  of  the  work  that  the  author  should  do  is  now  done  when 
he  contents  himself  by  remarking  in  the  preface  that  the  exercises 
should  be  furnished. 

The  last  two  parts  contain,  as  has  been  stated,  a  bibliography 
and  various  tables.  The  bibliography  is  so  long  that  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  how  well  selected  it  may  be.  The  author  has  occasionally, 
through  the  text,  referred  to  supplementary  reading,  and  his 
bibliography  may  be  intended  to  be  used  for  special  investiga- 
tions in  office  work  rather  than  for  general  additional  instruction 
in  the  class  room. 

One  subject  of  great  economic  importance,  especially  in  regard 
to  calculations  relative  to  long  enduring  structures,  has  been 
touched  too  lightly  by  the  author — ^the  change  of  prices;  in 
particular,  the  change  in  the  general  price  leveL  In  such  a 
matter  as  salvage  value  or  depreciation  no  discussion  can  be 
adequate  which  does  not  lay  considerable  stress  upon  future  prices. 
Again,  in  economic  matters  the  political  element  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  perhaps  unfortunately.  If  a  railroad  engineer 
were  to  have  calculated,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  question  of 
steel  versus  wooden  coaches,  he  might  have  decided  that  the 
wooden  coach  would  be  preferable;  without,  perhaps,  taking  into 
consideration  the  possibility  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission might,  before  the  coach  wore  out,  relegate  it  to  the  scrap 
heap  by  its  imperial  edict.  And,  in  general,  the  question  of 
choice  between  a  more  permanent  and  more  costly  structure  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  less  permanent  and  less  costly  structure  on 
the  other  has  to  be  determined,  to  a  very  large  extent,  by  one's 
judgment  as  to  the  trend  of  events,  politically  and  socially  as 
well  as  economically.  From  a  strictly  mathematical  point  of 
view  it  might  be  possible  to  allow  for  this  possible  judgment  in 
some  of  the  items  used  in  the  calculations  previous  to  the  exercise 
of  the  final  decision,  but  wherever  the  future  element  should  be 
entered,  I  believe  that  the  importance  of  the  dynamic  in  economics 
should  be  emphasized  further  in  long  distance  estimates. 


Edwin  Bidwell  Wilson. 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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the  problem  or  qaestion.  Solutions  and  answers  are  followed  hy 
references  to  chapters  in  Elements  of  Accounting  and  to  numerous 
accounting  publications. 

To  teachers  of  elementary  accountings  especially  to  those  using 
the  author's  text,  and  to  self-instructed  students,  the  book  should 
prove  useful  in  its  presentation  of  the  author's  point  of  view.  But 
it  is  suspected  that  to  instructors  aiming  for  student  resourcefulness 
and  independence  of  judgment  in  class  work,  the  book  may  be  found 
to  work,  in  the  hands  of  students,  more  harm  than  good. 

Well-conceived  as  the  plan  of  the  book  may  be,  its  subject-matter 
is,  in  a  measure,  disappointing.  It  is  doubtful,  for  example,  whether 
the  needs  of  students  are  met  in  the  book's  definition  of  reserves  and 
reserve  funds,  of  depreciation  account  and  depreciation  reserves,  and 
in  its  treatment  of  donated  stock.  A  serious  error  is  noted,  more- 
over, in  the  repeated  confusion  of  accruals  with  deferred  items: 
accrued  interest  receivable  account,  for  instance,  is  erroneously  in- 
cluded among  examples  of  deferred  assets,  and  several  items  of 
accrued  expenses  payable  are  given  as  examples  of  deferred  liabili- 
ties. From  this  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  student  may  derive  the 
important  principle  which  requires  the  equitable  assignment  of  in- 
come and  expense  to  periods  of  time. 

The  value  of  the  book  would  have  been  greater,  had  it  included 
more  questions  of  accounting  terminology  and  more  problems  in 
the  application  of  principles,  had  its  treatment  of  legal  and  financial 
considerations  been  restricted,  and  had  its  answers  and  solutions  been 
supported  by  more  exacting  research. 
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Sound  investing.   (New  York:  Moody's  Mag.  &  Bk.  Co.  1915.  $2.) 

System  of  accounting  for  cooperative  fruit  associations.  (Washing- 
ton: Dept.  Agr.  1915.  Pp.  !25.  5c.) 

Trade  marks,  trade  names  and  unfair  competition  in  trade.  (New 
York:  D.  C.  Munn.   1915.   Pp.  76.) 

Uniform  system  of  accounts  for  electric  light  and  power  utilities. 
(Lansings  Mich.:  R.  R.  Commission.    1914.   Pp.  76.) 

Uniform  system  of  accounts  for  electric  railways.    (Washington:  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.    1914.    Pp.  112.) 


Butler^  R.  C.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  regulation  of 
business  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Clayton  laws. 
(Chicago:  Callaghan.    1915.   Pp.  108.  $1.) 
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Pp.  191.  50c.) 
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Patterson^  £.  M.  A  financial  history  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company.  (Philadelphia:  Director  of  Public  Works.  1914.  Pp. 
168.) 

Nearly  $1,000^000  in  excess  of  a  fair  charge  for  service  rendered 
has  been  paid  yearly  in  order  to  maintain  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments for  a  highly  overcapitalized  company. 

General  laws  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gas  and  electricity 
by  persons  and  corporations  both  private  and  municipal.  (Boston: 
Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners.  1914.  Pp.  252.) 
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The  Establishment  of  Minimtm  Rates  in  the  Tailoring  Industry 
under  the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909.  By  R.  H.  Tawnby, 
Studies  in  the  Minimum  Wage,  No.  ft.  (London:  G.  Bell 
and  Sons,  Ltd. ;  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1915. 
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The  first  systematic  study  of  the  operation  of  minimum  wages 
in  Great  Britain  was  made  by  Mr.  Tawney,  and  published  in 
1914  under  the  title.  The  Establiihment  of  Minimum  Rata  in 
Chain-Making  Industry  under  the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909.  The 
present  volume  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  its  predecessor, 
and  is  a  more  difficult,  more  suggestive,  and  more  finished  piece 
of  work.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  tailoring  industry  to 
whom  the  Trade  Boards  act  has  been  applied  is  about  145,000. 
Although  the  tailoring  trade  board  was  organized  in  December, 
1910,  its  wage  determinations  did  not  go  into  effect  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1913.  The  first  rates  were  6d.  per  hour  for  men  and 
8%d.  per  hour  for  women,  but  the  latter  was  raised  in  July, 
1914,  to  3V^d.  Whether  these  rates  constitute  **living  wages'* 
in  the  sense  of  our  American  statutes  is  not  certain.  The  British 
act  does  not  require  a  trade  board  to  fix  the  minimum  precisely 
at  the  level  of  a  decent  livelihood. 

The  effects  of  the  minimum  wage  in  the  tailoring  industry  dur- 
ing the  first  eighteen  months  of  its  operation  may  be  thus  briefly 
summarized:  About  one  third  of  the  women,  and  between  one 
fifth  and  one  fourth  of  the  men  affected,  have  obtained  an  in- 
crease in  compensation.  No  evidence  is  available  to  show  that  the 
wages  of  the  higher-paid  workers  have  been  reduced,  or  that  the 
prices  of  the  products  have  risen.  Some  of  the  less  efficient 
employers  have  experienced  a  reduction  in  profits,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  few  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  continue  in  business, 
but  there  has  been  no  injury  to  the  trade  as  a  whole.  No 
appreciable  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  volume  of  employ- 
ment in  the  tailoring  industry,  nor  even  any  serious  displacement 
of  the  slower  workers.  Where  wages  arc  lowest,  especially  among 
the  home  workers,  the  law  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
evaded.  The  number  of  home  workers  has  been  slightly 
diminished,  and  this  process  is  likely  to  discontinue  gradually. 

As  an  example  of  painstaking  observation  and  moderate  state- 
ment, the  volume  under  review  deserves  a  high  place.  So  far  as 
the  reviewer  is  aware,  it  is  the  most  suggestive  and  comprehensive 
account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  minimum  wage  in  operation. 
No  person  who  has  not  carefully  read  it  will  henceforth  be 
justified  in  making  any  general  statement  concerning  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  minimum  wage  policy.  All  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties that  are  likely  to  confront  the  operation  of  a  legal  minimum 
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wage  are  here  exhibited  in  the  concrete,  and  are  discussed  and 
evaluated  in  detail.  As  Mr.  Tawney  remarks,  the  extension,  in- 
tricacy, and  variety  of  the  tailoring  trade  makes  the  attempt  to 
set  up  minimum  wages  there  almost  a  crucial  test  of  the  measure. 
It  is  a  test  whose  results,  so  far  as  they  have  developed,  ought 
to  satisfy  all  reasonable  friends  of  the  minimum  wage  policy. 
Mr.  Tawney  presents  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  most  of 
the  stock  objections  to  the  measure  have  not  been  sustained. 
Trade  union  activity  has  been  encouraged  instead  of  discouraged; 
for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  creates  an  incentive 
to  organization,  makes  the  workers  conscious  of  their  corporate 
interests,  and  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  poorest  paid  the  means 
of  enrolling  in  unions.  Hence  the  membership  of  the  tailoring 
unions  has  increased,  and  in  several  districts  substantial  advances 
of  wages  over  the  legal  minimum  have  been  secured.  Very  de- 
cidedly the  minimum  has  not  become  the  maximum.  The  advances 
in  wages  brought  about  by  the  law  have  not  to  any  substantial 
degree  caused  higher  prices  or  excessive  ^^speeding  up,"  but 
have  been  derived  mainly  from  improved  organization  of  pro- 
duction, as  exemplified  in  greater  efforts  to  train  apprentices,  in 
the  instalment  of  better  processes  and  equipment,  in  the  redivision 
and  regrouping  of  productive  operations,  and  in  greater  attention 
to  costs  and  cost  accounting.  Only  a  few  of  the  workers,  and 
these  are  among  the  slowest,  have  been  displaced.  In  a  word, 
the  disadvantageous  results  of  the  law  seem  to  be  insignificant 
socially  when  compared  with  its  solid  benefits. 


BowLBT,  A.  L.  The  war  and  emploffWient.  (New  York:  Oxford  Unhr. 
Press.  1915.    Pp.21.  5c) 

HuNTSR,  R.  Labor  in  polUicM.   (Chicago:  The  Socialist  Party.  1915. 
Pp.202.   25  cents.) 

The  political  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  here 
subjected  to  searching  criticism  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  socialist.  The 
method  made  famous  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  of  rewarding  ''y^*^ 
friends"  and  punishing  "yoar  enemies"  while  avoiding  the  orgaolzatioii 
of  a  separate  labor  party,  is  weighed  and  found  wanting.  In  short. 
Hunter  declares  that  the  present  political  methods  of  the  federation 
''are  a  delusion  and  a  snare."  If  collective  action  is  desirable  in  con- 
nection with  industry,  surdy,  it  is  urged,  united  action  is  advantageous 
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in  the  political  field.  The  backwardness  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  labor  legislation  and  social  welfare  measures  is  apparently  ascribed 
solely  to  the  political  policy  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Other  factors  snch  as  the  inflnence  of  the  frontier  and 
of  our  eighteenth  century  constitution  are  not  mentioned^  and  seemingly 
not  considered  of  importance. 

Mr.  Hunter's  thesis  is  that  labor  can  succeed  politically  and  indus- 
trially only  when  it  asserts  its  independence  on  both  the  industrial  and 
the  political  field — a  thesis  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  socialist.  Many 
concrete  illustrations  are  presented  indicating  that  organised  labor  in 
the  United  States  is  subservient  in  politics  to  the  manufacturers  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  vigorously  struggling  by  means  of  organised 
action  to  obtain  freedom  from  the  dominance  of  the  latter  in  the  in- 
dustrial field.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  anti-union  activities  of  the 
American  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  Martin  Mulhall.  Colorado 
is  also  held  up  as  a  fine  example  of  the  dismal  failure  of  the  political 
policy  of  the  American  Federation.  In  this  state  while  a  considerable 
number  of  "card  men"  were  in  the  legislature  and  also  in  responsible 
administrative  offices,  occurred  perhaps  the  most  bitter  struggle  in  the 
history  of  American  labor  and  capital — a  struggle  which  culminated  in 
the  Ludlow  massacre  and  in  the  conviction  of  J.  R.  Lawson. 

The  greater  strength  and  more  distinguished  leadership  of  organised 
labor  in  Europe  are  ascribed  to  independent  political  action.  It  is 
confidently  asserted  that,  through  labor  parties,  organised  labor  in 
Europe  has  won  the  right  to  use  the  boycott  and  the  picket.  ''In 
Europe,  injunctions  are  unknown  in  labor  disputes,  and  so  also  are 
gunmen,  thugs,  and  private  armies  in  the  employ  of  capitalists** 
(p.  138).  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  political  subserviency  to  the 
men  who  furnish  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  old  parties,  inevitably  tends 
not  only  to  sap  the  political  strength  of  organised  labor  but  also  to 
undermine  the  unions  in  the  industrial  field. 


LoNODBN,  F.  Apprenticeship  in  ironmoulding:  a  eomparieon  of  appren- 
tieeMhip  eonditiom  in  English  and  Belgian  foundries.  (London: 
Hodgson  Pratt  Memorial.   1915.  6d.) 

Fourth  annual  report  on  labour  organisation  in  Canada,  for  the  ealen^ 
dor  year  19H.    (Ottawa:  Dept  Labour.    1915.    Pp.  288.) 

Report  of  the  departmental  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
danger  attendant  on  the  use  of  paints  containing  lead  m  the  painting 
of  buUdings.  (London:  Wyman.  1915.  Pp.  134.  Is.  2d.) 

War  organisation  in  the  distributing  trades  in  Scotland.  First  report 
of  the  departmental  committee.    (London:  Wyman:  1915.  2d.) 

Women's  employment.  Interim  report  of  the  central  commttlee.  (Lon- 
don: Wyman.  1915.  5d.) 
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Indian  Finance  Currency  and  Banking.    By  S.  V.  DoKAiswAia. 

(Mylapore,  Madras,  India:  S.  V.  Doraiswami    1914.  Pp. 

iv,  176,  Ixxxii.  Price  Rs.  i/8.) 
This  descriptive  and  critical  discussion  of  the  currency  system 
of  India  is  written  by  a  native  who  undertakes  to  interpret  the 
attitude  of  intelligent  natives  toward  the  complicated  question 
of  England's  currency  policy  in  India.  The  book  also  treats 
briefly  certain  related  topics  such  as  banking,  proposals  for  a 
state  bank,  railway  policy,  and  the  public  debt.  Much  of  the 
material  consists  of  articles  that  have  previously  appeared  in 
various  journals,  and  this  fact  probably  explains  the  large  amount 
of  repetition.  There  is  also  considerable  material  that  is  relatively 
extraneous,  as,  for  example,  chapters  on  The  Principles  of  Money 
and  The  Mcmetary  Systems  of  Advanced  Countries.  Appendices 
whicfh  constitute  about  a  third  of  the  book  relate  chiefly  to  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Indian  Finance  Currency. 
The  author  is  a  believer  in  a  strict  gold  standard  with  a  gold  cvar- 
rency  for  India,  and  has  nothing  but  harsh  language  for  the  dila- 
tory tactics  of  the  British  Treasury  toward  the  carrying  out  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Barbour  Commission  for  the  coinage  of 
gold  in  India.  The  Indian  gold-exchange  standard  is  condemned 
in  language  both  strong  and  picturesque.  For  example  (p.  47), 
the  author  says:  ^^During  the  past  twenty-two  years  the  Indian 
currency  system  has  been  the  bleeding  victim  of  the  vivisectory 
experiments  of  successive  finance  ministers  and  secretaries  of 
state."  In  his  opinion,  the  present  system  of  ^^a  managed  cur- 
rency" is  not  automatic  in  its  operation,  leads  to  an  excessive  coin- 
age of  rupees,  imposes  heavy  financial  burdens  upon  India,  and  is 
responsible  for  an  increasing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  rupee  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  people  and  a  resulting  growth  in  the  practice  of 
hoarding  gold. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  opening  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the 
coinage  of  gold  and  to  the  substitution  of  a  gold  standard  with 
gold  coin  in  circulation  for  the  present  gold-exchange  standard, 
the  author  finds  in  the  profits  which  London  capitalists,  many 
of  whom  are  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Indian 
Office  (pp.  84-86),  realize  from  the  present  system — profits  re- 
sulting from  the  large  investments  in  sterling  securities  now  made 
with  the  moneys  of  the  gold  standard  reserve  and  the  note  re- 
serve, profits  from  the  deposit  of  Indian  funds  in  London  banks 
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either  without  interest  or  at  absurdly  low  rates  of  interest,  profits 
from  the  heavy  purchases  of  silver  for  the  coinage  of  Indian 
rupees,  and  profits  from  brokerage  fees.  The  recent  report  of 
the  Chamberlain  Indian  Currency  Commission,  the  author  believes, 
voices  the  sentiments  of  these  London  capitalists  who  are  mak- 
ing large  profits  at  the  expense  of  India,  and  he  characterizes 
the  commission's  report  as  on  the  whole  "a  whitewashing  report" 
(p,  89)  in  which  **the  Commissioners  have  whitewashed  the 
authorities  with  a  big  brush''  (p.  171). 

Mr.  Doraiswami's  book  can  hardly  be  called  scientific.  It  is 
a  strongly  one-sided  view  of  a  clearly  two-sided  question,  and 
the  materials  and  authorities  are  selected  to  make  a  case.  None 
the  less,  some  of  the  criticisms  contain  substantial  elements  of 
truth.  The  financial  patronage  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  is  tremendous,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  members 
of  the  Indian  Office  Finance  Committee  have  been  connected 
with  banking  houses  that  have  profited  by  the  India  Office's 
administration  of  the  enormous  funds  under  its  control.  No  dis- 
honesty has  been  proven,  but  the  author  rightly  contends  that 
^^Caesar's  wife  should  be  above  suspicion." 

The  ultimate  solution  of  India's  currency  problems  may  be  a 
gold  standard  with  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  circulation,  the 
system  advocated  by  the  author  and  by  many  other  earnest 
students  of  Indian  currency;  but  the  attainment  of  that  object 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  of  necessity  have  been  very 
slow;  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  have  developed 
as  the  result  of  the  European  war,  since  the  book  was  written, 
the  day  of  its  attainment  would  seem  to  be  long  postponed. 

Meanwhile  it  should  be  remembered  that  India  has  never  given 
the  gold-exchange  standard  a  fair  trial.  The  Indian  system  as 
it  has  so  far  developed  with  its  confusion  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
objects  in  the  government's  sale  of  exchange,  with  its  mixing 
of  the  functions  of  its  gold  standard  reserve  and  its  paper  money 
reserve,  its  variable  and  uncertain  rates  for  the  sale  of  Council 
bills  and  other  government  drafts,  and  its  excessively  large  in- 
vestment of  reserve  funds  in  interest-bearing  securities  under  the 
pressure  of  fiscal  needs,  this  system  is  far  removed  from  the 
pure  gold-exchange  standard  as  advocated  for  India  by  A.  M. 
Lindsay  before  the  Barbour  Commission,  and  as  put  into  opera- 
tion over  a  decade  ago  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    The  pure 
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gold-exchange  standard  is  almost  as  automatic  in  its  functioning 
as  is  the  gold  standard  with  gold  coinage;  it  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive, and,  if  properly  managed,  should  be  equally  strong. 
On  the  other  hand  few  of  the  valid  criticisms  urged  by  the  author 
against  the  Indian  system  would  be  applicable. 

There  are  numerous  citations  of  authority  in  the  book  but 
almost  no  specific  page  references.  There  is  no  index  and  the 
proof-reading  has  been  badly  done.  The  book,  however,  contains 
suggestive  material,  and,  above  all,  represents  a  point  of  view 
which  no  student  of  Indian  currency  problems  can  ignore. 
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Levrault.    1915.   1.25  fr.) 


Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question.     By  Fkank  Wbluam 
Taussig.     (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1916. 


The  appearance  of  a  new  book  on  the  tariff  by  Professor  Taussig 
is  an  event  of  importance,  even  though  a  good  deal  of  its  material 
has  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  the  periodicals.  The 
first  60  pages  deal  with  principles — ^the  relation  of  duties  to 
prices  and  imports,  the  theory  of  protection  to  young  industries, 
and  the  doctrine  of  comparative  cost  or  advantage.  The  remain- 
ing 800  pages  examine,  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  the  working  of 
these  principles  in  the  sugar,  iron  and  steel,  and  textile  industries 
of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Taussig's  method,  long  familiar  to  students  in  this 
field,  is  the  method  of  refined  common  sense  applied  to  complex 
problems — close  reasoning  from  general  principles,  checked  up 
by  careful  accumulation  and  interpretation  of  all  revdant  facts. 
His  strictures  on  the  pure  fact  method  (pp.  166-68)  are  no  less 
welcome  than  are  his  own  carefully  sifted  data  and  his  sober 
conclusions,  in  good  part  negative. 

As  for  theory,  the  continuance  of  imports  after  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  shows  ^Hhat  the  price  of  the  commodity  is  higher  within 
the  country  than  without  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty**  (p.  6). 
This  fundamental  theorem  is  carefully  limited;  yet  even  so  Pro- 
fessor Taussig's  discussion  at  times  suggests  a  single  domestic 
market  and  price,  a  condition  that  he  would  be  the  last  to 
assert.  Even  more  explicit  recognition  of  geographical  and 
other  conditions  as  causing  a  variation  or  spread  of  domestic 
prices  and  costs  alike  would  be  welcome. 

The  existence  of  a  wide  range  of  costs  among  various  estab- 
lishmenls  at  one  time  is  explicitly  maintained  for  extractive  in- 
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dustries  (p.  11),  but  by  implication  is  denied  for  manufactures 
(p.  10).  Taking  transportation  into  account,  to  go  no  further, 
the  cost  of  many  manufactures  does  vary  widely  in  a  country  as 
large  as  ours,  and  it  is  hard  to  accept  without  qualification  the 
dictum  on  page  10:  duty  on  a  manufactured  product  com- 
monly is  either  so  high  as  to  keep  out  all  imports,  or  so  low  as 
to  admit  all.'' 

The  doctrine  of  comparative  advantage  receives  needed  em- 
phasis and  restatement,  and  the  distinguished  author  deserves 
the  thanks  of  economic  students  for  calling  attention  in  so  con- 
crete a  way  to  the  dominance  of  this  principle  in  international 
trade.  He  does  not  fall  into  the  classical  economist's  error  of 
interpreting  the  principle  in  terms  of  pain  cost,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  own  statement  leaves  the  matter  a  little  vague: 
"A  country  under  conditions  of  freedom  tends  to  devote  its  labor 
and  capital  to  those  industries  in  which  they  work  to  the  greatest 
effect"  (p.  80).  Not  every  reader  is  to  be  trusted  to  interpret 
such  a  statement  in  terms  of  profits. 

The  United  States,  in  Professor  Taussig's  judgment,  excels 
in  industries  dependent  on  rich  natural  resources,  inventiveness 
in  the  making  and  skill  in  the  using  of  machinery,  mass  produc- 
tion of  homogeneous  commodities,  and,  above  all,  skilled  organiza- 
tion and  management  (p.  42).  The  discussion  of  this  point  is 
among  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  parts  of  the  book. 
Our  country  can  maintain  her  present  relative  economic  position, 
if  she  can  maintain  it  at  all,  only  by  keeping  ceaselessly  ahead  in 
the  organization  and  technique  of  production,  not  by  blocking 
the  currents  of  international  trade.  It  is  a  sound  conclusion  well 
put. 

The  conception  of  ^^dominant"  industries  as  setting  wage 
standards  is  helpful,  and  the  elementary  fact,  often  forgotten, 
that  uniform  burdens  on  all  industries,  such  as  high  wages,  do 
not  disable  them  from  international  competition,  is  abundantly 
shown.  Necessarily  less  satisfactory  is  the  discussion  of  how  far 
the  actual  cheapness  of  unskilled  immigrant  labor,  for  example, 
has  served  to  give  dominance  to  American  industries  utUizing  it. 
The  skill  with  which  American  business  genius  has  made  use  of  this 
as  of  dozens  of  other  special  advantages  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular industry,  however,  is  admirably  brought  out.  The  whole 
volume  centers  around  the  concept  of  comparative  advantage. 
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In  its  emphasis  on  the  human  element  in  that  principle,  and  in 
the  application  of  it  to  the  United  States,  Professor  Taussig's 
work  far  surpasses  anything  heretofore  published. 

The  specific  conclusions  of  the  book  are  designed  to  answer 
so  far  as  may  be  the  question  how  well  protection  to  young  in- 
dustries has  succeeded  with  us.  The  sugar  duties  have  been 
enormously  expensive;  they  have  brought  in  large  revenue,  but 
have  been  paid  increasingly  to  Hawaiian  and  other  insular  sugar- 
growers.  Now  that  they  are  at  last  about  to  become  somewhat 
less  burdensome  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  they  yield,  we 
propose  to  abandon  them.  Our  progress  in  iron  and  steel  has 
been  due  to  rich  natural  resources  and  especially  to  the  qualities 
of  our  industrial  leaders.  Protection  at  best  may  claim  a  doubt- 
ful share.  Clearly  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  copper  industry, 
but  it  may  possibly  have  achieved  its  end  in  tinplate.  It  can 
not  be  held  greatly  responsible  for  the  growth  of  trusts  in  these 
industries.  In  textiles,  our  silk  industry  may  fairly  be  credited 
to  protection,  perhaps.  Our  cotton  manufacture  apparently  owes 
little  to  legislation,  and  wool  manufacture  is  in  doubtfid  con- 
dition, despite  a  half-century  of  unremitted  high  protection.  The 
conclusions  thus  summarily  stated  are  carefully  put  by  Professor 
Taussig,  and  are  supported  by  a  mass  of  detailed  evidence. 

His  conclusion  is  not  unfavorable  to  protecti<m  so  far  as  it  is 
based  on  the  young-industries  argument,  and  he  regards  other 
economic  claims  as  unwarranted.  In  his  desire  to  be  fair  to 
the  protectionists,  he  seems  to  me  to  yield  too  nmch.  At  most, 
his  evidence  shows  that  protection  may  sometimes  be  economically 
useful  if  intelligently  or  luckily  applied.  If  it  is  applied,  as  it  is 
in  fact,  on  political  and  not  on  economic  grounds,  if  a  genera- 
tion is  required  to  determine  its  economic  results  (p.  28),  and 
if  a  mistaken  application  inevitably  means  a  demand  for  more 
protection,  at  increasing  cost  to  the  community,  does  not  com- 
mon sense,  on  a  balance  of  probabilities,  dictate  the  rejection 
of  protection  as  an  economic  measure?  Of  course  the  military 
or  political  argument  is  not  thereby  directly  affected.  Does  not 
the  saner  analysis  of  our  day  after  all,  however,  lead  the  economist 
to  pretty  much  the  same  conclusion  as  that  of  his  classical  for- 
bears? And  can  he  not  state  his  conclusion  with  equal  clearness? 

Like  the  author's  Tariff  History,  the  present  volume  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  standard  work  in  its  field.    Its  conservative 
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theorizing,  with  due  emphasis  on  essentials,  its  store  of  detailed 
and  sifted  information,  its  eminent  fairness,  its  caution  in  con- 
clusion and  generalization — all  combine  to  make  it  a  model  of 
what  such  a  work  ought  to  be,  at  once  a  thoughtful  presentation 
of  an  important  if  hackneyed  problem,  and  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  economic  history  of  our  country. 

H.  R.  MussBT. 

Columbia  Vmoenity. 

The  Valuation  of  Urban  Realty  for  Purposes  of  Taxation. 
With  Certain  Sections  Especially  Applicable  to  Wisconsin. 
By  WiuroKD  Isbsu  Eino.  University  of  Wisconsin  Eco- 
nomic and  Political  Science  Series,  Vol.  VIIX,  No.  ft.  (Madi- 
son: Bulletin  of  the  Univeristy  of  Wisconsin.  1914.  Pp. 
1S8-S46.  26  cents.) 

Mr.  King  has  performed  a  service  to  all  assessors  by  this  study 
of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  assessment  of  urban 
real  estate,  and  by  explaining  practical  methods  of  standardizing 
assessments  to  the  end  that  all  owners  of  real  estate  shall  pay 
their  share  of  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  property. 

First  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  land,  what  is  meant 
by  the  term,  and  the  various  evidences  of  value  which  may  be 
used  to  determine  value.  The  practical  difficulties  arising  from 
the  fluctuating  prices  influenced  by  various  conditions  are  then 
pointed  out  and  recommendation  is  made  of  remedies  for  the 
unequal  assessments  which  are  too  conmum  in  every  state.  The 
practical  remedies  recommended  by  Mr.  King  are  four. 

1.  Assessment  of  all  property  at  full  value. 

ft.  Assessment  by  trained  assessors  holding  office  for  long  terms. 

8.  Complete  publicity. 

4.  A  definite  system  of  valuation. 

To  obtain  assessment  of  real  estate  at  full  value,  supervision 
by  the  state  is  necessary.  In  no  case  should  state  taxes  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  valuation  of  local  assessors.  Trained  as- 
sessors can  be  obtained  only  by  appointment,  not  by  election; 
and  no  person  who  has  not  first  passed  a  rigid  examination  should 
be  eligible  for  appointment.  Permanent  tenure  of  office,  subject 
to  removal  for  cause,  is  a  necessary  condition.  These  state- 
ments must  commend  themselves  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
actual  conditions. 
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As  a  necessary  mode  of  obtaining  equality  and  publicity,  Mr. 
King  recommends  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  unit  system, 
which  is  employed  wherever  assessments  worthy  of  the  name 
are  made.  He  recommends  that  the  ordinary  unit  should  be  a 
strip  of  land  1  foot  wide  by  100  feet  deep,  although,  being  a 
practical  man,  he  says  that  if  in  any  section  lots  are  of  a 
uniform  depth,  greater  or  less  than  100  feet,  this  uniform  depth 
may  be  taken  as  the  unit.  Generally  the  uniform  unit  of  100 
feet  in  depth  is  regarded  as  the  best.  Under  the  unit  system, 
the  front  foot  value  is  determined  from  all  of  the  evidences 
obtainable,  and  is  set  down  on  maps  of  convenient  size  and  shape 
so  that  the  unit  values  may  be  displayed  on  one  sheet  for  con- 
siderable areas.    The  whole  city  is  treated  in  like  fashion* 

In  discussing  the  value  of  buildings,  Mr.  King  points  out  that 
this  value  can  not  exceed  the  cost  of  reproduction  and  is  not 
governed  by  original  cost,  which  might  be  much  greater.  In 
discussing  depreciation  and  obsolescence  (the  latter  being  very 
important  in  rapidly  changing  American  cities),  he  says  that  the 
value  of  land  and  building  together,  when  the  building  has  any 
value,  may  be  determined  by  capitalizing  the  net  rent  at  about 
the  rate  on  mortgage  loans  on  real  estate  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  depth  of  a  lot  to  its 
value,  Mr.  King  gives  the  rules  in  use  in  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Milwaukee,  and  London,  also  the  Davies  rule  some- 
what in  use  in  New  York  for  determining  the  value  of  a  lot  of 
greater  or  less  depth  than  100  feet.  He  points  out  clearly  that 
these  rules  are  not  of  universal  application  and  must  often  be 
modified  for  retail  districts,  wholesale  districts,  and  residential 
districts ;  in  some  cities  the  curve  of  value  in  use  in  residential  dis- 
tricts is  quite  different  from  that  in  use  in  retail  business  dis- 
tricts. He  shows  how  a  curve  of  value  may  be  plotted  when  a 
reasonable  number  of  sales  of  lots  of  different  depth  have  been 
made,  and  the  considerations  are  known. 

In  many  cities  alleys  are  common.  The  various  theories  con- 
cerning the  value  to  be  ascribed  to  alley  influences  are  considered, 
and  Mr.  King  recommends  that  the  usual  mode  of  computing 
the  value  should  be  by  adding  a  percentage  to  the  front  foot 
value,  because  of  the  existence  of  the  alley  at  the  rear  of  the 
lot.  He  shows  that  there  is  a  serious  objection  to  simply  adding 
part  or  all  of  the  alley  area  to  the  area  of  the  lot.    An  alley 
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situated  SO  feet  from  the  street  and  parallel  to  it  would  add 
less  to  the  value  of  the  lot  than  would  an  alley  100  feet  from 
the  street;  although  if  the  area  of  the  lot  were  computed  on  the 
basis  of  any  short-lot  rule,  it  would  appear  to  have  a  greater 
▼alue  with  an  alley  near  the  street  than  with  one  further  from  it. 

The  enhancement  of  the  value  of  a  lot  by  reason  of  its  posi- 
tion at  the  comer  of  intersecting  streets  is  treated  in  the  light 
of  the  studies  made  by  the  late  W.  A.  Somers,  Messrs.  Lindsay 
and  Bernard,  Mr.  Pleydell,  and  others.  In  the  case  of  the  inter- 
section of  retail  streets,  Mr.  King  agrees  that  the  relative  value 
of  the  intersecting  streets  must  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  percentage  of  enhancement  due  to  comer  position.  He  pre- 
sents an  ingenious  diagram  of  his  own  showing  the  reason  for 
this  enhancement  of  value,  and  gives  rules  for  the  construction 
of  curves  of  value  where  there  is  adequate  information  concerning 
rentals  and  sales. 

There  is  a  small  part  of  Mr.  King's  book  that,  to  the  average 
reader,  is  rather  difficult  of  comprehension  because  of  the  use 
of  mathematical  terms  with  which  many  persons  are  unfamiliar. 
Some  of  the  computations  relating  to  depreciation  are,  perhaps, 
too  abstruse  and  academic.  But  this  statement  applies  to  very 
little  of  the  book.  It  might  well  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
man  concerned  with  the  assessment  of  real  estate. 

Lawson  Puedy. 
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The  author  is  tax  attorney  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  prepared  this  address  for  the  fifth  state  conference  on  tax- 
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summary  of  the  system  of  taxation  of  public  sendee  corporations  in 
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Negroes  in  the  United  States.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Bulletin  1S9.  (Washington.  1916.  Pp.  207.) 
A  more  extended  special  report  on  negroes  is  to  be  issued  some- 
time in  the  future.  This  bulletin,  which  is  only  a  forerunner, 
is  confined  almost  wholly  to  statistics  of  population,  agriculture, 
mortality,  and  religious  bodies,  of  which  only  the  material  on 
agriculture  and  mortality  is  essentially  new.  The  population 
statistics  have  been  reproduced  from  the  federal  census  of  1910 
and  those  of  religious  bodies  from  a  special  report  of  1906. 
All  other  statistics  not  previously  published  are  for  the  year 


Significant  of  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the  negroes 
generally  is  the  large  percentage  of  negroes  as  compared  with 
whites  gainfully  employed.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  71 
per  cent  of  all  negroes  ten  years  of  age  and  over  were  gainfully 
employed  in  1910;  the  percentages  for  the  same  age  period  by 
sex  were  87.4  for  males  and  64.7  for  females.  The  correspond- 
ing percentages  for  whites  by  sex  were  77.9  and  19.2  respectively. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  percentages  of  negroes  gainfully 
employed  run  higher,  ranging  from  81.6  in  Delaware  to  90.6 
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in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  for  the  males  and  from  80.5  in 
West  Virginia  to  68.6  in  Mississippi  for  the  females.  If  taken 
at  their  face  value  these  statistics  are  of  considerable  interest 
as  a  comment  by  inference  upcm  the  popular  belief  that  the 
negro  doesn't  pay  his  own  way.  Statistics  regarding  relative 
wage  rates  for  whites  and  negroes  would  have  been  pertinent; 
and  also  some  definite  information  regarding  comparative 
efficiency  of  the  two  races  in  the  same  occupations  is  needed. 

The  occupational  status  of  the  negro  can  in  part  be  inferred 
from  the  statistics  of  the  principal  occupations.  Fifty-six  per 
cent  of  all  negro  males  ten  years  of  age  or  over  gainfully  em- 
ployed are  in  agriculture,  considerably  more  than  half  of  this 
number  being  farm  laborers.  The  proportion  of  skilled  workmen 
is  very  low.  More  significant  still  is  the  high  percentage  (48.1) 
of  the  females  of  the  same  age  group  ranked  as  farm  laborers. 
Only  8.9  per  cent  of  the  females  are  ranked  as  farmers  as  con- 
trasted with  26.1  per  cent  of  the  males  so  ranked.  Female 
laundresses  (not  in  laundries)  constitute  17.9  per  cent  of  the 
females  gainfully  employed  and  cooks  10.2  per  cent.  Thus  80.1 
I>er  cent  of  the  females  of  ten  years  or  over  gainfully  employed 
fall  within  these  four  occupations,  showing,  as  one  might  expect, 
much  less  diversity  of  occupation  for  the  females  than  for  the 
males. 

Only  in  regard  to  agriculture  does  the  report  give  statistics 
for  comparison  with  the  whites  in  this  connection.  Here  we  find 
that  out  of  a  total  population  of  which  negroes  comprise  10.7 
per  cent  they  constitute  14  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farm 
operatives.  It  may  be  inferred  that  this  excessive  percentage 
is  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  higher  percentage  of  negro 
women  and  children  working  in  the  fields,  but  statistical  data  for 
testing  this  assumption  are  lacking  in  the  report.  Apparently, 
negroes  are  engaging  more  extensively  in  agriculture  than  pre- 
viously, for  the  increase  among  negroes  in  this  occupation  from 
1900  to  1910  was  19.6  per  cent,  while  that  for  the  whites  was 
only  9.6  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  high  percentage  of  negroes  in 
the  rural  South  accounts  very  largely  for  this  discrepancy  of 
percentages.  In  fact,  the  negro  is  decidedly  more  rural  than  any 
other  class  of  our  population.  Of  the  negroes  7S.6  per  cent 
live  in  rural  communities  as  compared  with  66.8  per  cent  for 
native-bom  whites,  68.9  per  cent  for  native-bom  whites  of  native 
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parents,  and  S7.8  per  cent  for  foreign-bom  whites.  The  per- 
centage of  rural  inhabitants  among  negroes  is  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  among  foreign-bom  whites.  But  this  comparison 
can  not  be  particularly  illuminating  in  its  wider  economic  signifi- 
cance unless  we  can  know  the  relative  skill  of  the  two  classes 
compared. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  operated  by  whites  is  slightly 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  those  operated  by  negroes, 
these  proportions  holding  pretty  generally  for  both  North  and 
South,  though  the  average  size  of  farms  in  the  South  is  slightly 
smaller  for  both  classes.  Farms  operated  by  whites,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  have  nearly  three  times  as  much  improved 
land  as  those  operated  by  negroes,  but  in  the  South  this  propor- 
tion is  scarcely  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  white  operators. 
Farm  equipment  is  much  more  plentiful  for  whites  than  for 
negroes.  Acreage  values  in  the  South  are  ranked  as  $26.25  and 
$26.19  respectively  for  negroes  and  whites,  though  the  com- 
parison is  decidedly  the  other  way  about  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Of  farm  operators  in  the  South,  24  per  cent  of  the 
negroes  are  owners  as  against  60.1  per  cent  of  the  whites.  Here 
the  large  number  of  negro  women  and  children  classed  as  farm 
operatives  must  be  taken  into  consideration  for  corrective  pur- 
poses. The  largest  increase  in  the  operation  of  farms  by  negroes 
during  the  last  decade  has  been  in  Greorgia,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma. 

The  abnormally  large  death-rate  of  the  negroes  tends  to  de- 
crease. This  decrease  is  most  noticeable  where  ownership  of 
homes  has  increased  most  considerably.  There  has  been  a  rapid 
increase  of  home  ownership  among  negroes,  especially  in  those 
Southem  cities  which  have  recently  had  marked  expansion  of 
population.  The  lowest  sectional  increase  in  owned  farm  homes  for 
the  last  decade  was  in  the  West  South  Central  division  of  states, 
though  the  most  considerable  increase  in  ownership  of  other 
homes  was  found  here  also.  These  facts  should  have  some  interest 
in  connection  with  the  recent  investigations  of  tenancy  by  the 
federal  Industrial  Relations  Commission  in  this  section. 

While  Bulletin  129  is  decidedly  incomplete  as  to  both  topics 
and  data,  it  is  distinctly  valuable  as  a  labor  saver  for  the  student 
of  the  negro  problem.  The  fuller  report  to  be  issued  later 
promises  to  supply  many  of  the  omissions,  particularly  such  as 
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relate  to  the  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes,  and 
agriculture.  However,  it  is  not  likely  materially  to  decrease 
the  number  of  cross-references  to  other  special  or  general  census 
reports  which  the  investigator  will  have  to  make  for  the  sake 
of  amending  his  data.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark 
that  a  similar  special  census  report  on  immigrants  would  be  of 
great  value  at  the  present  time. 

L.  L.  Bebnabd. 

University  of  Miisouri. 

Population:    A   Study  in  Malthusianism.     By  Wabben  S. 
Thompson.    Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics and  Public  Law,  Vol.  LXIH,  No.  8.   (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company.    1916.   Pp.  216.  $1.76.) 
The  century-old  controversy  over  the  theories  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Malthus  is  revived  once  more  by  Dr.  Thompson  in  a 
dress  of  refreshing  originality.    The  old  method  of  deductive 
reasoning  is  abandoned,  the  theory  is  cleared  of  non-essentials, 
and  the  main  thesis  of  the  English  economist  is  amply  supported 
by  strong  statistical  evidence. 

The  Malthusian  position  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Thompson: 
^'Although  at  any  normal  time  there  is  food  enough  to  keep 
alive  all  members  of  the  population,  yet  it  is  only  actual  pressure 
upon  subsistence,  or  fear  of  pressure,  which  keeps  population 
from  multiplying  more  rapidly  than  it  actually  does."  This 
statement  does  not  agree  with  the  usual  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine,  which  interpretation  is  based  on  the  first  edition  of  the 
Essay.  In  the  sixth  edition,  however,  Malthus  made  his  state- 
ment decidedly  less  pessimistic  and  it  is  only  fair  to  judge  a 
writer  by  his  most  mature  thought.  Perhaps  if  Malthus  were 
writing  in  more  modem  economic  terminology  he  would  say  that 
a  downward  pressure  upon  the  standard  of  living  operates  as 
a  check  upon  the  increase  of  population. 

In  presenting  his  statistical  evidence,  the  author  first  shows 
by  index  numbers  of  wages  and  prices  that  real  wages  have 
fallen  in  the  past  twenty  five  years,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  all  countries  in  which  the  figures  are  available. 
Statistics  are  then  presented  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
food-stuff  of  all  kinds,  proving  that  the  rate  of  increase  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  chiefiy  by  the  bringing 
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of  new  lands  under  cultivation  rather  than  by  increasing  the 
production  per  acre.  He  also  shows  that  the  possibilities  of 
increasing  the  area  of  cultivation  are  not  so  great  as  generally 
supposed.  The  fact  that  in  the  United  States  the  area  of  land 
in  farms  increased  only  4.8  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910 
is  evidence  that  there  is  comparatively  little  unused  land  which  is 
not  beyond  the  present  margin  of  profitable  cultivation. 

In  measuring  the  movement  of  population  the  author  states 
that  the  unprecedented  increase  of  the  past  fifty  years  was 
made  possible  by  the  rapid  development  of  means  of  transpor- 
tation, labor-saving  farm  machinery,  and  the  extension  of  the 
area  of  cultivation.  The  rapid  development  of  these  features 
can  not  be  repeated  in  the  future.  Evidence  is  then  presented 
to  show  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  operating  power- 
fully in  agriculture  and  that  the  assumed  increasing  returns  of 
industry  are  largely  fictitious  when  all  the  social  costs  are  taken 
into  account. 

Dr.  Thompson's  conclusions  are,  then:  (1)  That  Malthus  was 
essentially  correct  in  his  statement  of  the  law  of  population. 
(2)  Malthus  was  also  correct  when  he  said  that  much  misery 
and  suffering  is  caused  by  the  overcrowding  of  the  population. 
The  greater  death-rate  of  the  lower  classes  shows  that  they  suffer 
because  they  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  the  essentials 
of  life.  (8)  Population  can  not  continue  to  increase  at  its  present 
rate  without  a  simplification  of  the  standard  of  living. 


The  Medico-Actuarial  Mortality  Investigation.  Five  volumes. 
I.  Height  and  Weight.  Rate  of  Mortality  to  be  Used  in 
Standard  or  Expected  Deaths.  U.  Influence  of  BuUd  on 
Mortality.  Causes  of  Death.  Morttdity  among  Women. 
Mortality  among  North  American  Indians^  Negroes^  Chinese 
and  Japanese  in  North  America,  m.  Effects  of  Occupation 
on  Mortality.  IV.  Mortality  among  Insured  Lives,  Showing 
Medical  Impairment.  Defects  in  Physical  Condition,  in 
Personal  History  or  Family  History.  V.  Defects  in  Physical 
Condition  in  Personal  or  Family  History.  Mortality  in 
Southern  States.  Mortality  under  Joint  Lives.  (New 
York:  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors  and 


Actuarial  Society  of  America.  1916.  Pp.  181;  169;  S19; 
jeil;  186.  VoL  I,  $8.60;  voU.  H-V,  $10  each.) 
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The  report  under  review  represents  the  most  accurate  and 
scientific  investigation  of  mortality  yet  made  in  this  country  and, 
in  fact,  rivals  anything  which  has  ever  been  done  in  those  Euro- 
pean countries  which  have  a  reputation  for  accurate  and  com- 
plete vital  statistics.  The  report  was  authorized  in  1909  by 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America  and  by  the  Association  of 
Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors.  It  is  published  in  five  volumes 
containing  over  800  tables  with  their  explanation.  The  investi- 
gation covered  fully  8,000,000  policies  and  was  based  upon  the 
experience  of  life  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  included  among  other  groups,  68  groups  of  occu- 
pations involving  hazards,  76  groups  of  medical  impairments,  4 
groups  of  women,  and  2  groups  of  negroes. 

Particular  attention  was  given  to  overweight,  underweight, 
overheij^t,  and  underheight  in  their  relation  to  longevity.  The 
investigation  did  not  go  back  of  1885  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  48  companies  cooperating,  had  at  that  date  97 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  .of  old  line  insurance  in  force  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  need  for  such  information 
in  the  development  of  compensatim  insurance  makes  the  results 
of  this  investigation  especially  valuable. 

Life  insurance  vital  statistics  carry  with  them  a  much  smaller 
element  of  error  than  do  most  government  statistics  of  this 
character  and  hence  the  more  dependable  are  the  results.  But 
the  committee  was  not  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  mortality 
table  to  supersede  the  American  and  Actuaries  tables  now  in 
general  use  and  the  warning  is  given  that  the  results  of 
the  investigation  should  not  be  used  for  any  of  the  ordinary 
financial  calculations  of  insurance  companies,  as,  for  example, 
the  calculation  of  premiums  or  reserves.  The  specified  purpose 
was  to  investigate  physical,  occupational,  and  residential  hazards, 
hazards  arising  from  family  history,  and  the  effect  of  ^^uild" 
on  longevity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  American  Table  shows  a  hij^er 
death-rate  than  that  actually  experienced  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies, but,  as  the  committee  well  remarks,  ^4n  participating 
policies  it  is  the  actual  death-rate  which  determines  the  cost  of 
insurance  to  policy  holders."  In  general  this  is  true  both  of 
participating  and  non-participating  policies,  but  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  concerning  the  use  of  this  redundant  table 
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both  by  participating  and  non-participating  companies.  If  life 
insurance  is  to  become  more  strictly  mutual  in  its  actual  opera- 
tion, and  if  supervision  is  to  be  more  intelligently  directed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  insured,  and  if  there  is  to  be  further  improve- 
ment in  the  mortality  experience,  then  a  demand  may  very 
properly  arise  for  charges  more  nearly  based  upon  an  actual 
experience  of  insured  lives. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  valuable  and  interesting  results  of 
the  investigation  can  be  indicated. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  heij^t  of  the  males  investigated 
was  6  ft.,        inches  while  that  of  the  females  was  6  ft.,  4^  in. 

There  was  found  to  be  decided  improvement  in  the  life  of  the 
insured.  The  rate  of  mortality  was  very  low  at  age  of  entry, 
and  the  ultimate  mortality  for  the  eleventh  and  succeeding  policy 
years  was  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  American  Table  for  the 
attained  ages  below  40.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  conditions,  the  advance  in  medical  knowledge, 
and  the  more  intelligent  methods -of  medical  selections.  Regard- 
ing overweights  and  underweights  it  was  found  that  the  aggre- 
gate mortality  was  about  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  expected. 
The  mortality  increase  for  overweights  is  greater  than  that  for 
underweights  as  compared  with  average  weights,  although  the 
mortality  increase  of  underweights  at  the  early  ages  is  very 
marked.  Ninety-four  causes  of  death  at  different  ages  were 
tabulated.  Between  the  ages  16-S9  and  80-44  tuberculosis 
ranked  first  and  typhoid  fever  second,  while  above  these  ages 
apoplexy  and  organic  disease  of  the  heart  ranked  first. 

The  mortality  among  the  married  women  investigated  was 
about  60  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  case  of  spinsters.  Negroes 
were  investigated  under  the  two  heads  ^'ministers,  teachers,  pro- 
fessional men"  and  ^^all  other  colored."  The  ratio  of  the  actual 
to  the  expected  mortality  among  the  first  class  was  187  per  cent 
and  among  the  seomd  class  147  per  cent. 

The  effect  upon  mortality  of  the  use  of  intoxicants  was  care- 
fully investigated  and  the  results  supply  excellent  argument 
for  those  now  engaged  in  the  prohibition  movement. 

The  mortality  in  199  classes  of  occupations  was  investigated. 
Of  special  interest  to  the  insurance  fraternity  was  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  mortality  experience  under  different  classes  of  poli- 
cies— ordinary  life,  limited  payment,  and  endowment.    A  careful 
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ezamination  was  made  of  the  mortality  effect  of  tuberculosis  with 
different  classes,  as,  for  example,  where  one  parent  has  tubercu- 
losis and  where  a  brother  or  sister  had  the  disease*  The  incidence 
of  mortality  from  tuberculosis  was  shown  to  be  similar  in  the  case 
of  the  insured  having  either  a  parent  or  a  brother  or  sister  afflicted 
with  the  disease,  thus  adding  to  the  testimony  that  tuberculosis  is 
not  inherited.  A  higher  death-rate  was  found  for  underweights 
from  tuberculosis. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  common  belief  that  the  mortality 
in  the  southern  states  is  higher  than  in  the  northern  states.  The 
mortality  experience  of  14  companies  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Greorgia,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi — states  in 
which  malarial  fever  has  been  prevalent — ^was  investigated.  With 
the  exception  of  Texas  the  actual  mortality  varied  from  the 
expected  from  181  per  cent  to  178  per  cent.  However,  there 
has  been  substantial  improvement  in  the  mortality  experience  in 
these  states.  The  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  has  been  about 
one  and  one  half  times  the  standard  and  from  malaria  about 
seven  times  the  standard. 

The  detailed  work  of  the  investigation  was  done  by  a  force 
of  ten  to  fifteen  girls,  with  the  latest  mechanical  devices;  and, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  investigation,  its  small  cost  and 
prompt  completion,  an  interesting  comparison  might  be  made 
between  private  and  public  statistical  work.  This  investigation 
sets  a  high*mark  for  work  of  this  character  and  its  results  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  vital 
statistics. 

W.  F.  GSFHABT. 

Washington  Umoerrity. 
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This  book  is  published  for  the  Commission  on  Relations  with 
Japan,  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America.  The  author  was  formerly  agent  of  the  Immi- 
gration Commission,  in  charge  of  the  investigations  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  report  of  the  commission  is 
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drawn  on  liberally,  and  the  value  of  the  present  work  consists  largely 
in  patting  in  more  available  form  the  material  contained  in  that  re- 
port, bringing  the  snbject  np  to  date,  and  introducing  the  author's 
opinions  and  conclusions. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  descriptions  and  analyses 
of  the  life  of  the  Japanese  in  the  various  occupations  and  industries 
which  they  have  entered  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  shown  that  they 
have  made  the  greatest  impression  in  agriculture,  but  that  they  have 
also  entered  other  industries  in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  aroused  the 
characteristic  anti-Oriental  feeling.  In  agriculture  they  tend  to  con- 
centrate on  intensive  cultivation.  When  tiie  Japanese  first  appeared 
in  considerable  numbers,  they  displayed  a  marked  tendency  to  under- 
bid other  laborers  in  the  occupations  they  entered.  This  fact,  com- 
binded  with  their  efficiency  and  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be 
secured  through  contractors,  won  them  favor  in  the  eyes  of  employers, 
but  aroused  antagonism  among  other  workers.  These  distinctions  in 
wages  have  now  become  almost  obliterated.  In  agriculture,  they 
pay  high  rentals,  and  have  helped  to  raise  land  values.  The  chief 
objection  to  them  as  farmers  is  the  low  standard  of  living  they  are 
willing  to  accept,  particularly  for  women  who  work  in  the  fields. 

The  closing  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  the  history  and  motives 
of  the  Alien  Land  law,  the  characteristics  of  the  Japanese,  the  prob- 
lem of  assimilation,  and  various  suggestions  for  improving  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  of  significance  that  the  author,  as  a  result  of  his  study, 
takes  his  place  with  the  large  number  of  dose  students  of  immigra- 
tion who  favor  restriction.  The  plan  he  favors  is  a  modification  of 
that  proposed  by  Professor  Gulick.  Throughout  the  book  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  limitation  of  Japanese  immigration  by  an 
international  agreement  has  been  a  most  desirable  thing  for  this 
country,  and  the  absence  of  any  acute  problem  and  the  disappearance 
of  earlier  undesirable  conditions  are  due  to  the  very  small  number 
of  recent  immigrants. 

The  book  reveals  careful,  painstaking,  and  conscientious  investi- 
gation, and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  concrete  studies  of  alien 
races  in  the  United  States. 

Hknrt  Pratt  Fairchild. 

Rkklt,  M.  E.  Selected  articles  on  immigration.  (White  Plains,  N.  Y.: 
Wilson.    1915.   Pp.  S14.  $1.) 

The  blind  population  of  the  United  States,  1910.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Bull.  ISO.    (Washington:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1915.   Pp.  52.) 

India's  appeal  to  Canada  or  an  account  of  Hindu  immigration  to  the 
Dominion.  By  a  Hindu-Canadian.  (Victoria,  B.C.:  India  Associa- 
tion, 630  Speed  Ave.   1915.  5c.) 

Indian  population  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  1910.  (Washing- 
ton: Bureau  of  the  Census.   1915.  Pp.  285.) 
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The  Social  Problem:  A  Constructive  Analysis.  By  Chables  A. 
Ellwood.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1916.  Pp. 
zii,  S66.  $1.26.) 

Looking  upon  Western  civilization  as  a  whole,  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  Professor 
Ellwood  finds  many  causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  apprehension. 
In  its  very  foundations  there  exists  a  disquieting  degree  of  rotten- 
ness, attributable  to  the  ^^egoistic,  socially-negative  doctrines" 
which  marked  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  danger  that  civ- 
ilization itself,  at  best  a  fragile  creation,  will  be  disrupted,  and 
mankind  will  be  plunged  once  more  into  barbarism.  This  situation, 
however,  does  not  call  for  a  pessimistic  attitude.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  course  of  social  evolution  is  predetermined,  and 
that  man  has  no  control  of  his  own  destiny.  It  is  the  function  of 
social  science  to  show  how  social  forces  may  be  manipulated  by 
human  agencies  so  as  to  bring  about  a  more  desirable  state  of 
things  than  could  result  from  the  operation  of  blind  chance.  This 
is  the  social  problem,  the  "problem  of  human  living  together,"  and 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  problems  which  confront  mankind,  be- 
cause it  includes  all  of  the  so-called  "social  problems,"  each  of 
which  is  integrally  related  to  it,  and  can  not  be  adequately  dealt 
with  as  an  isolated  phenomenon. 

Civilization  being  at  bottom  a  matter  of  ideal  values,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  characterize  any  society 
should  be  both  rij^t  and  harmonious.  Much  of  the  present  dis- 
order is  due  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  as  to  social  values,  and  to  a 
tenacious  adherence  to  certain  socially-negative  values,  such  as 
materialism,  individualism,  and  hyper-nationalism,  which  have 
gained  a  firm  hold  on  the  Western  mind.  If  society  is  to  progress, 
and  progress  by  a  better  means  than  revolution,  its  members  must 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  value  of  ideas  and  ideals.  Those 
which  are  socially  advantageous  must  be  selected  for  approval  and 
perpetuation ;  those  which  are  destructive  must  be  marked  out  for 
condenmation  and  elimination.  To  do  this  successfully  requires  an 
analysis  of  the  various  elements  of  our  present  civilization. 

Among  the  historical  elements,  the  greatest  religious  contribu- 
tion is  found  to  have  come  from  the  Hebrews.  To  the  Greeks  we 
owe  our  artistic  and  intellectual  traditions,  and  to  the  Romans 
our  traditions  in  government  and  law.   The  Germans  have  given 
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us  our  tradition  of  individual  liberty.  Being  thus  a  composite,  or 
mosaic,  put  together  from  several  different  sources,  the  contribu- 
tions of  which  could  not  be  perfectly  blended,  our  civilization  is  of 
necessity  full  of  inconsistencies.  The  social  confusicm  which  re- 
sults from  these  tendencies  is  especially  marked  in  America.  The 
physical  elements  involved  in  the  social  problem  have  called  forth 
the  new  science  of  eugenics,  which  offers  great  promise.  Among  the 
economic  elements  are  to  be  distinguished  city  life  and  capitalism, 
each  of  which  has  its  dangerous  tendencies,  particularly  the  latter 
through  its  encouragement  of  materialism  in  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Capitalism,  as  it  now  exists,  is  to  be  thoroughly  condemned.  Some 
form  of  socialism,  in  the  broad  sense,  must  take  its  place.  Among 
the  spiritual  and  ideal  elements  there  is  so  much  of  confusion,  and 
so  many  socially-negative  doctrines,  that  a  revaluation  in  nearly 
every  department  of  life  is  called  for,  if  civilization  is  to  persist  and 
society  progress. 

Of  the  social  problem  thus  presented.  Professor  Ellwood  finds 
no  permanent  solution  possible.  Principles  must  be  discovered 
which  will  serve  as  a  constant  guide  to  conduct.  The  solution  can 
not  be  by  one-sided  devices,  by  external  machinery  of  social  or- 
ganization, nor  by  revolution.  The  salutary  changes  must  arise 
within  the  human  character.  The  method  of  securing  them  is 
through  the  education  of  the  young  into  a  proper  understanding 
of,  and  attitude  toward,  their  social  environment.  To  do  this, 
trained  social  leaders  are  necessary,  and  the  development  of  such 
leaders  is  the  great  need  of  the  day. 

The  foregoing  summary  should  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
book,  and  of  its  contribution  to  social  science.  It  remains  only  to 
remark  that  it  is  well  written,  interesting,  and  convincing.  The 
breadth  of  vision  and  common-sense  attitude  which  mark  all  of 
Professor  EUwood's  writing  save  it  from  the  impracticability  and 
abstruseness  which  the  subject  might  easily  have  involved. 


Tide  Unifversity. 

The  Normd  Life.  By  Edward  T.  Devinb.  (New  York:  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.  1916.  Pp.  288.  $1.00.) 
This  book  is  admirably  conceived,  the  author  having  chosen  to 
disregard  the  conventional  policy  of  social  workers  and,  instead  of 
discussing  existing  evils,  to  present  the  ^^sitive  rather  than  the 
negative  aspect  of  life,  normal  development  rather  than  patho- 
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logical  aberration,  healthy  participation  in  organized  human  ac- 
tivities rather  than  waste,  pauperism,  criminality  and  degeneracy." 
We  need  books  that  present  standards  of  normal  life,  but  the 
danger  of  descending  into  a  discussion  of  abnormal  conditions  is 
ever  present  and  escape  is  difficult.  This  book  occasionally  deviates 
from  its  apparent  purpose,  the  best  illustration  being  the  12  pages 
of  discussion  allowed  the  ^^dependent  child"  who  is  surely  a  con- 
siderable departure  from  the  normal  individual. 

The  author  classifies  the  life  of  man  into  seven  divisions  and  dis- 
cusses each  separately,  although  he  groups  the  first  two,  ^^before 
birth"  and  "infancy,"  together  with  the  topic  **parentage"  under 
the  general  head  of  "infancy."  He  urges  the  need  of  a  good  hered- 
ity, of  proper  prenatal  care,  of  a  competent  home,  and  of  a  good 
mother.  An  interesting  departure  from  conventional  thought  ap- 
pears in  the  statement  that  the  repeal  of  bastard  laws  is  desirable, 
after  the  substitution  of  other  processes  to  secure  paternal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  support  of  an  illegitimate  child.  The  social 
worker  would  be  greatly  relieved  if  a  feasible  plan  for  solving  this 
problem  had  also  been  suggested. 

Childhood  is  regarded  as  the  special  province  of  education. 
Mind  and  body  must  be  fitted  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  man.  Those 
habits  and  instincts  should  be  encouraged  which  economize  power 
and  promote  social  welfare.  Part  of  this  work,  however,  must  be 
done  in  the  fourth  stage — ^youth.  Child  labor  laws  are  needed,  voca- 
tional training  must  be  given,  health  conserved,  and  provision  be 
made  for  recreation.  Mental  defect  and  juvenile  delinquency 
enter  at  this  point  for  a  brief  discussion. 

At  maturity  the  individual  becomes  a  producer  and  contributor 
to  the  life  of  the  community.  Work  and  home  become  the  absorb- 
ing interests.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  social  reconstructicm  the 
author  suggests  the  complete  registration  of  the  entire  population, 
and  a  general  finger-print  system.  A  normal  working  day  is  advo- 
cated under  good  sanitary  conditions  while  home  manufacture  is 
condemned.  A  vigorous  affirmative  statement  is  made  relative  to 
the  question  of  minimum  wage  legislation.  Here,  again,  abnormal 
life  comes  to  the  surface  in  a  brief  but  effective  discussion  of  the 
unemployed  and  of  measures  for  their  relief.  Among  the  recom- 
mendations are:  employment  bureaus,  expansion  of  the  work  of 
relief  agencies,  unemployment  insurance,  adjustment  to  seasonal 
trades,  and  workmen's  compensation. 

After  showing  that  marriage  is  still  popular,  the  author  empha- 
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sizes  the  need  of  decent  standards  of  living  as  well  as  of  wise  ex- 
penditure of  income.  He  concludes  that  household  management 
deserves  the  application  of  the  best  brains  of  the  land;  neverthe- 
less, he  says,  wisely,  that  society  must  develop  community  action 
for  the  betterment  of  the  home.  Abnormal  home  conditions  also 
receive  attention  and  the  following  subjects  are  handled  very 
briefly:  intemperance,  crime,  disease,  divorce,  desertion,  and 
widowhood. 

The  working  lifetime  of  the  individual  must  be  prolonged;  thrift 
should  be  encouraged  and  family  responsibility  be  developed  for 
the  obligations  imposed  by  age.  If  necessary,  a  well-devised  sys- 
tem of  social  insurance  may  be  established  to  supplement  the  need. 

The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  public  lectures  and,  accordingly, 
is  written  in  racy  English  appropriate  to  its  purpose.  So  short 
a  presentation  of  ^^the  normal  life"  is  necessarily  sketchy  and  many 
subjects  are  scarcely  touched.  The  factor  of  religion  might  have 
received  additional  space. 

Geoboe  B.  Manoold. 

The  Pittsburgh  District:  Civic  Frontage.    (New  York:  Survey 

Associates,  Inc.  1914.  Pp.  xviii,  664.  $8.60.) 
Wage-Eaming  Pittshwrgh.  (New  York:  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
1914.  Pp.  xvi;  682.  $8.60.) 
These  two  volumes  complete  the  six  in  which  are  published  in 
book  form  the  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh  survey.  The  Pittsburgh 
District:  Civic  Frontage  consists  mainly  of  articles  dealing  with 
general  civic  conditions,  not  primarily  industrial,  published  for  the 
most  part  in  Charities  and  the  Commons  in  1909.  The  hitherto 
unpublished  material  includes  an  article  upon  ^^The  disproportion 
of  taxation  in  Pittsburgh,"  by  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  describing  the 
rathei  local  and  hence  not  generally  significant  system  of  classify- 
ing real  estate  for  purposes  of  taxation ;  a  most  interesting  account 
by  Florence  Larrabee  Lattimore  of  Pittsburgh's  care  of  dependent 
children  under  the  title  of  ^Tittsburgh  as  a  foster  mother*'  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  has  wide  significance  and  general  applicability  in 
many  American  states;  a  description  of  ^^The  new  Pittsburgh 
school  system" ;  and  a  valuable  accoimt  of  the  inception,  conduct 
and  significance  of  the  Pittsburgh  survey,  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

The  title  of  the  other  volume,  Wage-Earning  Pittsburgh^  is  not 
particularly  appropriate  since  the  four  volumes  previously  pub- 
lished all  dealt  with  wage-earning  Pittsburgh.  In  addition  to  some 
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previously  printed  articles  this  volume  contains  ^^Mediaeval  Russia 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,"  by  Alexis  Sokoloff;  ^^One  hundred 
negro  steel  workers,''  by  R.  R.  Wright,  Jr.;  ^^Industrial  hygiene 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district,"  by  H.  F.  J.  Porter;  "Sharpsburg:  a 
typical  waste  of  childhood,"  by  the  late  Elizabeth  Beardsley  But- 
ler; ^^The  reverse  side,"  by  James  Forbes;  and  a  number  of  im- 
portant appendixes.  Mr.  Porter's  valuable  article  is  not  very 
exactly  described  by  its  title  since  it  treats  not  solely  of  what 
would  to  most  be  connoted  by  its  title  but  also  of  the  recruiting  of 
employees,  of  general  welfare  work,  of  the  development  and  of  the 
stability  of  employees.  While  recording  progress  since  the  date  of 
the  survey,  he  calls  attention  to  many  inexcusably  low  standards 
still  prevailing.  He  well  says :  ^'What  has  been  needed  has  been  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  managers  whose  minds  were  molded  under 
the  fierce  competition  that  in  the  90's  existed  between  the  com- 
panies that  now  compose  the  corporation."  The  subtitle  of  Miss 
Butler's  article  is  so  felicitous  in  its  statement  that  no  account  of 
it  is  necessary,  although  the  temptation  is  strong  to  insert  the 
word  "ghastly."  Mr.  Forbes  deals  with  police,  the  underworld, 
mendicancy,  lodging  houses,  and  prostitution.  That  Pittsburgh  is 
but  a  segment  of  national  conditions ;  that  the  connections  of  vice 
are  widely  extended;  and  that,  nevertheless,  local  evils  are  con- 
trollable are  the  conclusions  forced  home  by  this  most  experienced 
investigator. 

Mr.  Kellogg's  statement  in  the  introductory  note  that  in  these 
two  volumes  "the  effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  validity  of 
the  reports  as  a  transcript  of  conditions  at  the  time  of  investiga- 
tion ;  but  to  bring  out  in  text,  footnote,  and  appendix,  noteworthy 
changes  for  good,  or  the  persistence  of  noteworthy  evils"  seems 
to  be  substantiated  by  the  frequent  improvement  in  conditions 
noted,  and  unfortunately  also  by  many  descriptions  of  continuing 
evils,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Oserioff's  account  of  a  Soho  Hillside  in 
1914,  showing  the  persistence  of  sanitary  neglect  in  central  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Every  picture,  even  by  camera  or  artist,  fails  to  convey  all  that 
the  original  seems  to  be  to  those  familiar  with  it,  and  hence  calls 
forth  criticism.  It  was  inevitable  that  an  attempt  to  describe  social 
conditions  in  a  great  dynamic  social  group  should  have  led  to 
much  resentment  and  denial  by  those  whose  attention  was  directed 
to  finer  sides  of  the  life  of  the  city  than  those  upon  which  the  study 
was  focused.   A  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  account  of  the 
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survey  will  show  that  those  who  made  it  were  not  hostile  to  Pitts- 
burgh, were  not  imaware  of  the  city's  progressive  life,  were  suc- 
cessful in  aiding  constructive  work,  and  had  the  national  bearings 
of  this  scientific  investigation  continually  in  mind.  A  few  quota- 
tons  may  help  correct  some  misapprehensions  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  survey : 

We  did  not  turn  to  Pittoburgh  as  a  scapegoat  city;  progressive 
manufacturers  have  here  as  elsewhere  done  noteworthy  things  for  their 
employes  and  for  the  community.  Yet  at  bottom  the  District  exhibits 
national  tendencies  .  .  .  Our  purpose  was  to  make  the  Survey  not 
merely  a  criticism  or  an  inventory^  but  a  means  for  establishing  rela- 
tions which  would  project  its  work  into  the  future  .  .  .  Mr.  Woods 
shows  how  many  forms  of  progressive  social  service  had  gained  a 
foothold  ...  in  the  fields  reviewed  by  our  reports  perhaps  the  most 
notable  reforms  have  been  the  revolution  in  the  school  administration; 
the  overthrow  of  the  unjust  tax  system;  the  creation  of  a  department 
of  health ;  the  enactment  of  adequate  housing  laws ;  the  creation  of  an 
efficient  minor  court  of  justice  for  civil  cases ;  the  work  of  the  Morab 
Efficiency  Commission;  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  relief  plan  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  and  the  rapid  development  of 
safety  engineering.  In  enumerating  these  advances,  and  noting  that 
the  work  of  investigation  was  of  appreciable  service  with  respect  to 
some  of  them,  it  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  that  the  Survey  has 
never  made  pretensions  to  being  the  founder,  originator  or  discoverer 
of  civic  progress  in  Pittsburgh. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  results  of 
this  particular  survey  nor  to  discuss  the  scientific  value  of  the 
survey  as  a  method;  but  I  think  that  all  who  are  familiar  with  its 
published  results  will  assent  to  Mr.  Kellogg's  claim  that  ^in  its 
combination  of  spirit,  scope,  and  technique,  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
was  the  first  of  its  kind" ;  and  that 

The  Survey  was  distinctly  in  line  with  progressive  methods  in  busi- 
ness and  in  the  professions.  It  was  kindred  to  what  the  examining 
physician  demands  before  he  accepts  us  as  insurance  risks,  what  a 
modern  farmer  puts  his  soil  and  stocks  through  before  he  plants  his 
crops,  what  the  consulting  engineer  performs  as  his  first  work  when  he 
is  called  to  overhaul  a  manufacturing  plant.  The  wonder  is  not  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  but  that  the  plan  had  never  been  tried  by 
a  city  before. 


Vassar  College. 

A  Model  Housing  Law.    By  Lawbencs  Vsillbh.    (New  York: 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.  1914.  Pp.  viii,  848.  $2.00.) 
Lawrence  Veiller  has  been  the  most  prominent  of  American 
writers  on  the  subject  of  housing.  He  first  became  known  to  the 
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American  public  through  The  Tenement  House  Problem,  a  two 
Yolume  work  published  in  1908  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Robert  W. 
deForest.  When  the  National  Housing  Association  was  estab- 
Ushed,  in  1910,  Mr.  VeiUer  was  made  secretary  and  director.  He 
has  since  published:  A  Model  Tenement  Hotise  Law  (1910)  ;  Hous- 
ing Reform:  A  Handbook  for  Practical  Use  in  American  Cities 
(1910)  ;  and  this  volume.  The  Model  Tenement  House  Law  was, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  similar  to  the  New  York  Tenement  House 
Act  of  1901,  which  had  been  framed  largely  by  Mr.  Veiller.  This 
presait  volume  is  an  elaboration  of  A  Model  Tenement  House 
Law  and  an  attempt  to  adapt  its  provisions  to  the  needs  of  the  small 
American  cities  and  towns.  Its  chapters  cover  all  types  of  habita* 
tion,  not  only  tenements  but  also  cottages,  hotels,  jails,  convents, 
and  the  like. 

The  arrangement  of  A  Modd  Housing  Law  is  convenient.  Ar- 
ticle 1  submits  definitions  and  general  provisions.  Article  S  con- 
tains all  provisions  touching  dwellings  to  be  erected  subsequent  to 
the  passages  of  the  act  under  the  titles,  light  and  ventilation,  sani- 
tation, and  fire  protection ;  article  8,  provisions  on  the  subject  of 
alterations;  article  4,  all  provisions  which  relate  to  maintenance 
of  dwellings;  article  6  deals  with  compulsory  improvements  in 
dwellings  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act ;  article  6  with  re- 
quirements and  remedies — chiefly  provisions  for  enforcement. 
Each  provision  is  strengthened  by  one  or  more  paragraphs  show- 
ing the  reasons  for  its  enactment.  Some  80  diagrams  are  submitted 
showing  the  type  of  house,  lot,  or  block  arrangement  required,  or 
showing  undesirable  types  made  impossible  by  this  act. 

The  law  is  carefully  devised,  and  from  the  politician's  point  of 
view  skilfully  defended.  But  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discover  and  show  the  ultimate  scientific  basis  of  the  provisions. 
The  appeal  is  throughout  to  public  opinion  or  superficial  reason- 
ing; careful  arguments  from  economics  or  bacteriology  to  support 
the  provisions  are  not  submitted.  His  intention  is  to  reach  evil 
conditions  by  immediate  ^^practicaP'  measures.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  provisions  are  generally  good  if  considered  as  experimen- 
tal, but  it  is  ess^tial  to  test  the  effects  of  each  provision  by  careful 
records  in  cities  adopting  the  law.  This  recommendation  is  not 
made  by  Mr.  Veiller,  who  api>ears  to  believe  his  law  infallible. 
There  is  real  danger  that  this  law,  like  much  of  American  social 
legislation,  will  be  applied  without  measuring  the  effects  upon 
health,  business,  rentals,  and  the  like. 
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It  is  possible  to  find  fault  at  many  points  with  the  details.  These 
defects  are,  however,  not  generally  serious.  An  example  of  one 
of  the  worst  mistakes  is  available  on  page  192  in  which  is  the  pro- 
vision: ^^Except  in  multiple-dwellings  of  Class  B,  no  person  not 
a  member  of  the  family  shall  be  taken  to  live  within  any  apartment, 
group  or  suite  of  rooms"  without  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  board 
of  health.  On  page  84,  however,  Mr.  Veiller  has  defined  a  family  as 
^^a  group  of  persons  living  together,  whether  related  to  each  other 
by  birth  or  not,"  which  clearly  makes  the  above  provision  value- 
less. Several  provisions  are  insufficiently  defended,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, note  8  on  page  72  and  note  7  on  page  74.  The  law  is 
weakened  at  many  points  by  concessions  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  general  principles  of  lighting  and  ventilation  incorporated 
in  the  main  provisions  of  the  act,  as,  for  example,  the  permission 
in  case  of  hotels  that  no  rear  yard  be  provided,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  hotels  to  shut  out  the  light  and  air  from  the  rear 
apartments  of  neighboring  dwellings.  The  provisions  for  courts 
(p.  89)  fail  to  provide  adequately  for  light  and  ventilation  of 
lower  floors.  Paragraph  98,  relative  to  sinks,  is  much  less  satis- 
factory than  many  laws  already  in  existence  in  American  cities. 
In  general,  however,  ihe  provisions  are  excellently  arranged  and 
well  defined. 

This  housing  law  is  a  model  ^^only  in  the  sense  of  being  a  working 
model  upon  which  others  may  build."  In  the  seventh  chapter, 
however,  Mr.  Veiller  states  that  this  law  may  be  rendered  ^^deal 
as  to  the  light  and  ventilation  of  all  future  dwellings"  if  it  is  so 
modified  as  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  residence  buildings  exceed- 
ing two  rooms  in  depth.  One  may  infer  from  his  diagram  that 
such  buildings  might  be  built  in  terraces  thus  excluding  side  light 
and  air  and  might  be  built  with  rooms  facing  to  the  north.  This 
clearly  makes  possible  conditions  of  crowded  artificial  living  and 
of  sunlessness  which  are  far  from  ideal. 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  somewhat  controversial,  as  in  the  first 
chapter.  Statements  are  occasionally  inaccurate.  An  example  is 
submitted  in  the  foUowing  quotation:  ^^The  housing  problem  is 
essentiaUy  the  problem  of  preventing  people  from  maintaining  con- 
ditions which  are  a  menace  to  their  neighbors  or  to  the  community" 
— a  definition  so  loose  that  it  would  include  many  industrial  and 
other  social  problems. 

In  general,  it  should  be  stated  for  A  Model  Housing  Law  that  it 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  art  of  housing 
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reform.  It  is  almost  invaluable  for  the  use  of  persons  in  municipal 
or  state  government  or  housing  associations  who  wish  to  improve 
their  local  housing  legislation  and  who  are  imwilling  or  unable 
to  have  recourse  to  expert  advice.  The  book,  though  highly  sug- 
gestive, is  not  a  large  contribution  to  housing  science  as  distin- 
guished from  the  art  of  housing  reform,  but  it  is  likely  to  result  in 
the  passage  of  a  series  of  quite  similar  housing  laws  throughout 
the  country  which  will  make  possible  the  discovery  of  the  effect 
of  similar  provisions  in  diverse  environments.  Already  Grand 
Rapids  and  Duluth  have  passed  ordinances  largely  based  upon  this 
book. 


Harvard  Unhersitjf. 

Livelihood  and  Poverty.  A  Study  in  the  Economic  Conditions  of 
Working-Class  Households  in  Northampton^  Warrington^ 
Stanley^  and  Reading.  By  A.  L.  Bowley  and  A.  R.  Bub- 
N£TT-Hu&sT.  (London:  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd.  191fi.  Pp. 
222.  $1.40.) 

The  Ratan  Tata  Foundation  ^^to  promote  the  study  and  further 
the  knowledge  of  methods  of  preventing  and  relieving  poverty  and 
destitution"  is  responsible  for  the  publication  of  this  book  which  is 
interesting  not  only  for  the  statistical  method  employed,  but  also 
for  its  conclusions.  In  1912  Dr.  Bowley  made  an  experimental 
study  of  the  working-class  families  in  the  city  of  Reading,  and  the 
experience  there  gcuned  served  to  economize  energy  in  the  surveys 
in  the  other  towns  made  the  following  summer  by  Mr.  Burnett- 
Hurst.  In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  sample  of  the  working-class 
population,  the  tax  lists  in  Stanley  and  Warrington  and  the  direc- 
tories in  Northampton  and  Reading  were  carefully  checked  over, 
every  twentieth  building  being  noted.  These  buildings  were  then 
visited,  and  information  was  collected  from  all  that  were  inhabited 
by  working-class  families.  The  only  case  in  which  another  building 
might  be  substituted  was  that  of  a  house  found  vacant,  when  the 
next  dwelling  on  the  left  was  to  be  approached.  By  this  means 
schedules  were  filled  out  at  almost  exactly  one  house  in  twenty. 
Wherever  it  was  possible  to  check  the  results  thus  obtained  by 
figures  in  the  census  or  Board  of  Trade  reports,  the  comparison 
showed  that  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  investigators  were  quite 
accurate.  It  seems  possible  to  accept  with  confidence  Dr.  Bowley^s 
well-argued  conclusion  that  the  deductions  drawn  from  the  statis- 
tics are  truly  representative  of  the  four  cities  in  question. 
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Three  main  problems  are  discussed  for  the  towns  collectively  and 
individually.  First  a  careful  study  of  housing  was  made.  It  was 
found  that  the  typical  dwelling  in  Northampton  had  six  rooms,  in 
Reading  five,  in  Warrington  four,  and  in  Stanley  three.  The  rea- 
son for  the  prevalence  of  these  tiny  homes  in  Stanley  is  the  fact 
that  the  collieries  furnish  dwellings  rent-free  to  many  of  their 
employees,  and  give  rent  allowance  to  others.  If  an  employee 
refuses  a  free  house  he  is  denied  his  rent  allowance.  This  coercion 
drives  a  great  number  into  the  company  buildings  which  are  very 
small.  In  measuring  overcrowding,  the  standard  of  the  British 
census  is  discarded.  Instead  of  taking  the  undiscriminating  limit 
of  two  to  a  room,  this  study  counts  an  adult  as  one,  a  child  under 
five  as  one  fourth,  a  child  five  but  under  fourteen  as  one  half,  and 
other  children  as  three  fourths  each.  Then  a  house  is  considered 
overcrowded  if  the  average  population  is  more  than  one  to  a 
room.  By  this  standard  it  was  foimd  that  8.7  per  cent  of  the 
houses  in  Northampton,  19.7  per  cent  in  Warrington,  13.6  per  cent 
in  Reading,  and  60  per  cent  in  Stanley  were  overcrowded. 

Elaborate  statistics  are  given  to  show  the  composition  of  fam- 
ilies. While  the  claim  made  in  the  introduction  by  R.  H.  Tawney« 
director  of  the  foundation,  that  this  investigation  is  ^^novel"  is 
untrue,  similar  studies  having  been  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  for  example,  nevertheless,  the  excellence  of  the 
work  deserves  high  commendation,  for  the  study  was  thorough. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
phase  of  the  survey  was  that  of  the  2536  adult  male  wage-earners 
investigated  only  499  or  19.7  per  cent  were  maintaining  entirely 
without  assistance  a  wife  and  two  or  more  children.  However, 
there  were  larger  families  having  more  than  one  wage-earner.  On 
the  supposition  that  in  such  cases,  where  there  were  a  dependent 
wife  and  two  non-earning  children,  the  head  of  the  family  entirely 
supported  four,  the  maximum  possible  proportion  of  men  bearing 
alone  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  wife  and  two  or  more  children 
each  was  36.2  per  cent. 

The  third  and  most  vital  problem  was  that  of  the  sufficiency  of 
earnings.  Rowntree's  standard  of  the  minimum  cost  of  living  for 
York  in  1899  was  somewhat  modified  by  allowing  the  laborer  two 
pounds  of  meat  a  week,  and  by  drawing  closer  distinctions  between 
the  food  consuming  needs  of  the  children.  By  this  new  standard, 
which  actually  made  poverty  appear  less  than  Rowntree's,  in 
Northampton  6.9  per  cent,  in  Warrington  10.9  per  cent,  and  in 
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Reading  16.1  per  cent  of  aU  households  were  below  the  poverty 
line.  That  is  their  incomes  from  wages,  pensions,  lodgers,  and 
property  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  essential  food  and  clothing 
after  rent  had  been  paid  for  the  house  in  which  the  family  was 
living.  It  was  assumed,  with  good  foundation  in  observation,  that 
the  rent  was  brought  to  a  minimum  by  the  families  themselves. 
These  figures  are  more  impressive  when  it  is  further  noted  that  of 
the  non-wage-eaming  school  children,  12  per  cent  in  Stanley,  16 
per  cent  in  Northampton,  25  per  cent  in  Warrington,  and  47 
per  cent  in  Reading  were  members  of  these  sub-standard  families. 
The  belief  is  expressed  that  the  secret  of  poverty  prevention  lies 
in  raising  wages  to  a  point  that  allows  efficient  living. 

Cautiously  written,  thoroughly  considered,  well  founded  upon 
carefully  planned  tables,  this  book  is  one  which  inspires  confidence. 
It  is  full  of  interesting  facts  and  fertile  suggestion. 


D' Alfonso,  N.  R.  Una  nuova  fast  delV  econotnia  politica  e  U  caro 
prezzo  de*  viveri.  Naiuralismo  economico.  Second  edition.  (Milan: 
SocieU  Editrice  Libraria.   1915.  Pp.67.  21.) 

The  primary  doctrines  of  this  pamphlet  are  not  new;  nor  are 
many  of  the  secondary  ones.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  attributed 
to  well-known  social  movements:  the  industrial  revolution,  the  con- 
centration of  population^  talent^  capital,  money,  and  activity  in  cities, 
and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  landed  industries.  It  is  viewed  as 
a  salutary  warning  of  an  unnatural  and  unfortunate  development. 
But  better  days  are  coming.  There  will  be  a  happier  balance  of  rural 
and  urban  life,  an  economic  naturalism,  when  public  and  private 
agencies  shall  have  done  their  slow  work  in  the  intellectual,  tedmical, 
aesthetic,  moral,  and  spiritual  education  of  the  people. 

The  author,  apparently,  is  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
economists  whose  inadequacies  and  superficialities  he  would  correct 
and  with  some  of  the  best  established  facts  and  principles  of  sod- 
olofi^  and  economics.  But  he  writes  most  pleasingly,  and  he  has 
convictions,  always  interesting,  as  to  metallic  and  paper  money, 
agriculture  and  stock  raising,  education,  the  origin  of  slavery,  the 
purposes  and  limitations  of  orthodox  economists,  vegetarianism,  the 
perils  of  overheated  houses,  the  wholesome  sodal  influence  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christianity,  and  a  score  of  other  subjects. 


Andrkak,  p.  The  prohibition  movement  in  its  broader  bearings  upon 
our  social,  commercial  and  religious  liberties.  (Chicago:  F.  Mendel- 
sohn.  1915.   Pp.  421.  $2.) 
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York:  Putnams.  1915.     Pp.  454.  $2.) 

The  General  Education  Board.  An  account  of  its  activities,  1902-19 H. 
(New  York:  General  Education  Board.   1915.  Pp.  xiv,  240,  illus.) 

Handbooks  on  London  trades.  Clothing  trades.  Pt.  I,  Girls.  (London: 
Board  of  Trade.  1915.  2d.) 

List  of  references  on  prison  labor.  (Washington:  Library  of  Congress. 
1915.    Pp,  74.  10c.) 

Maternity:  letters  from  working  women.  (London:  Bell.  1915.  2s.  6d.) 

Mental  defectives  in  the  District  of  Columbia.   Bureau  publication  no. 

13.   (Washington:  Children's  Bureau.  1915.  Pp.18.) 
Welfare  work.   A  selected  bibliography.    (New  York:  Russell  Sage 

Foundation.   1915.  Pp.  8.) 


A  Standard  Accident  Table  clm  a  Basis  for  Compensation  Rates. 
Distribution  of  100 fiOO  Accidents.  By  L  M.  Rubinow.  (New 
York:  The  Spectator  Company.   1916.  Pp.68.  $1.60.) 
Dr.  Rubinow's  purpose  was  to  determine  the  relative  frequency 
of  the  several  injuries  and  conditions  which  are  distinguished  in 
American  workmen's  compensation  legislation  and  thus  to  help 
toward  adequate  and  just  premium  rates  in  compensation  insur- 
ance.  Introductory  pages  show  the  author's  difficulties,  especially 
from  dearth  of  directly  relevant  data,  and  his  methods ;  and  con- 
cluding paragraphs  give  brief  hints  as  to  the  use  of  the  table.  But 
the  body  of  the  booklet  consists  of  a  series  of  computations  to  show 
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how  many  deaths  should  be  expected  from  100,000  industrial  acci- 
dents, how  many  permanent  total  disabilities,  and  so  on,  for  the 
other  injuries  and  conditions  which  the  statutes  distinguish.  In 
the  author's  suggestive  words,  **it  was  decided  ...  to  construct 
something  akin  to  the  standard  mortality  table  in  life  insurance." 

Of  such  a  table  there  was  acute  need.  For,  until  just  now,  lack 
of  scientific  guidance  compelled  insurers  to  fix  their  compensation 
premiums  by  processes  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  guessing. 
And  Dr.  Rubinow  has  done  his  pioneer  work  extremely  well.  Draw- 
ing chiefly  upon  materials  found  in  Europe,  where  there  has  been  a 
longer  experience  with  workmen's  compensation,  he  has  exercised 
admirable  skill  in  producing,  collating,  and  interpreting  data. 
Beyond  what  most  men  would  have  thought  possible  in  advance  of 
the  achievement,  he  has  presented  data  for  nearly  or  quite  every 
element  which  has  a  proper  place  in  such  a  table  as  his.  The  re- 
sult is  a  body  of  information  which  carriers  of  compensation  in- 
surance in  America  must  use  henceforward. 

But  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  the  table.  It  is  far 
indeed  from  being  a  complete  guide  to  adequate  and  just  premium 
rates.  In  fact,  with  most  elements  or  factors  of  rates  it  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do,  with  office  and  field  expenses  of  insurers,  with 
general  accident  rates,  and  with  scales  of  compensation.  Only 
when  combined  with  other  data  will  it  show  how  much  must  be 
charged  to  policy  holders  collectively.  And  there  is  the  limit  of  its 
usefulness.  It  can  give  no  direct  help  in  the  apportionment  of  ade- 
quate and  just  rates  to  the  individual  policy  holder,  to  whom  alone 
insurance  is  sold  and  for  whom  alone  rates  are  prepared  and  quoted. 
The  distribution  of  injuries  is  based  upon  the  run  of  accidents 
in  the  many  varied  occupations  of  the  state  or  nation ;  and  it  wfll 
not  hold  for  the  particular  industries  of  the  individual  employ- 
ers, any  more  than  will  the  general  accident  rate  of  the  state  or 
nation.  The  closeness  of  kinship  with  the  mortality  table,  there- 
fore, must  not  be  exaggerated.  The  policy  holder  is  individualized 
in  compensation  insurance. 

Nor  is  the  book  free  from  minor  or  superficial  faults.  Indeed, 
these  abound,  of  a  full  dozen  sorts,  from  typographical  errors, 
incorrect  English,  and  arithmetical  inaccuracy  to  unwarranted  in- 
terpretations, neglect  and  denial  of  relevant  data,  and  questionable 
statistical  or  social  principles.  Illustrations  must  suffice.  There 
are  two  tjrpographical  errors  on  page  SO,  four  on  page  88,  and 
two  on  page  89.   The  average  of  1048,  788,  760,  and  748  is  not 
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887  (p.  19)  ;  the  mean  of  49  and  66  is  neither  60  nor  56  (p.  28). 
It  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  American  data  for  permanent  total 
disabilities  (p.  22)  or  degrees  of  partial  disability  (p.  26).  The 
first  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board  does 
not  report  all  dismemberments  as  permanent  disabilities  (p.  20) ; 
nor  does  it  omit  the  number  of  injuries  of  less  than  one  day's  dura- 
tion (p.  18),  which  was  36,901  and  not  36,774  (p.  34).  Burial 
benefits  were  allowed  for  all  fatal  injuries  in  more  than  "a  few'* 
states  at  the  time  Dr.  Rubinow  wrote  (p.  66),  in  fact,  in  just  half 
of  the  24;  and  there  were  not  "a  great  many"  laws  which  gave 
life  pensions  for  permanent  total  disabilities  (p.  64),  but  only  9. 
It  was  not  possible  to  have  life  pensions  in  all  cases  of  permanent 
partial  disability  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland  (p.  48).  The 
3,005  married  employees  injured  in  Washington  in  1912  were  not 
all  killed  (p.  47) :  only  279  fatal  injuries  were  reported  in  that 
year. 

Dr.  Rubinow's  fundamental  assumption  that  the  distribution  of 
injuries  will  be  approximately  the  same  in  all  lands  (pp.  8,  34) 
and  his  repeated  comment  that  divergencies  in  reports  are  due  to 
differences  in  judgment  rather  than  in  physical  fact  (pp.  26,  80) 
are  not  consistent  with  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case  and 
scarcely  can  be  reconciled  with  facts  familiar  on  every  side  or 
with  his  own  figures  and  comment  for  deaths  (p.  19),  permanent 
total  disabilities  (p.  22),  partial  disability  (p.  25),  or  degrees  of 
partial  disability  (p.  30).  Nor  would  it  boot  much  were  the  case 
different.  The  basis  of  compensation  awards  and  of  compensa- 
tion insurance  is  not  the  naked  or  objective  physical  fact,  but  the 
physical  fact  as  judged  by  those  who  administer  the  laws.  The 
percentage  of  the  married  among  the  employed,  including  many 
scarcely  yet  of  marriageable  age,  is  not  as  high  as  among  the  total 
male  population  of  20  years  and  more  in  the  United  States,  64.6 
per  cent  (p.  42),  but  is  better  placed  somewhere  between  the  figures 
actually  found  in  compensation  experience  in  an  eastern  state  like 
Massachusetts,  68.6  per  cent,  and  in  such  western  states  as  Cali- 
fornia, 46.9  per  cent  and  48.9  per  cent,  and  Washington,  46.8  per 
cent.  In  this  country,  happily,  there  are  probably  not  so  many  as 
110  permanent  total  disabilities  to  the  100,000  accidents  (p.  28)  : 
in  Massachusetts  in  1912-18  there  were  but  7  from  624B67  injur- 
ies and  in  Washington  there  wer^  but  28  in  42,231  cases  disposed 
of  up  to  September  80, 1914.  Dr.  Rubinow  casts  out  of  his  reckon- 
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general  average  of  18.6  per  cent  with  78.6  per  cent  of  all  cases 
below  20  per  cent,  because  he  considers  the  figures  manifestly 
abnormally  low  (p.  30) ;  and  he  makes  his  standard  figures 
by  averaging  Italy  at  81.6  per  cent,  Grermany  at  26.8  per  cent, 
and  Austria  (without  dismemberments)  at  29.1  per  cent.  Yet 
Washington  has  shown  general  averages  of  10.8  per  cent,  11.5 
per  cent,  and  11  per  cent  for  1918,  1918,  and  1914,  with  85.8 
per  cent,  84.8  per  cent  and  84.6  per  cent  below  the  80  per  ceat 
disability  in  these  same  years. 

The  author  has  exercised  a  legitimate  discretion  in  leaving  for 
consideration  in  the  state  differentials,  with  which  the  standard 
table  must  be  supplemented,  certain  factors  of  compensation  costs 
which  are  not  general  in  the  statutes,  as  allowances  for  disfigure- 
ment without  necessary  disability,  allowances  for  dependents  of 
those  totally  disabled,  and  reduced  pensions  for  alien  or  non-resi- 
dent dependents.  Pensions  for  dependent  children  continued  until 
their  ages  of  self-support  might  also  have  been  left  out  of  the 
standard  table ;  for  these  are  no  more  common  than  allowances  for 
disfigurement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  blemishes  of  the  book  are  of  different  de- 
grees of  importance.  Some  are  but  the  slips  which  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  avoid  in  treating  a  subject  of  very  intricate  detail. 
Most  do  no  more  harm  than  to  halt  or  confuse  the  reader  moment- 
arily ;  and  these  are  to  be  noted  chiefly  because  they  were  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  work  of  an  insurance  expert,  least  of  all  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Rubinow.  Others  impair  appreciably,  but  not  seri- 
ously, the  merit  of  the  book  and  the  table.  It  can  not  be  unfair  to 
mention  them.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  emphasize  them.  For  Dr. 
Rubinow  recognizes  the  necessarily  rough  and  provisional  charac- 
ter of  his  computations  and  the  probable  need  of  rewriting  his  table 
when  the  years  shall  have  yielded  us  better  data  out  of  our  own 
experience  with  workmen's  compensation.  Perhaps  he,  and  others 
too,  may  believe  that  energy  would  have  been  wasted  in  striving 
after  a  closer  accuracy  in  the  first  and  provisional  edition  of  a 
table  which  soon  must  be  recast.  Some,  however,  will  hold 
differently. 


Beyer,  D.  S.  Industrtal  accident  prevention.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin.   1915.  $7.50.) 
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Brodskt^  R.  J.  Worhmen'$  compensation  act  of  the  state  of  Penmyl- 
vania  explained  for  employ  en  and  employees.  (Philadelphia:  R.  J. 
Brodsky,  867  Drexel  Bldg.  1915.  Pp.  85.  25c.) 

Bullock^  £.  D.  compiler.  Selected  articles  on  mothers*  pensions. 
(White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  Wilson.    1915.   Pp,  188.  $1.) 

Flitcraft,  a.  J.  1916  dividends  and  net  cost  on  annual  dividend  ordi- 
nary life,  20-premiums  life  and  ^O-year  endowment  policies  issued  at 
ages  26,  SO,  36,  iO,  J^S,  60^  66,  and  60  upon  the  latest  reserve 
bases  in  use  by  the  several  companies.  (Oak  Park,  111.:  A.  J.  Flit- 
craft  1915.  Pp.  114.  $1.50.) 

Fret,  N.  J.  Cost  of  insurance  during  various  years,  American  experi- 
ence, three  and  one-half  per  cent.  Illinois  is  standard.  (Chicago: 
SpecUtor  Co.    1915.   Pp.  51.  $10.) 

Meador,  W.  a  thousand  and  one  hints  to  agents  of  industrial  life  in- 
surance companies;  a  book  of  instructions  for  solicitors.  (Chicago: 
Spectator  Co.    1915.    Pp.  105.  50c.) 

Otis,  S.  L.,  compiler.  Tables  of  comparative  benefits  of  various 
[American]  compensation  laws.   (1915.  Pp.  21.) 

This  is  a  pamphlet  well-planned  for  the  use  of  insurance  men  and 
others,  but  unhappily  timed  to  miss  some  amendments  of  1915,  and 
not  uniformly  well  prepared.  It  shows  much  skill  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  data  but  not  in  their  preparation ;  and  it  shows  some  scores  of 
omissions,  incorrect  figures,  and  misleading  statements. 

Death  benefits  have  weekly  limits,  $.75  and  $11.25,  in  Vermont 
and  a  maximum,  $10,  in  New  Hampshire.  Only  manual  and  mechan- 
ical laborers  are  covered  in  Arizona  and  New  Hampshire.  Death 
benefits  in  Louisiana  are  not  uniformly  50  per  cent  of  wages,  but 
from  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  In  California  the  limit  of  life 
pensions  for  partial  disability  is  40  per  cent  of  earnings,  not  80  per 
cent.  Minimum  weekly  payments  are  $6,  not  $5,  for  disabilities  in 
Illinois,  and  $6.50,  not  $6,  for  dismemberments  in  Minnesota.  The 
compensations  are  compulsory,  not  elective,  in  public  employments 
in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Montana^ 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  Illustrations  might  be  multiplied. 
By  the  exercise  of  greater  care  and  skill,  statements  more  accurate, 
fuller,  and  otherwise  much  more  serviceable  might  be  presented 
within  the  same  narrow  space.  Willard  C.  Fisher. 

Parker,  A.  J.  Insurance  law  of  New  York;  being  chapter  28  of  the 
consolidated  laws  and  chapter  S3  of  1909,  including  M  amendments 
of  1916,  with  notes  and  annotations.  (New  York:  Banks  Law  Pub. 
Co.    1915.   Pp.  428.  $8.) 

Robinson,  M.  H.  A  report  on  fire  insurance  rates  in  Illinois. 
(Springfield,  111.:  Efficiency  and  Economy  Committee.  1915.  Pp. 
1004-1028.) 

Sexton,  W.  Fire  insurance.  (San  Francisco:  The  Coast  Review.  1915. 
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Zartman,  L.  W.  and  Price^  W.  H.^  editors.  Yale  readings  in  insur- 
ance. Two  volumes.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1915. 
Pp.  xvii,  488 ;  xviii,  408.  $4.50.  ) 

Yale  was  the  first  university  to  undertake  on  a  large  scale  a 
course  in  insurance^  although  ^e  subject  was  to  be  found  in  the 
curricula  of  a  number  of  universities  before  that  time  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  curricula  of  most  universities  today.  The  lectures^  by 
experts  in  the  various  subjects^  which  were  given  in  this  course  some 
eleven  years  ago  were  published  at  the  time  in  a  volume  entitled 
Yale  Lectures  on  Life  Insurance,  The  demand  for  this  was  so  con- 
siderable that  when  it  went  out  of  print  it  was  amplified  and  in  1909 
Yale  Readings  in  Insurance  appeared  in  two  volumes.  The  basis 
was  the  original  Yale  lectures ;  but  in  addition  there  were  a  number  of 
new  chapters,  particularly  in  the  field  of  insurance  other  than  life. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Readings  the  separation  of  subjects  was:  I, 
Life;  II,  Fire  and  Miscellaneous.  In  this  second  edition  the  separa- 
tion is  into  Personal  Insurance  and  Property  Insurance,  a  more 
significant  division. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  new  social  point  of  view  that  the  subject 
of  employers'  liability  insurance  has  been  transferred  from  volume 
II  to  volume  I,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  a  matter  of  analysis  it  is 
more  strictly  to  be  classed  as  property  insurance.  A  new  chapter 
in  this  subject  has  also  been  added.  Four  other  chapters  have  been 
added  to  the  first  volume,  one  dealing  with  the  development  of  life 
insurance  mathematics,  two  with  the  question  of  limitation  of  ex- 
penses and  distribution  of  dividends,  being  a  r6sum6  of  the  most 
conspicuous  reforms  that  followed  the  investigation  of  1905-1906, 
and  third  a  chapter  on  the  algebraic  method  of  computing  premiums. 
The  new  matter  in  the  second  volume  consists  of  two  chapters  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Merritt  committee,  which  investigated  fire 
insurance  in  New  York  in  1910-1911,  and  two  chapters  from  Kitch- 
ins'  Principles  and  Finance  of  Fire  Insurance.  This  volume  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  fire  insurance,  although  attention  is  also  given  to 
marine  insurance,  steam-boiler  insurance,  etc. 

As  a  general  popular  treatment  of  some  of  the  more  important 
aspects  of  insurance  these  volumes  will  continue  to  enjoy  a  merited 
success.  Albert  W.  Whitney. 

Reports  of  fire  insurance  companies  for  year  ending  December  31, 19H* 
Tenth  annual  edition.  (New  York:  Spectator  Co.  1915.  Pp.  898. 
$5.) 

Reports  of  cases  under  the  Massachusetts  workmen's  compensation  act, 
July  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1910.  Vol.  II.  (Boston:  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board.  1915.) 

Workmen's  compensation  law  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Revised  wiih 
amendments,  June,  1916.  (New  York:  Sterling  Press.  1915.  Pp. 
55.  25c.) 

Workmen's  compensation  law  of  the  state  of  Oregon.   Revised  with 
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amendmewU,  April,  1916.  (New  York:  Peck  &  Durham.  1915.  Pp. 
£8.  25c) 

Workmen'9  compemation  law  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  May,  1916; 
Pennsylvania;  Rhode  Island,  July,  1916;  West  Virginia,  AprU,  1916. 
(New  York:  George  I.  Wilson  &  Sons.  1915.  Pp.  S5t,  each.  25c. 
each.) 


Divine^  £.  T.  Organized  charity  and  industry.  A  chapter  from  the 
history  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  (New  York:  N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy.  1915.  Pp.  16.) 

Naisau^  M.  L.  Old  age  poverty  in  Greenwich  Village;  a  neighborhood 
study.  (New  York:  RevelL  1915.   Pp.  105.  60c.) 

Constructive  social  measures.  A  review  of  two  years*  work.  (New 
York:  Assoc.  for  Improving  Condition  of  Poor.   1915.  Pp.  £7.) 


The  Socialists  and  the  War.  A  Documentary  Statement  of  the 
Position  of  the  Socialists  of  AU  Countries  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  tfieir  Peace  Policy.  By  William  Enoluh  Wall- 
iNO.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1915.  Pp. 
xii,  518.) 

Mr.  Walling  has  given  us  a  most  admirable  piece  of  editing. 
With  much  skill  he  has  arranged  the  documentary  evidence  and 
commented  upon  it  with  restraint  and  discrimination.  We  are 
first  shown  the  general  position  of  the  socialists  on  the  war,  with 
their  attitude  toward  the  vital  issues — ^nationalism,  militarism, 
and  imperialism.  This  includes  methods  of  preventing  war,  the 
general  strike,  and  refusal  to  vote  money  for  military  purposes. 

Part  II  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Balkan  wars  and  the  revo- 
lutionary protests  in  Russia  and  Italy. 

Part  in  brings  us  to  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  in  which 
socialist  parties  define  their  positions. 

Part  IV  shows  opinion  and  action  after  the  war  is  on,  and 
Part  y,  the  efforts  toward  peace,  with  a  final  chapter  on  the  rela* 
tion  of  the  war  to  further  socialistic  measures. 

Nothing  reported  from  Europe  since  the  author's  work  was 
finished  changes  in  any  essential  the  impression  which  his  study 
leaves  upon  us.  That  French  socialists  should  snub  those  En^ish 
comrades  who  would  gather  at  The  Hague  to  talk  of  peace,  is 
also  what  we  find  among  the  most  infiuential  of  English  socialists, 
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now  almost  bitterly  hostile  toward  the  I.  L.  P.  because  of  its 
lack  of  old-fashioned  patriotism. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  socialist  New  Statesman^  from  which  Mr. 
Walling  repeatedly  quotes  as  high  authority,  shows  rather  ruth- 
lessly how  the  rough  exigencies  of  war  are  hardening  opinion 
within  the  movement  and  creating  antagonisms  that  can  not  fail 
to  leave  scars  when  the  war  is  at  an  end. 

English  socialists  must  be  Englishmen  first  and  socialists  af- 
terwards, it  says  in  sharp  rebuke  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party.   Then,  with  greater  severity,  it  adds: 

What^  as  it  seems  to  iis>  they  have  overlooked  is  that  nationalism 
must  come  before  internationalism.  We  are  speaking  not  of  theories 
but  of  facts.  Before  individuals  in  one  nation  can  make  substantial 
overtures  of  friendship  to  the  people  of  another  Tiation  they  must  earn 
the  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  at  least  a  considerable  section  of 
their  own  countrymen.  But  for  whom  can  the  I.  L.  P.  speak?  For 
no  one  outside  its  own  strictly  limited  membership.  It  does  not  now 
represent  even  the  British  socialist  movement,  still  less  any  appreci- 
able section  of  the  British  working  dass.  It  has  lost  authority  and 
respect  not  only  at  home,  but  amongst  its  friends  abroad.  Its  inter- 
nationalism has  been  tried  in  the  fire  and  found  wanting — ^found, 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  merely  a  vague  anti-nationalism.  .  .  .  Who  will 
listen  to  it,  even  in  the  International  Socialist  Congress?  The  Brit- 
ish Labour  Party,  having  borne  its  share  of  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  will  have  earned  its  right  to  be  heard,  but  the  I.  L.  P.,  having 
preferred  to  lift  the  hem  of  its  garment  lest  it  should  be  soiled  by 
nationalist  sentiment,  will  have  ceased  to  count.  It  has  flown  the 
banner  of  a  theoretical  internationalism,  but  it  has  written  across  it 
"FutiUty." 

That  large  numbers  of  protesting  socialists  in  the  Reichstag 
should  now  make  themselves  heard,  also  confirms  Mr.  Walling's 
contention  that  the  struggle  to  stand  out  against  war  was  both 
more  earnest  and  more  sustained  than  has  been  believed. 

It  seems  to  have  been  expected  by  the  general  public  that 
socialists  would  stand  out  as  lonely  exceptions  at  a  time  when 
churchmen,  men  of  letters,  artists,  and  especially  the  men  of 
science,  were  dropping  international  pretentions  of  every  sort. 
That  Guesde,  or  Siidekum,  or  Victor  Adler  should  take  the  nation- 
alist quickstep,  is  as  little  strange  as  that  great  scholars  and 
philosophers  should  do  the  same.  In  no  section  of  society  was  the 
protest  more  earnest  or  more  honest  than  among  socialists. 

These  documents,  upon  the  whole,  add  to  one's  respect  for  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  the  socialist  body.  They  bring  out  the 
poignant  difficulties  under  which  the  various  groups  struggle  to 
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keep  their  international  faiths  and  jet  meet  the  nearer  demand 
of  one's  country  in  peril.  Everywhere  prevailing  majorities  show 
no  doubt  that,  on  their  part,  it  was  a  war  of  defence. 

The  first  distinct  sign  from  German  parties  that  it  is  to  be 
turned  into  a  war  of  conquest,  has  brought  a  socialist  challenge 
so  formidable,  and  from  such  increasing  numbers,  as  to  promise 
a  most  lively  contest  in  Grerman  political  life.  It  is  nearly  five 
months  since  the  President  of  the  Upper  Chamber  openly  spoke 
out  for  annexation.  Since  then  the  militarist  contingent  has  more 
and  more  shown  its  hand.  Older  socialists  have  not  forgotten  a 
very  extraordinary  provision  of  Marx.  The  dead  were  hardly 
cleared  from  the  trap  in  Sedan,  forty-five  years  ago,  when  Marx 
wrote  that  the  annexing  of  Alsace-Lorraine  would  lead  straight 
to  a  French  and  Russian  alliance  and  then  to  war.  There  are  no 
more  powerful  sections  of  infiuence  in  Grermany  than  those  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  groups  which  are  now  crying  out  for  the 
retention  of  Belgium  and  a  most  important  part  of  France.  As 
in  the  French  Revolution,  so  now  the  unsigned  pamphlet  appears 
against  this  party  of  conquest  before  it  was  safe  to  protest  in 
a  socialist  joumaL  This  stage  is  now  past  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve reports,  it  is  so  near  a  crisis  that  most  infiuential  pro-war 
socialists  hotly  donand  the  exclusion  from  the  party  of  many 
most  honored  names.  Who  would  have  believed  that  Kautsky 
would  be  among  these? 

In  nothing  is  Mr.  Walling's  book  more  valuable  than  in  its 
disclosure  of  those  inexorable  differences  in  opinion  which  a  shat- 
tering event  like  this  war  was  certain  to  bring  about.  Under  the 
shock  socialists  behave  monotonously  like  other  folk.  In  Italy  the 
Avanti  is  at  war  with  the  reformist  branch.  In  South  Africa  the 
anti-war  section  sends  out  a  manifesto  which  kicks  as  vigorously 
as  the  English  "Union  for  Democratic  Control."  It  is  no  secret 
that  in  France,  where  the  immense  tragedy  has  silenced  faction 
as  in  no  country  except  Grermany,  in  the  early  stages,  there  is 
among  socialists  who  are  not  at  the  front  a  seething  discontent 
which  threatens  the  unity  of  the  party.  Everywhere  they  are  as 
sorely  at  odds  over  the  more  immediate  determination  of  policies. 
They  seize  as  readily  upon  all  manner  of  excuses  for  actions  that 
belie  party  professions.  They  break  into  factions  which  seem  to 
have  no  foot  of  ground  in  common. 

What  is  it  that  now  unites  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Dr.  Lieb- 
knecht  to  leaders  like  Schiedemann  and  David?  To  Dr.  Siidekum, 
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Liebknecht  is  as  much  a  traitor  as  is  any  Junker  in  the  land 
What  havoc  the  veteran  Hyndman  makes  with  his  comrades  who 
think  the  war  is  explained  by  ^^capitalisnu''  So  ex-congressman 
Berger  talks  of  socialist  ^^onsense"  written  about  the  war,  as  by 
those  who  ^^make  their  task  easy"  by  simply  blaming  capitalism — 
which  is  ^^only  one  cause  and  a  minor  one  at  that."  This  is  very 
different  from  Debs,  who  has  it:  *^The  profit  system  is  responsi- 
ble for  it  alL" 

Almost  more  important  is  Victor  Adler's  contention  that 
labor's  international  interests  are  not  conunon  and  united  against 
those  of  capital. 

As  with  many  another  too  easy  philosophy,  this  world  war  will 
compel  a  revaluation  and  a  restatement  of  almost  every  ^funda- 
mental" in  the  socialist  ritual.  It  will  force  much  sharper  dis- 
tinctions and  more  rigorous  tests  in  the  most  familiar  and  accepted 
terminology.  Collectivism,  socialism,  syndicalism,  are  words  that 
must  give  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  themselves.  As  this  is 
written,  an  article  reaches  me  in  an  English  socialist  journal 
on  ^*The  New  Syndicalism."  So  soon  does  this  most  recent  varia- 
tion require  an  altered  emphasis! 

As  with  secret  diplomacies  and  their  favorite  formulas ;  as  with 
theories  of  nationality,  state,  and  sovereignty;  as  with  the  whole 
batch  of  liberal  and  optimistic  politics,  not  one  of  the  revolution- 
ary isms  will  escai>e  the  severities  of  a  discipline  so  searching  that 
the  socialist  ideals,  as  a  whole,  will  doubtless  emerge  a  much  more 
intelligible  and  formidable  factor  in  social  reconstruction. 


Cambridge^  Mass. 

Reflections  on  Violence.  By  Gboeoes  Soeel.  Authorized  transla- 
tion by  T.  E.  HuLME.  (New  York:  B.  F.  Huebsch.  1918. 
Pp.  X,  899.  $2.85.) 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  book  can  be  named  that  is  better  calculated 
to  state  the  spirit  and  method  of  revolution  than  this  special  vol- 
ume by  Greorges  Sorel.  The  introduction  alone  will  convince  any 
reader  that  this  study  is  not  to  be  skipped  by  one  who  would 
know  the  most  penetrating  observations  upon  the  various  anarch- 
isms of  the  hour. 

It  is  frequently  repeated,  ^^Sorel  has  dropped  his  syndicalism 
and  become  a  tory."  In  the  brief  note  prefixed  to  this  volume,  he 
warns  us  that  so  far  as  concerns  his  philosophy  of  violence  he  is 
^^more  than  ever  convinced  of  its  value."  In  the  appendix  he  adds : 
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When^  in  1905,  I  yentored  to  write  in  some  detail  on  proletarian 
violence  I  understood  perfectly  the  grave  responsibility  I  assumed  in 
trying  to  show  the  historic  bearings  of  actions  which  our  Parliamentary 
SociaUsts  try  to  dissimulate  with  so  much  skilL  Today  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  Socialism  could  not  continue  to  exist  without 
an  apology  for  violence. 

In  seven  chapters,  he  treats  of  violence  in  its  relations  to  the 
class  war;  the  decadence  of  the  middle  classes;  our  prevailing 
prejudices;  the  proletarian  strike;  the  general  (political)  strike; 
the  ethics  of  violence ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  producers.  It  is  here 
one  sees  at  its  best  his  more  distinctive  contribution :  his  contempt 
of  the  middle  class  and  of  all  those  who  would  conciliate  it — 
Sidney  Webb,  Bernstein,  Bellamy,  Vandervelde  and  Jaur^.  ^*A11 
that  can  be  put  to  his  (Webb's)  credit  is  that  he  has  waded  through 
uninteresting  bluebooks  and  has  had  the  patience  to  compose  an 
extremely  indigestible  compilation  on  the  history  of  trade  union- 
ism ;  he  has  a  mind  of  the  narrowest  description,"  etc.  To  a  man 
as  acute  as  Tarde,  Sord  tells  us  Webb  seemed  a  ^Vorthless 
scribbler.'' 

In  chapter  4  is  his  clearest  exposition  of  the  ^myth"  and  its 
educational  power  over  the  masses  as  yet  unspoiled  by  pedants  and 
politicians.  It  is  not  of  the  least  importance  that  myths  are 
merely  of  the  imagination.  They  move  men  to  action.  What  is 
vital  is  that  in  every  great  social  movement  men  should  see  the 
triumph  of  their  cause  pictorially.  Mere  evolutionary  growth  has 
no  such  heroic  appeal.  Marx's  theory  of  surplus  value  is  of  the 
slightest  consequence  compared  to  the  Marx  myth — the  catastro- 
phic revolution.  Sorel  flinches  from  no  test  as  he  unfolds  his 
philosophy  of  the  myth  in  relation  to  the  general  strike  and  the 
class  war.  It  was  far  better  for  Christians  and  for  the  world  that 
they  believed  in  the  impossible.  **The  future  lies  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  not  disillusioned.  Wise  men  thought  Mazzini  a 
'dupe' ;  but  it  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  without  Mazzini  Italy 
would  never  have  become  a  great  power  and  that  he  did  more  for 
Italian  unity  than  Cavour  and  all  the  politicians  of  his  school." 

It  is  this  rather  haughty  partizanship  expressing  itself  in  sharp 
historic  judgments  of  this  character  which  best  enables  us  to 
measure  the  sobriety  of  this  brilliant  casuist.  Things  unknown 
and  indefinite,  the  mere  "torment  of  the  infinite,"  have  for  him  the 
highest  practical  value  and  sanction.  He  even  dedicates  his 
volume  "A  la  m&noire  de  la  campagne  de  ma  jeunesse."   On  the 
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other  hand,  he  has  a  passion  for  the  definite,  as  in  his  entire  con- 
ception and  presentation  of  the  proletariat  as  a  class  with  ^global'' 
interests  over  against  the  capitalist  class.  It  is  the  main  function 
of  violence  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  antagonism  between  these.  He 
is  adroit  in  diverting  attention  from  the  crude  and  inunediate 
results  of  violence,  trying  rather  to  keep  the  imagination  fixed  on 
distant  ^d  idealized  consequences  which  he  construes  in  terms  of 
social  reconstruction.  The  derision  with  which  he  treats  profes- 
sors, progressives,  reformers  and  sociologists  is  only  a  part  of  his 
profound  distrust  in  the  essential  timidities  of  all  compronuse. 
Even  the  great  whom  he  honored  came  to  grief,  ^^aine  failed  in 
his  enterprise  as  Le  Play  and  Renan  failed,  as  all  those  will  fail 
who  try  to  found  an  intellectual  and  moral  reform  on  investiga- 
tions, on  scientific  syntheses,  and  on  demonstrations."  And  so 
'Violence  enlightened  by  the  idea  of  the  general  strike"  gets 
enthroned  in  this  philosophy. 

It  has  to  be  said  that  no  extravagance  deprives  us  of  respect 
for  this  vigorous  writer.  Over  against  his  severities  toward  social 
peace  and  peacemakers,  he  never  flatters  the  proletariat,  in  whom 
he  sees  such  saving  gifts.  These  masses  are  the  reservoir  of  primi- 
tive and  enduring  virtues.  He  quotes  admirin^y  all  evidence  of 
our  western  vigilance  committees  and  even  that  in  New  Orleans 
(1890)  which  made  short  work  of  the  Italian  maffion  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  legal  agencies  were  generations  old  in  that  community. 
One  wonders  what  he  would  say  of  negro  lynchings  and  Atlanta 
riots.  Yet  it  is  unfair  to  judge  him  finally  by  his  concrete  exam- 
ples and  analogies.  He  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  Kautsky  that 
the  ^^idea  of  revolution"  should  be  kept  burning  in  the  minds  of  the 
proletariat.  That  seems  to  him  impossible  without  attendant 
violence,  precisely  as  violence — or  at  least  the  idea  and  the  threat 
of  it — is  known  by  labor  leaders  to  have  its  place  in  modem 
strikes.  We  do  not  like  to  admit  this,  and  labor  leaders  themselves 
publicly  and  piously  disown  violence.  Sorel  tries  to  compel  us  to 
face  the  fact  without  being  ashamed  of  it. 

Apart  from  what  is  known  of  his  technical  training,  one  has  but 
to  note  in  the  present  volume  his  skilled  use  of  varied  writers  of 
first  rank  (Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Cardinal  Newman  are  examples 
in  England)  to  realize  something  of  Sord's  intellectual  equip- 
ment. His  use  of  irony  is  too  frequent  but  very  telling,  as  in  his 
innumerable  thrusts  at  Jauris,  describing  the  "peasant  duplicity 
which  would  have  made  him  a  prince  of  cattle  dealers";  or  "Jauris 
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no  doubt  beUeves  he  is  acting  for  the  greatest  good  of  socialism 
just  as  the  more  easy  type  of  casuists  believed  themselves  the  best 
and  most  useful  defenders  of  the  Church.  They  did  even  prevent 
weak  Christians  from  irreligion  as  Jaur^  saves  rich  intdleotuals 
and  induces  them  to  take  up  $hare$  in  the  party  jowmali.** 

In  no  two  or  three-page  notice  is  it  possible  to  criticise  or  even 
properly  to  ^^expose"  this  vigorous  and  fearless  study.  It  is  full 
of  temi>eramental  eccentricities  which  we  have  to  tolerate  if  we 
would  learn  from  it  what  it  has  to  teach  us.  It  is  well  translated. 


La  Chbsnais^  P.  O.  Le  graupe  ioeialiite  du  Reichiiag  et  la  dSelaration 
de  guerre.  (London:  Colin.  1915.  Pp.  101.  Is.  6d.) 

Klbin^  H.  H.   Bankrupting  a  great  city  {the  story,  of  New  York). 
(New  York:  H.  H.  Klein,  154  Nassau  St.  1915.  Pp.  188.  75c.) 

O'BuBN,  C.  Codperative  miUs  and  bakeries.   (Dublin:  The  Plunkett 
House.  1915.  Pp.  50.  6d.) 

Radolf,  L.   Vaterland  und  Sosialdemokratie.    (Leipsig:  Duncker  & 
Humblot   1915.   1.50  M.) 

RuczKA,  O.   Die  rusiischen  SoMtalisten  und  der  gegenwdrtige  Krieg. 
(Vienna:  J.  Feith.  1915.  Pp.  iv,  79.  1  M.) 

Savot,  I.  and  Tbck,  M.  O.   The  A  B  C  of  socialism  (including  the 
A  B  C  of  economics).   (Boston:  Badger.  1915.  Pp.  140.  50c.) 

White,  B.  Letters  from  prison.  Socialism  a  spiritual  sunrise.  (Boston: 
Badger.  1915.  Pp.  165.  25c.) 

Facts  for  socialists.   Twelfth  edition,  enlarged.  (London:  Fabian  So- 
ciety.  1915.  2d.) 

Municipally  owned  utility  plants  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  (Chicago:  Pub- 
Uc  Service  Pub.  Co.  1915.  Pp.  S05-SS1.) 


Bleichbh,  H.  Statistik.  I.  AUgemeines,  Physikalische  und  BevSUcer^ 
ungsstatistik.   (Leipsig:  Odschen.   1915.   Pp.  148.  0.90  M.) 

BowLKT,  A.  L.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  measurement  of  social 
phenomena.   (London:  Sling.   1915.   Pp.  viii,  241.   Ss,  6d.) 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  a  scope  very  much  more  indusive 
than  is  revealed  by  a  perusiJ  of  the  contents.  The  author  recognises 
this  fact  but  states  that  the  work  is  essentially  a  reproduction  of  five 
public  lectures  on  this  general  subject  and  that  the  matter  presented 
is  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive.  The  book  actual- 
ly deals  with  the  measurement  of  those  phenomena  relating  to  the 
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population^  occupation^  and  economic  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom^  but  iJie  principles  laid  down  are^  in  most  respects^ 
equally  applicable  to  similar  studies  conducted  in  other  nations. 

Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  are:  the  best  method  of  dividing 
geographical  area  for  the  purposes  of  enumerating  the  population; 
the  classification  of  persons  according  to  the  occupation  and  industry 
in  which  they  are  engaged;  the  division  of  the  population  into  eco- 
nomic families;  the  social  classification  of  the  popidation;  the  classi- 
fication of  families  according  to  income;  the  nature  of  family  income; 
the  measurement  of  consumption;  the  definition  of  the  standard  of 
living;  the  relation  of  the  minimum  standards  to  poverty ;  the  methods 
of  measuring  the  economic  progress  of  a  nation.  The  difficulties  and 
pitfalls  which  the  investigator  must  avoid  are  pointed  out  with  great 
clearness  and  while  few  direct  rules  are  laid  down^  many  necessary 
lines  of  procedure  are  pointed  out  in  a  more  or  less  definite  way. 

The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Bowley's  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  topics 
covered  are  dealt  with  more  specifically  and  definitely  than  in  the 
writings  of  his  predecessors  and  that  the  ideas  presented  are  brought 
together  and  discussed  as  a  unit  rather  than  in  scattered  fragments. 
The  style  is  pleasing  and  the  presentation  is  decidedly  lucid  and  yet 
scientific  in  its  nature.  Oovemmental  officials  engaged  in  statistical 
inquiries  should  find  the  work  especially  helpfuL  If  many  of  our 
would-be  social  reformers  were  to  carefully  digest  the  later  chapters^ 
a  larger  degree  of  sanity  and  common-sense  might  be  instilled  into 
much  of  the  current  literature  on  such  subjects  as  the  minimum 
wage  and  the  standard  of  living. 

WiLLFORD  I.  Kino. 

Corridors^  F.  Elementi  di  calcolo  infinitesimcde  per  gli  iiudioii  di 
itatiiiica.   (Rome:  Ermanno  Loescher  e  C.   1914.   Pp.78.  2  1.) 

DiBNBR^  R.  Das  Problem  das  Arheitspreisstaiisiik  und  seine  Losung 
mit  Hilfe  ffon  Berufssterhlichkeits^  und  Lohnstatisiik.  Staats-  und 
sosialwissenschaftliche  Forschungen^  184.  (Munich:  Duncker  & 
Humblot    1915.   Pp.  xxi,  84.   2.50  M.) 

Henderson^  R.   Mortaliiy  laws  and  statistics.    (New  York:  Wiley. 
1915.   Pp.  iv,  111.  $1.25.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

KiNo^  W.  I.  The  wealth  and  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
(New  York:  Macmillan.  1915.  Pp.  xxiv,  278.  $1.50.) 
To  be  reviewed. 

London  statistics.  Vol.  XXIV^  1918-14.  (London:  Wyman.  1915. 
lOs.  6d.) 

Statistical  abstract  of  the  British  Empire,  from  1890  to  191S.  (Lon- 
don: Wyman.  1915.  Is.  8d.) 
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In  submitting  the  report  on  Cotton  Production,  19H  (Washington, 
Bnrean  of  the  Census,  1915,  pp.  80),  it  is  announced  that  henceforth 
only  one  annual  report  on  cotton  instead  of  two  will  be  published. 
Heretofore  one  has  been  issued  in  June  on  the  production  of  cotton  for 
the  preceding  crop,  and  one  in  October  on  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  August  81.  As  the  cotton  exchanges  and 
statistical  bodies  haye  generally  agreed  on  a  change  in  the  cotton 
year  from  the  twelve  months  ending  August  81  to  the  twelve  months 
ending  July  81,  all  reports  of  the  movement  of  cotton  now  relate  to 
the  year  beginning  August  1. 

From  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  received  reprints 
from  the  Year  Booh  of  the  Department  for  1914:  Codperative  Market" 
ing  and  Financing  of  Marketing  Associations,  by  C.  E.  Bassett  and 
Clarence  W.  Moomaw  (pp.  185-210);  Movement  from  City  and  Town 
to  Farms,  by  George  K.  Holmes  (pp.  257-274);  and  Retail  Public 
Markets,  by  G.  V.  Branch  (pp.  167-184). 

No.  97  of  the  Special  Agents  Series  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (Washington,  pp.  127)  is  devoted  to  Commercial  Laws  of 
England,  Scotland,  Germany  and  France  and  is  prepared  by  A.  J. 
Wolfe  and  E.  M.  Borchard.  Others  in  this  series  are  Commercial  Or- 
ganizations  in  France,  by  A.  J.  Wolfe  (No.  98,  pp.  75) ;  Cottonseed 
Industry  in  Foreign  Countries,  by  Thomas  H.  Norton  (No.  99,  pp. 
78) ;  and  Philippine  Markets  for  American  Lumber,  by  Franklin  H. 
Smith  (No.  100,  pp.  16). 

Tariff  Series  No.  24  is  a  revised  edition  of  Consular  Regulations  of 
Foreign  Countries  {Canada  and  Latin-America)  prepared  by  L.  Dom- 
eratsky  (Washington,  Department  of  Commerce,  pp.  66). 

The  following  series  of  business  handbooks  has  now  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce:  Australia,  issued  in  1911 ; 
New  Zealand,  1912;  Russia,  1918;  Alasha,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Philippines,  1918;  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1918;  South  America, 
1914;  Dominican  Republic,  1914;  and  British  India,  issued  in  1915. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  its  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  27, 
has  issued  a  Directory  of  American  Sawmills,  prepared  by  J.  C.  Ndlis 
and  A.  H.  Pierson  (pp.  260). 
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The  Bureau  of  Mines  issues  a  brief  report  on  Production  of  Explo- 
iwei  in  the  United  States  during  1914,  compiled  by  Albert  H.  Fay. 

Of  interest  is  Technical  Paper  88^  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines^  on  The 
Buying  and  Selling  of  Ores  and  Metallurgical  Products,  by  Charles  H. 
Fulton  (Washington,  1915,  pp.  45). 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  has 
printed  Volume  I  of  Analysis  of  Present  Operation  of  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans  ttith  Present  and  Proposed  Systems  of  Rates,  by  Ford, 
Bacon  and  Davis,  Engineers  (New  Orleans,  1915,  pp.  154).  It  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  port  rate  systems,  a  statement  of  the  port 
charges  as  existing  at  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Mobile,  New  Yoric, 
Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco,  also  a  compilation  of  statistics  of 
business  operation,  and  a  proposed  rate  system. 

Investigation  and  Analysis  of  the  Production,  Transportation,  Inspec- 
tion and  Distribution  of  Milh  and  Cream  in  New  England,  a  bulletin  of 
65  pages,  was  recently, issued  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Boston,  July,  1915).  Mr.  G.  C.  White,  transportation  specialist  of 
the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organisation,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Professor  R.  H.  Ferguson,  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  economics  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
assisted  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  data  for  the  bulletin.  A 
brief  introduction  discusses  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  the 
industry.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  factors  determining  it.  Chapter  two  takes  up  the  subjects  of  col- 
lection, transportation,  processing,  and  distribution.  This  includes 
also  a  classification  of  milk  dealers,  methods  of  transportation  with 
some  discussion  of  the  rates  and  routes,  the  cost  of  distribution,  and 
the  prices  to  the  consumer.  The  problems  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  these  products  are  set  forth  in  the  third  chapter;  while  the  fourth 
emphasises  the  need  of  proper  inspection,  grading,  and  standardisation. 
The  last  section  is  devoted  to  suggestions  and  recommendations.  Among 
the  recommendations  are  cooperation  among  producers  and  distributors, 
uniform  freight  rates,  better  accounting  systems  for  the  dealers,  and 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  food  values  of  milk 
and  milk  products.  A.  E.  Cancb. 

Upon  application  to  the  author,  copies  may  be  had  of  an  address 
on  The  Problems  of  Port  Development  presented  by  Edward  F.  Mc- 
Sweeney,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  port  of  Boston,  at  the  fourth 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  at 
Los  Angeles,  September,  1915. 
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The  National  Citj  Bank  of  New  YoA  has  for  distrilmtion  Economic 
Effects  of  the  War,  an  address  delivered  by  Oeorge  E.  Roberts  of  the 
National  City  Bank  before  the  West  Virginia  Bankers'  Association  tn 
July  (pp. 

An  address  deliyered  before  the  Alabama  State  Bar  Association  at 
Montgomery  by  Francis  O.  Cafifey^  solicitor  for  the  federal  Department 
of  Agricoltore^  on  The  United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act,  is  published 
by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organisation  (Washington^  Aug. 
11,  1915,  pp.  80). 

From  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  receiyed 
Bulletin  254,  Organisation  of  Cooperative  Marketing  Associations,  by 
F.  C.  Hart  (Toronto,  Aug.,  1915,  pp.  25). 


Central  Elbctric  Stations.  With  the  yolumes  on  Telephones 
and  Telegraphs  and  the  section  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures  on 
Electrical  Machinery  and  Supplies,  the  report  on  Central  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Stations  and  Street  and  Electric  Railways  xtith 
Summary  of  the  Electrical  Industries,  1912,  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  (Washington,  1915,  pp.  440),  forms  a  survey  of  advance- 
ment in  the  industries  founded  on  the  applications  of  electricity.  The 
progress  of  the  central  stations  during  the  period  1907-1912  has  been 
accompanied  by  further  centralisation  of  ownership  and  by  important 
technical  improvements.  Also  it  has  been  marked  by  the  growth  of 
larger  plants:  the  turbine  has  come  into  more  general  use  in  place  of 
the  steam  engine,  and  the  apparatus  installed — steam  engines,  turbines, 
and  dynamos — ^has  been  of  greater  capacity.  Water  power  has  been 
exploited  still  further:  use  of  high  voltage  transmission  in  connection 
with  both  hydraulic  and  steam  plants  has  made  possible  the  abandon- 
ment of  small  stations  and  the  utilisation  at  distant  points  of  energy 
generated  on  a  large  scale  at  strategically  located  centers.  Improve- 
ment in  the  tungsten  incandescent  lamp  has  resulted  in  its  substitu- 
tion for  the  arc  lamp  for  general  commercial  purposes,  and  aIso  in  its 
extensive  use  for  street  lighting.  Electricity  has  been  adapted  to  an 
increasing  variety  of  industrial  uses,  both  on  a  small  and  large  scale, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  motors  installed,  particularly  in 
the  sections  where  water  power  has  been  developed.  These  changes 
have  enhanced  the  importance  of  the  central  stations  until  their  out- 
put of  energy  has  become  about  double  that  of  the  street  railways. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  notably  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  the  central 
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stations  hare  taken  over  the  task  of  applying  current  for  street  railway 
operations^  and  the  moTcment  in  this  direction  has  continned  since 
1912.  The  cost  of  electricity  has  been  cheapened  with  more  efficient 
generating  methods  and  increased  density  of  distribution. 

Development  in  the  street  railway  industry  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  census  has  been  in  the  main  along  the  lines  of  a  more 
intensive  utilization  of  existing  facilities.  In  keeping  with  the  ten- 
dency towards  concentration  and  centralisation^  there  has  been  little 
increase  in  the  number  of  companies  reported^  but  considerable  growth 
in  the  average  size  of  the  companies^  as  indicated  by  miles  of  track 
operated  and  volume  of  business.  Moreover^  earnings  have  been 
added  to  in  greater  ratio  than  line  or  equipment^  owing  to  the  increas- 
ing density  of  traffic  brou^t  about  by  growth  of  population.  Street 
railway  traffic  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  passenger 
business  of  the  steam  railroads  during  the  past  decade.  The  ex- 
pansion of  traffic  was  sufficient  to  permit  of  a  lowe^  operating  ratio 
in  1912  than  in  1907  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  apparently  larger  pro- 
vision was  made  for  depreciation.  Income  has  grown  faster  than 
capitalization^  allowing  for  greater  returns  to  stockholders. 

The  large  mass  of  statistical  data  on  central  stations  and  street 
railways  is  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  the  technical  advances 
for  the  period  in  two  reports  by  Thomas  Commerford  Martin  which 
go  far  beyond  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  con- 
stitute a  valuable  record.  They  are  mainly  concerned  with  engineering 
and  construction^  describing  new  plants  and  new  apparatus  and 
equipment  installed  during  this  period.  Many  other  topics^  such  as 
rates  and  fares  and  public  regulation^  are  touched  upon  in  a  cursory 
way^  the  treatment  resting  upon  a  limited  use  of  secondary  material 
rather  than  on  independent  investigation.  The  problems  and  methods 
of  rate  regulation  are  merely  indicated  in  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on 
the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  commission^  and  no  account  is  given  of 
the  activities  of  the  New  York  and  other  conunissions  in  this  field. 
Moreover^  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  work  of  public  utilitf  com- 
missions in  regulating  security  issues. 

Schedules  of  electric  rates  are  reported  for  only  a  limited  number 
of  cities.  Thus  the  rate  schedule  for  Brooklyn  is  not  given,  although 
that  used  by  the  company  operating  in  one  of  the  wards  of  Brooklyn 
(Flatbush)  is  included.  The  schedule  as  reported  for  the  New  York 
Edison  Company  omits  the  power  rate  and  the  very  important  whole- 
sale rates.  In  the  section  on  street  railways  there  is  a  valuable  analy- 
sis of  contracts  for  power  between  central  stations  and  street  and 
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steam  railways.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  average  of  rates  in 
thirty  cities  on  the  basis  of  bills  for  typical  installations  and  the  same 
consnmption  of  current^  for  which  the  details  by  cities  would  have 
been  desirable.  This  table  rests  on  the  only  practical  method  devised 
for  comparing  schedules  founded  on  different  prindplesi  and  future 
census  inquiries  might  profitably  include  a  comparative  study  of  elec- 
tric rates  in  cities  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Martin  includes  in  his  report,  without  criticism^  statements 
from  a  memorandum  submitted  by  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
to  the  Public  Service  Commission  in  a  rate  case,  on  the  profitableness 
of  certain  classes  of  customers,  the  rate  reduction  made  to  small 
customers  in  1911,  and  the  cost  of  making  service  connections.  These 
statements  might  well  be  qualified  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission in  that  case  and  the  extended  analysis  of  the  record  appearing 
in  Commissioner  Maltbie's  opinion.  In  the  street  railway  section, 
there  is  embodied  the  substance  of  a  report  to  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association  on  the  profitable  limits  of  a  five-cent  fare.  The 
value  of  including  in  a  government  report  data  based  on  a  limited  in- 
vestigation not  made  by  its  own  agents  and  conclusions  resting  on 
debatable  assumptions  as  to  a  fair  return  and  proper  valuation,  may 
be  questioned. 

The  detailed  statistical  data  for  both  central  stations  and  street 
railways  are  combined  for  presentation  in  state  totals.  This  is  not 
the  natural  basis  of  classification.  For  the  large  companies  the  data 
for  each  corporation  or  system  are  desirable  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, and  for  smaller  companies  classifications  based  upon  extent 
of  business  would  be  most  useful.  As  the  reports  which  utility  com- 
panies now  make  to  state  bodies  constitute  public  records,  there  can 
be  little  objection  to  the  publication  of  detailed  company  figures  in 
the  census.  Future  census  reports,  therefore,  might  well  supplement 
or  replace  state  totals  by  a  presentation  along  the  lines  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  reports  which  give  the  data  by  systems 
and  companies. 

H.  O.  Friedman. 

Depreciation  Deduction  Held  Void.  A  recent  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Idaho  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  much  dis- 
cussed subject  of  a  depreciation  allowance  in  valuations.  It  has  be- 
come customary  on  the  part  of  the  public  service  commissions  to  make 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  accrued  depreciation  in  determining  the 
value  of  a  public  utility  for  rate-making  purposes.  The  utilities,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  denied  the  validity  of  such  a  deduction.  They 
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haye  maintained  that  af  long  as  adequate  service  is  provided  it  is 
no  concern  of  the  public  what  the  amouiit  of  the  accrued  depreciation 
may  amount  to. 

In  reversing  the  stand  taken  by  the  Public  Utilities  Corninission 
of  Idaho  and  in  sustaining  the  contention  of  the  utility  engineers 
the  Idaho  supreme  court  says: 

So  far  as  the  question  of  depredatloD  is  concerned^  we  think  deduction 
ihoold  be  made  only  for  actual,  tangible  depreciation^  and  not  for  theoretical 
depredation,  sometimes  called  ^'accrued  depredation.**  In  other  words.  If  ft 
be  demonstrated  that  the  plant  is  in  good  operating  condition  and  giving  as 
good  service  as  a  new  plant,  then  the  qnesticm  of  depreciation  may  be 
entirely  disregarded. 

The  case  under  discussion  was  that  of  the  Pocatello  Water  Com- 
pany^ for  which  the  conunission  had  undertaken  to  fix  such  rates  as 
would  afford  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment.  In  doing  so^ 
however^  it  made  a  deduction  of  over  $77^000  for  accrued  depreda- 
tion. Commissioner  Ramstedt  gave  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which  he 
contended  that  property  so  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state  that 
it  can  not  be  withdrawn  from  such  control  must  always  be  kept  in 
such  a  condition  of  efficiency  that  its  services  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  public  This  being  the  case^  he  argued  that  to  allow  a  return 
only  upon  the  depreciated  value  of  the  utility  would  be  an  injustice 
to  the  investor. 

Although  the  decision  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  public  service  commission  b  not  finals  the  question  is 
one  of  such  far-reaching  consequence  that  the  final  outcome  in  tiie 
United  States  Supreme  Court  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 


Sheffield  Scieniific  School. 

DbCISIOK  of  THB  InTKBSTATK  COMMSaCS  CoMiaSBION  IN  RB  An- 

THRAcm  Ratbs.  Anthracite  rates  having  long  been  the  subject  of 
complaint^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmussion  in  1912  undertook  a 
general  investigation  of  the  rates  and  practices  governing  the  trans- 
portation of  anthracite  coaL  Guided  by  the  facts  brought  out  in  this 
investigation^  the  conmiission  rendered  a  decision  on  July  SO,  1915, 
declaring  the  present  anthracite  rates  excessive.  The  case  is  signifi- 
cant because  of  the  great  weight  attached  by  the  commission  to  the 
cost  of  service.  Conditions  were  held  to  be  particularly  favorable  for 
computing  the  operating  cost  of  transporting  anthracite  coal^  as  it 
originates  in  vast  quantities  from  a  comparatively  small  district,  moves 
almost  exclusively  in  car-load  lots^  and  much  of  it  even  moves  in  solid 
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train  loads.  The  operating  cost  of  transportation  was  found  to  be 
much  below  the  rates  charged.  From  the  standpoint  of  revenues^  it 
was  shown  that  the  transportation  of  anthracite  was  exceptionally 
remuneratiTe^  notwithstanding  the  many  instances  wherein  the  anthra- 
cite carriers  had  dissipated  their  revenues  in  granting  concessions  and 
preferences  of  one  kind  and  another  to  their  subsidiary  coal  companies. 
The  commission^  therefore^  ordered  that  anthracite  rates  be  reduced. 

Before  \ht  decision^  the  typical  rate  from  the  anthracite  coal  fields 
to  tidewater  had  been  $1.60  to  the  upper  ports,  and  $1.55  to  the  lower 
ports,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  the  hauL^  The  group  system  of 
rates  thus  prevailed.  The  rates  which  are  to  apply  hereafter  are 
$1.45  and  $1.40^  respectively^  a  reduction^  therefore^  of  15  cents  a 
ton  on  the  greater  part  of  the  anthracite  traffic.  The  reduction  in  the 
rates  to  other  than  tidewater  points  waS|  as  a  whole^  even  greater. 
Whereas  the  rates  under  consideration  by  the  commission  had  ranged 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00  before  the  decision^  they  now  range  from  $.85  to 
$1.95.  In  the  new  rates  due  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  dis- 
tance principle^  as  had  not  been  the  case  previously. 

The  commission  pointed  out  that  the  explanation  of  the  hi^  rates 
on  anthracite  lay  in  the  desire  of  the  anthracite  railroads^  occupying  the 
dual  and  inconsistent  position  of  public  carrier  and  private  shipper^  to 
eliminate  as  a  competitive  factor  the  independent  operator^  whose 
output  would  otherwise  compete  with  that  mined  by  the  subsidiary 
coal  companies  of  the  railroads.  The  frequent  deficits  shown  by  the 
railroad  coal  companies  were^  to  the  commission^  proof  that  the  freight 
rates  had  absorbed  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
coal  business.  The  payment  by  the  railroads  of  the  deficits  of  their 
coal  companies  and  the  other  concessions  granted  to  these  companies 
in  the  way  of  free  use  of  the  carriers'  funds  and  credit,  the  use  of 
valuable  property  at  inadequate  rentals,  etc,  were  held  by  the  com- 
missiim  to  be  as  pernicious  as  direct  cash  rebates,  and  in  its  order  the 
commission  assumed  that  the  carriers  would  at  once  cease  such  dis- 
crimination. It  Is  a  striking  fact — ^and  one  which  gives  cause  for  much 
reflection — ^that  though  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passage 
of  the  Elkins  act,  rebates  in  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal 
still  flourish. 


State  Umneriitff  of  Iowa. 

a  detailed  account,  see  Ths  AnthraetU  Coal  OamMmaUan  im  a#  Umit0d 
MiaU9,  Harvard  Economic  Studies,  voL  XL 
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Statb  Laws  Concbrnino  Foreign  Corporations.  The  great  lack 
of  uniformity  in  our  state  laws  affecting  corporations  has  long  been 
recognised  bnt  the  extent  of  that  variation  and  the  particulars  in 
which  one  state  differed  from  another  have  been  ascertainable  only 
by  a  laborioos  comparison  of  state  statutes  or  by  reference  to  a  pon- 
derous legal  manual  such  as  that  edited  by  J.  S.  Parker.  Consequently^ 
the  recent  Report  of  the  Commi$»ioner  of  Corporattone  on  State  Lam 
Concerning  Foreign  Corporatione  (Washington^  March^  1915^  pp.  258) 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  store  of  systematized  information  upon  this 
subject 

"The  method  of  presenting  the  law  adopted  in  this  report/'  as  de- 
scribed by  the  commissioner^  "is  the  collation  of  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions^  by  topics^  in  a  systematic  order  which  facili- 
tates ready  reference  to  the  particular  provisions  in  each  state  and  a 
comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  several  states.  In  each  case  the 
words  of  the  statutory  or  constitutional  provisions  are  given  in  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  show  the  precise  requirements  of  each  state." 

In  part  I  of  the  report  (pp.  11-168)  are  taken  up  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions  which  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  for- 
eign corporations.  Following  the  definition  of  foreign  corporations  and 
of  "the  right  to  do  business"  the  report  proceeds  to  an  enumeration  of 
the  requirements  for  the  filing  of  documents^  such  as  charter^  by-laws^ 
etc.^  by  foreign  corporations  desiring  to  do  business  in  a  state.  Most 
commonly  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  the  state  charter  is  called  for  but 
quite  often  additional  information  is  requested  and  must  be  given  if  the 
corporation  is  to  do  business  in  that  state.  In  order  to  bring  it  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  in  which  it  does  business^  the  foreign  cor- 
poration is  usually  required  to  appoint  a  resident  agent  or  attorney  in 
fact^  upon  whom  process  may  be  served.  These  provisions  as  well  as 
those  looking  to  a  priority  of  the  claims  of  domestic  over  foreign 
creditors  are  here  collected.  The  restrictions  upon  the  holding  of 
property  by  foreign  corporations^  especially  real  estate^  which  obtain 
in  many  states^  are  taken  up  in  detail;  likewise^  the  state  law  respect- 
ing the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  report  is  the  data  which  have  been  gath- 
ered concerning  the  initial  filing  fees  or  license  taxes  which  are  found 
in  nearly  every  state.  These  fall  into  two  groups  according  to  the 
basis  upon  which  they  are  levied^  either  (1)  according  to  capital  in- 
vested or  used  in  that  state  or  (2)  according  to  total  capital  stock  of 
the  corporation.  Mention  should  also  be  made  in  this  connection  of 
the  tabulated  information  concerning  the  annual  license  taxes  which 
in  some  form  or  other  are  levied  in  thirty-three  states. 
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Finally  are  collated  the  numerous  provisions  for  annual  reports^ 
and  the  penal  clauses  for  infraction  or  neglect  of  the  state  laws  rela- 
tive to  foreign  corporations.  Concerning  the  latter  it  is  said^  "The 
penalties  imposed  for  technical  failure  to  comply  with  such  prerequi- 
sites and  other  legal  conditions  are^  in  many  instances^  drastic  and 
severe.  The  actual  money  lost  by  corporations  due  to  alleged  unwitting 
violations  of  the  laws  of  the  different  states  is  undoubtedly  very  large." 

Part  II  of  the  report  (pp.  169-197)  deals  with  the  restrictions  upon 
the  power  of  the  several  states  to  exclude  and  impose  conditions  and 
restrictions  upon  foreign  corporations  seeking  to  do  or  doing  business 
therein.  A  digest  of  the  chief  decisions  bearing  upon  various  rights  of 
foreign  corporations^  especially  those  granted  by  the  United  States 
Constitution^  is  included. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  has  constantly  been  in  favor  of  uniform 
state  legislation  upon  corporations  and  has  at  every  opportunity  used 
its  influence  in  furthering  the  movement.  Also  in  this  report^  the  com- 
missioner takes  occasion  to  recommend  uniform  legislation^  and  in  the 
appendix  is  reprinted  the  fourth  tentative  draft  of  an  act  to  make 
uniform  the  law  of  business  corporations^  which  was  prepared  in 
August^  1914^  under  the  direction  of  the  conunissioners  on  uniform 
laws  in  national  conference.  H.  R.  Tosdal. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics^  Washington^  has  issued  a  pamph- 
let on  the  Statistics  of  Railways,  lOOi-lQU,  in  the  UniUd  States. 
Tabulations  are  marked  by  clearness  and  convenience  for  use.  They 
are  based  upon  data  furnished  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission 
and  the  Census  Bureau. 

A  synopsis  of  the  statement  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  the  Presidents'  Conference  Conmiittee  on  Federal  Valuation 
of  Railroads  in  the  United  States  may  be  had  by  application  to  Thomas 
W.  Hulme^  general  secretary^  987  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.>  Philadel- 
phia (pp.  41). 

The  Committee  on  Railway  Mail  Pay  has  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled 
What  the  Railway  Mail  Pay  Problem  Meaps  to  the  Railroads  (W.  F. 
AUen^  secretary^  75  Church  St.^  New  York  City^  pp.  67). 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  City  Transit  of  Philadel- 
phia for  1914  (pp.  xxiii^  contains  many  ingenious  maps  illustrat- 
ing the  range  of  travel  for  various  rates  of  fare. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Massachusetts  in  January^  1915, 
made  a  report  relative  to  The  Amount  Invested  in  Street  Railway  and 
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Elevated  Linee  and  the  Cost  to  the  Commonmealtk  of  Aequtring  Snek 
lAnee  hy  Eminent  Domain  or  Otherwiee  (House  Doc.  No.  16$6,  pp. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Puhlie  VtaUg  CommUeionr 
ere  for  the  State  of  New  Jereey,  1914  (Trenton,  pp.  507),  conUini  the 
decisions  of  the  board  during  1914.  Of  special  interest  are  the  deci- 
sions involving  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  the  reduction  of  rates. 
Several  phases  of  valuation  are  involved. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rockwood  presented  a  paper  before  the  eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  September,  on  Apportionmeni  a$  Applied  to 
Andlyeee  of  Coet  of  the  Light  and  Power  Bueineee  (pp.  25). 

The  Anti'Truit  Acts  of  Louieiana  have  been  reprinted  as  a  separate 
(Baton  Rouge,  June,  1915,  pp.  58).  This  UtUe  pamphlet  contains 
letters  exchanged  between  the  New  Orleans  and  New  York  offices  of 
the  Sugar  Trust 


Bulletin  No.  167  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Mmimum-Wage  Ijegulation  in  the  United  Statee  and  Foreign  Conntriee 
(April,  1915,  pp.  555),  is  an  historical  treatment  covering  the  experi- 
ence of  this  country,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Oreat  Britain,  and  Oer- 
many.  There  is  a  select  list  of  references  of  7  pages. 

No.  168  is  entitled  Wagee  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Iron  aud  Steel 
Industry,  1907'191S  (April,  1915,  pp.  528). 

No.  169,  deals  with  Deeieione  of  CourU  A  ffecting  Labor  1914  (May, 
1915,  pp.  546),  being  the  third  annual  bulletin  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  judicial  interpretation  of  labor  laws. 

No.  171,  Union  Scale  of  Wagee  and  Hours  of  Labor,  May  1,  19U 
(Aug.,  1915,  pp.  556),  covers  95  of  the  principal  trades  in  41  cities. 

No.  176,  Effect  of  Minimum-Wage  Determination  in  Oregon  (July, 
1^15,  pp.  108),  covers  a  study  of  the  results  of  certain  stores  in  March 
and  April,  1915,  and  the  same  months  in  1914,  representing  the  periods 
before  and  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  the  first  minimum  wage 
determinations  went  into  effect.  It  is  concluded  that  the  rates  of  pay 
for  experienced  women  increased;  for  the  adult  inexperienced  women, 
however,  the  results  were  not  so  favorable. 

No.  177,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Hoisery  and  Underwear 
Industry,  1907  to  19H  (Aug.,  1915,  pp.  155),  is  based  on  figures 
secured  from  the  pay-rolls  of  75  establishments  in  14  states  employing 
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more  than  ttfiOO  persons  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  in  the 
entire  industry. 

No.  178^  Wage$  and  Houn  of  Labor  tn  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Indm$irjf: 
1907  to  19H  (Ang.^  1915^  pp.  89),  is  based  upon  returns  from  91 
establishments  employing  over  58,000  persons  or  more  than  one  quar- 
ter of  the  wage-earners  in  the  entire  industry.  Faets  are  also  giren  in 
regard  to  the  variation  of  employment  in  the  industry* 

Three  yolnmes  of  the  Beport  of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  have  been  issued.  The  Final  Report  of  ike  Com" 
misiion  on  Induetrial  Relatione  (Washington,  1915,  pp.  448)  contains 
the  report  of  Basil  M.  Manley,  director,  which  in  turn  may  be  regarded 
as  the  report  of  the  staff  of  investigators.  Supplementary  reports  of 
the  various  commissioners  are  also  included.  A  second  rolume  Is 
entitled  The  National  Erectore*  Aeeociation  and  the  International 
Aetociation  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Ironworkere,  by  Luke  Grant  (pp. 
192).  A  third  is  the  Report  on  the  Colorado  Strike,  by  George  P.  West 
(pp.  189).  As  far  as  can  be  learned  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  general  distribution  of  these  documents  nor  does  inquiry  secure 
any  information  as  to  how  they  may  be  purchased. 

The  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  Massachusetts  has  issued 
Manual  of  the  Labor  Law$,  a  compilation  of  Ihe  statutes  relating  to 
labor  (Boston,  1  Beacon  St.,  June,  1915,  pp.  129). 

Beport  No.  4  of  the  Department  of  Investigation  and  Statistics  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  compiles  Induetrial  Accidents  in 
Ohio,  January  1  to  June  SO,  19H  (pp.  824). 

In  the  bulletin  issued  August  1,  1915,  by  the  Industrial  Conmiission 
of  Wisconsin  is  an  analysis  of  the  Industrial  Accidents  for  the  2^ 
years  ending  December,  1914  (pp.  52).  The  tabulation  includes 
24,000  accidents.  Analyses  are  presented  by  industries,  by  nature, 
extent,  and  location  of  injury,  and  by  cause  of  accident 

The  issue  of  the  Shoe  Workers*  Journal  for  July,  1915,  publishes 
the  proceedings  of  the  twelfth  convention  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union,  held  at  Buffalo,  June  21-29,  1915  (pp.  188).  This  report 
is  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  large  funds  for  benefits  collected 
and  distributed  by  the  union. 

The  following  reports  deal  with  recent  phases  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment: 

Ontario  Commission  on  Unemployment,  Interim  Report,  July  tO, 
1916  (Toronto,  1 91 5,  pp.  1 1 ) .  This  contains  proposals  for  reducing  un- 
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employment  through  organlzatioii  of  the  labor  market.  It  also  recom- 
mends certain  forms  of  insurance  by  grants  from  the  government  of 
loans  to  Toluntary  associations  which  undertake  to  provide  employment 
benefits  for  their  members. 

Report  upon  Unemployment  in  the  Winter  of  1914rl916  in  Detroit 
and  the  Inttitutiom  and  Meaeurei  of  Relief  (pp.  30)^  by  Walter  A. 
KruesL  Copies  may.be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  James  Inglis, 
president  of  the  American  Blower  Company^  Detroit^  Michigan. 

Report  on  the  Problem  of  Unemployed  during  the  Winter  of  19 H- 
1916  in  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  by  William  L.  Brewster^  com- 
missioner of  public  affairs  (pp.  18).  An  account  is  given  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  certain  funds  during  the  last  winter.  Special  provision 
was  made  for  the  cutting  of  wood  in  camps  operated  by  the  city. 

Report  on  Relief  of  Destitute  Unemployed,  19H-ldl6,  made  to 
Governor  Johnson  by  the  Conmiission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of 
California  (San  Francisco^  Underwood  Bldg.^  pp.  24).  This  continues 
the  preliminary  report  made  December  9^  1914>  and  gives  a  summary 
of  the  various  local  plans  carried  out  in  the  different  cities  of  the  state 
of  California. 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 
Index  Numbers  for  Retail  Prices.  In  Bulletin  No.  156^  Retail 
Prices  1907  to  December,  19H,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
discontinues  its  unweighted-simple-arithmetic-average-of-relative-prices 
index  number  and  changes  radically  the  method  of  computation  of  its 
weighted  number. 

Before  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  old  and  new  numbers  it 
is  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  index  numbers  based 
upon  arithmetic  averages  are  weighted,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly. 
In  the  so-called  unweighted  form  each  relative  price  may  be  considered 
as  corresponding  to  the  actual  price  (in  dollars  or  cents)  of  the  quantity 
purchasable  for  100  (dollars  or  cents)  in  the  base  year.  If  eggs  are 
40  cents  a  dozen  and  sugar  5  cents  a  pound  in  the  base  year,  the  relative 
prices  year  by  year  correspond  to  the  actual  prices  of  2^  dozen  eggs 
and  20  pounds  of  sugar.  The  resulting  index  number  equals  the  sum 
of  the  actual  prices  of  these  chance  quantities  divided  by  a  constant 
The  old  unweighted  "simple  arithmetic  average"  number  with  base 
1890-1899  was  of  this  type.  Its  theoretical  relation  to  the  cost  of 
living  is  rather  problematical. 

The  old  weighted  numbers  were  constructed  by  multiplying  the 
relative  prices  for  each  commodity  for  each  year  by  the  relative  im- 
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porUnce  of  the  expenditure  of  an  average  family  on  that  commodity 
daring  the  year  1901,  totaling,  and  then  dividing  by  the  total  of  the 
"relative  importance"  colmnn.  If  the  base  for  the  original  relative 
prices  had  been  1901  instead  of  1890-1899,  this  would  have  constituted 
an  index  number  showing  the  relative  expenditure  necessary  to  procure, 
year  by  year,  the  qmantiiie$  of  each  commodity  consumed  by  an  average 
family  in  1901.  Amount  consumed  and  actual  price  would  be  contained 
in  the  1901  expenditure  figures  and  each  relative  price  would  have 
made  an  adjustment  in  the  actual  price  such  that  the  resulting  product 
would  equal  expenditure  on  that  commodity  in  the  new  year.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  old  relatives  for  1901  on  the  1890-1899  base  do  not, 
of  course,  each  equal  100  introduces  a  disturbing  element  and  makes 
calculation  as  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  the  unweighted  number  if  we 
are  to  discover  just  what  quantities  of  each  commodity  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  new  weighted  number  is  straight  forward  and  explicit.  It  pur- 
poses simply  to  be  an  index  of  the  relative  expenditure  necessary  to 
purchase  the  1901  quantities.  Its  construction  indirectly  amounts  to 
multiplying  the  1901  quantity  of  each  commodity  by  the  particular 
year's  average  actual  price.  The  results  are  added  and  we  have 
(theoretically)  the  actual  amount  of  money  necessary  to  purchase  the 
1901  quantities  of  the  15  commodities.  Any  year  may  now,  of  course, 
be  called  base,  made  100,  and  the  others  proportioned. 

The  bureau,  in  this  connection,  remarks  that  with  the  old  numbers, 
unlike  with  the  new  number,  comparisons  are,  strictly  speaking,  only 
permissible  between  a  year  and  the  base  period  and  not  between  two 
years  neither  of  which  is  a  base  year.  This  is  rather  misleading.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  comparisons  between  two  years  (neither  a 
base  year)  are  as  legitimate  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  In  either 
case  they  must  be  interpreted. 

When  we  find  the  old  simple  average  figure  (base  1890-1899)  for 
the  United  SUtes  for  1905  to  be  118.8,  and  for  1918  to  be  167.0,  wc 
may  correctly  say  that  the  expenditure  necessary  to  purchase  the 
amount  of  each  commodity  purchasable  for  $100  at  the  average  prices 
of  1890-1899  was,  in  1918,  to  the  expenditure  necessary  in  1905  as 
167.0  is  to  1 1 8.8.  We  can  do  no  more  with  the  new  index  number.  The 
only  difference  is  that  with  the  new  number  the  quantities  are  ex- 
plicitly stated  and  not  hidden  in  the  base. 

Of  course  the  common  and  unwarranted  procedure  is  to  assume  that 
because  1905  is  118.8  and  1918,  167.0,  therefore  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  purchase  the  amount  of  each  commodity  purchasable  for 
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$100  at  the  prices  of  1906  was,  in  1915^  to  the  expenditure  necessary 
to  purchase  the  same  quantities  of  each  commodity  in  1905  as  167.0 
is  to  118.3. 

It  is  the  bureau's  intention  to  shift  the  base  to  "the  last  completed 
year"  in  each  report,  1913  being  the  base  year  in  this  report  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  in  the  new  number  there  can  be  no  base  year 
in  the  sense  that  there  was  a  base  period  in  the  old  numbers.  The 
weighting  in  the  new  number  is  constant  and  does  not  depend  upon  the 
position  of  the  base. 

The  change  from  relative  to  actual  prices  runs  throughout  the  new 
method.  The  old  method  of  arriving  at  the  yearly  relative  for  each 
commodity  for  each  geographical  division  (or  for  the  United  States) 
was  to  (1)  compute  a  relative  price  for  the  year  for  the  commodity 
for  each  firm  quoting,  (2)  add  the  relatives  of  each  firm  in  a  city  and 
divide  by  the  number  of  firms  in  the  city  to  get  the  city  relative, 
(3)  add  the  city  relatives  in  a  geographical  division  (or  the  United 
States),  and  divide  by  the  number  of  cities  to  get  a  geographical 
division  (or  United  States)  relative. 

The  new  method  is  to  add  the  actual  quotations  of  a  commodity  f  ran 
each  firm  in  the  geographical  division  (or  United  States)  and  then 
divide  by  the  number  of  firms.  This  gives  the  average  actual  price. 
Relatives  are  then  simply  constructed  from  these  actuals  by  proportion. 

The  question  is  again  one  of  weighting.  If  the  thing  desired  is  the 
average  price  of  a  particular  commodity  in  the  United  States,  perhaps 
the  simplest  weighting  would  be  according  to  population.  Now,  under 
the  old  system  of  adding  city  relatives,  Littie  Rock  and  New  York  City 
each  count  one.  The  geographical  distribution  of  cities  might  be  con- 
sidered as  remedying  this  to  some  extent,  though  the  possibilities 
along  this  line  are  small.  However,  while  the  "Western" 
division  with  a  population  of  less  than  7  million  (1910)  had  6  quoting 
cities,  the  "North  Atiantic"  with  a  population  of  over  23  million  had 
only  11. 

Undei  the  new  system  the  weight  of  each  city  varies  directiy  as  the 
number  of  quoting  firms  (as  each  firm  counts  one  no  matter  where  it  be 
situated).  However,  there  is  comparatively  littte  relation  between 
city  population  and  the  number  of  quoting  firms.  In  the  cities  of  the 
North  Atiantic  division  the  numbers  of  firms  quoting  sirloin  steak  are: 

Boston   6    Scranton   5 

Buffalo   5    Fall  River   6 

Manchester    6    Newark    7 

New  Haven    5    New  York   16 

Philadelphia    11    PitUburgh   6 

Providence   6    Schenectady   8 
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This  seems  rather  haphasard.  Figures  run  about  the  same  for  the 
other  commodities. 

If  the  new  system  were  attemjyting  to  get  an  average  actual  price 
for  the  commodity  in  all  the  quoting  citie$  by  means  of  adding  the 
actual  quotations  of  each  firm^  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  the 
number  of  quoting  firms  in  each  city  should  vary  directly  as  the 
population  (an  easily  interpretable  importance  criterion).  If  it  were 
attempting  to  get  an  average  for  the  whole  counirif  (whether  in  quoting 
cities  or  not)>  it  would  further  seem  desirable  to  distribute  the  quoting 
cities  over  the  country  with  some  reference  to  general  population 
density. 

The  bureau  seems  to  have  distributed  its  cities  comparatively  well. 
Its  apportionment  of  firms  to  cities  (the  more  important  consideration) 
seems,  however,  decidedly  poor.  If  the  cities  are  to  be  weighted  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  reporting  firms  (which  counting  each  firm 
one,  results  in),  it  does  seem  as  though  it  would  be  desirable  to  attempt 
to  get  a  little  greater  correlation  between  the  cities'  importance  and 
the  number  of  reporting  firms.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  calculate  city 
average  actuals  and  use  population  weights. 

The  new  method  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  mainly  because 
its  weighting  tends  to  be  conscious  and  rational  rather  than  unconscious 
and  accidentaL  In  this  short  review  it  has  been  impossible  to  discuss 
details,  or  even  to  refer  to  the  large  number  of  clever  refinements  in 
method  explained  in  the  bulletin. 

Frxdbbick  R.  Macaulat. 

lJmver$itif  of  Washington. 

Bulletin  No.  170  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
a  report  on  Foreign  Food  Pricei  as  Affected  6y  the  War  (May,  1915, 
pp.  129)  and  is  based  largely  upon  the  data  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  through  its  consular  officers.  It  relates  to  the  period 
between  August  and  December,  1914. 

No.  178,  Index  Numhen  of  Wholesale  Prices  in  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Countries  (July,  1915,  pp.  829),  contains  an  introductory 
chapter  by  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  on  "The  making  and  using  of  index 
numbers."  It  is  hoped  to  have  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Review  a  more 
extended  notice  of  this  bulletin. 

There  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Codpera^ 
live  Credit  Associations  in  Certain  European  Countries  and  Their  Re 
lation  to  Agricultural  Interests,  a  report  prepared  in  1892  under  the 
direction  of  Edward  T.  Peters,  at  that  time  statistician  of  the  depart- 
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ment  This  treated  of  the  German  credit  unions,  the  Raiffeisen  loan 
associations,  people's  banks  in  Austria  Hungary,  and  codperatiye 
banking  in  Italy  and  in  Russia  (pp.  121). 

Further  contributions  to  the  subject  of  rural  credit  are:  How 
Building  Auociaiiont  Solve  the  Rural  Credit  Problem,  an  address 
delivered  by  K.  V.  Haymaker  before  the  Kansas  State  League  of  Local 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  May  12,  1915  (American  Building 
Association  News,  15  West  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  pp.  16);  and  Sowie 
Bad  Rural-Credit  Law$,  by  Myron  T.  Herrick,  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association  at  Joliet,  October  14,  1915 


Recent  reports  of  bankers'  associations  are:  Proceedings  of  the 
Fourth  Convention  of  the  New  Mexico  Banken'  Aaociation,  November, 
1914  (pp.  82) ;  and  Proceedings  of  the  Twentif-eighth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Kansas  Bankers*  Association,  May,  1915  (pp.  251).  The 
latter  includes  an  address  by  Mr.  Thornton  Cooke  on  "Bank  accept- 
ances; The  passing  of  the  overdraft;  and  Savings  departments  in 
country  banks"  (pp.  80-87).  Mr.  Haymaker's  address,  above  referred 
to,  is  also  printed  in  this  volume  (pp.  150-162). 

The  receipt  of  the  following  bank  reports  is  acknowledged: 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance 

of  New  Jersey  for  19 H  (pp.  842). 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Banking  Department  of  Oregon, 

19U  (pp.  89). 

Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  of  Oklahoma, 
191S-19U  (pp.  S50). 

The  Report  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Societif  for 
19 H  shows  that  during  that  year  827  loans  aggregating  $171,000 
were  made  to  880  farmers  occupying  828  individual  farms  in  19 
states  (New  York,  174  Second  Ave.,  pp.  67). 


Census  Rbpobt  on  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation.  The  report  on 
Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation,  191S  (Washington,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census,  1915,  pp.  886;  756)  is  published  in 
two  volumes  and  divided  into  eight  parts:  I,  Estimated  value  of 
national  wealth:  1850-1912;  II,  National  and  state  indebtedness  and 
funds  and  investments:  1870-1918;  III,  County  and  municipal  In- 
debtedness: 1918,  1902,  and  1890;  and  sinking  fund  assets:  1918; 
IV,  Taxation  and  revenue  systems  of  state  and  local  governments: 
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1912;  V,  Assessed  valnatioii  of  properly,  and  amounts  and  rates  of 
levy:  1860-1912;  VI,  National  and  state  rerennes  and  expenditures: 
1913  and  1903;  and  pnblie  properties  of  states;  1913;  VII,  County 
revenues  and  expenditures,  and  pnblie  properties:  1913;  VIII,  Mu- 
nicipal revenues  and  expenditures,  and  public  properties:  1913. 

Parts  I,  II,  and  IV  have  already  been  reviewed.^  The  present 
review  considers  the  remaining  parts. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  various  topics  the  report  follows  in  the 
main  the  lines  of  the  report  on  Wealth,  Debt  and  Tawatian  for  1903.' 
The  striking  facts  which  it  brings  out  are  the  rapid  growth  of  public 
revenue,  expenditure  and  debt  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great 
importance  of  the  financial  transactions  of  our  cities  as  compared  with 
those  of  our  state  and  national  governments.  Taking  the  topics  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  presented,  we  find  that  as  members  of 
the  nation  we  bear  a  per  capita  burden  of  indebtedness,  less  cash  in 
the  treasury,  of  $10.59,  as  members  of  the  individual  states  a  per 
capita  burden  of  debt,  less  sinking  funds,  of  $3.57  (ranging  from 
nothing  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to  $£2.78  in  Massachu- 
setts), and  as  members  of  counties  a  per  capita  burden  of  $4.33 
(ranging  from  nothing  in  Rhode  Island  to  $15.49  in  Montana).  If 
we  live  in  a  rural  community  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  there  is 
an  additional  burden  of  $14.17  which  increases  to  $32.43  in  com- 
munities of  2,500-8,000  (or  $172.15  if  we  happen  to  live  in  Anadarko, 
Oklahoma),  to  $34.39  in  communities  of  8,000-30,000,  and  to  $74.86 
in  cities  of  30,000  and  over  (ranging  from  $8.01  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
to  $165.95  in  New  York). 

The  burden  of  national  indebtedness  has  fortunately  tended  to 
decrease  since  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War.  The  rapid  reduction  of  die 
debt  ceased  in  1891,  since  which  time  the  aggregate  amount  has  some- 
what increased  but  die  per  capita  debt  has  fallen  from  $13.60  in 
that  year  to  $10.59  in  1913.  From  1870  to  1909  the  burden  of  sUte 
indebtedness  has  also  shown  a  tendency  to  decline,  the  per  capita 
debt,  less  sinking  funds,  falling  from  $9.15  in  the  former  to  $2.67  in 
the  latter  year.  During  the  four  years,  1909-1913,  however,  this 
figure  increased  (mainly  a«  the  result  of  inermsei  in  a  few  states) 
to  $3.57. 

'See  AxsneAjr  Edssromc  Bsnxw,  voL  V  (1915),  pp.  168,  680. 

•This  report  is  freqoentlj  referred  to  as  the  report  of  1906.  Some  of  tte. 
figures  io  the  report  refer  to  1906,  others  to  1908,  as  soms  of  the  flfrures  in 
the  present  report  refer  to  1916  and  others  to  1918.  The  writer  has  followed 
the  praetlee  of  the  presvit  report  hi  refMng  to  the  earlier  Nport  as  the 
report  for  1608. 
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The  per  capita  indebtedness  of  the  local  divisions  of  the  states^  on 
the  other  hand^  has  shown  not  only  a  constant  tendency  to  increase 
bat  to  increase  at  an  accelerating  rate.  In  1890  the  per  capita  in- 
debtedness^ less  sinking  fonds^  of  these  divisions  was  $14.79;  in  19M, 
$20.74;  and  in  1913,  $85.81.  All  divisions  of  local  govemment  have 
shared  in  this  increase.  County  indebtedness  increased  from  $2.51 
in  1890  to  $2.80  in  1902  and  to  $4.88  in  1918.  The  per  capita  figures 
for  other  divisions  have  unfortunately  not  been  calculated  but  the  ag- 
gregate net  indebtedness  of  these  divisions,  exclusive  of  independent 
school  districted  grew  from  $744,289,610  in  1890  to  $1,887,816,976 
in  1902,  and  to  $2,985,555,484  in  1918.  The  fact  that  in  1902  the 
school  district  debt  included  the  debt  of  all  districte  in  places  of  less 
than  8,000  population,  while  in  1918  the  debt  of  districte  in  places  of 
2,500-8,000  was  included  in  the  debt  of  the  larger  division  in  which 
the  district  was  situated,  exaggerates  somewhat,  though  not  to  an 
important  extent,  the  increase  between  these  dates.  In  the  absence  of 
per  capita  figures,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  relative  increase 
of  the  burden  of  debt  in  the  various  divisions  smaller  than  the  county. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  figures  furnish  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  per  capita  indebtedness  of  the  larger  conununities  is  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  smaller.  Between  1902  and  1918 
the  increase  of  aggregate  net  debt  was  112.1  per  cent  for  places  of 
over  SOfiOO  population,  89.7  per  cent  for  places  with  a  population  of 
8,000-80,000,  182.8  per  cent  for  places  with  a  population  of  2,500- 
8,000,  and  129.2  per  cent  for  places  with  a  population  of  less  than 
2,500,  other  than  school  districte.  The  figure  for  places  of  2,500- 
8,000  must,  of  course,  be  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the  change  in  the 
listing  of  school  districte  noted  above.  That  school  district  debte 
have  more  than  kept  pace  with  those  of  other  divisions  is  evidoit 
from  the  fact  that  while  the  indebtedness  of  such  districte  outside  of 
places  with  8,000  or  more  population  was  $46,188,015  in  1902,  in 
1918  it  was  $118,870,601  for  districte  outeide  of  places  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,500  or  over. 

The  present  report  on  local  indebtedness  has  introduced  a  distinct 
improvement  by  listing  separately  places  with  a  population  of  2,500- 
8,000  and  grouping  the  divisions  smaller  than  the  county  on  tiie 
basis  of  population.  It  omite,  however,  a  number  of  tables  of  great 
value  contained  in  the  earlier  report,  namely,  those  showing  debt 
classified  by  purpose  of  issue,  years  of  issue  and  maturity,  and  rate 
of  interest.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  report  with  the  sUte- 
mente  of  the  financial  officers  of  some  of  the  larger  dties  reveals  no 
substantial  differences. 
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The  section  devoted  to  assessed  value  of  property  and  amounts  of 
tax  levy  presents  the  facts  in  the  same  form  as  the  report  for  190%, 
with  the  exception  that  it  omits  the  table  showing  the  tax  rate  calcu- 
lated on  the  estimated  true  value  of  properly,  and  adds  a  taUe  showing 
the  aggregate  and  per  capita  assessed  value  of  property  and  taxes 
levied  for  each  incorporatal  place  with  a  population  of  £,500  or  over. 
The  facts  that  the  classifications  of  property  follow  the  statutory 
classifications  of  the  various  states,  that  they  are  extremely  general 
in  character  (real  estate,  personal  property,  and  other  properly), 
and  that  there  is  no  determination  of  the  relation  of  assessed  value  to 
true  value  make  it  impossible  to  draw  any  but  the  most  general  con- 
clusions. The  first  fact  which  stands  out  prominently  is  the  great 
increase  in  assessed  values  during  the  period  1902-1913.  Real  estate 
increased  96.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  39  per  cent 
for  the  period  1890  to  1902.  Of  the  different  sections  New  En^^and 
showed  the  smallest  increase,  36.6  per  cent,  and  the  West  South 
Central  division  the  largest,  190.9  per  cent,  due  mainly  to  an  increase 
of  2,001.7  per  cent  in  Oklahoma.  The  next  largest  increase  was 
shown  by  the  Pacific  States,  179.6  per  cent,  followed  by  the  Western 
North  Central  division,  123.6  per  cent,  largely  contributed  to  by  an 
increase  of  642.9  per  cent  in  Kansas.  These  increases,  of  course, 
reflect,  in  the  main,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  land  shown 
in  the  census  of  1910. 

On  the  face  of  the  figures  tiie  proportion  of  real  estate  to  total 
property  assessed  has  undergone  practically  no  change  since  1880. 
It  contributed  76  per  cent  of  the  total  in  that  year  and  between  74 
and  75  per  cent  in  1890,  1902,  and  1913.  The  accuracy  of  the 
classification  of  property  is,  however,  open  to  question.  The  present 
report  shows  an  increase  of  62.8  per  cent  in  personal  and  257.5  per 
cent  in  "other"  property  (the  report,  vol.  I,  p.  721,  states  the  in- 
crease in  personal  property  at  97.2,  but  this  includes  ''other"  property 
with  personal  property).  In  Maryland  and  Idaho,  however,  which 
showed  personal  property  assessments  of  $175,658,780  and  $16,051,- 
910  respectively  in  1902,  personal  property  is  included  with  real 
estate  in  the  present  report  Pennsylvania  in  1902  showed  $853,990,- 
031  of  personal  property  and  $134,252,446  of  "other"  prc^perty.  The 
present  report  shows  $247/)38,877  of  personal  property  with  noth- 
ing for  "other"  property.  The  report  of  the  auditor  general  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  1912  (p.  742)  shows  an  assessment  of  intangible  personal 
property  amounting  to  $1,266,095,982.  The  correction  of  this  ap- 
parent error  would  make  a  difference  of  8  per  cent  in  the  total  per- 
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sonal  property  assessment  for  the  coontry  as  a  whole.  Minnesota, 
Iowa>  and  Rhode  Island,  which  since  1902  have  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  taxing  intangible  property  at  a  low  uniform  rate,  all  show  large 
increases  in  the  assessment  of  personal  property  (the  text  calls  at- 
tention to  this  change  of  system  in  the  case  of  Minnesota  but  not  in 
the  case  of  the  other  states),  but  so  do  some  other  states,  notably 
Kansas,  North  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Ad  valorem  taxes  also  increased  more  rapidly  between  1908  and 
1912  than  during  earlier  periods,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  assessed  valu- 
ation. The  per  capita  assessment  of  ad  valorem  taxes  in  1912  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  $18.91  as  compared  with  $9J22  in  1902, 
and  $7.55  in  1890,  an  increase  shared  by  all  the  states,  but  the  amount 
per  $100  of  assessed  value  was  $1.94  in  1912  as  compared  with  $2.05 
in  1902  and  $1.85  in  1890.  The  highest  per  capita  rate,  $28.28,  was 
in  the  Pacific  States,  California  leading  with  $28.50;  the  lowest, 
$5.95,  in  the  South  Central  States.  The  state  with  the  lowest  rate, 
$4.88,  was  North  Carolina.  Apparently  the  proportion  of  ad  valorem 
taxes  which  goes  to  the  support  of  schools  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  at  29  per  cent. 

In  the  sections  devoted  to  revenue  and  expenditure  a  distinct  st/tp 
in  advance  is  taken  by  including  the  per  capita  as  well  as  the  actual 
figures  and  by  reducing  the  minimum  population  limit  of  incorporated 
places,  separately  listed,  to  2,500.  In  1890  the  lower  limit  was  4,000. 
No  investigation  of  municipal  revenue  and  expenditure  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  report  for  1908,  which  used  the  summaries  for 
cities  of  8,000-80,000  and  25,000  and  over,  taken  from  Bulletins  20  and 
45  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  previously  published.  The  earlier 
reports  contain  estimates  for  the  minor  divisions  not  treated  indi- 
vidually.   The  present  report  does  not 

The  per  capita  revenue  receipts  and  governmental  cost  payments 
of  the  various  divisions  of  government  in  1918  were:  national  govern- 
ment, $9.82,  $9.81;  states,  $8.80,  $8.95;  counties,  $4.82,  $4.49;  in- 
corporated places  of  80,000  population  and  over,  $27.78,  $81.77; 
places  of  8,000-25,000  population,  $17.59>  $18.62;  and  places  of 
2,500-8,000  population,  $17.16,  $18.48* 

The  New  England  states  (with  the  exception  of  New  Hampshire), 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Maryland,  the  Mountain  states 
(with  the  exception  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico),  and  California 
show  high  per  capita  expenditures  for  state  governments,  ranging 
from  $5.27  in  Maryland  to  $10.45  in  Nevada  or  $7.98  in  California, 
the  state  with  the  next  highest  figure.    The  figures  are  low  in  the 
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Southern  ($1.46  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina)  and  in 
many  of  the  Central  and  Western  states.  County  expenditures  are 
highest  in  the  Pacific  sUtes,  $15.45  ($20.67  in  California).  Next 
come  the  Mountain  states^  $9.47^  and  Western  North  Coitral  states^ 
$5.19.  All  other  sections  show  an  average  below  the  general  average 
for  the  country,  the  average  for  New  England  being  only  $1.06. 

Incorporated  places  are  not  grouped  geographically^  but  here  again 
California  leads  with  $49.74,  although  for  places  of  30,000  and  over; 
Nebraska  shows  $67.47  as  compared  with  California's  $55.68,  due 
to  an  expenditure  of  $82.27  in  Omaha.  The  other  Pacific  states  fall 
little  below  California.  With  the  exception  of  New  Mexico  and  Ver- 
mont, which  contain  no  places  with  a  population  in  excess  of  50,000, 
the  lowest  figures  are  found  in  the  Southern  states,  ranging  from 
$14.15  in  Alabama  to  $22.58  in  Florida.  The  very  high  figures  of  the 
Pacific  states  are  due  chiefly  to  large  expenditures  for  outlays.  With 
this  item  eliminated.  New  York  would  show  the  highest  figure,  $28.21, 
as  compared  with  $25.72  for  California.  It  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  the  interpretation  of  the  figures  for  expenditures 
if  the  report  had  included  a  column  showing  total  expenditures  less 
expenditures  for  outlays. 

There  is  a  natural  inclination  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
figures  for  1918  and  those  of  ten  years  earlier.  The  present  report 
does  this  for  the  states  only.  Per  capita  revenue  receipts  of  states 
increased  from  $2.84  to  $8.80  and  governmental  cost  paymoits  from 
$2.80  to  $8.95.  This  increase  was  shared  by  every  state  with  the 
exception  of  South  Carolina,  where  the  decrease  was  due  to  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  liquor 
dispensary  system.  The  most  marked  change  on  the  revenue  side  has 
been  the  growth  in  the  importance  of  special  forms  of  taxation. 
While  the  general  property  tax  increased  from  $1.02  to  $1.44  per 
capita,  special  property  and  business  taxes  increased  from  $0.65  to 
$1.25.  The  report  gives  the  figures  for  two  groups  of  taxes  which 
have  contributed  to  this  result,  the  inheritance  tax  and  the  taxes  on 
insurance  companies.  Receipts  from  the  former  are  shown  in  85 
states  as  compared  with  27  in  1908,  and  the  per  capita  revenue  from 
this  source  for  the  country  as  a  whok,  increased  from  9  to  27  cents, 
or  7.1  per  cent  of  all  state  revenues.  In  New  York  the  yield  of  the 
tax  was  over  28  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  state  in  1918  and 
in  Connecticut  20  per  cent  The  yield  of  insurance  taxes  increased 
from  8  to  18  cents  per  capita.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  special  properly  and  business  taxes  the  per 
capita  revenue  from  tiie  general  properly  tax  showi  a  decided  In- 
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crease  in  every  geographical  division  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific 
states^  among  which  California  is  the  dominating  factor.  As  a  result 
of  the  changes  in  the  revenne  of  that  state  daring  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  reports^  the  per  capita  revenue  from  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  has  declined  from  $2.81  to  $0.51  cents^  while  the  revenue 
from  special  property  and  business  taxes  has  increased  from  $0.28  to 
$4.68.  Other  individual  states  which  show  a  decline  in  the  revenue 
from  general  property  taxes  are  Ohio  ($1.81  to  $0.59)  >  Pennsylvania 
(52  to  15  cents),  New  York  (90  to  64  cents),  Vermont  (68  to  51 
cents),  Connecticut  (17  cents  to  nothing),  and  West  Virginia  (82  to 
28  cents).  Delaware  and  Connecticut  are  the  only  states  which  re- 
ceived no  income  from  this  source.  Apparently  there  were  ten  states 
in  1908  and  eleven  in  1918  in  which  the  revenue  from  special  prop- 
erty and  business  taxes  exceeded  revenue  from  the  general  property 
tax.  The  states  for  which  this  holds  true  for  both  years  are  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Minnesota.  The  states  of  which  it  was  true  in  1908  but  not  in  1918 
are  Maine,  Michigan,  and  New  Jersey.  Those  of  which  it  was  true 
in  1918  but  not  in  1908  are  Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
California. 

All  of  these  figures  and  statements,  however,  require  careful  in- 
terpretation. They  are  affected  by  changes  in  classification,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  justifiable,  but  which  are  not  noted  in  the  text, 
and  in  some  cases  apparently  by  absolute  errors  in  classification.  The 
writer  is  utterly  unable  to  reconcile,  e.g.,  the  classification  of  receipts 
for  Rhode  Island  with  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  state 
treasurer.  The  decline  in  the  receipts  from  the  general  property  tax 
in  Pennsylvania  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1908  the  total 
receipts  from  the  personal  property  tax  were  included  and  the  amount 
distributed  to  counties  included  among  expenditures,  while  in  1918 
the  amount  distributed  to  counties  was  excluded  from  both  receipts 
and  expenditures.  The  change  in  the  condition  of  Michigan  and  New 
Jersey,  in  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  general  property 
tax  and  special  property  and  business  taxes,  is  evidently  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  1908  railroad  taxes  were  included  with  the  latter,  while 
in  1918  they  were  included  with  the  former.  The  text  dealing  with 
the  state  finances  in  the  present  report  is  in  fact  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  report  for  1908  specified  in  the  text  the  sources  of  receipts  from 
special  property  taxes  and  business  taxes,  thereby  furnishing  addi- 
tional information  of  value  and  giving  a  due  to  the  classification  fol- 
lowed in  the  tables.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  present 
report 
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On  the  side  of  expenditures  the  most  notable  change  is  in  the  item 
"outlays/*  the  per  capita  figure  for  which  was  8  cents  in  IMS  and 
50  cents  in  1915.  It  is  implied  in  the  text  that  this  increase  is  due 
in  part  to  a  more  complete  separation  of  outlays  in  1913  than  in  1908, 
but  that  it  is  in  the  main  real  is  dear  from  the  fact  that  one  third  of 
the  $48^458,678  expended  for  outlays  in  1918  was  on  account  of 
canal  construction  in  New  Yoric,  for  which  there  was  no  expenditure 
in  1908,  and  over  one  fourth  was  for  highway  construction,  expendi- 
ture for  which  we  know  has  greatly  increased  since  1908.  There  are 
other  items  also  which  it  would  seem  must  hare  been  exceptionally 
large  in  1918:  $1,460,902  for  buildings  for  charities  and  corrections 
in  Pennsylyania,  $1,158,209  for  a  like  purpose  and  $l,116/)98  for 
educational  buildings  in  Minnesota,  and  $1,299,848  for  educational 
buildings  and  $1,846,174  for  harbor  improvement  in  California. 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  current  expenses  show  an  increase  in 
all  departments  of  expenditure  with  tiie  exception  of  health  and 
sanitation,  recreation,  and  public  service  enterprises,  in  the  case  of 
which  they  remain  unchanged,  and  "miscellaneous"  in  which  there  is 
a  decline  from  12  to  4  cents,  apparently  the  result  of  more  complete 
classification  in  1918.  The  divisions  which  show  high  percentages  of 
increase  are  protection  of  person  and  property  (8  to  26  cents)  and 
highways  (6  to  14  cents).  Expenditures  for  general  government  in- 
creased from  82  to  42  cents;  for  interest,  from  12  to  15  cents; 
charities  and  corrections,  from  65  to  90  cents;  and  for  education 
from  $0.80  to  $1.84.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  two  items  account 
for  57  per  cent  of  all  state  expenditures. 

The  1908  report  gives  neither  the  per  capita  figure  for  counties 
nor  the  population  of  the  counties  included  in  the  report,  but  assum- 
ing that  the  population  of  counties,  with  independent  financial  organi- 
sation, comprised  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  population  in 
1908  as  in  1918,  the  per  capita  revenue  receipts  of  counties  were 
$2.79  in  the  former  as  compared  with  $4.82  in  the  latter  year,  and 
per  capita  govemmoital  cost  payments  $2.77  as  compared  with  $4.49. 
There  was  apparently  no  important  change  in  the  make-up  of  the 
revenue.  In  1908  the  general  property  tax  yielded  72  per  cent  and 
in  1918,  74  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues.  On  the  side  of  expendi- 
tures an  increase  for  outlays  (from  $0.81  to  $1.05),  similar  to  that 
in  the  case  of  states,  took  place.  It  is  unfortunate  that  while  the 
report  for  1908  gave  the  details  of  outlays  by  counties,  but  not  by  the 
states,  the  present  report  gives  the  details  for  the  states  but  not  for 
counties.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  analyse  this  increase.  Dif- 
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ferences  in  the  classifications  employed  and  lack  of  any  definite  state- 
ment in  the  text  as  to  what  is  included  under  such  general  headings 
as  "protection  of  person  and  property"  and  "charities^  hospitals  and 
corrections"  make  impossible  also  the  analysis  of  the  increase  in  ez- 
penditores  for  current  expenses.  From  statements  in  connection 
with  particular  states  (e.g.,  Alabama,  Indiana)  it  appears  that  ex- 
penditures for  jails  and  registers  of  deeds  constitute  the  principal 
elements  in  county  expenditures  for  protection  of  person  and  properly, 
although  in  the  introduction  to  the  financial  statistics  of  the  states, 
expenditures  of  penitentiaries  are,  it  is  stated,  included  with  charities 
and  corrections.  Apparently,  however,  the  increase  of  county  ex- 
penses was  pretty  evenly  distributed  among  the  various  items. 

The  1908  report  gave  the  financial  statistics  of  cities  of  SfiOO 
population  and  over.  As  in  the  case  of  counties,  however,  it  gave  no 
per  capita  figures.  It  also  drew  the  line  between  the  larger  and 
smaller  cities  at  25,000  population,  while  the  present  report  draws  it 
at  80,000.  Using  the  population  figures  found  in  Census  Bulletins  20 
and  45,  from  which  the  report  for  1908  took  its  figures  for  cities,  we 
find  the  per  capita  revenue  of  cities  of  over  25,000  population  was 
$20.49  and  that  of  cities  of  8,000-25,000  population,  $18.87,  while 
the  per  capita  expenditure  was  $22.61  and  $14.65.  In  1918  the  per 
capita  revenue  of  cities  with  a  population  of  80,000  or  over  was 
$27.78  and  of  cities  with  a  population  of  8,000-80,000,  $17.59.  The 
per  capita  expenditure  was  $81.77  and  $18.62  respectively.  Allowing 
for  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  the  group  with  over  25,000  population 
apparently  refer  to  1902  and  those  for  the  group  with  8,000-25,000 
population  to  1908,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  substantially  uniform 
rate  of  growth  for  the  two  groups.  Here  again  differences  in  classi- 
fication make  comparisons  in  detail  diflioult.  The  most  noticeable 
change  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  account  is  the  relatively  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  yield  of  special  assessments,  from  $1.26  to  $2.89  in  the 
larger,  and  from  $0.81  to  $1.71  in  the  smaller  cities.  The  most 
notable  changes  on  the  side  of  expenditures  are  the  great  increase  of 
payments  for  interest  (from  $2.06  to  $8.57  per  capita)  and  for  out- 
lays (from  $6.27  to  $10.07  per  capita)  in  the  larger  cities.  No 
detail  for  outiays  is  given  in  either  report 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  aceuraey  the  total  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  all  divisions  of  government,  but  the  figures  which  we  have 
indicate  that  it  has  increased  from  about  $21  to  slightly  over  $80 
during  the  ten-year  period,  the  excess  in  the  percentage  of  increase, 
as  compared  with  the  percentage  of  inereaee  of  the  separate  divisions 
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discussed  above^  being  dae  to  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  popula- 
tion living  in  the  larger  cities. 

Appended  to  the  tables  of  revenne  and  expenditure  for  each  di- 
vision are  tables  showing  the  value  of  public  properties  (including 
land  and  improvements^  other  than  such  as  have  a  value  in  community 
use^  but  not  in  exchange,  as  highway  paving,  sewers,  etc.)  and  other 
equipment  having  a  life  of  more  than  one  year,  and  in  a  summary 
table  (voL  II,  p.  14)  these  figures  are  combined  with  those  contained 
in  the  section  on  indebtedness,  showing  cash  on  hand  and  securities  in 
productive  funds,'  exclusive,  however,  of  the  value  of  the  land  in 
such  funds.  Public  property  so  figured  amounted,  as  stated  in  the 
summary  Uble,  to  $6,152,572,012.  The  tables  in  connection  with  the 
separate  divisions  add  up,  however,  to  $6,158,855,561,  of  which  $788,- 
893,656  represented  the  assets  of  investment  and  public  trust  funds, 
$1,562,178,165  the  property  of  public  service  enterprises  and  $8,807,- 
788,740  the  property  of  the  other  departments.  Of  the  total  amount, 
$1,185,804,162  belonged  to  the  states,  $586,008,475  to  the  counties, 
and  $4,887,047,924  to  municipalities.  The  only  comparable  figure  for 
1908  is  that  for  counties,  $498,952,518. 

The  editing  of  the  report  might  certainly  be  improved.  Some  of 
its  shortcomings  have  already  been  noted.  The  specific  expenditures 
which  make  up  the  general  classes  of  expenditure  are  not  stated  in 
connection  with  coimty  and  municipal  expenditures.  On  page  11, 
volume  II,  it  is  stated,  "The  data  presented  for  incorporated  places 
include  the  transactions  for  school  and  other  independent  districts 
when  they  are  practically  coextensive  with  the  incorporated  places. 
.  .  .  Certain  civil  divisions,  such  as  townships,  road,  drainage,  irri- 
gation, and  levee  districts,  etc.,  and  school  districts  in  incorporated 
places  of  less  than  2500  inhabitants  are  not  reported."  This  certainly 
gives  the  impression  that  the  accounts  of  school  districts  in  places  of 
2500  population  or  over  are  included  with  the  figures  for  such  places, 
but  on  page  899  of  the  same  volume  it  is  stated,  in  connection  with 
the  tables  of  expenditures  for  such  places,  "The  payments  for  ex- 
penses of  highways  and  schools  do  not  include  those  made  by  inde- 
pendent road  and  school  districts,  the  payments  shown  in  these 
tables  being  only  such  as  are  made  from  municipal  revenues.'*  On 
page  282,  volume  I,  it  is  stated  that  table  IV  will  be  found  on  pages 
20  and  21.   These  pages  refer  to  the  pamphlet  issue.    The  table  is 

*The  statement  is  made  (voL  II»  p.  13)  that  these  figures  do  not  include 
sinking  fund  assets,  but  the  figure  for  states  includes  the  figure  for  funds 
and  investments  of  states,  given  on  p.  37  of  voL  I,  which  is  there  stated  to 
indnde  sinking  fund  assets.  The  amount  of  such  assets  was  fJSJKKKBl'L 
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on  pages  258  and  239.  Estimates  for  places  not  corered  in  detail 
aside,  the  present  report  is  more  comprdiensiye,  and  prdiaUy  as  re- 
liable, on  the  whole,  as  earlier  reports.  It  also  makes  a  more  extensiTC 
use  of  per  capita  figores.  There  is  room,  however,  for  sobstantial 
improvement. 


Brown  UmvenUg* 

NsBBASKA  Rspoax  ON  Rbvbk UB  AND  TAXATION.  A  wclcome  addition 
to  the  nnmerons  reports  relating  to  taxation  in  the  various  states  is  made 
in  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commieeiom  on  Revenue  and  Taxaiion 
(Lincoln,  1014,  pp.  243)  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  governor 
of  Nebraska  by  a  commission  appointed  in  1013.  The  irresponsible 
and  unintelligent  method  of  making  appropriations  is  indicated  and 
it  is  suggested  that  the  governor  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  submit- 
ting a  budget  to  the  legislature;  the  various  taxes  employed  are  re- 
viewed in  the  li^t  of  the  data  available  and  recommendations  are 
made  in  view  of  good  principles,  experience  in  other  states,  and  po- 
litical expediency.  The  report  presents  Uttle  if  anything  new  to  the 
student  of  taxation,  but  has  merit  in  the  conunon  sense  and  good  judg> 
ment  displayed  in  the  criticisms  of  suggestions  offered  and  in  the 
recommendations  made.  The  best  of  the  several  chapters  is  that 
(ch.  7)  relating  to  the  separation  of  the  sources  of  revenue.  The 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  the  best  ever  seen  by  the  reviewer  In  an 
official  report 

In  line  with  recent  thought,  the  conunission  maintains  tiiat  Uttie 
can  be  accomplished  without  efficient  administration  and  recommends 
that  the  elected  township  assessors  be  replaced  by  elected  county  as- 
sessors charged  with  making  the  original  assessments,  and  that  the 
State  Board  of  Equalisation  of  Assessments  be  rqdaced  by  a  permar 
nent  state  tax  commission  with  the  duties  now  performed  by  sudi 
bodies  in  the  more  advanced  commonwealths.  Numerous  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  methods  of  improving  assessments,  such  as  tiie  employ- 
ment of  experts  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  the  classification  of 
lands.  Numerous  changes  in  the  tax  laws  are  suggested.  The  com- 
mission favors  an  income  tax,  but  wisely  suggests  that  it  should  not 
be  adopted  until  efficient  and  centralised  administrative  machinery  has 
been  developed  and  placed  upon  a  firm  basis.  For  the  time  being,  it 
advocates  the  "graded  property  tax*'  with  a  3  or  4  mill  rate  on  in- 
tangibles (credits,  franchises,  etc.),  and  the  assessment  of  Improve- 
ments at  75  per  cent  of  the  true  values,  lands  to  be  assessed  at  their 
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full  yalae.  These  changefl  would  require  tbe  adoption  of  amendments 
to  the  constitution  then  before  the  electors  for  their  dedsicm.  The 
commission  recommends  that  the  taxation  of  private  car  companies, 
insurance  companies^  and  some  other  corporations  be  made  more 
logical  and  more  effective,  in  any  event.  It  advocates,  also,  tbe  im- 
position of  privilege  taxes  upon  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
alcoholic  drinks  and  tobaccos  as  a  method  of  taxing  the  consumers  of 
these  non-necessaries,  publidtj  of  assessments,  and  the  exemption 
from  taxation  of  household  goods  to  the  value  of  $£00  for  the  head 
of  each  family. 


Univeriitg  of  Kaniai. 

A  further  instalment  of  the  report  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions on  the  ToMoHon  of  Corporatiom  has  been  made  in  Pari  VI — Somikr 
em  and  Southwettem  SiaUi  (March  15,  1915,  pp.  328).  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  taxes  collected  annually  for  purely  state  purposes, 
in  the  whole  country,  is  $500,000,000.  Of  this  the  corporations  con- 
tribute about  $120,000/)00. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Federal  Income  Tax  submitted 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Tax  Association  in  San 
Francisco,  August,  1915,  has  been  printed  as  a  separate  (pp.  38). 
Copies  may  be  had  from  the  office  of  the  treasurer,  15  Dey  St.,  New 
York  City. 

William  H.  Lough,  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
has  prepared  as  Special  Agents  Series  No.  103  a  report  on  Financial 
Developments  in  South  American  Countriee  (Washington,  1915,  pp. 
4£).  The  countries  covered  are  Argentina,  Brasil,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay.  More  particularly  the  experience  of  the  year  1914  and 
the  first  part  of  1915  is  reviewed. 

The  following  state  tax  commission  reports  are  to  be  noted: 
The  Report  of  the  Tax  ComnUeeion  of  Alabama  for  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1914  (pp.  136).  In  this  are  some  interesting  statistical 
maps  based  upon  the  annual  report  of  the  auditor.  One  of  the  charts 
shows  the  percentage  of  increase  in  assessments  of  all  property  of  the 
state  from  1906-1914.  Another  shows  the  increase  in  valuation  for  all 
tiie  property  from  1876-1914.  A  third  shows  the  increase  in  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  1900  to  1914.  Other  diagrams  are  also 
included. 
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The  Fifth  Annual  RepoH  of  the  Tax  Commission  of  Ohio,  1914 
(Colombas^  1915^  pp.  502). 

The  Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  Oregon, 
1915  (pp.  79). 

A  paper  has  been  recently  pablished  by  the  California  State  Tax 
Association,  The  Problem  of  High  Taxes  in  San  Francisco  (1915,  pp. 
120),  which  discusses  some  of  the  causes  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
transacting  the  city's  business. 

The  Government  of  the  Citif  of  New  York,  Vol.  VI,  No.  S  (Apr., 
1915)  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  contains  a  chapter  (15  pp.)  on  "Financial  adminis- 
tration, budget  and  tax  rate,"  by  William  A.  Prendergast  with  remarks 
by  Thomas  W.  Lament  and  £dwin  R.  A.  Seligman. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  issued  Index  to  Occupations,  Alpha- 
betical and  Classified  (Washington,  1915,  pp.  414).  The  classification 
is  that  followed  in  the  general  tables  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  Report 
on  Occupations  with  a  slight  exception.  It  will  be  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  classifying  occupations  returned  on  death  certificates 
so  that  the  occupation  statistics  in  the  reports  on  vital  statistics  will  be 
comparable  with  those  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  Report  on  Occupa- 
tions. 

A  special  report  on  The  Foreign  Population  of  Canada  has  been 
issued  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office  (Ottawa,  62  pp.,  28  tables). 
The  data  are  abstracted  from  the  records  of  the  census  of  1911.  It  is 
shown  that  the  foreign  population  is  distributed  as  between  hostile, 
allied,  and  neutral  countries  as  follows:  hostile,  165,775;  allied, 
169,729;  neutral,  417,228. 


Housing  reports  to  be  noted  are  as  follows: 

The  Housing  Problem  in  Minneapolis,  a  preliminary  investigation 
made  for  the  committee  on  housing  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Com- 
merce Association  (1915,  pp.  Ill,  illus.),  deals  in  detail  with  problems 
of  insanitation  and  legislation.   The  survey  covers  96  apartments. 

Report  Relative  to  the  Construction,  Alteration  and  Maintenance  of 
Buildings  (Boston,  H.  Doc.  1750,  Feb.,  1915,  pp.  160),  made  by  the 
Massachusetts  commission  to  investigate  building  laws,  contains,  in 
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addition  to  20  pages  of  text^  the  full  suggestion  for  "an  act  relating 
to  the  construction^  alteration^  and  maintenance  of  buildings  through- 
out the  commonwealth."  Sections  dealing  with  construction  and  mater- 
ials are  especially  well  drawn. 

Advisory  Pamphlet  on  Camp  Saniiaiion  and  Housing  (July^  1914, 
pp.  54)  and  Advisory  Pamphlet  to  Employers  (pp.  7,  illus.)  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California 
(San  Francisco).  The  first  pamphlet  gives  advice  to  owners  of  labor 
camps  as  to  location  and  lay-out  of  camps,  water  supply,  tents,  toilets, 
disposal  of  refuse,  reduction  of  fly  and  mosquito  nuisance,  etc.  The 
second  sets  forth  the  state  requirements  as  to  labor  camp  sanitation. 

Eleventh  Report  of  the  Board  of  Tenement  House  Supervision  of 
New  Jersey  (Paterson,  1915,  pp.  106). 

Housing  Laws.  A  Summary  of  the  More  Important  Provisions  in 
City  and  State  Codes  (1914,  pp.  127)  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Associa- 
tion. Provisions  of  housing  laws  of  20  cities  and  10  states,  together 
with  Mr.  Veiller's  model  housing  law,  are  grouped  under  the  main 
headings:  I,  Definitions;  II,  Fire  provisions;  III,  Light  and  ventila- 
tion; IV,  Sanitary  provisions;  V,  Requirements  and  remedies.  Each 
heading  is  subdivided  in  the  usual  manner.  No  comments  are  offered ; 
a  very  useful  handbook  of  housing  legislation. 

Classified  Selected  List  of  References  on  City  Planning  (Boston, 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  1915,  pp.  48)  is  a  carefully 
classified  collection  of  titles  in  English,  French,  and  German.  Among 
the  subtopics  the  following  of  interest  to  economists  are  included: 
housing,  markets  and  food  supply,  land  values,  taxation,  municipal 
finances,  business  and  industrial  districts,  traffic  data,  railroads,  and 
land  subdivision. 

Houses  for  Mining  Towns,  by  Joseph  H.  White  (Washington,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Bull.  87,  1914,  pp.  64,  illus.),  submits  detailed  sugges- 
tions for  construction  of  houses  in  mining  villages. 

Right  Methods  in  a  Housing  Bureau,  by  Robert  E.  Todd  (Detroit 
Housing  Association,  Jan.,  1915,  pp.  16,  illus.),  is  a  technical  treat- 
ment of  methods  of  preparing  and  filing  records  in  a  housing  bureau. 

The  Second  A  nnual  Report  of  the  Homestead  Commission  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1914,  pp.  144)  contains  a  list  of  improved  housing  companies 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  James  Ford. 

Insurance  and  Pensions 

The  Insurance  Society  of  New  York  has  added  to  its  list  of  pamph- 
let publications :  Non-liability  Matter,  by  William  B.  Ellison  (pp.  26) ; 
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Adjustment  of  Stock  Losses,  hj  D,  C.  Brown  (pp.  12) ;  Increase  of 
HoMard,  hj  Hartwell  Cabell  (pp.  ^S) ;  Mortgagee  Clause,  hy  Leo  Lewj 
(pp.  14) ;  and  The  Adjustment  of  Building  Losses,  hj  W.  R.  Freeman 
(pp.  21). 

In  April,  1915,  a  committee  was  appointed  hj  the  National  ConTcn- 
tion  of  Insurance  Commissioners  to  codperate  with  the  Actoaiial  Soddj 
of  America  in  the  constraction  of  a  new  mortality  taUe.  A  report  on 
a  tentative  plan  has  been  printed  (Aug.  25,  1915,  pp.  15).  Reprints 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Snperintendent  of  Insurance,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Other  insurance  pamphlets  to  be  noted  are:  Wherein  Have  Insurance 
Conditions  Improved  during  the  Past  Twentff  Tears  in  the  Field  of 
Life  Insurance,  hj  Henry  D.  Appleton,  deputy  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance of  New  York,  an  address  deliyered  before  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Insurance  Conmiissioners,  September  21,  1915  (pp.  21); 
Supervision  and  Regulation  of  Fire  Insurance  Rates  and  Rate-Making, 
by  Jesse  S.  Phillips,  superintendent  of  insurance  of  New  York,  also 
delivered  before  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
(pp.  5);  Sickness  Insurance,  prepared  for  the  Conmiittee  on  Social 
and  Industrial  Justice  of  the  Progressive  National  Service  (95  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  pp.  60);  and,  also  published  by  the  Progressive 
National  Service,  Unemployment  Insurance  (pp.  21),  by  Katharine 
Coman,  and  Standards  of  Workmen's  Compensation  with  Annotations 
(pp.  61). 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  Massachusetts  has  published  vol- 
ume II  of  it  Reports  of  Cases  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
including  the  experience  between  July  1,  19111,  to  June  50,  1914 
(Boston,  pp.  894). 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Commss- 
sion  of  New  York  (Albany,  1915,  pp.  151)  contains  some  SO  pages  in 
regard  to  the  formulas  for  present  value  of  death  benefits. 

A  Report  on  Old  Age  Relief  has  been  prepared  by  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  Wisconsin  (Madison,  Mar.  1,  1915,  pp.  76).  Among 
the  topics  are:  "The  problem  of  old  age  dependence,"  "Methods  of 
old  age  relief,"  "The  condition  of  the  aged  in  Wisconsin,"  and  'Tor- 
eign  systems  of  old  age  relief."  This  commission  has  also  issued  a 
pamphlet  on  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  (June  1,  1915,  pp. 
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PERIODICALS 

The  Rktibw  is  indebted  to  Robert  F.  Foerster  for  abstracts  of  ar- 
ticles in  Italian  periodicals^  and  to  R.  S.  Saby  for  abstracts  of  articles 
in  Danish  and  Swedish  periodicals. 


AmnsoiTy  B.  M.  Tk€  concept  of  9alm§  fwrtk^r  canM$r$d.  Q^Art  Jonni. 
Econ^  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  85. 
The  writer  parries  the  suggestion  of  Professor  J.  M.  Clark  that  it 
is  really  immaterial  whether  yalne  be  thought  of  as  relative  or  as  abso- 
lute, and  defends  his  own  well-known  view  that  value  is  an  absolute 
thing. 

Clabx,  J.  M.  Tfts  eo%e4pt  of  vtUuo:  a  rojoMor,  Quart  Jonm.  Econ.,  Aug^ 
1915.    Pp.  14. 

A  frank  agreement  with  Professor  Anderson's  most  essential  ideas  of 
social  value,  and  a  further  plea  for  a  tolerant  setting  aside  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  value  is  relative  or  absolute. 
Clabk,  J.  M.  Tho  eoneopt  of  wUu^,  Quart  Journ.  Econ.,  Ang^  1915.  Pp.  IL 

An  attempt  at  reconciliation.  "Is  value  a  mere  relation  between 
goods  and  derived  from  the  fact  of  exchange,  or  a  quantitative  thing 
which  precedes  exchange  and  is  merely  measured  by  it?"  The  answer 
given  is  that  the  issue  is  not  really  vital  and  need  not  be  fought  out 
GuiEiAviy  A  OugUoVmo  LswU  od  Eugonio  wm  Bdhn^BaworK  Rif.  See., 
Apr.-May,  1915.  Pp.  5. 

HAKiLTOir,  W.  H.  EeonovUo  ikoorif  amd  "iocidl  reform,"  Jonm.  PoL  Econ., 
June»  1915.   Pp.  8S. 
A  review  of  J.  A.  Hobson's  book  Work  and  Wealth:  A  Human  Valua- 
tion. More  than  an  ordinary  review,  however,  as  it  attains  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  essay. 

vu  liABomsBKy  P.  l/MU  monogrofkiquo  4t  la  icioneo  4eonomUqu4.  R^f.  Soc, 
May  1,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
An  elementary  discussion  of  "value," — apparently  intended  as  a 
refutation  of  the  labor  theory  of  value. 

PATiiisoir,  E.  M.   Tho  thoorU$  adwmcod  in  §9pUmaHon  of  0eonomie  eriiOt. 
Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  15. 
A  brief  and  readable  summary  of  various  theories  of  economic  crises, 
the  recent,  work  of  W.  C.  Mitchell  and  H.  L.  Moore  being  especially 
noticed.  A  valuable  summary  for  use  with  undergraduate  classes, 
voir  PHmrponoH.   Dr.  Engon  von  Bdkn^Baiwork.    Zdtsdir.  f.  Volkswirts., 
XXIII,  5-6,  1914.   Pp.  15. 
The  official  notification  to  the  readers  of  his  "Zeitschrift"  of  the 
death  of  the  eminent  scholar  and  editor. 


Theory 
(Abstracts  by  W.  M.  Adriance) 
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ScHUMPETER,  J.  Da$  wi$90n9chaftUeh€  Lghenawerk  Eugwn  von  Bdhm-Bccwerks. 
Zeitschr.  f.  Volkswirts.,  XXIII,  5-6,  1914.    Pp.  75. 
A  keenly  sympathetic  smmnary  and  appreciation  written  by  a  pupil 


Stamp,  J.  C.   Th0  msaning  of  ''unsamed  imcovM**   Econ.  Joum.,  June,  1915. 
Pp.  10. 

A  consideration  of  various  meanings  of  the  term  with  reference  to 
English  taxing  policy. 

Watkuts,  G.  p.   a  third  faeUMr  mi  th0  variation  of  prodnetwity:  the  load 

factor.  Am.  Econ.  Rey.,  Dec,  1915.   Pp.  S4. 
WiioHT,  P.  G.   Moor§'9  0cononUo  eycU»,    Quart  Joum.  Econ.,  May,  1915. 

Pp.  11. 

A  mathematical  review  of  a  mathematical  book.  Expresses  admira- 
tion for  the  author's  pioneer  work  in  statistical  induction,  but  regards 
the  book  as  on  the  whole  "falling  short  of  conclusiveness." 


Bbowkb,  B.  F.   Youthful  recolUetiom  of  SaUm.  Hist  ColL  Essex  Inst,  Oct, 
1915.   Pp.  7. 

Contains  some  items  of  economic  interest^  for  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Baioos,  J.  E.   Th€  groithopper  plagues  in  Iowa,   Iowa  Joum.  Hist  &  FoL, 
July,  1915.    Pp.  43. 
Covers  the  decade  1867-1877. 
Chapmak,  E.  E.   Ths  Alta  California  supply  ships,  1773-76,   Southwest  Hist 
Quart,  Oct,  1915.   Pp.  11. 
Methods  by  which  food  supplies  were  sent  to  the  early  colonists. 
Clemzkt,  Mbs.  N.  E.   TithabUs  of  Pittsylvania  County,  1767.  Va.  Mag.  Hist 
&  Biog.,  Oct,  1915.    Pp.  10. 

HuNTiNOTOK,  CCA  hiitory  of  banking  and  currency  in  Ohio  before  the 
Civil  War,   Ohio  ArchaeoL  &  Hist  Quart,  July,  1915.   Pp.  304. 
A  detailed  account^  based  upon  original  sources. 
Macartnet,  C.  E.    The  passing  of  the  Harmonites,   A  story  of  a  successful 

communistic  venture.    Penn.  Mag.  Hist.  &  Biog.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  8. 
Spekceb,  C.  W.   Sectional  aspects  of  New  York  provincial  politics,    PoL  Set 
Quart,  Sept,  1915.    Pp.  28. 
A  valuable  account  of  the  struggles  between  New  York  City  and 
"up-state"  from  1690  to  1760^  largely  with  regard  to  financial  and  com- 
mercial legislation. 

Nye,  B.  H.    Extracts  from  the  letters  of  a  Nantucket  forty-niner.  Hist 

Teacher's  Mag.,  Sept,  1915.    Pp.  2. 
Description  of  conditions  in  the  California  gold-fields. 
Yak  deb  Zee,  J.   The  neutral  ground,   Iowa  Journ.  Hist  &  PoL,  July,  1915. 

Pp.  38. 
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An  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  from  1880 
to  1848. 

Weijc,  J.  W.  An  unpublished  chapter  tn  the  early  history  of  Chicago,  Journ. 
la  State  Hist  Soc,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  20. 
An  account  of  James  M.  Bucklin^  first  engineer  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal. 

Is  eknlization  determined  by  climate?    William  &  Mary  Quart.,  July,  1915. 


An  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  the  civilization  of  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union  is  inferior  because  of  their  climate. 
Virginia  in  1677-1678.  Va.  Mag.  Hist  &  Biog.,  Oct,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Reports  of  documents^  chiefly  financial. 


Bachx,  R.    L'ltaHa  eeonomica  nel  1914.    Bif-  Soc  Sap.,  Jime-Jaly»  1915. 


The  sixth  annual  review  of  Italian  commercial^  industrial^  agricul- 
tnral^  banking  and  financial  conditions  and  problems  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  year's  output ;  well  done  and  usef ul>  like  its  predecessors. 
Claphak,  J.  H.  Some  factory  statistics  of  1816-16.  Econ.  Jonm.,  Sept,  1915. 


A  first-grade  cotton  miU  averaged  200  or  $00  workers. 
d'Bichthal,  E.    Aprh  douze  mois  de  guerre.    Coup  d'oeil  sur  la  situation 
ieammique  en  Prance.   Rev.  ScL  PoL,  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  IS. 

EnrAum,  L.   Querre  ed  economia.   Rif.  Soc,  Jime-July,  1915.   Pp.  30. 

Wars  and  economics  in  general^  with  a  particular  discussion  of  the 
present  war  in  relation  to  public  and  private  economic  problems. 
Gnsoy,  A.  H.  Some  economic  effects  of  the  loar.  Bankers'  Mag.  (Londcm), 
July,  1915.   Pp.  17. 

HaUy  G.   Folgen  dee  Krieges  fiir  das  wirtschdftliche  umd  fInanxieUe  Leben 
der  T4lrkei.  Weltwirts.  Archlv,  July,  1915.  Pp.  18. 
Present  and  future. 
HiLDEBaAKD,  K.   BoUonds  ekonomiska  organisation  under  kriget.   Ek.  Tids., 
No.  6,  1915.  Pp.  19. 
Describes  the  economic  reorganization  of  Holland  to  meet  tlie  special 
difficulties  arising  because  of  her  nearness  to  the  belligerents. 
H00PSB9  W.  The  Tudor  sumptuary  laws.  Eng.  Hist  Rev.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  16. 

L/MovrMAMB,  R.    Plwrgemeimschaft  und  Feudalitdt.    Jahrb.  f.  Gesetsgebung^ 
No.  9,  1915.   Pp.  47. 
Discussion  of  communal  land  tenures. 
Macdokald,  J.  H.  A.  (LoBD  Kikosbuboh).    Power  traction  in  peace  and 
war:  a  historical  sketch.  Scot  Hist.  Rev.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  90. 
Devoted  mostly  to  the  period  since  1900. 


Pp.». 


Economic  History,  Foreign 
(Abstracts  by  dive  Day) 


Pp.  314. 


Pp.  4. 
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Mnio,  W.   Tft#  Ghm$€  «»  Ohloi,  1840-1566.   Sag.  Hist  Rer^  Jvij,  19U. 


The  Maona  and  Giustiniaiii,  a  romantic  chapter  in  the  history  of 
commerce. 

NiuBAvn*  T.    W4rUekafUUb0»  im  mUt4lalUrUch0m  Brfwrt.    L  Viertd- 
jarbschr.  f.  Sob.  o.  WirtocbaftsgeMh.,  No.  4, 1914.  Pp.  97. 
Coven  agricnltnre,  industry,  and  gilds. 

NxcH0U0]r»  J.  8.  A  ekapUr  im  ih0  Uf0  of  Jokm  Law.  Eooo.  Jomrn..  Sept, 
1915.   Pp.  6. 

Law's  project  of  a  bank  at  Turin,  from  Prato's  memoir. . 
PftTTOir,  S.  A.   Tfts  901000  popmMan  im  tks  Tmdor  lay  iwbMg  toVU.  Eng. 
Hist  Rer.,  Apr.,  1915.   Pp.  16. 

Shows  great  mobility  of  the  population,  with  a  rapid  disappearance 
eren  of  freeholding  families* 

Pick,  F.   Zwr  G€$ekiekU  d§r  hShmUiO^  IndmHrU  im  d^r  TfnuM.  l^er- 
tdiJahrschr.  f.  Sos.  n.  Wirtscfaaftsgesdi.,  Na  4,  1914.   Pp.  1& 
A  savage  criticism  of  the  recent  book  by  Sals. 

PimirAX,  B.  H.  MoH^mmm  wag0  lam  for  pri$$U  afUr  l&#  Blaeh  DotOk,  1848' 
1881.  Am.  Hist  Her.,  Oct,  1915.  Pp.  91. 

RAFPAX4moB,  A.   Lm  fii#rr#  §t  fimdm$tH§  all§mamd§  em  1914-1916.  Jom, 
des  EcofL,  July,  1915.   Pp.  90. 
Contains  excellent  concrete  material  from  a  German  source. 
Rioa^  U.  O&mframti  fra  msdU.  Giom.  d.  Econ.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  99. 

SoHusnrm,  K.  Meikodoh^Utks  Varhmmorhmmgom  m  Hmor  OotMckte  d$r 
am^irakmropdbelUm  Kri^gtwkrtBckafi.  Weltwirts.  AreUr,  July,  1915. 
Pp.90. 

SoHMOixn,  G.  Drr  W§Uhri$g  wmd  di§  demiieks  SwUMmmokraUe.  SchmoUen 
Jahrb.,  39,  8, 1915.  Pp.  19. 
Survey  of  the  past  and  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  Social  Demoe- 
racy,  with  little  on  the  exact  topic  of  the  title. 

SiawAiT,  G.  Di#  Pruehtbarkeit  d§9  Bodmu  dU  kUtoriiekor  Faktor.  Jahrb. 
f.  Gcsetsgebung^  No.  1,  1915.  Pp.  99. 

Smith,  A.  P.  Th§  economic  poiOhm  of  tko  Bmmikm.  Wealth  of  In^ 
Jidy,  1915.  Pp.9. 

WcsmMAVir,  A.  Zwr  Go»Mokio  d$r  Mmmmimgor  Wsbenmmft  mid  ar#  Brzoof- 
«<###  km  16.  wmd  16.  Jmkrkmmdert.   IL   VierteUabrschr.  f .  Sos.  u.  Wirt- 
scbaftsgescb..  No.  4,  1914.   Pp.  95. 
Concluding  part;  cf.  p.  190  of  this  Rbvixw. 
WnroiCAJiir,  W.  L.   Tko  §eomom4e  frotit  of  iko  deeUmo  of  tmehmt  euUmro. 
Am.  Hist  Rev.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  90. 
A  thoughtful  article,  criticising  traditional  views  and  emphasising 
the  effects  of  the  loss  of  economic  freedom. 


Pp.  14. 
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Commerce 

(Abstracte  hy  M.  T.  Copdand) 
Auliu»  B.    I/^amomiia  UaHama  di  frant$  aUa  ehkuwra  del  m§re<Uo  ^#r- 
mamieo,   Giorn.  d.  Econ^  Aug.  15»  1916.   Pp.  97. 
Italian  trade  with  Germany  compared  with  Italian  trade  with  other 
European  coontries ;  the  comparison  i«  made  with  reference  to  the  kinds 
of  commodities  involyed. 

Abvold,  J.  H.   Amerietm  trade  im  Cfhima:  what  are  it$  ekamessf  Nation's 
Business,  Sept  15,  1915.  Pp.  9. 
Considers  opportunity  especially  farorable. 
BnxiT,  D.  Le  attemtmd  et  U$  raUwu  de  son  divehppement,  Rer. 

Sd.  PoL,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  97. 
Mastery  of  the  art  of  selling  most  important 
BnxiT,  D.  I/MmetrU  d§$  matUree  cohromtee  •»  AtUmagne  ...  #1  aOUmr$. 
Jonrn.  des  Econ.,  July,  1915. 
German  dye-stuff  industry  exemplifies  economies  of  specialisation 
and  large-scale  production. 

BsBov,  A.  L.  The  war  amd  ike  worlds  trade,  BuD.  Am.  Geog.  See,  Sept, 
1915.   Pp.  9. 

Effects  of  war  on  American  commerce  not  as  predicted. 
Booos,  T.  H.    Capital  imveetmtetUe  amd  trade  balameee  wUMm  the  BritUh 
Empire,  Quart  Jonrn.  Econ.,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  16. 

Estimates  of  invisible  exports  and  imports  of  British  India  and 
Canada. 

Bon,  M.  J.    Commereial  ieolatiam  vereme  imtermatioutU  trade.    Ann.  Am. 
Acad.,  Sept,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
Freedom  of  the  sea  essential  for  development  of  international  trade. 
Gaibsl,  M.  D.  Boeario,  port  of  a  great  fmUtre  trade.  Americas,  Sept,  1915. 
Pp.  e. 

Description  of  facilities. 
CoBBA,  L.  F.   The  retaHone  of  Oemtrai  amd  8omth  Awteriea  with  the  Umited 
Stotee  ae  afected  by  the  Bmropeam  war,   Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Sept,  1915. 
Pp.  5. 

General  political,  commercial,  and  intellectual  relations. 
EwoLAin^  M.  T.   Prow^tiom  ae  the  eamee  of  erieee.   Quart  Joum.  Econ., 
Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  90. 

Promotion  activity  causes  rising  prosperity  and  sets  in  operation 
forces  which  bring  about  a  crisis. 

FoLKMjj^  D.  The  efeet  of  ike  Emropeam  war  am  Amerieefe  trade  wiUM  Imdia, 

Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  IS. 
Great  opportunity  for  trade  with  India. 
HsvDsssoy,  Q.  Ecomomdee  of  Amerieam  eUppimg.  New  Republic,  Oct  9, 1915. 

Pp.  9. 

As  long  as  vessel's  nationality  is  basis  of  jurisdiction,  only  a  laisscf- 
faire  poUcy  is  possiUe* 
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Hekdeksok,  G.   The  Seaman's  law  and  world  wages.   New  Republic,  Oct  9, 
1916.    Pp.  3. 

Law  has  desirable  object  but  is  only  a  make-shift. 
HuEBNER,  G.  G.    Economic  aepects  of  the  Panama  Canal.    Am.  Econ.  Her.* 
Dec.,  1915.    Pp.  14. 

JoHNBTOK,  F.  American  export  policies,  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Sept.,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Methods  of  handling  export  trade  with  South  America. 
KiEB,  W.  S.  Codperation  in  export  trade.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  13. 

Proposes  scheme  for  "export  corporations." 
LuKici,  G.   Internationale  Fragen  der  HandelspoUtik.    BUltter  f.  vergleich. 
Rechtswis.,  Apr.-Junc,  1915.    Pp.  5. 
Problems  arising  from  conflict  of  international  trade  interests. 
MucHKic,  C.  M.   What  can  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  do  for  #adb 
other?   Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Sept,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
Obstacles  to  development  of  trade  with  South  America. 
Paexeb,  W.  New  Orleans,  the  gateway  of  the  Mississippi.  Nation's  Business, 
July  15,  1915.    P.  1. 
New  system  of  port  facilities. 
Patbk,  E.    Le  coUm:  sa  production  et  sa  consotmmation.    L'Econ.  Fran^ 
Aug.  99,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Review  of  world's  cotton  trade. 
Patek,  E.  Le  euir:  son  marcM  aivant  et  d^pwis  la  guerre,   L'Econ.  Fran^ 
Sept  4,  1915.    Pp.  9. 
Scarcity  and  high  prices. 
Patek,  E.  L'expansion  du  commerce  frangais  &  fextMeur,  L'Econ.  Fran^ 
Sept  11,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
French  efforts  to  capture  foreign  markets  of  Germans  and  Austrians; 
obstacles  encountered. 

PiATT,  E.  E.    Trade  conditions  in  Latin  America  as  affected  by  the  Euro- 
pean war.   Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  96. 
Full  statement  of  facts  concerning  effects  of  war  on  Latin-American 
trade. 

PiTDoa,  H.    VolkswirtschaftUche  Werte  der  Qualitdtsindustrie.  Schmoliers 
Jahrb.,  89,  3,  1915.   Pp.  97. 
Reasons  why  German  manufacturers  should  strive  to  establish 
"made  in  Germany"  as  a  mark  of  highest  quality. 

Redfield,  W.  C.   Americans  intemationcU  trade  as  affected  by  the  European 
war.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  16. 
General  observations. 
RiKo,  W.   Transportation  facilities  needed  for  Latin  American  trade,  Ann. 
Am.  Acad.,  Sept,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
For  patriotic  reasons  increase  in  American  merchant  marine  is 
desired. 
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RosEXBAUKy  S.   Th0  $f0et9  of  ih$  war  on  the  overtecu  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.   {With  diecusHon.)  Journ.  Royal  Stat  Soc^  July,  1915.  Pp.  54. 
By  means  of  index  numbers  actual  trade  since  August^  1914^  is  com- 
pared with  trade  which  might  have  been  "expected"  in  time  of  peace. 
Wehkmakv.   Die  Bedeutung  von  Friedrich  lAet  fUr  den  deuteche  Verkehr. 
Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Sept-Oct,  1915.   Pp.  18. 
The  teachings  of  List  in  their  bearing  on  present  and  future  commer- 
cial conditions. 

Wtoodsikski.    KriegeverletztenfUreorge  und  KMnhandeL    Soz.  Praxis,  July 
93,  1915.   Pp.  2. 

Excellent  statement  of  reasons  why  cripples  and  widows  should  be 
discouraged  from  seeking  employment  in  retail  trade. 

ZvAxizcKi,  A.    The  appointment  of  agenU  for  Ru$tia,    Americas,  Aug., 

1915.    Pp.  5. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  agency  plan. 
ZvAMncKi,  A.    The  way  of  entering  the  Rueeian  market,    Americas,  July, 

1915.    Pp.  5. 

Suggestions  for  prospective  exporters. 
TOK  ZwiEDiincK,  O.   Die  handeUpoUtiechen  Beziehungen  8erhien$  zu  Oeeter* 

reich'Ungam.   Weltwirts.  Archiv,  July,  1915.   Pp.  35. 
Britiih  and  French  trade.   Bankers'  Mag.  (London),  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  5. 

Reasons  for  French  regulation  of  gold  exports. 
Britiih  India:  a$  a  market  for  American  goode.   Nation's  Business,  Sept.  15, 
1915.    Pp.  9. 

Abstract  from  report  of  former  Consul  Henry  D.  Baker. 
Hai  the  war  ehifted  the  trade  of  the  world?   Americas,  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

American  commerce  has  shown  promising  progress  but  ultimate  re- 
sults still  uncertain. 

The  opportunitiee  for  greatly  inoreaeing  our  trade  relatione  with  Spain  are  at 
hand.  Journ.  Phila.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

General  statements  concerning  Spanish  commerce. 
The  record  of  a  tangled  trade  year.  Annalist,  Sept.  90,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Detailed  comparisons  of  export  and  import  statistics  of  United 
States. 

The  Seamen's  act  and  its  poeeible  efecte.   Nation's  Business,  July  15,  1915. 
Analysis  of  act;  views  of  prominent  shipowners. 

Railways 
(Abstracts  by  Julius  H.  Panndee) 
AcwoETH,  W.  M.    Profeeeor  Ripley  on  Amerietm  raiUroade,    Econ.  Journ., 
Sept,  1915.   Pp.  8. 
Review  of  W.  Z.  Ripley's  Railroads:  Finance  and  Organigation. 
Axxix,  G.   La  mobilisation  des  chem/ins  de  fer  Itatiens.   Journ.  des  Trans- 
ports, July  3,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
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Detailfl  of  Italian  mobilisatioii  arrangements  and  operations^  begin- 
ning April  15,  1915. 

Aixix,  G.  L09  rdnOtaU  d4  1914.  III.  lUt#a«  P-L-M.  IV.  lUt#a«  dm  Midi 
V.  B4s0am  dm  Nord.  Joom.  des  Transports*  May  8,  99»  July  17,  1915. 
Pp.  6,  4,  S. 

Additional  analyses  of  French  railway  operations  daring  1914. 
Axxix,  O.   IrM  rUmUaU  d#  1914.   L0  MStropoUtan  d#  PoHi.   Jonm.  des 
Transports*  July  8»  1915.  Pp.  5. 

B^svoiD,  O.  M.   TraMng  of  yotm^  m0»  wUh  r4f0rsne0  to  ^omotiom,  Ry. 

Age  Gas.,  July  98,  1915.  Pp.  4. 
The  training  problem  as  a  study  in  railway  efficiency. 
Beutap,  H.  W.  Ham.  Edward  A.  MoM^Uy.   Railroad  Trainman,  July,  1915. 

Pp.  7. 

Eulogy  of  the  late  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
si<m  as  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  railway  safety. 

BoABDMAir,  G.  O.  Bwl  raOroad  rsU^f  r9qmir€9  reitoration  of  ratsi,  Ry. 
WkL,  June,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Emphasises  the  word  "restoration." 
Boumirx,  J.,  Ja.   BvUi  of  government  ownership.   Aera,  Oct,  1915.    Pp.  7. 

Dealing  largely  with  public  utilities,  holds  that  centralisation  of 
political  power  destroys  individual  initiative.' 

Bona,  O.  P.  RaOroad  control  of  private  ear$.  TraiBc  WlcL,  July  10,  1915. 

Recent  decision  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Paraffine  Works  case  removes  from  shippers  who  own  roUhig 
stock  all  control  thereof  as  soon  as  tendered  to  a  carrier  under  load. 
Bunx,  D.  C  The  Kbrary  ae  am  efteieney  tool  Special  Libraries,  June^  1915. 
Pp.  4. 

Largely  a  description  by  its  director  of  the  Railway  Educati<mal  Bu- 
reau, maintained  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  lines. 
BuisAir  or  Railway  Ecovomios.  List  of  references  on  locomotioe  mechanical 

stokers.   Locomotive  Firemen  &  Engineer's  Mag.,  Sept,  1915.   Pp.  S. 
BviSAV  or  Railway  Bookomiob.   Statistics  of  raUways,  1904-1914,  United 
States.  BuU.  Na  81,  Sept,  1915.   Pp.  67. 
A  ten-year  summary  of  significant  railway  statistics,  averages,  and 
ratios. 

Camp,  ILW.  The  raOroad  and  the  hobo.  Ry.  Rev.,  Sept  95,  1915. 

GLAax,  B.  B.   Address  before  National  Indmstrial  Traftc  Leagme,  Sept  10, 
1915.  Pro.  Nat  Indus.  TralBc  League.  Pp.  7. 
Discussion,  by  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  of 
the  general  principles  of  railway  regulation. 

CusHiKo,  W.  C  The  development  of  special  steels  for  track  work.  Ry.  Age 

Gas.,  Oct  99,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
Diwsiruv,  E.  R.  BaSkmay  rate  theory  and  practice.   PoL  Sd.  Quart,  Sept, 

1915.   Pp.  34. 
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Analytical  review  of  W.  Z.  Ripley'a  RaUroadi:  Finance  and  Organi- 
MoUon. 

Dow,  M.  A.  Saf0t9  and  9hart  trakM.  Ry.  Wld^  July,  1915.   Pp.  6. 

Argaes  that  the  passage  of  so-called  "short-train"  or  "train-limit" 
laws  increases  rather  than  decreases  risk. 

EowAioi,  W.  H.  DU  Bin/tM$$  der  FraMko$U%  amf  dU  PreUs  d$f  Ma$s0if 

gOUr.    Archir  f.  Bisenbahnw.,  Mar.-Apr.,  May-June,  July-Aug^  Sept- 

Oct,  1915.   Pp.  49,  49,  49,  65. 
The  relation  of  freight  rates  (water  and  rail)  to  coounodity  prices, 
taking  French  conditions  as  representatiye.   A  series  of  four  lengthy 
papers,  with  bibliography. 

EixioiT,  H.   T&#  railroadi  a$  a  factor  in  our  naUonai  Ufc,   Ry.  Age  Oas., 
July  16, 1915.  Pp.9. 

Importance  of  the  railway  problem  measured  by  number  of  em- 
ployees, number  of  stock  and  bond  holders,  and  tihe  legislatiTe  and 
regulative  questions  inyolved. 

Bmbuov,  H.   AnalyiU  of  dependent  eoqncncc  a§  a  guide  to  fuel  economff. 

Ry.  Rer.,  July  8,  1915.  Pp.  5. 
Analysis  of  58  factors  affecting  the  efficient  utilisation  of  fuel. 
FvBsi,  W.  L.  Waterwage:  their  place  in  owr  tramportation  eyetem,  Jonni. 
PoL  Econ.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  99. 
Generally  speaking,  railways  have  the  advantage  of  artificial  (and  in 
some  cases  natural)  waterways,  both  as  to  efficiency  and  cost 
FassxAir,  L.  R.  The  raihoag  Unee  of  Bgria  and  Pateetime.  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  July 
30,1915.  Pp.5. 
Illustrated  article. 
Gabditki,  H.   BaUroad  loeomotiee  repair  shop  orgamkation.    Ry.  Age  Gas., 
Oct  15,  1915.  Pp.  S. 
Diagrams  and  formulas  for  increasing  efficiency  and  output 
GftAT,  E.  H.  African  raXkoay  egeteme.  South  African  RaUways  &  Harbors 
Mag.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  4. 
Suggestions  for  standardisation  of  African  railways,  as  to  owner- 
ship and  control,  gauge,  etc. 

lUnni,  C  C    Our  raOroade  and  national  defence.  N.  Am.  Rer.,  Sept,  1915. 


Proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Railroad  Bureau  of  National 
Defense. 

HiosiT,  F.  M.  BaXkcay  ewpaneion  in  Oenirai  America,   III.  Onatewuda  amd 
Hondmrae.  Moody's  Mag.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Hastst,  L.  H.  Depreciation  and  valuation  for  rate-making,  Joum.  Account, 
May,  1915.  Pp.  a 

HiATT,  W.  S.  How  French  hoepital  traine  help  eace  the  wounded.  Ry.  Age 
Gas.,  Oct  8,  1915.  Pp.  4. 
Illustrated  description  of  various  hospital  train  devices* 
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Hill,  J.  W.   The  people  and  the  raUroade.   Com.  &  Finan.  Chronicle,  Amer- 
ican Bankers*  Convention  Section,  Sept.  18,  1915.   Pp.  5. 

HiMMELBEBOEB,  C.  M.   The  freight  terminal.   Pro.  N.  Y.  Railroad  Club,  Sept 
17,  1915.    Pp.  9. 

HuTCUiKs,  F.  L.    The  greatest  present  need  of  railroads.    Ry.  Rev.,  Aug. 
7,  1915.    Pp.  3. 

The  value  of  exact  performance  records  competently  arranged. 
Jaevib,  W.  H.  and  Piper,  F.  S.  S.    British  railway  returns,  1914:  Effect  of 
government  control,   Ry.  News  (London),  Sept.  11,  1915.   Pp.  2. 
The  authors  are  somewhat  inconclusive  in  their  findings. 
LiKDEKTHAL,  G.   Qualities  of  good  raUs,   Pro.  N.  Y.  Railroad  Club,  May  21, 
1915.   Pp.  17. 

A  technical  discussion. 

Mab8h,  a.  R.    The  perpetual  railroad  rate  problem,    Econ.  Wld.,  July  10, 
1915.   Pp.  3. 

Emphasis  on  the  economic  principles  of  marginal  cost  of  production 
and  marginal  return. 

Makvik,  W.  L.   The  first  year  at  Panama.   Rev.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

Money,  L.  G.  C.   British  railroads  in  the  great  war.    Metropolitan,  Oct, 
1915.    Pp.  3. 

The  war  organization  of  the  British  railways. 
Moody,  J.   The  Wabtish  reorganization.  Moody's  Mag.,  Aug.,  1915.   P.  1. 
MouLTOH,  H.  G.   The  cost  of  the  Erie  barge  candL  Joura.  PoL  Econ.,  May, 
1915.   Pp.  11. 

Cost  greatly  in  advance  of  original  estimate  and  expectation;  final 
cost  will  probably  average  $340^000  per  mile  (Buffalo  to  New  York 
City)  as  compared  with  average  railway  capitalisation  of  $60,000 
per  mile. 

Natiokal  Cmc  FEDsaATioir.    Shall  the  government  ovm  and  operate  the 
railroads,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems?   8haU  the  municipaUtHes 
onm  their  utilities?   1915.   Pp.  119. 
Symposium  of  papers  answering  the  questions  negatively. 
Patek,  E.    Les  grandes  compagnies  frangaises  de  ohemins  de  fer  en  1914. 
I.  Les  recettes  brutes.  II.  Les  d4penses  et  le  produit  net.  L'Econ.  Fran^ 
July  2^  Aug.  7,  1915.   Pp.  3,  3. 
Gross  revenues  of  the  French  railways  decreased  about  a  fifths  while 
net  revenue  fell  off  nearly  one  half. 

Peschaud,  M.   Le  reUvement  des  tarifs  dee  ehemins  de  fer  aux  Etats-Uuis. 
Rev.  PoL  &  Pari.,  July  10,  1915.   Pp.  83. 
Historical  analysis  of  recent  rate  cases  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
cludes that  our  system  of  railway  regulation  shows  the  "costly  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  State." 

PnrcHOT,  A.  The  biggest  thing  between  you  and  prosperity,  Pearson's  Mag., 
Sept,  1915.   Pp.  16. 
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Advocates  the  federalization  of  American  railways  in  order  to  "free 
the  public  from  trust  robbery/' 

FowwLL,  T.  C.   The  raihoajf  cmd  the  automobile.  Traffic  Wld.,  Sept  35,  1915. 

Estimates  the  automobile  passenger-miles  per  year  at  twenty  billions ; 
the  effect  on  railway  passenger  business  is  clear. 

RoBEBTi,  S.  W.  The  quaUficatiom  of  a  termhuU  superintendent.  Ry.  Age 
Gai,  Sept  3,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

Roionn>»  S.  Kjdbenhavne  Sporveie  gjennem  60  oar.  Nat  5k.  Tids.,  Mar.-Apr., 
1915.   Pp.  59. 

A  study  of  the  street  railroad  industry  in  Copenhagen  during  the 
last  50  years. 

RooxBs,  L.  The  power  of  the  $tate$  over  eonunoditiee  emeluded  by  Congreee 
from  interstate  commerce.  Yale  Law  Joum.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  6. 
Effect  of  Montana  supreme  court  decision  in  State  v.  Harper,  prac- 
tically establishing  the  principle  that  when  Congress  has  prohibited 
certain  subjects  of  interstate  commerce  (such  as  liquor  or  white  slaves)^ 
the  states  are  powerless  to  legislate  thereon^  even  if  federal  and  state 
laws  are  designed  to  act  concurrently. 

RoEBLnro.  Die  BeUegung  von  ArbeiteetreiHgkeiten  im  Eieenbdhnbetriebe 
der  VerekUgten  Staaten  von  Amerika.  Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw..  May-June, 
1915.    Pp.  8. 

Enactment  and  working  of  Newlands  mediation  and  arbitration  act 
of  1913. 

SALOKOir,  J.  Die  Wareehau-Wiener  Eitenbahn  vnd  ihre  VeretaatUehung. 
Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Sept-Oct.,  1914,  Jaii.-Feb.,  Mar.-Apr.,  1915.  Pp. 
95,  18,  9S. 

Series^  with  map^  describing  the  history  and  nationaluEation  of  one 
of  the  oldest  (and  recently  important^  from  a  strategic  point  of  view) 
Russian  steam  railways. 

Sbavbb,  W.  G.  BaiWoadh^g  under  Diaz.  I.  Railroad  Man's  Mag.,  Oct,  1915. 
Pp.  18. 

Engineering  and  operating  problems  of  railway  men  in  Mexico. 
Setdel.    Wohlfahrteeinrichtungen  der  preueeitch-heeeitchen  Eieenbahngemein- 
ichaft  im  Jahre  191S.   Archiv.  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1915.   Pp.  56. 

Statistics  of  welfare  work  on  the  Prussian-Hessian  state  system — 
pension^  sickness^  accident,  and  other  benefits. 

Spboitle,  W.   The  public  influence  of  the  railroad  superintendent.   Ry.  Rev., 

Oct.  9,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Speoulb,  W.   The  railroads  and  the  people.   Ry.  &  Marine  News,  Oct,  1915. 
Steoub,  C.  F.   Proposed  bureau  for  clearing  car  repair  accounts.    Ry.  Age 

Gaz.,  July  23,  1915.    Pp.  9. 
Stucki,  a.  Notes  on  transportation  in  Europe.  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  July  SO,  1915. 
SuHMEE,  E.  E.    Oovemment  railroad  line  construction  in  Alaska.    Ry.  & 

Marine  News,  July,  1915.   Pp.  4. 
Progress  in  connection  with  Alaskan  government  railway. 
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ArchiT  f.  Eisenbahnw^  Mar.-Apr^  1915.   Pp.  SO. 
Analysis  of  freight  and  passenger  costs^  with  a  view  to  accurate 
allocation. 

Thuh,  F.   Pkmkmd  amd  9$k^  ^iimkbakMm.   ArcUt  1  Kiimbahnir^  Sc^ 

Oct,  1915.    Pp.  17. 

Thox,  a.  p.   "A  fight  of  tU  $UU$9"  vMeh  is  afU%  avsrUpoked.   Ry.  Age 
Oai,  July  9»  1915.  Pp.5. 
The  right  of  each  state  to  be  protected  by  the  federal  goyemment 
from  the  unfair  and  bnrdensome  regulation  of  its  commerce  by  another 
state. 

ViLLAUH  O.  G.  Th0  Wilms  of  pubUeitg  for  raUwafs.  Ry.  Gas.  (London), 
Sept  8, 1915.  P.  1. 

W^ASHiyoioir,  a  Bomameo  of  "Ucko^,  fUaso."  Railroad  Man's  Mag.,  Oct, 
1915.   Pp.  8. 

Eyolntion  of  the  passenger  ticket  system  on  the  American  railways. 
Wnx,  F.  W.  (jfroat  aMovsmomts  of  Oormam  staU  railroad  Uhob.  Ry.  Age 
Oai.,  Sept  8,  1915.   Pp.  S. 

Largely  a  translation  of  an  official  narrative  by  the  German  general 
staff,  entitled  "The  Railway  War." 

WxLUkBB^  D.  Bafsip^Abovo  oooryikk^  oUo  among  iho  omds  to  ho  sought  la 
ths  opsratiom  of  a  raUroad.  Baltimore  &  CHiio  Employees  Mag.,  Jnfy, 
1915.  Pp.4. 

A  Tiyid  personal  appeal  to  the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
by  their  president 

WoofAir,  J.  B.  Osnsrai  prospsritg  domamds  rsUsf  for  railroads.  Pub.  Serr^ 
Sept,  1915.    Pp.  S. 

Waion^  R.  V.  How  do  gou  ssHsot  amd  promote  gowr  msmf  Ry.  Age  Gas., 
Aug.  6,  1915.   Pp.  3. 
Suggests  a  scheme  of  recording  the  personality  and  performance  of 
railwacy  employees. 

Wtkajt,  B.    Ths  riss  of  ths  Intsrstats  Commsres  Commission,   Yale  Law 
Jonrn.,  May,  1915.  Pp.  15. 
The  legal  and  legislative  history  of  railway  regulation  in  the  United 
States. 

ZncMSBKAsrv,  A.   Dis  Bsf9rdsmmgsprsiss  amf  dsr  dstsrrsiehUehFumgarisehsm 
Domam  mud  dis  Bissnbdhnon,    Archiv  f.  Eiscnbahnw.,  Mar.-Apr.,  May- 
Jime,  1915.   Pp.  90,  99. 
Railway  rates  and  Danube  shipping.   With  bibliography. 
Aeddsnts  to  raihoag  ssrwmts.  Ry.  News  (London),  July  17,  1915.  Pp.  S. 

Accident  returns  of  the  British  railways  for  1914  show  considerable 
reduction^  despite  war  conditions. 

Australians  trauseoutiusiUai  raikoag.  II.  Progrsss  of  ths  works,  Ry.  News 
(London),  June  19,  1915.  Pp.  9. 
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BrUUh  raOma^  r§twm9,  1914  omd  1018.   Ry.  News  (London),  Sq>t  4,  1915. 

Statistics  of  British  railways  for  1914  are  sadly  emasculated^  owing 
to  the  war. 

OamaM$  *0m  tramwmt^ft^^mtoL  Railroad  Men,  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  a 
D0<Mon  i»  the  amthraeiU  coal  iiKoesHgatUm,   Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion* July  SO,  1915. 

Considerable  redactions  ordered  in  anthracite  coal  rates  to  tidewater 
and  Eastern  points.   Reduction  estimated  at  $8,000^000  a  year. 
D0ci9Um  a»  to  ear  $potUmg  eharg0$.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  July 
6,  1915. 

Disallows  charges  proposed  by  the  railways^  and  suggests  that  new 
tariffs  be  filed  whererer  the  terminal  service  exceeds  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice under  the  line-haul  rate. 

D^eMom  i»  ih$  matUr  of  ewpress  rates,  0te.   Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, July  14,  1915. 

Holds  that  express  revenues  are  inadequate,  and  provides  for  certain 
increases  on  first  and  second-class  shipments. 

DoiMom  im  teeomd  imdmtrial  raUwojfi  oa$0.  Interstate  Commerce  Comntelon, 
July  1,  1915. 

Divides  the  industrial  railways  into  six  general  groups,  and  sug- 
gests the  proper  form  of  agreement  with  each. 

Dedtiom  im  1916  W€$tor%  rate  adoameo  dots.   Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, July  SO,  1915. 

Proposed  increases  granted  in  part  on  grain  products,  bituminous 
coal  ud  cdce,  rice,  fruits  and  vegetables,  hay  and  straw.  Aggregate 
frei^t  revenue  thus  added  estimated  at  $1,600,000  a  year,  or  ^  of  1 
per  cent  of  total  freight  revenue  of  the  Western  roads. 
The  French  raXkoaye     war  time.  Engg.  (London),  Apr.,  15, 1915.  Pp.  9. 

War-time  arrangements  between  the  French  government  and  the 
railways. 

The  govenmoufe  Alaeham  raiOway.  Ry.  Rev.,  Sept  115,  1915.  Pp.  4. 

With  maps  and  illustrations. 
IntorwUicmdl  Bngimeerimg  Oomgreee  at  Sam  Frameieeo,  Sept.  BO-tS,  1915.  Ry. 
Age  Gas^  Oct  1,  1915.  Pp.  10. 

Abstract  of  railway  papers  by  Messrs.  Luigi  Luiggi,  Victor  Bayley, 
C.  D.  Jameson,  E.  H.  McHenry,  Wm.  Hood,  O.  M.  Eaton,  E.  R. 
Johnson,  Wm.  B.  Parsons,  F.  Lavis,  etc 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commieeion'e  report  on  Book  leUmd.    Ry.  Age 

Gas,  Aug.  90,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
The  low  looel  of  Amorioan  freight  ratee.  Ry.  Wld,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  S. 

Comment  on  Bureau  of  Railway  Eccmomics'  brochure,  Comparieon 
of  Railway/  Freight  Rates  in  the  United  States,  the  principal  Countries 
of  Europe,  South  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 

Mitttarg  trafio  on  the  Est.  Midi  railway  results.   Ry.  Gas.  (London),  May 
14,  June  £5,  1915.   Pp.  1,  1. 
Items  regarding  operations  of  two  French  railways  in  war  time. 
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Operating  results  of  Canadian  raXtways.   R7.  Gas.  (London),  May  91,  1915. 

Decline  in  gross  earnings  for  fiscal  year  1914^  decline  in  net  earn- 
ings^ and  a  rise  in  operating  ratio. 

Progress  of  China's  railways.   Far  Eastern  Rev.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  S. 
Railroad  hankrv/ptey.    Ry.  Age  Gac.,  Oct  15,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

With  map.    One  sixth  of  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  in 
receivers'  hands ;  two  thirds  of  the  bankrupt  mileage  is  in  Southwest. 
The  railway  exhibit  at  the  Panama^Pacifie  International  Exposition  at  San 
Pranoiseo,  CaUfomHa.   Ill,  IV,  V.   Ry.  Rev.,  June  5,  1»,  26,  1915.  Pp. 

The  railway  mail  pay  problem  in  its  present  aspect.  Ry.  Wld.,  Aug.,  1915. 
P.  7. 

Railway  statistics.  Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  July-Aug.,  Sept-Oct.,  1915.  Ba^ 
vaiia,  1912,  1913;  WUrttemberg,  1912,  1913;  Denmark,  1913,  1914;  Sweden, 
1911,  1912,  1913;  Netherlands,  1912,  1913. 

Railwaymsn  and  the  war.   Ry.  Gai.  (London),  Sept  17,  1915.   P.  1. 

Of  621^588  British  railway  employees  92^658^  or  15  per  cent^  had  en- 
listed to  August  31^  1915. 

RaUwaymen's  wages.   Railway  News  (London),  June  19,  1915.   P.  1. 

Details  of  additional  war  concessions  and  bonuses  to  British  railway 
employees. 

The  railways  and  the  California  expositions.  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Sept  10,  Sept  17, 
1915.   Pp.  4,  4. 

Illustrated  articles  on  railway  preparations  and  arrangements  for 
exposition  traffic. 

Records  of  railway  interests  in  the  war.  I,  II.   1914-1915.  Pp.  64,  88. 

Illustrated  symposium^  by  London  "Railway  News"  on  the  varied 
activities  of  British  railways  in  wartime. 

Report  on  tJie  Rock  Island.   Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  July  31,  1915. 

Severely  critical  of  the  corporate  and  financial  management  of  the 
Rock  Island. 

Savings  at  others^  expense.   Annalist,  Aug.  23,  1915.   P.  1. 

The  new  Treasury  order  requiring  national  banks  to  ship  moneys 
and  securities  by  mail  instead  of  express ;  the  ''large  aggregate  annual 
saving"  mentioned  in  the  order  may  benefit  banks^  wiU  add  to  postal 
revenues^  but  will  probably  reduce  railway  revenues. 
Seven  per  cent  wage  reduction  granted.  Elec  Ry.  J oam..  Sept  4,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

Wages  of  Vancouver  street  railway  employees  cut  by  arbitration 
boards  effective  Sept.  1,  1915,  to  run  till  July  1,  1917.   Reasons  were 
business  depression,  lowered  cost  of  living,  and  in  a  measure  the  poor 
financial  condition  of  the  employing  company. 
Sir  WiUiam  C.  Van  Eorfu.    Ry.  Rev.,  Sept  18,  1915.    Pp.  3. 

Sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  president  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 
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StoekKoUUrt  iw  raHways  of  the  United  States,   Ry.  Rev.,  July  31,  1915.   P.  1. 

Comment  on  statistical  compilation  hj  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics. 
Trah^  control  dwelapmtnts  on  the  Oreat  Western  raUioay,   Ry.  Gas.  (Lon- 
don), July  9,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

System  of  telephone  control  extending. 
Train  and  road  aeeid^ts  in  1914-  Rj-  News  (London),  June  19,  1915.  P.  1. 

In  connection  with  movement  of  trains  in  United  Kingdom,  1^115  per- 
sons were  killed  during  1914  as  compared  with  1^181  in  1918;  7,850 
were  injured^  as  compared  with  9^054  in  1918.  These  decreases  in 
1914  were  in  spite  of  "enormous  movement  of  troops  and  materials 
from  August  to  the  end  of  the  year." 

What  becomes  of  your  five  cents  oar  fare.  Annalist,  Aug.  23,  1915.  P.  1. 

Comparison  of  relative  expenditures  of  New  York  City  subway^ 
elevated^  and  surface  railways. 

Les  cours  des  pHneipaUs  vaUurs  aoant  la  guerre  ei  aujourd'huL  Les  obligations 
et  les  actions  de  chenUns  de  fer,  L.  Econ.,  Pran^.,  Aug.  7,  1915.  Pp.  9. 
Market  values  of  French  railway  securities  decreased  without  ex- 
ception between  June^  1914,  and  July,  1915,  the  decreases  running 
up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  1914  quotations. 

La  mobilization  du  personnel  des  chemins  de  fer  en  AUemagne  et  en  France, 
Joum.  des  Transports,  Aug.  98,  1915.   Pp.  4. 
Comparison  of  French  and  German  railway  organizations  as  related 
to  war. 

Die  Eisenbahnen  Columbiens.  Archlv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Jan.-Feb.,  I9I5.   Pp.  9. 

Description,  with  map,  of  the  railways  of  Colombia. 
Zur  Frage  der  dfentliehrechtUehen  Beglung  der  Bisenbahnerldhne  in  den 

Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika,    Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  July,  Aug., 

1915.  Pp.  6. 

Review  of  F.  H.  Dixon's  paper,  "The  regulation  of  railway  wages," 
in  the  Ahbrican  Economic  Review,  Supplement,  V,  245-269. 


Alvobd,  J.  W.   The  appellate  court  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  ques- 
tion of  allowances  for  paving  over  mains  in  valuation  work,  Journ.  Am. 
Water  Wks.  Assoc,  Sept,  1915.   Pp.  «8. 
Criticises  action  of  court  in  refusing  to  allow  paving  over  the  mains 

as  properly  a  part  of  the  reproduction  estimate.   Discussion  by  other 

members  of  the  association. 

Baubb,  J.    Ooing  value.    PoL  Sd.  Quart,  Sept  3,  1915.    Pp.  13. 

Reviews  "going  value"  under  the  New  York  rule,  considering  pre- 
cisely what  it  is,  how  it  should  be  calculated,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  should  reasonably  be  allowed. 

Baubb,  J.    Depreciation  formula  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Joum.  Account,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  8. 
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A  supposedly  new  formula  for  measuring  plant  depreciation  pro- 
posed in  a  report  of  the  American  Society  of  Ciril  Engineers  some 
time  ago  is  merely  a  restatement  of  the  sinking  fund  fomrala  in 
different  terms. 

Baubb,  J.   BmU  im  pmblio  mHHitjf  oeeammUmg.   Joorn.  Acooimt»  Jafy, 
Pp.  7. 

Correct  apportionment  of  rent  between  operating  expenses  and  in- 
come deductions  depends  very  largely  upon  what  the  classification 
is  expected  to  show. 

BosLXTy  W.  B.  and  Gewskt,  C  B.  D0pr0oiatUm  «#  am  #I#m#»^  /or  eamridar- 
aUou  im  tk^  appraUal  of  pubUc  fsrvtos  frop0rU$$.  Am.  See  Qt.  Bn- 
gineert,  Aag^  1916.  Pp.  14. 

Discussion  and  author's  closure  by  C.  E.  Orunsky. 

Clabks,  p.  H.  Iw»wU>ri4i  thuU  tak^  caf  of  tiUw #fo##.  System,  Oct,  1916. 

How  they  should  be  handled.   Shows  forms  and  illustrations. 

Ficu,  N.  T.  DUtributiom  of  pammr  m^pmue  *m  mmmfaciorUi.  Bngg.  Mog^ 
Sept,  1916.   Pp.  10. 

How  manufacturing  expense  is  distributed  to  the  yarious  centers 
of  production,  and  how  power  expense  may  be  segr^ted  according 
to  classes  and  charged  to  machine  or  material  expense. 
Ficm,  N.  T.  DivtH&vltef  oo#rAMd  O0p0mM.  Bngg.  ICag.,  Oct,  1916.  Pp.  7. 

Fifth  article  of  a  series  on  '^Distributing  manufacturing  expense." 
Standariaed  method  of  distributing  rent  expense.  Final  chapter  of 
series  to  appear  in  December  number. 

Gavdolfo,  J.  H.    Th4  valmaikm  of  pmbUc  trfOttf  frop^riff.   Pro.  Am.  Soe. 
Ot.  Bngg.,  Sept,  1916.   Pp.  93^4. 
Author's  closure.    A  summary  of  the  discussion  continued  from 
February,  1915,  Proceedings.   Takes  up  each  contribution  separately 
and  comments  on  the  salient  points  therein* 

Gahtt,  H.  L.    B0lation  produeUom  and  eo9U,    Joum.  Am.  Soc. 

Mechanical  Engineers,  Aug.,  1916.   Pp.  9)^. 
The  only  indirect  expense  logically  chargeable  to  a  product  is  tiiat 
needed  for  its  production  when  the  factory  is  running  at  its  full  or 
normal  capacity. 

Gnxsm,  H.  P.    The  vohtaUon  of  waUf  work$  proportUi.   Bngg.  ft  Con- 
tracting, Oct  6,  1916.   Pp.  S%. 
VI.  Appraisal  of  derdopment  cost  or  going  yalue  and  franchise  yalue. 
HizLiCAir,  R.  B.   8om4  seonowUc  atpscU  of  wtUor  work$  vakuUiou.  Joora. 
Am.  Water  Works  Association.,  Sept,  1916.   Pp.  6. 
Summarises  and  comments  on  different  methods  of  treating  devel* 
opment  expenses  and  early  losses  in  utility  rate  cases. 

Hnx,  N.  S.    ValMation  of  pnbUe  utiUHeM.    Pro.  Munic.  Engineers  of  the 
aty  of  New  York,  1914.  Pp.  1311. 
A  consideration  of  the  important  problems  and  the  methods  involved, 
accompanied  with  tables. 
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HuxpHBXTiy  A.  C  Depreciation  and  eonfiicatian,  Rj.  Age  Gas.,  Aug.  90, 
1916.    Pp.  1%. 

The  aging  of  plant  calls  for  a  charge  for  renewals  and  replacements, 
but  does  not  call  for,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  justify,  a  writing  down 
of  the  fixed  capital  accoont 

jACKsoiTy  H.  D.   Uniform  ehotrie  ratoi  ha$$d  on  eo$U.  Elec  Wld.,  July  31, 

1915.  Pp.  9. 

Shows  the  injustice  of  fixing  rates  so  that  the  total  of  all  the  rates  is 
equal  to  cost,  plus  a  fair  profit 

Lbaxs,  p.  D.  Doprooiaiian  and  waiting  a$9et9.  Accountant^  July  3»  1916. 
Pp.  7. 

An  exposition  of  the  problem  and  a  discussion  of  the  common  theo- 
ries of  measurement. 

Lmu,  A.  S.  Tho  tjfrann^  of  iko  ongracor.  Jonm.  Account,  Sept,  1916. 
Pp.  17. 

A  protest  against  the  persistent  recognition  of  par,  premium,  and 
discount  in  annuity  and  bond  discount  calculations. 
NikSH,  L.  R.  New  Ught  on  dioonity  faoton.   Stone  &  Wd>ster  Pub.  Serr. 
Jonm.,  Aug.,  1916.   Pp.  9. 

Comments  on  and  extracts  from  a  paper  presented  before  recent 
annual  conyention  of  the  National  Electric  Li^  Association  analyiing 
service  costs  and  their  corresponding  rate  schedules. 
Oakst,  F.   BiandardizaUon  of  pnandal  eiatomonte,   Joum.  Account,  Sept, 

1916.  Pp.7. 

Needs  and  adyantages  of  standarised  forms  and  terminology  espe- 
cially in  municipal  and  state  reports. 

PaiTT,  B.  A.  Ancient  and  modem  accounting  for  pmbKc  mHUtiee.  Jonrn.  Am. 
Water  Works  Assoc,  June^  1916.  Pp.  10. 
The  "ancient"  books,  forms,  and  accounting  methods  commonly 
used  by  modem  utilities. 

SmBuunr,  B.  B.  Orapke,  ckarte  and  etatietice  ae  aide  to  admMetralkm. 
Elec.  Ry.  Joum.,  Oct  9,  1916.   Pp.  8. 

Critical  discussion  is  made  of  these  devices  for  keeping  executiyes 
in  touch  with  operations.  Specimen  comparatiye  forms  are  included. 
WnrcaAVTS,  K.  F.  /  hood  moan  imnehdr  TeUgrafetyreieene  nga  tamefihrelag 
en  beekattningf  Ek.  Tids.,  No.  8,  1916.  Pp.  B. 

If  the  telegraph  and  telephone  services  (of  Sweden)  are  to  be 
taxed,  the  aui£or  fayors  the  accounting  of  the  tax  as  a  tax  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  and  not  as  an  increased  income  of  these  state- 
owned  systems. 

Depreciation  in  pmbUc  ntiUtiee.   Elec  Wld.,  Oct  9,  1916.  P. 

Idaho  supreme  court  decides  question  may  be  entirely  disregarded  if 
plant  of  utility  company  is  in  good  operating  condition. 
Form  of  pnbUehed  aeoounte.   Accountant,  Sept  96,  1916.   Pp.  9. 

Raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  customary  form  of  published 
balance  sheets  should  be  changed. 
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Recent  progreee  in  the  federal  valuation  work.  Ry.  Age  Gas.,  Sept  94,  1915. 

Methods  are  being  revised  and  standardised.  Increased  results  are 
secured  in  all  departments. 

Public  Utilities 
(Abstracts  by  Ralph  £.  Heihnan) 
BsKKBTTy  C  G.   IlUnoie  UtiUty  Commiiiion  and  the  toat^r  worke  companiee, 

Jouni.  Am.  Water  Works  Assoc,  June,  1915. 
BotTWicx,  A.  L.    The  regulation  of  the  jitnoy  hut.    BuU.  St  Louis  Public 
Library,  July,  1915. 
A  discussion  of  city  ordinances. 
Cooke,  A.  Finanevng  of  public  utiUtg  properties.  Gas  Age,  July  15,  1915. 

The  problem  of  raising  money  for  utility  enterprises. 
DooLiTTLE,  F.  W.   Economies  of  the  jitney  hue  movomont.   Elec.  Ry.  Joum., 
Aug.  7,  1915. 

Factors  affecting  development  of  jitney  bus  movement  Effect  on 
street  railways  and  the  public. 

DooLETTLx,  F.  W.  Operating  ooet  and  shifU  in  eorviee.  Elec  Ry.  Jonm.,  Aug. 
91,  1915. 

Cost  of  service  should  be  considered  in  making  street  railway 
schedules.  Increased  rush  hour  service  causes  higher  unit  costs. 
Geaham,  D.  a.   The  appUeation  of  ihe  theories  of  pubUo  regulation  to  tko 
management  of  utiUHee.  Joum.  Am.  Water  Works  Assoc,  June,  1915. 
Interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  utilities  can  best  be  served  by 
devising  simple  means  of  providing  fair  return  for  adequate  service. 
HABDBirBuia,  W.  £.  Calgary's  municiptU  street  railway.  Munic  Joum.,  Sept 
9,  1915. 

Describes  six  years  of  operation,  and  claims  profit  in  spite  of  hard 
times. 

HxiLMAir,  R.  £.    Two  rate  decisions  of  imfortance.    Quart  Joum.  Econ., 
Aug.,  1915. 

Recent  decision  of  Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission  on 
street  railway  fares,  and  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  franchise 
values. 

KiKo,  C.  Ij.  A  digest  of  ihe  ordinances  regulating  jitney  busses  adopted  in 

American  cities.  Utilities  Mag.,  July,  1915. 
Labsok,  C.  M.    State  regulation  of  municipally  owned  plants.   Joum.  Am. 

Water  Works  Assoc,  Sept,  1915. 
Work  of  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  in  supervising  municipally 
owned  utilities. 

LooAK,  J.   The  pubKo  service  corporation  and  the  municipality.  Joum.  Bos- 
ton Soc  Civ.  Engineers,  June,  1915. 
The  value  and  importance  of  publicity. 

Pattkbsok,  £.  M.    Financial  history  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Public  Work^  Philadelphia,  1914. 
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Alleges  heavy  overcapitalization  of  this  corporation^  and  the  charg- 
ing of  excessive  rates  to  consumers. 

Toll,  R.  W.  Traffic  investigation  in  Denver.  Elec  Bj.  Joum.,  Aug.  91,  1915. 

Investigation  in  Denver  shows  a  marked  increase  in  automobile  and 
bicycle  traffic. 

Wilcox,  D.  P.    The  crieis  in  public  service  reffvlatian  in  New  York,  Nat. 
Munic  Rev.,  Oct,  1915. 
Recent  investigations  of  work  of  the  New  York  commissions^  and 
appointments  to  its  membership. 

Another  Matsachueette  fare  increaee,  Elec  Rj.  Joom.,  Aug.  S8,  1915. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  grants  a  6-cent  fare  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Bristol  Street  Railway^  on  account  of  "inadequate  return  on  the 
stockholder's  investment." 

Maeeachueette  PubKo  Service  Conmieeion'i  view  on  accrued  appreciation. 
Annalist,  Aug.  9,  1915. 
When  revenues  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  fixed  charges,  accrued 
depreciation  should  h%  included  with  permanent  capital  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  rates. 

Milwaukee  fare  case  decided.   Elec  Ry.  Joum.,  July  10,  1915. 

United  States  Supreme  Court  holds  that  .under  existing  statutes  the 
city  has  no  power  to  enter  into  a  contract  governing  rates. 
One  year's  operation  of  the  Seattle  municipal  railway.  Stone  &  Webster  Pub. 
Serv.  Joura.,  Sept,  1915. 
Results  of  one  year's  experiment  with  municipal  ownership. 
The  pubUe  utility  situation  in  Seattle.   Stone  &  Webster  Pub.  Serv.  Joum., 
Sept,  1915. 

The  Puget  Sound  Traction  Light  and  Power  Company  files  a  com- 
plaint against  the  city  of  Seattle  because  of  the  demands  made  upon 
the  company  by  the  city. 

The  telephones  in  Latin  Amoriea,   BulL  Pan  Am.  Union,  July,  1915. 

The  distribution  of  telephone  service  and  methods  of  operation  in  the 
Latin-American  countries. 

Unprofitable  street-car  traffic.   Engg.  News,  July  8»  1915. 
Discussion  of  the  claim  that  long  haul  suburban  traffic  is  unprofitable. 

Investments 
(Abstracts  by  Arthur  S.  Dewing) 
Amobt.  The  capital  account  of  British  raUwaye.  Annalist,  Sept  13,  1915. 

A  very  brief  and  valuable  statement  of  the  proportions  of  bonds  and 
stocks  in  English  railway  capitalisations.  Also  a  few  interesting  traffic 
statistics. 

CoLLVim,  C.  Short  term  pubUc  utHUy  notes,   Moody's  Mag.,  Sept,  1915. 

Sympathetic  analysis  of  several  issues  of  very  varying  value.  Article 
is  uncritical. 
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CaxtcuoLO,  L.  L0gal  imv^itments  im  New  York  staU,  Bankers  Mag^  Jiil7»  1915. 

Continuatioii  of  a  previous  article.  Points  out  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing  legality  according  to  net  earnings. 

Fabbbix,  J.  A.  CmUral  tmd  South  American  trade  a$  affected  6y  the  European 
war,  Ann.  Am,  Acad.,  July,  1915. 
Deals  especially  with  investment  of  this  and  European  nations  in 
Latin-American  countries. 

GiMoir,  T.  Induetrial  eecurUiee  and  the  pubUc.  Moody's  Mag.,  Sept,  1915. 

Speculation  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  The  remedy^  as  far  as  se- 
curities are  concerned^  is  publicity.  The  industrials,  as  notorious 
offenders  against  publicity,  must  change  their  policy.  Stock  exchange 
should  encourage  this. 

MoooT,  J.    Proepeete  of  the  United  Statee  Steel  eecwriUee.    Moody's  Mag., 
July,  1915. 

An  optimistic  analysis  of  Steel  common  stock. 
Sraouu,  W.  The  raUroade  and  the  people.  Joum.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc,  Oct, 


Investment  interest  in  the  railroads  very  extensive;  the  public  re- 
quires good  service  which  is  based  on  making  railroad  investments 
sound. 

Our  horromed  eapitak   Annalist,  June  98^  1915. 

A  summary  of  Loree's  remarkable  study  of  foreign  holdings  of 
American  railway  bonds. 

The  right  to  gamble.  Annalist,  Aug.  9,  1915.  Pp.  190. 

Able  discussion  of  the  predominating  stock  exchange  transactions.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  exchange  to  frown  on  violent  fluctuations; 
brokers  should  insist  on  large  margins. 

Corporations  and  Trusts 
(Abstracts  by  Arthur  S.  Dewing) 
Coma,  A.   Spirit  of  the  United  Staiet  Steel  Corporation.    Moody's  Mag., 
Sept,  1915. 

Spirit  of  codperation^  team  play^  as  leading  to  efficiency.  Opposes 
labor  unions  because  believes  iliem  opposed  to  maximum  efficiency. 
Moovr,  J.  The  B0pubUc  Iron  and  Steel  Compa$^.  Moody's  Mag.,  Sept,  1915. 

Analysis  of  company^  not  very  critical  although  it  does  bring  out 
the  fact  of  under  maintenance  and  depreciation  reserve.  Increase  of 
capital  investment  per  dollar  of  product  interesting  example  of  law  of 
diminishing  returns. 

Pftnrci,  T.  M.  The  International  MeroantUe  Marine  eituoHon.  Moody's  Mag., 
Sept,  1915. 

Historical  statement  and  present  condition  of  company.  Poverty 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war,  followed  by  receivership^  then  sud- 
den opulence.  Should  be  read  in  connection  with  Meade's  original 
study  of  the  combination  in  Political  Science  Quarteriif,  voL  XIX,  p.  50. 
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Skaoeb,  H.  R.  T%#  fMW  atUi-trmt  act$.  PoL  ScL  Quart,  Sept,  1915. 
A  sympathetic  analysis  of  current  legislation. 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 
(Abstracts  by  George  B.  Bamett) 
AwAimca,  M.  W.   HMmg  amd  firing:  Us  seonamie  wa$i0  amd  how  to  atoid 

U.  Stone  &  Webster  Pab.  Sery.  Jonrn^  Sept,  1916.  Pp.  16. 
AvoBiws,  J.  B.  A  national  $y9tom  of  labor  §9ehango$  in  its  relation  to  indms- 
trial  ejfleieney.   Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Sept,  1915.   Pp.  8. 
A  national  system  is  necessary  to  coordinate  the  state  and  municipal 
exchanges. 

Bbsbt,  G.  &   Tho  artifleial  regulation  of  wagee  in  Austratta.   Econ.  Joom., 
Sept,  1915.    Pp.  a 
The  present  system  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  worker.    Only  a 
national  minimum  wage  sufficient  to  give  a  bare  living  should  be 
prescribed. 

Bairte,  H.  Americans  mnemployment  problem,  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Sept,  1915. 
Pp.  14. 

CABm,  G.IL  The  Bonih  Wales  eoal  strike.  Econ.  Joam.,  Sept,  1915.  Pp.  14. 

EoouBiQir,  F.  W.    The  AmstraUam  domoeraey  amd  its  economic  problems. 

Econ.  Jonm.,  Sept,  1915.   Pp.  14. 
The  next  step  should  be  the  introduction  of  codperation. 
Fm,  R.  A.  BoienHfto  management  appKed  to  the  steadying  of  emplogment, 

and  its  effect  in  am  industrial  establishmeni.    Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Sept, 

1915.  Pp.  10. 

GoKpns,  S.   The  workers  and  the  eight-kowr  workday.   Am.  Federatloiiist, 
Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  99. 

Reply  to  a  socialist  pamphlet  which  attacks  the  A.  F.  of  L.  position 
on  the  regulation  of  hours  by  law. 

HAmcAinr,  G.  Die  Pramenarbeit  in  der  Metamndustrie  wdkrend  dor  Kriegs- 
»eU.   Sob.  Praxis,  Aug.  If,  1915. 
Fears  graye  consequences  after  the  war  from  the  replacement  of 
men  by  women  in  numerous  branches  of  metal  trades. 

H.  D.  H.  The  infUtonce  of  the  war  on  emplogmmU.  IIL  Econ.  Joom.,  June, 
1915.  Pp.  a 

A  reriew  by  industries  of  the  state  of  employment  on  February  1, 
based  on  an  official  report 

Knxoi,  F.  A.    Unamploymeni  in  Ameriemn  cMes.   Nat  Manic  Rer.,  July, 
1915.  Pp.  9. 

A  surrey  of  last  winter's  unemployment  work  in  American  cities. 
KooB,  R.  Die  Vertrdge  mtisehen  Arheiigebem  umd  Arbeitmehmem  in  deut- 
sehen  Buckdruckgmmorbe.  Zeitsdir.  f .  d.  ges.  Staatswis.,  71, 9, 1915.  Pp.  97. 

A  fayorable  view  of  the  results  of  40  years  of  collective  bargaining 
in  the  German  printing  industry. 
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Leuebsok,  W.  M.    The  movement  for  public  labor  exehangee,    Journ.  PoL 
Econ.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  19. 
Stresses  the  need  for  improved  administratiozi. 

Mbeksb,  R.  8om4  recent  eurveyt  of  wnemploymmt,   Ann.  Am.  Acad^  Scpt^ 
1915.   Pp.  6. 

Deals  with  the  investigations  made  bj  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  New  York^  and  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  15  cities. 

Nash,  M.  Municipal  employment  bwreaue  in  the  United  Statee.   Nat  Mmilc 
Hev^  July,  1915.  Pp.  8. 
Discusses  the  administration  of  American  bureaus. 
Newell,  J.  P.,  Hopsoir,  E.  G.  and  others.   Report  on  wbUer  unemphymmt 
Journ.  Assoc  Engg.  Soc,  June,  1915.  Pp.  16. 
Discusses  the  feasibility  of  spreading  engineering  work  in  Oregon 
over  the  winter  months. 

Odehciaktz,  L.  C   Placing  women  through  pubUe  employment  ojfleee.  Sur- 
vey, Sept  18,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

Russell,  F.  A.  A.  Induitrial  arbitration  in  New  South  Walee.   Econ.  Journ., 
Sept,  1915.  Pp.  19. 

Favors  preference  to  unionists,  industrial  as  against  craft  awards, 
differentiated  as  against  flat  rates  of  wages. 

Sewabd,  H.  F.  Special  appUcatione  of  the  piece  work  egetem,  Journ.  Aooount, 
Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

The  feasibility  of  having  sweeping  and  trucking  done  as  piece-work 
is  urged. 

SrBOMETEm,  H.  Steigerung  der  ArboiteinteneiUit  bei  Induetriearbeitom. 
SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  39,  S,  1915.  Pp.  50. 
Interesting  observations  on  the  effect  of  shorter  hours,  systems  of 
wage  payment,  etc.,  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  labor.  The  author's 
conclusions  are  based  largely  on  his  experience  as  director  of  a  German 
government  torpedo  factory. 

TiLLTAiD,  F.   Non-^rliamentarg  imduitridl  legielation.   Econ.  Journ.,  Sept, 
1915.  Pp.  10. 

Useful  description  of  provisional  orders,  statutory  orders,  determina- 
tions, and  by-laws. 

Vak  Klebck,  M.   The  effect  of  unomployment  on  the  wage  eoale.  Ann.  Am. 
Acad^  Sept,  1915.    Pp.  14. 
Summarises  the  existing  information. 
WiCKEBSHAM,  G.  W.  LaboT  legislation  in  the  Clayton  act.  Am.  Federationist, 
July,  1915.    Pp.  13. 
Asserts  that  the  act  constitutes  a  statutory  reversal  of  the  principles 
of  the  decision  in  the  Danbury  hatters'  cases,  and  argues  against  its 
constitutionality. 

Bay  state  street  railway  arbitration,  Elec  Ry.  Journ.,  June  96,  1915.  Pp.  9, 
An  analysis  of  the  award. 
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Building  unto  idlenei9.   Annalist,  Sept  13,  1915.   Pp.  3. 

The  idle  capacity  of  American  factories^  averaging  25  per  cent^  con- 
stitntes  the  greatest  single  waste  in  industry. 

Employ 469  reeHv4  inere4ue  in  Chicago.  Elec.  R7.  Joum.,  June  H,  1915.  Pp.  3. 

The  text  of  the  arbitration  award  in  the  Chicago  street  railway  case. 
Ontario  commission  on  unemployment.  Lsb.  Gaz.,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  8. 

Recommends  a  Provincial  system  of  employment  offices  and  sub- 
sidies to  associations  providing  insurance  against  unemployment. 
Organisation  in  coal  mines  to  incrsius  output.   Board  of  Trade  Labour  Ga- 
zette, June,  1915.   P.  1. 

Recommendations  by  a  departmental  committee  appointed  to  consider 
means  for  securing  the  necessary  output  of  coal. 

Usbsr  die  Organisation  dss  Arbeiterschutzes.  Soz.  Praxis,  Sept  9, 1915.  Pp.  2. 

A  plan  for  the  consolidation  and  regrouping  of  all  governmental 
agencies  in  Germany  charged  with  the  protection  of  labor. 

Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 

Cahkaw,  £.   Report  of  the  committee  on  coal  prices.    Boon.  Joum.,  June, 
1915. 

EuLEKBVBo,  F.  Die  Bewegung  der  Warenpreise  wdhrend  des  Krieges.  Welt- 

wirts.  Archiv,  July,  1915. 
Paish,  G.  Prices  of  commodities  in  1914»  Joum.  Royal  Stat  Soc,  Mar.,  1915. 
Stocks,  M.    Maaeimum  com  prices  in  Germany,    Econ.  Joum.,  June,  1915. 
Zexleb,  a.    Die  Entwicklung  der  Lebenskosten  und  ihre  Binwirhung  auf 

Oehalt  und  andere  feste  BezUge.   SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  39,  9,  1915. 
La  hausse  des  prix  depuis  la  guerre.  L'Econ.  Fran^.,  Apr.  3,  1915. 
La  hausse  des  prim  depuis  la  guerre  en  Angleterre.  L'Econ.  Fran^.,  May  99, 

1915. 

La  hausse  des  prios  en  Prance  depuis  la  guerre.  L*Econ.  Fran^.,  June  5,  1915. 

Money,  Credit,  and  Banking 
(Abstracts  by  Don  C  Barrett) 
Aoon,  E.  E.   The  depreciation  of  sterling.   Annalist,  Sept  tf,  1915. 

Causes  and  effects  of  the  decline.  Normal  level  can  be  restored  only 
by  large  loan. 

Allbk,  W.  H.    What  is  the  matter  with  foreign  exehanget   Moody's  Mag., 
Sept,  1915.  Pp.9. 

Ajlkoui,  J.  J.    The  American  gold  fund  of  1914.   Joum.  PoL  Econ.,  July, 
1915.  Pp.11. 

Explains  the  need  of  meeting  our  foreign  obligations  at  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  details  of  the  method  pursued. 

Bekdix,  L.    Germany's  financial  mobUization.    Quart  Joum.  Econ.,  Aug., 
1915.    Pp.  94. 

EzceUent  discussion  of  Germany's  organization  of  credit  facilities 
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for  dnration  of  war.    The  Reichsbank,  with  increased  gold  reserve, 
supports  the  new  "imperial  loan  banks"  and  new  "war  credit  banks." 
This  organisation  rendered  a  moratorium  unnecessary.  Unfavorable 
foreign  exchange  no  indication  of  Germany's  financial  strength. 
CAKPnu,  H.  M.   Cam  Congren  etmf^r  tm$t  ptno^i  wpo%  national  baukif 

Joum.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc,  Sept.,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
Legal  and  economic  reasons  for  opposing  this  grant  of  powers. 
CoirAXT,  C  A.    Tks  mu>d0m  fM  for  tko  bank  noto.    Bankers  Mag.,  Sept, 

1916.   Pp.  10. 

The  function  of  bank  notes  is  to  supply  the  demand  for  currency  at 
seasons  of  special  trade  activity  and  when  credit  is  clogged  as  in 
crises,  and  also  to  permit  the  concentration  of  the  gold  stock  in  central 
bank — historical  and  current  evidence. 

Cosvr,  J.  T.  LaHn  Amorioa  monotary  $y8tom»  and  §xehange  conditions.  Nat 

aty  Bank,  New  York.   Pp.  31. 
D.  D.  Rik$bankon$  BsdsJmtgifnkng.  Ek.  Tids.,  No.  5, 1915.  Pp.  3. 

A  defense  of  the  bank  note  issue  of  the  Swedish  central  bank  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

EDWAUMy  G.  B.  LiqmUUty  of  taoingt  bank  inv^itmonti.  Joum.  Am.  Bankeri 
Assoc,  Sept,  1915.  Pp.  8. 
Savings  banks  should  invest  a  certain  proportion  of  deposits  in  short 
time,  readily  convertible  paper,  e.g,,  acceptances,  and  thus  abolish 
necessity  for  notices  of  withdrawal. 

GiMOir,  A.  H.    War  loam,  intoreit  and  banking  dopoiiti.    Bankers'  Mag. 
(London),  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  17. 
Means  of  preventing  high  interest  rate  on  war  loans:  causes  which 
underlie  the  great  increase  in  banking  deposits. 

HorFXAirir,  W.  Dio  ArbMUtoQmmg  twiiohon  Sparkaston  nnd  D&poiitonka»9$n, 
Zdtschr.  f .  d.  ges.  Staatswis.,  71,  9,  1915.   Pp.  45. 
Concluding  article.    Analyses  functions  of  these  classes  of  banks 
in  current  practice.    Economic  problems  of  the  two  differ  almost 
completely. 

Lbwbck,  R.  if MMirft  tak&n  or  proposed  by  tho  Prussian  landsekafton  for  iks 
oosUnsion  of  tkoir  mortgags  ersdU  to  psasant  koldings.  Mo.  BuIL  Eood. 
ft  Soc  IntdL,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  90. 
In  East  Prussia,  the  land  credit  association  has  been  enabled  to 

grant  small  landholders  as  large  loans  as  those  to  owners  of  medium 

sised  and  large  farms. 

LvciT,  J.  P.  Illinois  siatmUs  prohibit  grant  of  trust  powsrs  to  naOonal  banks. 

Trust  Companies,  June,  1915.  Pp.  5. 
Gives  substance  of  opinion  rendered  by  the  attorney  general. 
Ltfobo^  F.  E.   The  eowntry  banks  and  tho  fodsrai  rsssrss  system,  Moody's 

Mag.,  Sept,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

MoCaub.   Tho  fmandal  rsiooMlon.   Moody's  Mag.,  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

Traces  some  influences  of  federal  reserve  system  upon  the  course  of 
financial  and  economic  affairs. 
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M'EwAiTy  A.  Tk§  90ewitU§  department  of  a  hrtmeh  ba$^:  a  brief  autUme  of  Ue 
work.  Scottish  Bankers  Mag.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  13. 
Explains  nature  of  securities  and  of  security  documents  receiyed  in 
course  of  daily  routine  by  a  Scottish  bank. 

PAxrnsoir,  B.  M.    Quardimg  agaimit  eredU  imftaHUm  {»  ike  UwUed  Statee. 
Trust  Companies*  June,  1915.  Pp.  5. 
Heavy  investment  in  securities  from  abroad  and  large  loans  for  spec- 
ulative purchases  at  home  have  dangerously  reduced  our  banks'  liquid 
assets  and  reserves. 

PuusEA,  V.  Le  baneke  popolari  co0peratie4  deOa  proekteia  di  Torimo  negU 
otto  meet  di  wMratoria.   Rif.  Soc,  June-July,  1915.   Pp.  11. 

Smith,  J.  C   The  debt-ftayimg  power  of  monejf.   Bankers'  Mag.  (liondoo), 
July,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
Exhibits  "unjustness"  of  existing  legal  tender  laws. 
SimiBB,  F.  B.  Federal  reierv0  bamke  amd  the  reeerve  agemt,  Jonm.  Account., 
Ju^,  1915.   Pp.  0. 
Deals  with  problem  of  check  collection.  System  introduced  by  fed- 
eral reserve  banks  will  succeed. 

Snoire,  B.  Federal  reeerve  eyBtem-^deeehprnent  of  check  cotteetkm  ptame 
amd  relaiUm  of  $tate  hanke  amd  truet  comfoedee.  Trust  Companies,  June^ 
1915.  Pp.  10. 

Difficulties  of  check  collection  will  become  more  acute  for  the  small 
country  banks  as  their  reserve  accounts  are  finally  transferred  to  re- 
serve banks.  Analysis  of  regulations  regarding  admission  of  state 
institutions.  Need  of  care  in  use  of  existing  surplus  reserves  in  order 
to  avoid  inflation  and  to  solve  international  problems. 

ViALLATS,  A.  La  rSforme  bamcaire  amm  Btate-Umie.  Le  "Federal  Reeerve  Act," 
dm  tS  dieemhre  191S.  Rev.  Sd.  PoL,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  90. 
Descriptive  review  of  conditions  and  activities  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  federal  reserve  system.   Shows  acquaintance  with  best 
sources  of  information. 

AmmM9  imtereete  a$  afeeted  by  the  Emropcam  war.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  July, 
1915. 

This  symposium  of  80  papers  includes  several  upon  money  and 
banking  problems^  e.g,,  those  by  T.  W.  Lament,  W.  P.  O.  Harding, 
A.  J.  Hemphill,  J.  F.  Johnson,  and  A.  B.  Leach. 

Bamkere  commemd  movemefU  for  UqmidUjf  of  eofdrngt  book  ae$ete.  Jonm.  Am. 
Bankers  Assoc,  Sept,  1915.  Pp.  7. 
A  digest  of  letters  from  bankers  of  all  sections  of  the  country  shows 
agreement  on  this  means  of  safeguarding  against  panics. 
The  govermmemt  cUmgs  to  ob$oUte  treaewrff—hae  made  mo  depoeite  <»  the 
federal  reeerve  bamke.  Joum.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  5. 
Chief  purpose  of  reserve  act  defeated  by  refusal  of  treasury  to  de- 
posit funds.   Grovemment's  attitude  causes  state  banks  to  hesitate  to 
join  system. 
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The  great  eriiU,  The  eeamd  government  loan.  Bankers*  Mag.  (London) »  Jalj» 
1915.   Pp.  11. 

Includes  discussion  of  foreign  exchange  conditions  and  recognition 
of  aid  rendered  hj  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  government. 
Hew  the  hanker  ehould  analyze  proepeetive  borrower'e  etatement,  Joura.  Ajd. 
Bankers  Assoc,  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  5. 

Importance  of  ratio  of  quick  assets  to  liabilities.  Analysis  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet.   Difficulty  in  obtaining  correct  information. 
No  eavmge  out  of  eaminge.   Annalist,  Aug.  30,  1915. 

Depositors  of  New  York  savings  banks  have  withdrawn  more  than 
they  have  deposited.    Investment  intelligence  has  risen. 

Organisation  and  work  of  the  real  estate  credit  eoeieties  (continued).  Mo. 
BulL  Econ.  &  Soc  IntelL,  July,  1915.   Pp.  90. 
Methods  of  formation  of  capital.    Relation  of  the  society  to  the 
state,  to  private  borrowers,  and  to  cheap  dwelling  house  societies. 
Savings  bank  section; — statistics  of  school  savings— fundamentals  of  thrift — 
uniqtie  savings  calendar — eat  your  bread  and  have  U — taJks  on  thrift — 
branch  banks— forms  for  savings  bamks*  Joum.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc,  Aug., 
1915.  Pp.  8. 
Middle  Western  states  lead  in  deposits. 
Synopsis  of  proceedings  of  the  United  States  League  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaHfomia,   Am.  Bldg.  Assoc  News,'  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  37. 
Includes  discussion  of  plans  proposed  for  legislation  on  federal  rural 
credit. 

La  question  du  change  et  Vor,   L'Econ.  Fran^.,  July  10,  1915.    Pp.  9. 
Discusses  dislocation  of  foreign  exchanges  and  remedies  suggested. 

Public  Finance 
(Abstracts  by  Charles  P.  Huse) 
Baltbs,  E.  Die  deutschen  Vermdgensteuem.  Finans-Archiv,  XXXII,  9,  1915. 
Pp.  W7. 

Compares  the  property  taxes  of  the  various  German  states  and  con- 
siders the  defense  contribution  tax. 

Beixet,  D.  La  situation  budgitaire  espagnole,  Joum.  des  Econ.,  June,  1915. 

Shows  the  effect  of  the  war  on  Spanish  revenues. 
Bximix,  L.  Germany's  fkumeial  mobiUxation,  Quart  Joum.  Econ.,  Aug.,  1915. 
Pp.  S4. 

Financial  measures  taken  from  1905  to  1914  in  anticipation  of  war, 
the  legislation  of  the  war  period  and  its  success.   Unfavorable  rate  of 
exchange  not  due  to  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
BicnunKi,  C  F.   On  paying  for  war  by  loans,   Econ.  Joum.,  Sept,  1915. 
Pp.  10. 

Discusses  the  economic  principles  involved  in  meeting  war  expendi- 
tures by  loans  and  taxes. 

Beu^bi,  H.   WJiere  New  York  stands:  what  we  have,  what  we  spend,  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  Sunday,  June  90,  part  S,  1915.  Pp.  9, 
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Danjsioeb,  S.   Th4  iingh  tax  and  AtMrican  munidpaUHes,   Nat  Manic.  Rev., 
Oct.,  1915.   Pp.  6. 

A  review  of  recent  single  tax  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  a 
description  of  the  single  tax  colonies  by  the  editor  of  the  Public, 
Chicago. 

Pabous,  G.   L0  finanz0  della  eonf$d$raz%on4  ivizzera  e  Vimpo9ta  straordinaria 
di  ffuerra,    Rif.  Soc.,  June-July,  1915.   Pp.  15. 

Gaioneb,  H.  B.    Census  report  on  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation^    Am.  Econ. 
Rev.,  Dec.,  1915.  Pp.  10. 

Geoboe,  R.  £.  The  rapid  increaee  in  municipal  expenditure,  Nat  Munic.  Rev., 

Oct.,  1915.    Pp.  5. 
An  analysis  of  monidpal  expenditures  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  growth  will  be  still  more  rapid  in  the  future. 
GuxK,  F.  £.   What  ie  the  beet  order  for  presenting  data  in  reports  of  city 

comptrollers  and  auditorst   Pro.  Nat  Assoc  Comptrollers  &  Accounting 

Officers,  1914. 

HA1CII.TOK,  M.    Telefontariffreformen  och  telefonbeshattningen,    Ek.  Tids., 
No.  9,  1915.   Pp.  1^. 
Favors  postponement  of  special  taxes  on  telephone  until  effects 
of  present  telephone  tariff  reforms  can  be  ascertained. 
Haio,  R.  M.   The  effects  of  increment  taxes  upon  building  operations.  Quart. 
Journ.  Econ.,  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  19. 
A  criticism  of  Professor  Anderson's  recent  denial  of  the  argument 
that  a  tax  on  land  increment  stimulates  building. 

Haio,  R.  M.    Nev>  sources  of  city  revenue,    Nat  Munic.  Rev.,  Oct,  1915. 
Pp.  10. 

Reviews  the  finances  of  a  number  of  American  cities  and  considers 
various  plans  suggested  for  increasing  their  revenues. 
HoBBOK,  C  K,    Economic  mobilisation  for  loar.    SocioL  Rev.,  July,  1915. 
Pp.  90. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  methods  used  by  Great  Britain  in 
financing  the  war,  strengthening  private  credit  and  diverting  the  eco- 
nomic forces  of  the  nation  to  public  use.  Believes  the  war  will  result 
in  a  permanent  enlargement  of  state  activity. 

HoBBOK,  J.  A.  The  coming  taxation.  Contemp.  Rev.,  Sept,  1915.  Pp.  19. 

Recommends  that  England  pay  a  larger  part  of  the  war  expenditure 
out  of  taxes,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  labor. 
HoBBOir,  J.  A.  The  war  loan  as  an  instrument  of  economy .  Nineteenth  Cent, 
Sept,  1915.  Pp.  11. 

Recommends  an  immediate  increase  in  British  taxes  as  a  means  of 
preventing  inflation  and  stimulating  economy. 

HoooB,  J.  M.  The  nacal  and  military  war  pensions  bill.  Contemp.  Rev.,  Sept, 
1915.   Pp.  8. 

A  discussion  by  a  member  of  the  English  parliament  of  the  proposals 
for  providing  more  adequate  pensions. 
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Humr-VAZunoux.  I/impdt  »wr  U  twrnm,  ^apri$  #»  SconomitU  amOrieaSm. 
R€f.  Soc^  Sept  16,  1915.  Pp.  12. 

A  review  of  William  Ooalid's  French  translation  of  Professor  Selig- 
man's  work  on  The  Income  Tom. 

jBirimrofy  H.  J.   The  great  war  loai^  Fortn.  Kcv^  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  15. 
Jnramresy  H.  J.  How  the  war  it  fnaneed.   Fortn.  Rev.,  June,  1915. 

An  account  of  recent  British  war  loan  of  ^00^000^000. 
JizB,  G.  Lee  finances  de  guerre  de  la  France,  Rev.  ScL  L^;is.  Finan.,  Apr.- 
June,  1915.   Pp.  69. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  French  expenditures, 
revenues,  and  debt   The  war  burdens  France  particularly  because  of 
her  enormous  debt  and  her  poor  budgetary  methods. 
Kmns,  J.  M.  The  eeonomUse  of  war  in  Oermang,  Econ,  Joum.,  Sept,  1915. 
Pp.  10. 

Critical  summary  of  the  collection  of  articles  on  the  economics  of  the 
war  written  by  German  economists  and  recently  published  in  the 
Archiv  f&r  Sozialwieeenechaft  %nd  Sozialpolitik. 

KsroTT,  H.  Die  weknariechen  Landeeeehulden.  Bin  Oedenkblatt  znr  Jahr- 
hnndertfeier  dee  Oroeeherzogtnme  Saokeen.  Finans-Archiv,  XXXII,  9, 
1915.   Pp.  36. 

Traces  the  development  of  the  public  debts  of  Weimar  since  the 
liberation  from  Napoleon. 

KunBsrsBJT,  K.  J.  Det  eveneke  Tobdkmonopol  Nat  5k.  Tids.,  Mar.-Apr., 
1915.  Pp.  10. 

Discussion  of  plans  to  extend  state  monopolisation  of  tobacco  in 
Sweden  as  a  means  of  raising  more  revenue. 

Mabhoxt,  J.  a.  R.  Private  thrift  and  pnbUc  etspenditnre,  Fortn.  Rev.,  Aug^ 
1915.   Pp.  IS. 

Compares  methods  of  financing  wars  and  points  out  to  Englishmen 
the  need  of  great  economy. 

OsBOBKK,  E.  &  Short  time  loane  and  sinking  fmnde.  Nat  Assoc  ComptroUen 

&  Accounting  Officers,  1914. 
Pnisoir,  A.  N.  Are  mwnicipal  debte  ever  paid?  Real  Estate  Mag.,  July,  1915. 

RoMPEL.  Stddtiiche  finanzen  cor  dem  Kriege.  Finans-Archiv,  XXXII,  9, 
1915.   Pp.  94. 

Statistical  study  of  finances  of  important  German  cities  under  stress 
of  war. 

RouLAiTD,  E.  Le  coloeeal  empmnt  britatutiqne.  L'Econ.  Fran^.,  July  17,  1915. 

Statement  of  the  tremendous  task  Great  Britain  is  undertaking  in  the 
financing  of  the  war.    Refers  to  the  new  financial  status  given  the 
United  States  by  its  participation  in  the  British-French  loan. 
Salomoit,  J.  Englande  og  Preueeene  BgkomikMner.  Nat  5k.  Tids.,  May-June, 
1915.   Pp.  16. 

Treats  of  the  organisation  and  administration  of  local  government  in 
England  and  Prussia. 
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ScHKinnit  O.  DU  Kri^gtfnaMun  d^r  ^uropdbehen  Oro$nmdeht$,  SchmoUers 

Jahrb.,  39,  3,  1915.  Pp.  59. 
A  review  of  the  financial  resources  of  Rnssia^  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  superior  military 
and  ^lancial  organization  will  eventually  bring  victory  to  Germany. 
ScHULTZEy  £.    StaaUichuldsn  tmd  8tQaUeiwMhm§n  in  AuittiMlUu,  Finaitt" 

Archiv,  XXXII,  9,  1915.   Pp.  13. 

A  study  of  the  debts  and  revenues  of  Australian  states  reveals  finan- 
cial unpreparedness  for  war. 

SsoiTEB,  F.    BibHographie  dw  fmanmitieuickaftKek^m  LU§ratmr  fUr  da$ 

Jahr  1914.   Finanx-Archiv,  XXXII,  9,  1915.   Pp.  99. 
Sksltov,  O.  D.    F§d0ral  fimamo$.    Queen's  Quart,  Jnly-Aug.-Sept,  1915. 

Pp.  3*. 

A  useful  survey  of  Canada's  financial  system.  Per  capita  taxes 
exceed  those  in  United  Kingdom.  Recommends  income  tax  to  meet 
increasing  expenditures. 

Seombatht,  O.   DU  d$t§rr9iehiiohs  Einkammmut0u$rr0f<Mrm  wm  1914.  FI-- 
nans-Archiv,  XXXII,  9,  1915.   Pp.  98. 
An  exhaustive  study  of  the  development  of  the  Austrian  income  tax 
from  1896  to  the  present. 

TucKii,  R.  S.   Ths  British  Um4$  an  kmd  palu$$  In  praetie^.  Quart  Joum. 
Econ.,  Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  96. 
Author  finds  British  land  value  taxes  a  failure;  due,  among  other 
causes,  to  the  complicated  system  of  land  tenure  and  the  great  admin- 
istrative expense. 

Yabbos,  V.  S.  Chicago's  sentational  tarn  cai§i.  Nat  Munic  Rev.,  July,  1915. 
Pp.  6. 

Interesting  account  of  recent  attempts  to  enforce  Illinois  property 
tax  law. 

Cwrreney  and  fnano§  in  Canada,   Ecoo.  Joum.,  June^  1915.   Pp.  i, 

A  brief  summary  of  the  methods  by  which  Canada  has  increased  her 
revenues  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  war. 

La  ocnfirsnes  ds  Paris  ds  f^vrisr  1916  st  VaUiancs  financiers  ds  VAngUisrrs, 
ds  la  Francs  st  ds  la  Russis.  Rev.  ScL  L^gis.  Finan.,  Apr.-June,  1915. 
Pp.95. 

An  account  of  the  different  ways  in  which  England,  France,  and 
Russia  have  recently  combined  their  financial  resources,  both  for  their 
own  welfare  and  for  that  of  their  smaller  allies. 

Lss  financss  ds  gnsrrs  ds  fAnglstsrrs.  Rev.  Set  L^gis.  Finan.,  Apr.-June^ 
1915.  Pp.  3d. 

Considers  the  English  budget  for  1915-16,  including  the  new  method 
of  employing  votes  of  credit 

Lss  financss  ds  gusrrs:  pass4,  pr4ssnt,  st  assnir,  L'Econ.  Fran^  June  19, 
1915.   Pp.  3. 

A  critical  discussion  of  France's  war  expenditures  and  methods  sug- 
gested for  meeting  them. 
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M§thods  financUres  anglais09  §t  m4ihod4s  fraM^ai$49,    L'Econ.  Franc^  Jalj 
^  1915.   Pp.  H. 

France  should  issue  perpetual  rentes  and  not  adopt  the  English  plan 
of  a  unified  debt^  falling  due  on  a  fixed  date. 

L49  moym  d§  pourvoir  am  frai$  ds  gu0rr§:  Is  grand  &mprut  national  #»  V4. 
L*£con.  Franf.,  Aug.  91,  1915. 

Discusses  conditions  of  further  extension  of  French  war  credit 


Dub,  M.  NochmaXi  zur  Prag§  der  ZoUunion.  SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  39,  3,  1915. 
Pp.  17. 

Favors  a  customs  union  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  distant  fn- 
ture>  but  opposes  anything  more  than  guarded  preference  immediately^ 
because  of  the  backwardness  of  Austrian  industries  as  compared  with 


DuBXAu,  G.  L$  marchd  iuorisr  anglaii  §t  la  guerr$  ds  1914,  Joum.  des  Econ^ 
June,  1915.  Pp.  16. 
Effects  of  war;  agitation  for  preferential  duties. 
McPhxbsok,  J.  B.   "8om0  a$p§cU  of  th§  tariff  qusstion."  A  r«vt#io  of  Pro- 
f—%or  Tau§9ig'9  kUsst  Harvard  volume,    BulL  Nat  Assoc  Wool  Mfrs., 
July,  1915.   Pp.  26. 
A  criticism  of  the  accuracy  of  Professor  Taussig's  statements  con- 
cerning wool  and  wool  manufacture. 

Zkamiecki,  A.    Th§  present  Buisian  cu$tom$  tariff.    Americas,  June,  1915. 
Detailed  statement  of  rates  imposed  on  imports  into  Russia. 


Adams,  T.   Housing  and  town  planning  in  Canada.    Town  Planning  Rev^ 
July,  1915.   Pp.  7. 

AnsHEAD,  S.  D.   Ths  urban  land  problsm  as  it  offsets  tovm  planning.  Town 
Planning  Rev.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  19. 

Aeey,  W.  A.  Bsttsr  hsalth  and  bsttsr  homss  for  nsgross  by  nsgross.  Survey, 
May  15, 1915.  Pp.  d. 

Bassrt,  E.  M.  and  Schabff,  M.  R.  BngUsh  housing  from  Amsriean  points  of 

ifisw.   Am.  City,  July,  1915.  Pp.  4. 
BiKOiT-Urr,  G.   Plans  d'am4nagsmsnt  dss  viUss  st  Iss  oitSs-iardku.  Rev. 

d'Econ.  Polit,  July-Aug.,  1915.   Pp.  94. 
Bbakford^  Mbs.  V.   Bslation  of  capital  to  credit  vtith  spscial  rsfsrsncs  to 

rural  housing.  SocioL  Rev.,  Jan.,  1915.  Pp.  4. 
Chappixx,  E.  L.    War  and  ths  housing  problem.   Garden  Cities  and  Town 

Planning  Mag.,  July,  1915.  Pp.  5. 
Durwnuns,  E.  W.  and  Adams,  T.  BngUsh  housing  from  Amsriean  points  of 

visw.  Am.  City,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  8. 


Tariffs  and  Reciprocity 
(Abstracts  by  Henry  R.  Mussey) 
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DuFOumMANTZLLB,  M.    Ir«#  citis-jardim,  Uur  portU  socials,  Isur  caraoUrs, 
IsuT  organisation,    BulL  Soc  Fran^.  des  Habitations  k  Bon  March6> 
No6.  1-4,  1915.  Pp.  46. 
DescriptiTe  and  critical  study  of  garden  cities  of  England^  Germany^ 

and  France. 

Edik,  K.  a.    Vdxands  smaafolksfamiljsrs  hottadsfraaga  hslyst  tnsd  naagra 

g6Uhorg$$iffTor,   Ek.  Tids.,  No.  4,  1915.   Pp.  33. 
The  housing  problem  in  the  light  of  Goteborg  (Sweden)  statistics. 
EaiTEST,  G.  Commsnt  calcvlsr  les  loysrs  d^un  immsubls  pour  habitations  d  bon 

marchS  b4n4ficiant  d^uns  subvsntion  municipals.    BulL  Soc.  Franf.  des 

HabiUtions  k  Bon  March^  Nos.  1-4,  1915.    Pp.  6. 
Gaunt,  W.  H.   A  ysar  of  wartims  at  Lstchworth.    Garden  City  &  Town 

Planning  Mag.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Growth  of  industries  and  population  in  war  time. 
HiADLET,  M.  D.  Housing  England's  submsrgsd  tenth.   Am.  City,  Sept,  1915. 

Pp.  4. 

HoBABT,  L.  P.  and  Chbkby,  C.  H.  Why  bad  housing  costs  and  bettsr  housing 
pays.  Architect  &  Engineer  of  California,  June,  July,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp. 
6,  8,  5. 

HoBSFALL,  T.  C   Dwllings  in  Bsrlin:  the  King  of  Prussians  great  refusal 

Town  Planning  Rey.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
Ihldbb,  J.  City  housing — past  and  future,   Nat  Housing  Assoc.  Pubs.,  July, 

1915.   Pp.  14. 

Ihldbb,  J.   Financing  English  housing.  Am.  City,  Oct,  1915.   Pp.  8. 
Lbicesteb,  B.   The  cottage  building  industry.   Garden  City  &  Town  Planning, 
June,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

Nbwmax,  B.  J.  Constructive  housing  betterment.  Town  Development,  Aug., 
1915.    Pp.  3. 

Nbwman,  B.  J.  Home  of  the  street  urchin,  Nat  Munic  Rev.,  Oct,  1915. 
Pp.  7. 

Rbt,  a.  a.  The  healthy  city  of  the  future:  scientific  principles  of  orientation 
for  public  roads  and  dwellings.  Town  Planning  Rev.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  8. 

Smith,  J.  D.  The  housing  of  the  Scottish  farm  servant,  Econ.  Journ.,  Sept, 
1915.   Pp.  8. 

WiLUAMS,  F.  B.    Significance  of  the  English  tovm  planning  act  of  1909, 

Journ.  Am.  Inst  Architects,  May,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
Ellen  Wilson  memorial  homes,  Journ.  Am.  Inst  Architects,  Aug.,  1915.  Pp.  6. 
Housing  progress  in  1914,   Nat  Housing  Assoc  Pubs.,  June,  1915.  Pp.  6. 

Insurance  and  Pensions 
(Abstracts  by  Henry  J.  Harris) 
Bailwabd,  W.  a.  Naval  and  military  war  pensions  bill  (1916),  Charity  Organ. 
Rev.,  Sept.,  1915.    Pp.  11. 
Because  of  its  financial  and  administrative  provisions,  author  opposes 
the  bill^  action  on  which  has  been  deferred  until  the  next  session. 
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Bboickib»  H.  VoramiiehtKehs  Wirkmmgtm  dss  Kri§g§i  tmf  dU  Ltbmm^n' 
iiek§rMmg,  Zdtschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Venlcberongswls^  Sept*  1916.  Pp.  14. 
Among  the  probable  effects  may  be  named  cessatioii  of  foreign  bosi- 
ne88>  restriction  of  re-insurance  in  foreign  companies^  reduction  of  new 
business^  increase  in  death-rate,  after  effects  of  service  on  insured 
lives,  change  in  rate  of  interest  on  investments. 

Busk,  J.  PriioticcU  paimti  in  e(mh0€ti<m  wiik  tks  farmatiom  and  vakiatian  of 
p$niio%  fwndi,  wUh  a  moU  an  grtmp  a»9wrainee$.  Joum.  Inst  Actuaries, 
July,  1915.  Pp.  61. 
Sketches  plans  and  gives  formulas  for  actuarial  phases  of  pension 
funds  for  business  undertakings. 

Caemav,  F.  a.  Camadian  gov^rwm^nt  amnuUUi.  PoL  Sd.  Quart,  Se^U  1915. 
Pp.  99. 

During  the  six  years  the  system  has  been  in  operation,  8700  annuity 
contracts  have  been  sold.  The  purchasers  are  not  wage-earners,  but 
teachers,  clerks,  and  other  salaried  employees  with  moderate  incomes. 
Pom,  W.  H.   Fir4  humrane^.    Elec  Ry.  Joum.,  Aug.  14,  1915.    Pp.  9. 

Premium  rates  for  electric  railways  show  a  downward  tendency, 
vov  FsAimirBEBo,  H.    KrUgsfihriorgg  dmr^  Saxiahertieherung,  Zeitscfar. 
f.  d.  ges.  Versichenmgswis.,  Sept,  1915.   Pp.  16. 

Describes  benefits  provided  to  soldiers  and  their  families  in  war  time 
by  the  sickness,  accident,  invalidity,  and  salaried  employees'  insurance 
systems. 

FvLD.  Binwirkung  d§9  KrUgs  amf  die  Unfattv0rHoh$rwng,  Zeitscfar.  f.  d.  ges. 
Versichenmgswis.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  11. 
Contracts  of  accident  insurance  usually  contain  the  clause  excluding 
accidents  caused  by  military  events. 

Gabbil,  K.  DU  n0U0n  OrUsatxmng^n  fUr  dU  KraMk0n»€r$kik$rwng  d^r  Haui- 
g0w§rbtrHb0nden.  Sos.  Praxis,  July,  1915.   Pp.  9. 

The  model  constitution  proposed  for  the  home-working  trades  by  the 
association  of  sick  insurance  funds  lack  simplicity  and  deamess. 
Havsev,  C  M.  Dev4l<>pm0nt  appUeatUm  and  4f§et  of  ichsdmU  rating  in  Ka- 
biUty  and  compmuation  inturaneo.  Am.  Underwriter,  May,  1915.  Pp.  10. 

Description  of  the  schedule  (Universal  Analytic  Schedule)  prepared 
by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau.  In  rating  the  hasard 
of  an  establishment,  the  factors  to  be  considered  are:  (1)  the  catas- 
trophe hasard,  (2)  the  "pure"  hasard,  (8)  the  special  hasards.  Au- 
thor advocates  the  compilation  of  a  schedule  for  a  theoretically  perfect 
plant,  with  charges  for  deviations;  for  practical  reasons  the  sdiedule 
adopted  was  one  for  an  "average"  plant  with  a  system  of  charges  and 
credits. 

MicRELBACHXB,  G.  F.  SoksdmU  rating  of  p0rman0nt  lnjurist.  Pro.  Casualty, 
Actuarial  &  SUt  See,  May,  1915.  Pp.  19. 
The  method  was  formulated  by  the  California  commission.  It  con- 
sists of  (1)  rating  for  a  standard  age  and  occupation  for  each  injury 
and  (2)  tables  whereby  other  ages  and  occux>ations  may  be  rated  witii 
reference  to  this  standard. 
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MowBiAYy  A.  H.  8ek$duU  rating  eon9id4r9d  from  <m  aetuairidl  paint  of  vimD. 
Pro.  Casualty,  Actuarial  &  Stat  Soc,  Maj,  1915. 
Indicates  the  statistical  studies  which  should  be  undertaken  to  correct 
schedules. 

Phelf8»  E.  B.  R§lativ§  d^ik-ratss  of  i^Jf-ds^r^d  ab$tain6r$  and  modtaU 
drink0r9  from  ths  <ietwtries'  viewpoint.  Am.  Underwriter,  June,  1916. 
Pp.  83. 

Difference  between  death-rates  of  abstaining  and  non-«bstaining 
policyholders  is  still  problematical^  though  the  experience  of  one 
American  company  with  a  large  number  of  policies  shows  it  to  be  11 
per  cent  in  favor  of  abstainers. 

RnoEL,  R.  A  $urv0if  and  elattijteation  of  fire  underwrit^ri'  oMoeiatiom  in 
th0  United  8tat§i.  Economic  Wld.,  July  17,  1915.  Pp.  3. 
Fire  underwriters'  associations  make  possible  the  establishment  of 
equitable  rates  on  scientific  basis  by  the  use  of  a  "schedule."  In  many 
states^  participation  in  such  associations  is  prohibited^  and  their  opera- 
tion under  these  laws  is  a  matter  of  difficidty.  Types  of  associations 
are  (1)  locals  (2)  sectional^  (8)  national. 

Rurorow,  I.  M.   Schsduls  rating  in  oompen$ation  insurance.    Pro.  Casualty 
Actuarial  &  SUt  Soc,  May,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Greatest  argument  in  favor  of  merit  rating  is  not  static  justice^  but 
its  dynamic  effect  upon  prevention  of  losses. 

Sivioa,  L.  S.  Effect  of  schedule  and  ewperience  rating  on  foorkmen's  com- 
peneatian  rieke  in  New  York.  Pro.  Casualty,  Actuarial  &  Stat  Soc.,  May, 
1915.   Pp.  18. 

Analyses  the  results  of  the  schedule  rating  in  force  in  New  York  since 
July>  1914;  the  Compensation  Rating  Boards  a  voluntary  organisation 
of  40  insurance  carriers^  has  applied  the  rating  system  and  inspected 
20^776  risks  up  to  Aprils  1915.  Premiums  were  decreased  12  per  cent 
on  these  risks. 

WHrnrrr,  A.  W.   Notes  on  the  theory  of  schedule  rating.    Pro.  Casualty, 
Actuarial  &  Stat  Soc,  May,  1915.   Pp.  6. 
Mathematics  of  schedule-rating. 

Pauperism  and  Charities 
(Abstracts  by  Frank  D.  Watson) 
HuBiB,  M.   Allocations  aua  families  des  miUtaires  appeUs  on  rappeUs  sous 
les  drapeux.  BulL  Stat  G6n.,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  5. 
Account  of  the  relief  granted  to  needy  families  of  soldiers  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

Piaouzi.  La  question  des  soldats  aveugles.  lUf.  Soc,  July  1-16,  1915.  Pp.  9. 

A  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  making  blinded  soldiers  self  sup- 
porting.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  trades  offering  the  best  op- 
portunities, e.g.,  brush  making,  piano  tuning,  massage,  etc. 
RArroumcH,  A.  La  guerre,  f  assurance  obUgatoire,  les  oewvres  ^assistance  en 
AUemagne.  L'Ecob.  Fran^.,  July,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
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Discusses  compulsory  insurance  and  other  forms  of  state  aid  in  Ger- 
many in  the  present  war. 

W.  G.  M.  Th0  place  of  organisted  charity  dmring  the  war.  Charity  Organ.  Rer. 
Sept,  1915.  Pp.  14. 
Contrasts  two  methods  of  giving  assistance^  that  of  the  politician 
and  that  of  the  social  worker^  founded  on  scientific  case  work  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  personal  equation. 

Vauoub  authobs.  Conference  on  war  relief  and  personal  eervice.  Charity 
Organ.  Rev.»  July,  1915.  Pp.  904. 
The  conference  brought  together  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
organising  and  administering  relief  incident  to  the  war.  The  funda- 
mental importance  of  sound  case  work  and  the  principles  of  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  effort  were  accepted  as  the  ground  work  of  the 
discussions.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  not  by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment alone  but  by  volunteer  effort  as  well  can  the  pressing  problems 
of  the  present  crisis  be  solved. 


Cabista,  C.  La  guerra  e  U  soeiaUemo.  Riv.  Intern.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  13. 
Cassau,  T.  D.  Demokratie  nnd  Oroeehetrieb.   Schmollers  Jahrh.,  39,  3,  1915. 
Pp.  94. 

Administrative  problems  in  socialist  organizations,  labor  unions^  and 
cooperative  societies. 

Laoaeoeixe,  H.  Pabh  Lafargne,  el  gran  eoeidUita  enbano.  Rev.  Bin.  Cuhana, 

Jan.-Feb.,  1915.  Pp.  19. 
PoBBi,  V.    Socialismo  di  etato,  eocialiemo  delle  gilde  e  trade-^nionUmo  nel 

mondo  del  lavoro  ingleee,    Rif.  See,  June-July,  1915.    Pp.  90. 
Wabschauck,  O.  Eigenarten  dee  SoziaUemue  und  die  aktuelle  Bed^utung  mMmt 

BegrHnder,   Blatter  f.  yergleich.  Rechtswis.,  Apr.-June,  1915. 
Wildes,  H.  E.  Socialist  participation  in  th4  world  war.   S.  Atlantic  Quart, 

July,  1915. 

Weight,  W.  K.   Private  property  and  social  jusHee.   Intern.  Joum.  Ethics, 
July,  1915. 


Akdeeson,  O.  Nochmals  Hber  "the  elimination  of  spurious  correlation  due  to 
position  in  time  or  space."  Biometrika,  Nov.,  1914.  Pp.  11. 
Another  (and  independent)  proof  of  the  elimination  of  spurious 
correlation  due  to  the  common  "growth  element"  by  the  use  of  first  or 
(for  non-linear  functions  of  time)  higher  differences.  Gives  some  use- 
ful values  for  probable  errors  of  correlations  and  for  standard  devia- 
tions. 

Baeeiol,  M.  a.    La  statistique  de  Sexploitation  mini^re  0n  8uMe  pendant 
rannSe  1913.   Joum.  Soc.  Stat,  Aug.-Sept,  1915.   Pp.  4. 
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Duoi  DE  BmromnLUy  L.   Prix  dss  dsnr4$$  dams  Us  lyciss  sm  191S  st  1914. 
BulL  Stat  G6n.,  April,  1915.   Pp.  9. 
Continues  investigations  initiated  by  Levassenr. 
Cave,  B.  M.  and  Peabsok,  K.   Nwmsrical  illustrations  of  ths  variats  difsir^ 
sncs  eorrslation  msthod,   Biometrlka,  Noy.,  1914.  Pp.  16. 
Discusses  some  of  the  possible  limitations  of  this  method^  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  great  value  in  economic  investigations^  and  illustrates  its 
use  by  applying  it  to  the  eleven  series  given  by  Professor  Mortara  in 
his  paper  in  the  Giomale  degli  Economisti  for  February^  1914^  pre- 
viously noted  in  these  abstracts.   See  Review^  vol.  IV^  p.  760. 
Chebvix.  Lss  languss  parUss  on  Autrichs-Hongris  par  Iss  difSrsntss  naSion- 
aUt4s.  Jonm.  See  Stat,  Apr.,  May,  July,  1915.   Pp.  33,  64,  91. 
A  detailed  investigation^  based  on  the  census  of  1910.  Unusually  at- 
tractive and  lucid  exposition^  broader  in  scope  than  title  indicates. 
CoPBUkKD,  M.  T.    Statistical  itUUoss  of  busiitsss  eondiOous.    Quart  Joum. 
Econ.,  May,  1915.    Pp.  40. 
A  general  survey  of  available  statistics^  criticisms  of  the  Babson  and 
Brookmire  systems^  suggestions  for  forming  indices. 
Cum KiKOs,  J.   Codpsration  of  fsdsral  bursaus  with  prioats  agsneiss  im  star 
tistiedl  work.   Quart  Pubs.  Am.  Stat  Assoc,  Mar.,  1915. 

DuBLiK,  L.  I.  The  improvsmsnt  and  sxtsmion  of  ths  rsgistration  arsa.  Quart 

Pubs.  Am.  Stat  Assoc.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  5. 
A  criticism  of  certain  changes  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Du2ax>p,  J.  H.    Watsrworks  statistics  of  thirty-sight  cities  of  Iowa  with  ths 

mstsr  ratss  of  ssvsnty  cities.  BulL  State  Univ.  Iowa.,  Nov.,  1914.  Pp.  50. 

DuiAKO,  E.  D.  Ths  statistical  work  of  ths  Unitsd  Btatss  govsmmsnt.  Quart 
Pubs.  Am.  Stat  Assoc,  Mar.,  1915. 

DuTTWBiLEK,  M.  Eins  ZUrichsr  Wirtechaftsrschnung  von  1B8S*1910.  Zeitschr. 
f.  d.  ges.  Staatswis.,  71,  1,  1915.    Pp.  44. 
A  study  of  the  accounts  of  a  middle-class  family  in  Ziirich. 
Edobwobth,  F.  Y.  Recent  contritmtions  to  mathsmatical  economies,  II.  Econ. 
Joum.,  June,  1915. 
In  considerable  part  a  criticism  of  Nicholson's  review  of  Pigou's 
Wealth  and  Welfare. 

Eldebtok,  E.  M.  and  Pbabsok,  K.   Further  snidsnos  of  natural  ssUcHon  In 

mail.   Biometrlka,  May,  1915.   Pp.  19. 
Study  of  relation  between  the  death-rates  for  infancy  and  childhood 
by  means  of  the  variate  difference  correlation  method. 
Falkkki,  R.  p.  Income  tarn  statistics.  Quart  Pubs.  Am.  Stat  Assoc,  Jnne^ 

1915.    Pp.  39. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  statistical  yield  of  the  first  year's  oper- 
ation of  the  federid  income  tax.  Finds  many  discrepancies  in  the 
figures. 

FiLD,  W.   VolkstUmUche  graphische  DarstsUungsn.   Deutsches  Stat  Zentral- 
blatt.  Mar.,  1915.  P.  1. 
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Suggested  by  an  ezhibition  of  statistical  diagrams  at  the  Zurich 
museum  of  industrial  art. 

FifHSB,  R.  A.   Fr^qu&ney  diitribiUUm  of  tks  VQki4$  of  tks  eorr4liUUm  oo- 
4fiei0iU  im  9ampl§9  from  an  fnd4flmiU0ljf  larg€  popniaUon,  Blomdhrika, 
May,  1916.   Pp.  16. 
FoifTTH,  C  H.   0$e%latofy  k^ierpoUitkm  formuUu.   Quart  PuIm.  Am.  Stat 
Assoc,  June,  1916.  Pp.  7. 
Develops  osculatory  formulas  based  on  Newton's  and  Everett's  for- 
mulas^ and  gives  fifth  differences  for  these  as  well  as  for  Stirling's  and 
Bessel's  formulas.   A  valuable  contribution. 

Gallot,  C.  La  nouv§U§  forme  ds  budget  ds  la  VUU  de  ParU,  Joum.  Soc. 
SUt,  Feb.-Mar.,  1916.  Pp.  31. 
Interesting  analysis  of  important  changes^  prefaced  by  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  form  of  the  budget 

Gnn,  C    G&notiea  4  statUtiea  riipetto  dt^  9ug§miea,    Riv.  ItaL  di  SodoL, 
Mar.-Apr.,  1916.  Pp.  6. 
Reply  to  an  attack  by  F.  La  Torre  in  the  same  number  of  the  Rmsta, 
GmroBD*  W.  S.    8om§  pr§s0Ut  »tati$tiedl  iM#dt  amd  th§  statUHeal  work 
of  tks  foderal  govwnmenU   Quart  Pubs.  Am.  Stat  Assoc.,  Mar.,  1916. 

GvAVCK-KtaKB,  £.  Da$  wMUehs  0§9ckUeht  ta  dsr  BerufsitaHsUk  dei 
D0ut$eken  R^hs,  Deutsches  SUt  Zentralblatt,  Mar.,  1916.  Pp.  9. 

GuTOT,  Y.  L09  r§9MltaU  du  XIII*  een$u$  d4$  Btat»-UiU$.  Joum.  Soc.  Stat, 
June,  1916.  Pp.  36. 
With  three  pages  of  unprofitable  comment  in  terms  of  individualism 
and  state  intervention. 

Haxawachi,  M.   Budgets  ds  famiUss  ouwrUrss  st  pagsaimss  sm  Francs,  sm 
1907.  BulL  Stat  G^  Apr.,  1916. 
The  previously  unpublished  results  of  an  important  investigation 
undertaken  for  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree. 

HAian,  J.  A.  On  spurious  valuss  of  intra^lass  eorrslatUm  eosftdents  airismg 
from  disorderly  difsrsntiation  wiMn  ihs  classes.  Blometrika,  Nor., 
1914.  Pp.  6. 

Calls  attention  to  the  changes  and  suggests  empirical  methods  of 
correction. 

Hosinr,  M.   Statistical  notss  on  the  inftuencs  of  education  in  Egypt.  Bio> 
metrika,  Nov.,  1914.  Pp.  a 
Allowing  for  the  influence  of  urban  concentration  there  is  no  evi- 
dence showing  a  connection  between  crime  and  (1)  education  or  (2) 
foreign  birth. 

lamns,  L.   On  the  partial  correlation  ratio.   Biometrika,  Nov.,  1914, 

Deals  with  non-linear  regression  in  the  case  of  three  correlated 
variables. 

KoLLSCAK,  P.   Die  berufliche  und  soxMe  OUederung  dee  deutsehen  VoJkes. 
Schmollers  Jahrb.,  38,  4,  1916.  Pp.  71. 
Based  on  the  occupational  census  of  1907. 
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Kunmr^  O.    W4g4  inkI  Zi$l$  d^r  iiaatUeikm^  WokmmgtzMmmp0n.  Deat- 
sches  Stat  Zentralblatt,  Jan^  Feb.^  1916.  Pp.  3,  6. 
Theoretical  analysis  together  with  an  account  of  such  statistics  in 
Grermany,  Austria-Hungary^  France^  Holland^  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland^  Italy^  Sweden,  a^  Norway. 

Lakt,  D.  HamihaUMmgntatUtik  cUr  wi^garUeh^n  OMnHnden.  Deutscfaes 
Stat  ZentralbUtt,  Mar.,  1916.  Pp.  3. 

Ln,  A.  TabU  of  ih$  Gamsian  ''tM*  funeUam;  wUn  th0  "ia^'  i$  largw  (Aaf» 
th9  body.  Biometrlka,  Nov.,  1914.  Pp.  7. 
Useful  in  dealing  with  the  extreme  (and  supposedly  homogeneous) 
varieties  in  a  mixed  group. 

LiPBixiTlEa,  F.   Un€  enquSt$  9wr  U$  bftdg§U  d4  fanUUsi  ow9rUr§s  au  Dam^- 
mark.  lUf.  Soc.,  June,  1916.  Pp.  6. 
Another  account  of  this  recent  Danish  investigation  is  in  the  Bolle- 
Uno  delVVfficio  del  Lavoro  (Rome),  Oct,  1914. 

Mklut»  B.  and  Stritet,  H.  C.  Tk^  mmltiplUr  cmd  eapital  WMdth.  Joum. 
Royal  SUt  Soc,  July,  1916.  Pp.  31. 
A  continuation  of  Mr.  Mallet's  brilliant  paper  of  1908.  Introduces 
further  refinements  in  method,  raises  the  "multiplier"  from  24  to  28 
(increased  to  80  in  view  of  certain  suggestions  presented  in  the  dis- 
cussion following  the  paper),  and  maintains  the  superiority  of  the 
returns  from  the  estate  duties  to  those  from  the  income  tax  as  a  basis 
for  estimating  capital  wealth. 

MuKn,  R.  8om4  fsaturu  of  ths  itatUHeal  work  of  ths  bwream  of  labor 
iiatittiei.   Quart  Pubs.  Am.  SUt  Assoc,  Mar.,  1916. 

Mbubiot,  M.  NoU  $ur  la  BoeiM  ds  itoHtti^  #»  1870-1S71.  Joum.  Soc.  Stat, 
Jan.,  1916.   Pp.  9. 

Mbubiot,  P.  La  popnlaHon  Swrigime  alUmands  #»  AUao^-Lorrait^,  Joum. 
Soc.  SUt,  Apr.,  1916.   Pp.  4. 

Mbubiot,  P.  8tatitUqit§  eomparde  d49  Urri$ok§i  c4dU  par  la  Frames  #»  Wl. 

Joum.  Soc  Stat,  Apr.,  1916.    Pp.  10. 

MiCHBL,  E.  La  val0wr  immobHUr^  dm  t$rriMr4  fran^  0neor4  mivoM  om 
16  novombr§  1914.  Joum.  Soc  SUt,  Aug.-Sept,  1916.   Pp.  8. 

ItecHBix,  W.  C.  How  th§  siatUtieal  output  of  f§d$ral  bur0aui  might  6«  im- 
proved. Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  SUt  Assoc,  Mar.,  1916. 

Nbtxabok,  a.  L4»  4mi$$ion9  €t  rombounements  ^obKgatiom  d4$  iim  grands* 
eompagni$9  ds  ^ismhu  ds  f$r  0u  191J^  Joum.  Soc  SUt.,  July,  1916. 
Pp.  U. 

Nbtxabck,  a.  La  $taU»tiqu9  intoruatUmaU  d4$  vahurs  mob(U^09.  Joum. 
Soc  SUt,  July,  Aug.-Sept,  1916.  Pp.  30,  88. 
A  report  presented  to  the  Vienna  meeting  of  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Institute.  This  study,  by  a  writer  who  has  a  unique  mastery  of 
this  field,  is  of  especial  imporUnce  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  finan- 
cial conditions  in  the  various  European  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 
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NoBTH,  S.  N.  D.    Th§  c^tuw  ofie$  in  e<mmi»»Um.   Quart  Pubs.  Am.  Stst. 
Assoc.,  Mar.,  1915. 

Adds  further  details  regarding  the  destruction  of  the  independoit 
status  of  the  census  office  to  those  given  hy  W.  F.  Willcox  in  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  Sept.,  1914.  Urges  independence  as  neces- 
sary to  freedom  from  political  influences. 

Parmelke,  J.  H.   Public  9§rvic6  Hatiitiei  in  th§  UnU§d  8tat4$.   Quart.  Pubs. 
Am.  Stat.  Assoc.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  17. 
Outline  history  of  the  development  of  such  statistics,  together  with 
some  general  comment. 

PsAHflOK,  K.   On  th§  diitrihution  of  ih€  standard  deviations  of  smaU  samples. 
Biometrika,  May,  1915.   Pp.  8. 

Peabsok,  K.    On  an  extension  of  the  method  of  correlation  by  grades  or 
ranks,   Biometrika,  Nov.,  1914.   Pp.  3. 
Concerned  with  cases  where  one  variate  is  given  quantitatively  or  by 
broad  categories  and  the  other  only  by  ranks.    "The  correlation  be- 
tween ranks  and  a  quantitative  variate  can  never  be  perfect." 

Pbabbok,  K.   On  the  probable  error  of  a  coefficient  of  mean  square  e<mtMm- 
gency,   Biometrika,  May,  1915.   Pp.  4. 

Pbbboks,  C.  £.  Estimates  of  a  living  wage  for  female  workers.  Quart  Pubs. 
Am.  Stat  Assoc.,  June,  1915.   Pp.  10. 
Analysis  and  comparison  of  studies  in  different  American  states  and 
cities. 

Redfield,        C    Appointments  to  the  Census  Bureau.    Commerce  Repts., 
July  8,  1915.    Pp.  4. 
Information  about  appointments  in  connection  with  the  Census  of 
Manufactures  of  1915. 

Sbyekio,  J.  P.    Die  intemationalneinheitliche  Handelsstatistik.  Wirtschafts. 
Archiv,  Apr.,  1915. 

An  account  of  the  development  of  the  movement  for  the  unification 
of  statistics  of  foreign  commerce. 

SoPER,  H.  E.   On  the  probable  error  of  the  bi-^erial  expression  for  the  cor- 
relation  coefficient.   Biometrika,  Nov.,  1914.   Pp.  7. 

Th^rt,  E.  La  question  de  Valimentation  pendant  la  guerre  dans  les  grandes 

nations  belligirantes.  Joum.  Soc.  Stat,  June,  1915.  Pp.  14. 
DE  V.-C.  Statistique  agricole.  Bull  Stat  G^n.,  Apr.,  1915.  Pp.  SO. 

An  account  of  the  present  status  of  agricultural  statistics  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Luxembourg,  Switzerland,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Italy, 
Spain,  Canada,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Argentine,  British  India,  Japan,  and 
Australia. 

Willcox,  W.  F.  The  statistical  u>ork  of  the  United  States  government.  Quart 

Pubs.  Am.  Stat  Assoc,  Mar.,  1915. 
Yule,  G.  U.    Crop  production  and  price:  a  note  on  Gregory  King's  law. 

Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat  Assoc,  Mar.,  1915. 
Compares  Gregory  King's  law  for  wheat  with  maize  and  potatoes. 
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finding  that  it  gives  a  much  higher  rise  in  price  for  a  given  deficiency 
in  supply. 

Orowth  of  property  and  of  taxe$.   Nation,  July  1,  1915.   P.  1. 

Comment  on  recent  census  report  on  Assessed  Valuation  of  Property 
and  Amounts  and  Rates  of  Levy. 

Beitrdge  zur  StatisHk  dsr  Arbsitslohns,  d$r  StsU&nvermittlung,  und  der  Ar- 
beitsranssidlung,  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt  (Sonderbeilage),  Mar.,  1915.  Pp.  57. 
Papers  by  Drs.  Giinther^  Bramstedt^  Huth^  and  Brutser. 
Brhsbungen  ron  Wirtsehaftsreehnungsn  in  Deutsehland.  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt 
(Sonderbcilage),  May,  1915.   Pp.  18. 
Analysis  and  comparison  of  results  of  investigations  in  Breslau^ 
Munich^  Halle  a.  S,,  Hamburgh  and  elsewhere. 

Rapport  du  Dirsotewr  d$  la  Statistiqus  ghUrals  ds  la  Francs  sur  Is  nombrs 
des  Franqais  d  f  Stranger  et  sur  Iss  instiintions  qui  Isur  visnnsnt  sn  aids. 
BulL  Stet.  Gte.,  Jan.,  1915.   Pp.  80. 
A  thoroughgoing  investigation^  based  on  census  reports  and  on 

information  obtained  through  questionnaires  sent  to  988  French 

consulates. 


NOTES 


CumNo  OF  THS  Lbayss  of  the  Review.  A  number  of  members 
of  the  Association  have  expressed  a  wish  that  the  pages  of  the  Rs- 
TiBW  be  cot  in  advance  of  mailing.  The  principal  objection  to  catting 
is  that  if  the  leaves  are  trimmed  at  the  time  of  issue  and  then  trimmed 
again  when  the  volume  is  bound  there  may  be  a  narrow  margin  left 
for  the  bound  volume.  Members  are  requested  to  express  a  preference 
by  writing  to  the  Managing  Editor  or  to  the  Secretary.  It  is  be- 
lieved possible  to  arrange  two  mailing  lists>  one  for  those  desiring 
the  pages  cut  and  one  for  those  preferring  them  in  the  present  iorm. 

The  San  Francisco  Mbbtino.  The  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion has  long  looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of  a  meeting  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  could^  therefore,  be  little  question  of  the  re- 
sponse which  would  be  given  to  the  invitations  from  the  University  of 
California  and  Stanford  University  asking  that  such  a  meeting  be 
held  in  1915,  when  the  expositions  would  add  to  the  always-potent 
attractions  of  California.  There  was  some  desire,  even,  that  a  sum- 
mer meeting  in  California  should  be  made  the  regular  annual  meeting 
for  the  year.  But  it  seemed  unwise  to  put  so  long  an  interval  between 
the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  annual  meetings,  especially  since 
it  could  not  be  hoped  that  the  attendance  at  a  California  meeting 
would  be  as  large  as  the  average  for  past  years. 

The  California  meeting  was  accordingly  made  a  special  meeting, 
and  as  such  it  was  thorou^y  successful.  The  program,  covering  the 
period  from  Wednesday  evening,  August  12,  to  Friday  morning,  Aug- 
ust 18,  was  arranged  by  the  local  committee.  Professors  Plehn,  Wild- 
man,  and  Daggett,  in  cooperation  with  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Professor  WiUcox.  The  topics  discussed  were  appropriate  to  the 
time  and  place.  The  leading  papers  were:  "Economic  aspects  of  the 
Panama  canal,"  by  Professor  Grover  G.  Huebner;  "Some  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  Japanese  immigration,"  by  Professor  H.  A.  MiUis; 
"Trade  relations  between  North  and  South  America,"  by  Professor 
Bernard  Moses;  and  ^The  transcontinental  railwa3rs  and  the  canal," 
by  Professor  Stuart  Daggett  There  was  a  joint  session  with  the 
National  Tax  Association  for  the  discussion  of  an  admirable  report 
by  a  committee  of  that  association  on  'Tederal  income  taxation."  No 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  will  be  published,  but  some  of  the  leading 
papers,  together  with  the  President's  address,  appear  in  this  number 
of  the  Review.   Others  will  be  printed  later. 

The  meeting  afforded  a  pleasant  occasion  for  the  gathering  of  ilie 
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economists  of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  are  too  widely  separated  by  dis- 
tance to  have  many  opportunities  of  the  kind,  and  it  also  made  it 
possible  for  some  of  their  colleagues  in  the  Middle  West  and  East  to 
come  into  touch  with  them.  About  sixty  members  of  the  Association 
were  present,  and  of  these  about  half  were  from  the  states  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  program  was  so  arranged  as  to  leave  much  time 
free  for  the  varied  attractions  of  San  Francisco  and  the  exposition, 
and  the  pleasant  university  towns  of  Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto.  Save 
for  luncheons  at  the  two  universities  no  formal  gatherings  for  social 
purposes  had  been  arranged  for,  but  there  was  no  stint  of  generous 
personal  hospitality. — ^A.  A.  Y. 

The  Twenty-ei^th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  from  Tuesday,  December  S8, 
to  Thursday,  December  80,  1915. 

The  American  Historical  Association,  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Sociological  Society,  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  and  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion will  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  Washington  at  the  same  time. 
The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  is  also  to  be  in  session 
in  Washington  from  December  27  to  January  8.  A  large  measure 
of  cooperation  has  been  arranged  for  between  Section  IX  (Transporta- 
tion, Commerce,  Finance,  and  Taxation)  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  Economic  Association.  This  section  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  at  the  meetings  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  on  Thursday  morning,  while  on  Thursday  afternoon  there 
will  be  a  joint  session  of  the  two  bodies. 

On  the  morning  of  December  28,  papers  will  be  read  on  the 
'Trobable  changes  in  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  resulting 
from  the  European  War,"  by  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson,  and 
''Budget  making  and  the  increased  cost  of  government,"  by  Mr. 
Frederick  A«  Cleveland.  The  other  sessions  of  this  day  will  be 
joint  meetings  with  the  American  Historical  Association,  the  afternoon 
meeting  being  given  over  to  the  interests  of  securing  a  building  for 
housing  the  federal  archives,  while  at  the  evening  meeting  the  presi- 
dents of  the  two  associations  will  make  their  annual  addresses.  At 
the  morning  session,  December  29,  the  subject  of  the  "Economic  costs 
of  war"  will  be  discussed  by  Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rossiter.  The  afternoon  session  will 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  ''Present  status  of  economic  theory," 
the  leadiog  papers  being  read  by  Professor  J.  H.  Hollander,  of 
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Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity^  and  Professor  W.  C.  Mitchell^  of  Columbia 
University.  At  the  morning  session^  December  30,  Professor  F.  W. 
Taussig,  of  Harvard  University,  will  read  a  paper  on  the  "Main- 
tenance of  retail  prices."  The  afternoon  session  of  this  day  wiU  be 
a  joint  session  with  Section  IX  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, the  topic  for  discussion  being  "The  relation  of  public  finance 
to  private  credit." 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh, 
12th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  has  made  special  rates 
for  the  members  of  the  Association.  All  of  the  meetings  except  the 
joint  sessions  with  the  American  Historical  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  hotel.  Further  information  can  be  secured  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  Professor  A.  A.  Young,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Boards  and  Commissions  was  held  in  Seattle,  September  30- 
October  2,  1915.  An  account  of  its  sessions  may  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  Review  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
November,  page  27. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Society  to  Promote  the  Science  of 
Management,  in  Philadelphia,  October  22-23,  a  memorial  service  to 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor  was  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  third  Pennsylvania  Welfare,  Efficiency  and  Engineering  Con- 
ference was  held  at  Harrisburg,  November  16-18,  1915. 

The  headquarters  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Employ- 
ment Offices,  of  which  Professor  W.  M.  Leiserson  is  secretary,  has 
been  moved  to  Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  Society  of  America  held  its 
second  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City,  October  22-23,  1915.  Dr. 
I.  M.  Rubinow  was  re-elected  president;  Mr.  C.  £.  Scattergood, 
secretary;  and  Mr.  Richard  Fondiller  (Metropolitan  Tower,  New 
York)  was  elected  editor  of  the  Proceedings.  The  membership  of  the 
society  has  increased  from  97  to  150.  For  younger  men,  admission 
is  by  a  series  of  examinations,  following  the  example  of  actuarial 
societies  of  England  and  this  country.  At  the  first  examination  for 
associated  membership,  held  in  October,  13  out  of  32  were  successful. 
A  committee  on  workmen's  compensation  statistics  has  summarised  the 
various  efforts  for  standardising  methods  of  industrial  accident  statis- 
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ties  and  its  cUsdfication  was  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  Boards  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Seattle.  It  has  also 
been  adopted  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau  of 
New  York  City,  which  represents  twenty  casualty  companies. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  engaged  in  a  study  of 
the  "turnover"  of  labor^  that  is^  the  number  of  men  hired  and  dis- 
charged in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  is  limited  to  certain  selected 
establishments  which  keep  records  of  the  numbers  engaged  and  dis- 
charged. The  study  will  show  the  number  of  men  hired  each  year 
in  order  to  maintain  the  working  force  of  an  establishment;  and^  for 
those  establishments  which  have  created  employment  bureaus^  it  will 
show  how  successful  the  bureaus  have  been  in  reducing  the  flow  of 
labor  through  the  establishment.  It  is  important  that  the  facts  re- 
garding the  labor  turnover  shall  be  presented  to  employers^  employees^ 
and  the  public^  so  that  the  wastefulness  of  unintelligently  taking  on 
and  discharging  employees  may  be  clearly  comprehended.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  systems  in  operation  for  reducing  the  labor 
turnover  shall  be  fairly  described^  so  that  employers  may  be  guided 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  "hiring  and 


The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  also  making  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  profit  sharing  proper^  that  is^  the  distribution  among  em- 
ployees of  a  fixed  proportion  of  net  profits^  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
gain  sharing,  such  as  distribution  of  bonuses  for  long  service  or  for  other 
cause^  premiums  or  dividends  on  wages^  and  sale  of  stock  to  employees 
on  specially  favorable  terms.  A  detailed  description  and  statistical  an- 
alysis of  the  various  schemes  will  be  given^  together  with  the  experi- 
ence under  each  system  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 

A  third  inquiry  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  relates 
to  the  administration  of  labor  laws  in  the  different  states^  with  special 
reference  to  the  administration  of  workmen's  compensation  legislation. 
This  study  has  for  its  purpose  the  securing  of  detailed  information 
as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  various  state  agencies  having 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  labor  laws^  the  organization  of  these 
agencies^  their  methods  of  work^  the  funds  received  from  appropria- 
tions or  other  sources^  and  the  results  they  are  accomplishing. 

The  Woman's  Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  effects  of  accidents  resulting 
in  death  or  permanent  disability  upon  family  life.   This  study  should 
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•bow  the  adeqnacj  or  inadequacy  of  comjieiisation  paid  in  die  ease 
of  fiieh  accidents  to  hold  the  family  together.  Considerable  lif^ 
will  be  shed  upon  the  administration  of  onnpensation  legislation, 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  entered  upon  a 
campaign  to  show  the  need  of  a  national  budget  and  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  (105  East  28d  St,  New 
Yoric)  annonnces  the  appointment  of  January  28,  ftS,  and  84  as 
Child  Labor  Days.  Material  bearing  upon  the  propaganda  will  be 
sent  upon  reqaest. 

The  University  of  Idaho  is  organising  a  state  tax  association.  In 
the  latter  part  of  December  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  Bdse  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Howard  T.  Lewis  (Moscow), 

The  Texas  Applied  Economics  Club  is  cooperating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Extension  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  the  Sduxd  of 
Domestic  Economy  in  making  a  social  survey  of  Travis  Coun^,  Texas. 

The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  is  undertaking  to  make  a 
study  for  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
rural  districts. of  the  state  of  New  YoA.  This  study  will  be  under 
the  special  supervision  of  Kate  HoUaday  Claj^om  and  Henry  W. 
Thurston. 

A  report  of  a  committee  on  vocational  guidance  (Prof.  H.  C. 
Metcalf,  chairman)  was  presented  at  the  third  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  which  was  held 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  8-11,  1915.  Answers  to  an  elaborate 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  committee  are  included  in  the  report 
During  the  current  year  Mr.  Albert  C.  Vinal  and  C.  R.  Stnrtevant 
are  serving  with  Professor  Metcalf  on  the  committee  which  is  plan- 
ning to  investigate  a  number  of  carefully  selected  plants  as  a  lab- 
oratory to  carry  on  its  work  more  intensively. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the  incorporation  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  April,  1915,  of  the  Efficiency  Society  of  America.  The 
objects  for  which  this  society  has  been  formed  are  to  investigate  social 
service,  vocational  opportunities,  scientific  and  practical  information 
and  commercial  engineering  reports  regarding  new  countries,  new 
markets,  and  new  industries.  It  will  maintain  a  mutual  cooperative 
employment  service  without  fees  for  the  convenience  of  members 
who  are  unemployed  or  unsatisfactorily  employed.   This  todety  will 
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be  patterned  after  the  Commercial  Union  of  Hamburgh  Germany, 
founded  in  1858,  which  now  has  about  120,000  members  resident 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  maintains  a  system  of 
departments,  such  as  a  free  employment  exchange  which  lists  aboat 
11,000  positions  annually  for  its  members,  a  free  legal  aid  service, 
and  various  pension  funds.  This  society  will  publish  its  proceedings 
in  the  Engineering  4*  Commerce  Reports,  which  is  designated  as  the 
oflkial  organ.  Further  information  can  be  had  of  Mr.  O.  £.  Burroughs, 
Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburi^,  Pa.,  chairman  of  the  organisation 
committee. 

An  unoflicial  organisation,  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Develop- 
ment Committee,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  a  number  of 
agencies  interested  in  agriculture  and  country  life.  Some  of  these 
organisations  are  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Grange. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  discuss  the  activities  and  func- 
tions of  these  various  agencies  and  to  prepare  a  program  for  their 
correlation,  so  that  there  may  be  no  overlapping  of  functions.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  Mr.  C.  D.  Richardson,  of  West 
Brookfidd,  and  the  secretary  is  Hon.  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  A.  £.  Cance  and  Professor 
E.  L.  Morgan,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  are  the 
special  agents  of  the  committee. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Education  announces  that  the  seventh  bien- 
nial session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  will  be  held  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  July  S  to  28,  1916.  Among  the 
courses  to  receive  special  attention  is  agricultural  economic  and  rural 
sociology. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  has  recently  announced  certain  courses 
for  social  workers.  These  will  be  given  as  an  extension  of  the 
college  courses  for  teachers  and  will  be  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  Goucher  College.  Professors  Hollander  and  Bamett  will  give 
a  course  in  social  problems,  including  unemployment,  trade  unions,  and 
social  insurance. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  organised  a  business  men's  con- 
ference and  lecture  course  for  the  first  week  in  February.  The  de- 
partment of  political  economy  working  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
tension division  is  thus  being  utilised  to  bring  together  a  large  body 
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of  representative  business  men  of  the  state  for  the  serious  study  of 
business  problems^  particularly  in  their  relation  to  social  and  civic 
interests. 

The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  last  spring  offered  four 
fellowships^  two  for  men  and  two  for  women,  to  college  graduates 
of  not  more  than  two  years'  standing.  There  were  67  candidates, 
almost  equally  divided  between  men  and  women,  representing  S7 
colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Adolph  Lewison,  president  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  (Broadway  and  116th  St.,  New  York), 
offers  three  prices  for  the  best  theses  on  phases  of  the  prison  prob* 
lem,  to  be  prepared  by  students  in  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
For  a  master's  thesis  the  prize  is  $50  and  for  an  undergraduate 
essay  there  will  be  two  prizes  of  $25  each.  The  judges  will  be 
Thomas  M.  Osborne,  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  and  £.  Stagg  Whitin. 

Thk  Flint  Fisk  Statistical  Library.  As  a  result  of  a  gift  from 
Mr.  Pliny  Fisk  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  University,  that  institu- 
tion has  come  into  possession  of  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  the 
field  of  American  corporation  and  government  finance  in  the  United 
States.  The  library  which  has  been  well  known  among  bankers 
and  economists  for  many  years  is  the  one  which  has  been  in  process 
of  collection  since  1880  by  the  banking  house  of  Harvey  Fisk  and 
Sons,  and  which  until  recently  was  -  installed  in  their  New  York 
offices.  It  contains  5000  books,  13,000  pamphlets,  39,000  bond  and 
stock  circulars,  and  newspaper  clippings  mounted  on  some  70,000 
separate  sheets.  A  numerical  description,  however,  affords  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  real  value  of  the  library.  That  consists  largely 
of  the  exceptional  character  of  much  of  the  material,  and  the  excellence 
of  its  classification  and  of  the  system  of  indexing. 

There  is  a  nearly  complete  set  of  railroad  mortgages  for  all  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  where  the  mortgages  exceed  $500,000. 
Many  of  these  are  rare;  a  considerable  number  being  in  manuscript 
form,  either  typewritten  or  written  in  longhand.  There  are  also 
numerous  copies  of  leases,  reorganization  agreements  and  similar 
documents.  The  railroad  reports  date  back  to  1828,  and  for 
most  American  roads  of  importance  the  sets  are  complete.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  mortgages  and  reports  of  street  rail- 
way companies,  and  of  leading  industrial  corporations. 

The  bound  volumes  include  complete  sets  of  a  number  of  important 
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serial  publications^  many  of  which  are  rarely  fonnd  in  university 
libraries. 

In  the  line  of  government  publications  there  is  much  valuable 
material^  including  complete  sets  of  the  reports  of  railway,  corpora- 
tion^ and  public  utility  commissions  of  the  leading  states. 

The  literature  in  the  form  of  circulars,  letters,  prospectuses,  and 
newspaper  clippings  relating  to  the  finances  of  railroads,  public 
utilities,  industrial  corporations  and  municipalities  is  rich. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  library  is  that  the  material 
is  carefully  indexed,  and  for  the  most  part  with  elaborate  cross 
references.  The  index  includes  a  card  index  of  all  corporation  notes 
in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  from  the  first  volume 
published  in  1865  to  the  present  time. 

The  library  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  future  along  the  general 
lines  upon  which  it  has  been  developed  in  the  past.  It  will  be 
known  as  The  Pliny  Fisk  Statistical  Library. 

Princeton  University,  through  its  economics  department,  extends 
to  economists  throughout  the  country  a  cordial  invitation  to  make 
use  of  this  library,  whenever  they  desire  to  do  so.  £.  W.  K. 

The  Engineering  Societies'  Library  of  New  York  has  published 
Catalogue  of  Technical  Periodicals,  Libraries  in  the  City  of  New 
York  and  Vicinity  (pp.  xvi,  110,  $3),  compiled  and  edited  by  the 
assistant  librarian,  Alice  J.  Gates,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  New 
York  Library  Club. 

A  thick  pamphlet.  State  Documents  for  Libraries,  by  Ernest  J. 
Reece  (Urbana,  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  vol.  12,  no.  36,  May 
10,  1915,  pp.  163)  will  be  of  bibliographical  aid  to  students  who  are 
bewildered  by  the  variety  of  the  publications  issued  by  public  bureaus 
and  offices. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  announces  that  the  third  five-year 
edition  of  the  Readers'  Guide  will  be  shortly  published. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
of  Bankers  (London,  1915,  pp.  185,  Is.)  contains  titles  under  topical 
headings  as  follows:  banking,  bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  com- 
mercial history  and  geography,  currency,  economics,  finance,  the 
money  market,  languages,  law,  mathematics  and  mathematical  tables, 
miscellaneous,  pamphlets,  parliamentary  papers,  and  periodicals. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Fillebrown  (77  Summer  St.,  Boston)  has  renewed  his 
offer  to  send  gratuitously  pamphlets  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
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single  tax.  The  latest  issues  in  the  series  thns  presented  are  TaM- 
tion  and  Hauiing,  a  reprint  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Foorth  National 
Conference  on  Housing  in  America  at  Minneapolis^  October  7,  1915, 
and  a  third  edition  of  Thirtff  Yean  of  Henry  Qeorge  wUk  a  Record 
of  Achievementi. 

The  commissioner  of  agricnltare  of  Vermont  (£•  S.  Brighamj 
St  Albans)  is  soon  to  issue  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the 
state  a  bulletin  entitled  Rural  CodperaUve  Corporations,  This  bulletin 
is  the  woA  of  Dr.  Alexander  E.  Cance  and  Miss  Lorian  P.  Jefferson 
of  the  department  of  agricultural  economics  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College. 

The  National  Ciyic  Federation  (Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York) 
announces  the  publication  of  the  results  of  its  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  profit  sharing  between  emplojer  and  employee.  The 
report  will  contain  an  analysis  of  over  100  plans  now  in  operation 
as  well  as  a  description  of  abandoned  ones  and  the  causes  of  their 
failure.   The  price  is  $2  per  copy. 

Professor  John  R.  Conmions  and  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews  are  pre- 
paring a  volume  on  The  Principlee  of  Labor  Legislation,  which  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Harper  Brothers  in  the  American  Citiaena 
Series.  This  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  basis  of  labor  laWj  in- 
dividual bargaining,  the  laborer  as  creditor,  the  laborer  as  tenant, 
the  laborer  as  competitor,  collective  bargaining,  the  minimum  wage, 
hours  of  labor,  unemployment,  safety  and  health,  social  insurance, 
and  administration. 

Earl  J.  Robinson  &  Co.  announces  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
books  in  atlas  form  with  special  maps  of  the  Western  and  Middle 
Western  states  (111  North  Market  St,  Chicago). 

The  Texas  Applied  Economics  Club  has  just  published  Studies  in 
the  Land  Problem  of  Texas  (Austin,  Tex.,  pp.  179). 

The  Single  Tax  Review  (150  Nassau  St,  New  York)  announces 
the  forthcoming  publication  of  the  5tfi^le  Tax  Year  Booh,  a  one- 
volume  encyclopedia. 

The  Moody  Magaaine  and  Book  Company  (35  Nassau  St,  New 
York)  announces  for  immediate  publication  Sound  Investing,  by 
Paul  Clay,  editor  of  the  investment  department  of  Moodif's  Magaxine. 

There  have  recently  been  published  several  syllabuses  relating  to 
economic  subjects  of  study.    Among  these  may  be  noticed: 
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Practice  Prohlemt  in  Economict,  hj  Professor  George  E.  Putnam^ 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  (Lawrence^  Kans.^  1915^  pp.  81).  In 
some  cases  the  problems  have  been  drawn  from  required  readings  in 
standard  textbooks^  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  problems  are 
suggestions  designed  to  illustrate  textbook  readings  and  to  stimulate 
independent  thinking.  The  order  of  treatment  for  the  most  part 
follows  Taussig's  Principlet  of  Economics, 

Questions  on  the  Principles  of  Economics,  by  £.  E.  Day  and  J.  S. 
Davis,  of  Harvard  University  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1915,  pp.  141), 
is  arranged  particularly  for  use  with  Taussig's  Principles  of  Eco^ 
nomics.  The  questions  are  arranged  and  numbered  in  the  sequence 
of  that  work.  Some  of  the  questions  are  borrowed  from  other  col- 
lections, for  which  acknowledgment  is  made. 

Sffllabus  on  Moneif,  Banking,  and  Commercial  Crises,  by  L.  V. 
Ballard,  of  Beloit  College  (Beloit,  Wis.,  pp.  31),  is  designed  to  out- 
line the  subject-matter  of  a  year's  course.  Bibliographical  references 
are  to  the  more  important  writers,  with  a  few  references  to  articles  in 
bound  periodicals. 

George  Bell  and  Sons  have  recently  published  Labour  and  the 
War,  by  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  This  deals  with  labor  attitude  to  war  in 
general  and  the  present  war  in  particular,  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
unemployment,  and  problems  relating  to  trade  unions,  child  labor, 
and  women  and  the  war.  This  publishing  house  will  also  issue 
shortly  a  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Cole's  The  World  of  Labour, 

Joseph  Baer  and  Company  (6  Hochstrasse,  Frankfurt  a.  M.)  have 
published  a  new  list  of  books  for  sale  on  sociology,  socialism,  trade 
unions,  and  insurance. 

The  following  books  have  appeared  since  the  preparation  of  the 
lists  of  new  books: 

Appleton:  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology,  hj  Edward  C. 
Hayes;  Regulation  of  Railroads  and  Public  Utilities  in  Wisconsin, 
by  F.  L.  Holmes;  Satellite  Cities,  by  G.  R.  Taylor. 

Banks  Law  Publishing  Company:  The  Law  and  Practice  of  In" 
heritance  Taxation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  T.  Ludlow  Chrystie. 

Bobbs-Merrill:  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  by  Louis  F.  Post. 

Century  Company:  Economic  Principles,  by  Frank  A.  Fetter. 

E.  P.  Dutton:  The  Prevention  and  Control  of  Monopolies,  by  W.  J. 
Brown;  The  British  Coal  Trade,  by  H.  Stanley  Jevons. 

Ginn:  Readingt  on  the  Relation  of  Government  to  Property  and 
Industry,  by  Samuel  P.  Orth. 


Harvard  University  Presa:  The  Etfoluiion  of  the  English  Cam 
Market,  hj  N.  S.  B.  Oraa. 

LaSalle  Extension  Universi^:  RaUwaff  Regulatum,  hj  I.  Leo 
Sharfman. 

Little,  Brown:  The  Future  of  South  America,  by  Roger  W.  Babaon. 

Longmans,  Green:  Practicable  Socialiem,  by  the  late  Canon  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Bamett;  On  the  Relation  of  Importe  to  Exporte,  by  J.  T. 
Peddie. 

MeClurg:  Government  Finance  in  the  United  Statee,  by  Carl  C. 
Plehn. 

Macmillan:  Voting  Trusts,  by  H.  A.  Cnshing;  Inventors  and 
Money-Makers,  by  F.  W.  Taussig. 

Constable:  British  War  Finance,  19U'1916,  by  W.  R.  Lawson. 

P.  S.  King:  Old  Age  Pensions,  by  H.  J.  Hoare. 

Pitman:  Foreign  Exchange  and  Foreign  Bills  in  Theory  and 
Practice,  by  William  F.  Spalding. 

Routeledge:  English  Railtvays,  by  Edward  Cleveland-Stevens. 

In  July,  1915,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  began  the  publication  of  its  Monthly  Review 
in  which  there  will  be  published  the  results  of  investigations  too  brief 
for  bulletin  purposes,  notes  of  labor  legislation,  and  federal  court 
decisions  affecting  labor.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  work 
of  all  government  agencies  whether  federal  or  state  affecting  labor 
matters.  "An  attempt  will  be  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  more 
important  current  movements  and  methods  for  reporting  industrial 
accidents  and  occupational  and  industrial  diseases  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  these;  the  reports  of  industrial  and  vocational  surveys, 
the  better  housing  of  working  men,  and  any  other  activities,  public 
or  private,  that  have  for  their  object  the  betterment  of  industrial 
conditions." 

The  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics  announces  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  bulletin  entitled  The  Labor  Oasette  (710  Southern  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.)*  The  editorial  board  is  constituted  as  follows: 
W.  Jett  Lauck,  editor;  W.  L.  Stoddard,  Edgar  Sydenstricker,  Henry 
J.  Harris,  and  W.  W.  Husband,  associate  editors.  In  each  number 
there  will  be  published  a  record  of  labor  disputes,  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration, cost  of  living,  trade  conditions  in  the  principal  industries, 
resumes  of  federal  reports  of  labor  and  industry  and  of  special 
investigations  appearing  from  time  to  time.  The  subscription  price 
is  $1. 
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The  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  (Albany,  N.  Y.) 
began  in  October,  1915,  the  publication  of  a  monthly  Bulletin  con- 
taining a  record  of  the  activities  of  the  different  bureaus  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  October  number  of  the  C.  F.  4*  J.  Induttrial  BuUetin,  published 
by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  (Boston  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo.)  contains  the  address  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  at  the 
meeting  of  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  employees  of  the 
company  on  October  2,  1915,  and  also  the  plans  of  the  representatives 
of  the  employees  with  a  memorandum  of  agreement. 

The  Utilities  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  publishes  The  Utilities  Maga- 
zine, the  first  insue  of  which  appeared  in  July,  1915  (pp.  Si),  This 
number  contains  articles  on  "The  right  of  a  plaintiff  to  examine 
the  books  and  properties  of  a  utility  company,"  "The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing gas  in  America  cities,"  and  "A  digest  of  the  ordinances  regulat- 
ing jitney  buses  adopted  in  American  cities/'  Mr.  Morris  L.  Cooke 
is  director  of  the  bureau. 

In  the  Yearbook  for  1915  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace  (8  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.)  is  a  brief 
report  by  J.  B.  Clark,  director  of  the  division  of  economics  and 
history,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  his  division  (pp.  85-89). 

In  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  November,  page  107,  is  given  a  list  of  the  different 
state  minimum  wage  boards  and  of  workmen's  compensation  and 
industrial  conmiissions  with  addresses  of  the  secretaries. 

The  Reme  Economique  Canadienne  (Montreal)  has  discontinued 
publication. 

Owing  to  the  war,  the  Sociological  Review  of  England  has  tem- 
porarily suspended  publication. 

Appointments  and  Resignations 

Mr.  L.  A.  Anderson,  lecturer  in  insurance  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, has  been  appointed  actuary  of  the  Wisconsin  state  insurance 
commission.  He  continues  to  give  his  course  in  insurance  at  the 
university. 

Dr.  William  F.  Blackman,  who  has  been  president  of  Rollins 
College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  has  retired 
from  academic  work. 
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Dr.  Leonard  Blakey,  who  had  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
from  Dickinson  College  daring  the  past  year  to  make  an  investigatum 
of  the  municipal  pension  systems  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Mayor's  Pension  Commission  of  New  York  City,  has  resigned  his 
position  in  Dickinson  College  to  accept  an  assistant  professorship  in 
the  commercial  engineering  department  in  the  Carnegie  Instttote 
of  Technology,  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Blakey  succeeds  C.  B.  Stoner  who 
has  become  the  general  auditor  for  the  Stadler  Hotel  Corporation* 

Professor  Mortis  J.  Bonn,  of  the  University  of  Munich,  is  lecturer 
at  Cornell  on  the  Jacob  H.  Schiff  Foundation  for  the  first  term  of 
the  present  academic  year. 

Dr.  Norris  A.  Brisco,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  is 
now  head  of  the  department  of  political  economy  and  sociology  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Brissenden  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Brown  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics 
at  Vassar  College. 

President  E.  A.  Bryan,  of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  has 
resigned. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  economics 
at  Cornell  University. 

Professor  H.  E.  A.  Chandler  of  Arisona  is  acting  as  expert  to  the 
Mills'  SUte  Tax  Committee  in  New  York. 

Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter  is  now  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
the  University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Dr.  Fred  A.  Dewey,  recently  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  taken  a 
position  in  the  bond  department  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New  York 
York  City. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Downey,  lecturer  on  industrial  insurance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  statistician  of  the  state  industrial  commis- 
sion, has  resigned  his  position  to  become  deputy  insurance  conunis- 
sioner  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Downey  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  accident  industrial  insurance  work  of  the  state. 

Mr.  William  H.  DufTus,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  Wisconsin 
Railroad  Commission,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  professor  at 
the  University  of  Kansas. 
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Mr.  W.  I.  Easly^  of  Bnena  Vista  College^  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  commerce  and  business  administration  at  Drake  Uni* 
yersity^  lowa^  and  is  ranked  as  an  assistant  professor. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  formerly  of  the  Uniyersitj  of  Saskatchewan,  has 
been  made  professor  of  economics  at  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers^  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Haigy  of  Colombia  Universi^,  is  acting  as  expert  to 
the  Mayor's  Tax  Committee  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  £•  Hale  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  at  Colombia 
UniTcrsity. 

Professor  L.  H.  Haney  is  acting  as  head  of  the  diyision  of  poblie 
welfare  of  the  department  of  extension  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Alvin  Hanson  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Goold  L.  Harris,  formerly  an  assistant  in  the  department  of 
economics  and  sociology  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  made 
an  instroctor. 

Mr.  Hodson  B.  Hastings  has  been  appointed  professor  of  applied 
economics  at  Reed  College. 

Dr.  Fred  £.  Haynes,  of  Momingside  College,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  and  is  to  give  instroction  in  sociology  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hodge  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  to  teach  accoonting,  business  law,  and  related 
sobjects. 

Mr.  Earnest  O.  Holland,  formerly  soperintendent  of  schools  at 
Looisville,  Ky.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  State  College  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Sydney  D.  M.  Hodson,  formerly  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  is 
giving  instroction  in  social  politics  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy. 

Mr.  Clin  J.  Ingraham  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  economics  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  W.  T.  Jackman,  recently  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
has  joined  the  staff  in  political  economy  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Keir  has  been  advanced  from  the  rank  of  instructor 
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to  that  of  assistant  professor  of  industry  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylyania. 

Dr.  W.  I.  King  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  of 
political  economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  wiU  have  charge 
of  the  classes  in  statistics. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Kochenderfer  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics 
at  Cornell  University. 

Miss  Edna  L.  Kroener  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  economics 
at  Vassar  College. 

Dr.  William  M.  Leiserson^  formerly  assistant  director  of  research 
and  investigati<m  for  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations^  has  been  appointed  professor  of  economics  and  political 
science  at  Toledo  University.  Professor  Leiserson  is  also  director 
of  the  Monicipal  Reference  and  Research  Bureau  which  is  being 
organised  by  the  University. 

Mr.  G.  I.  H.  Lloyd  has  resigned  his  position  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  has  taken  a  post  in  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Gordon  McKay  has  been  made  instructor  in  economics  in  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  R.  D.  McKensie  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  sociology 
at  the  Ohio  SUte  University. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Macaulay  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  tem- 
porary vacancy  at  the  University  of  Washington  caused  by  Professor 
Custis'  year's  leave  of  absence. 

Professor  E.  P.  Moxey,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  advanced  from  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  to  professor 
of  accounting. 

Professor  H.  R.  Mussey  will  spend  the  second  half  of  this  academic 
year  in  Japan  and  China. 

Professor  Scott  Nearing^  recently  released  from  the  UniveristT- 
of  Pennsylvania^  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Toledo  University.  He  assumes  his  duties  in 
January. 

Dr.  Maurice  Parmelee  is  taking  the  place  of  Professor  A.  B. 
Jenks^  chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology  and  anthropology 
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of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  for  the  first  semester  of  the  present 
academic  year. 

Mr,  £.  M.  Patterson  has  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Elmore  Petersen  is  secretary  of  the  Bnrean  of  Vocational 
Instmction  of  the  University  of  Colorado  Extension  Division  with 
headquarters  in  Pueblo. 

Walter  W.  Pettit,  a  graduate  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  New 
York,  for  eight  years  engaged  in  statistical  work  in  the  Philippines, 
and  more  recently  a  field  agent  for  the  American  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, is  assistant  in  social  work  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy. 

Professor  John  Phdan  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rural 
sociology  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Professor  Phelan 
comes  from  the  State  Normal  School  at  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin, 
to  take  this  position  which  was  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Professor  E.  K.  Eyerly. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Preston  has  been  made  instructor  in  economics 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Ray  has  been  appointed  professor  of  economics 
at  Oliver  College. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Read  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  agricultural 
economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  where  he  Is 
engaged  upon  an  investigation  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  onions.  Mr.  Read  comes  from  the  Office  of  Farm  Management, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which  office 
he  was  assisting  with  a  survey  of  cut-over  lands  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Reighard  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  in  accounting 
and  statistics  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robbins  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Rufener  has  been  appointed  professor  of  social  sciences 
at  Lombard  College. 

Father  John  A.  Ryan,  formerly  of  St.  Paul  Seminary,  now  has 
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charge  of  the  woric  in  political  science  at  the  Catholic  Uniyersityj 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Marion  D.  Savage  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics 
at  Wellesley  College. 

Mr.  Stewart  Schrimshaw,  instmctor  in  economics  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  apprentices  by  the 
Wisconsin  state  industrial  commission. 

Dr.  Lorin  Stockey  has  been  advanced  from  instructor  to  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  State  Universi^  of  Iowa. 

Professor  J.  J.  Snllivan,  formerly  assistant  professor  of  corpora- 
tion law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  made  professor 
of  bosiness  law. 

Professor  Arthur  E.  Swanson  is  serving  as  acting  dean  of  die 
Northwestern  School  of  Commerce  during  the  absence  of  Dean 
Hotchkiss. 

Dr.  Harry  R.  Tosdal  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Ray  S.  Trent,  formerly  instructor  in  economics  in  the  extension 
division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Tucker  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  at  Columbia 
Universi^. 

Assistant  Professor  Valgren,  of  the  University  of  Elansas,  has  re- 
signed his  position  to  take  a  place  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Weidler,  formerly  an  assistant  in  the  department 
of  economics  and  sociology  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  has  been 
made  an  instructor. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Whaling,  recently  of  the  University  of  Texas,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  at  the  University  of  North 


Mr.  Otto  F.  Wilkinson,  formerly  an  assistant  in  the  department  of 
economics  and  sociology  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  made 
an  instructor. 

The  department  of  economics  and  history  in  Albion  College  has 
been  divided.    Professor  Frank  T.  Carlton  continues  as  the  head 
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of  the  department  of  economics  and  sociology.  Professor  John 
Zedler  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  history  and 
political  science.  Coorses  in  business  administration  have  been  added 
to  the  work  in  economics.  Mr.  O.  L.  Griswold  Is  instmctor  in  business 
administration. 

Professor  Guy  S.  Callender^  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School^  died 
August  8^  1915.  Professor  Callender  was  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1891  and  later  received  from  Harvard  the  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  and  in  1897  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  political  science.  From  1897  to  1900  he  was  an  instructor  in 
economics  at  Harvard  University  and  in  the  latter  year  went  to 
Bowdoin  College  as  professor  of  political  economy.  In  1908  he  went 
to  Yale  University.  Professor  Callender  was  the  author  of  Selections 
from  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  Statee,  1766-1860;  "The 
Early  Transportation  and  Banking  Enterprises  of  the  States  in 
Relation  to  the  Growth  of  Corporations/'  published  in  the  Quarterlff 
Journal  of  Economia,  November^  1902;  and  "The  Position  of  Ameri- 
can Economic  History/'  which  appeared  in  the  American  Historical 
Review,  October^  1918. 

Mr.  Sereno  S.  Pratt^  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  died  September  14,  1915.  Mr.  Pratt 
was  author  of  the  Work  of  WaU  Street. 
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